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PEEFACE 


TO 

THE FIFTH EDITION. 


Tills work rciiiaiiis it was at first,—-a loere sketch or 

ground-plan of tlie \ ast field of English Literature ; but, as a 
sketch, the present edition wiil lie found considerably less in¬ 
complete than tliow which Inne preccdetl it. Notices of more 
tliau two hundred ailditional authors have been incorporated, 
and articles which have hitherto \tcen missing have been sup¬ 
plied, c.'/. on the ‘ Pastou Letters,’ ‘Eikon Basilike,’ ‘early 
Welsh litmutuie,’ ikc. Many notices have l:>een amended or 
reiiKxlelled, as thow' on Rol>ert of Gloucester, Lydgate, Lamb, 
Cobliett, A'c. Lastly, a new chapter, containing brief notes on 
many poets luid noxelists of recent times, or of the present 
<lay, has I»een ad(h><l. In preparing this chapter I have been 
much assisted by my son William T. Arnold, the editor of 
Keats, and tuo of my ihiughters, Julia Frances and Ethel 
]\Iargaret Arnold ; .see notes to pages 4-15 and 451. 

It is high time that the description of the rise and progress 
of literature in England sliould be undertaken on an ade- 
«|uate scale, and by a staff of writers duly qualified. ThA 
Ifistoire Littirnire la Fmnre, commenced by the BenedictineB 
of St Maur and continued by the Institut, has reached itp 
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tweaty-eighth quarto volume, and is not yet out of tlie four¬ 
teenth centuiy. No one in England seems to dream of any¬ 
thing of this kind. Yet the older universities could easily 
supply as many men as were needetl,—men in the prime of 
life and full of geniality and latent power,—who, if once set 
to work, would quickly remove from us the reproixch of im¬ 
perfectly knowing and estimating our own literature. It is 
not capacity, nor 2 eal for letters, that i.s wanting, l)ut organisa¬ 
tion. Oxford and Cambridge, intent on exttiniiiatioii.s and 
athletic exereises, and still without constituted faculties, are 
wearing out the patience of the country, and letting the time 
of grace slip by. If they do not bestir tbemselves, this great 
work will eventually 1)6 taken out of their hands, and done,— 
not well nor genially, but still done,—by the non conformists 
and the V'^ictoria Univei*sity. 

A volume of e.xtmcts published liy Messrs. Longmans i)i 
1882 as a companion volume to the ‘Manual,’ under the title 
of ‘ English Poetry and Prose,’ is eveiywhere referrtid to in 
the notes to this v ork as ‘ E.xtract Hook.’ 
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ENGLISH LITERATUEE. 


PKELIMIXARY CHAPTER. 


PART I. 

AS(.I.O-S\\ON I’CUIOD. 

1. An<.lo-Sa\on'L iTuitATUKE foniiK of itself a specki de* 
partinciit of Sitiuly. Jt is one of those exceptional protluots of 
the huiiiiin iiiitui, workiii;' witli scanty materials, imj)erfect tools, 
and under adveise ciivuinslances, \\hich, like stars scattei-ed 
over a dark portion f>f the sky, stud the dn-ary jwriod that 
intan ones l)et\veen the hreak-up of the ancient civilisation 
nud litai*ature, and the rise of those of ni(*deru times. It is a 
thin" apart, like the Ii ish or the Icelandic literature, and re 
<|uires to U* studied in connection with the fossil remains of 
other extinct co'^iate langua"e,s, such as the Oltl Saxon, tlie 
i\lu“sogotlii'-, and the Frisian. It is a chapter in Pala'ontology. 
A'et, since the present English tongue is in its essential ele¬ 
ments deriNed from the Anglo-Saxon, and since the existence 
of an Anglo-Saxon literatuiv prolsibly stimulated our earliest 
English writers to j>ersist in the use of the vernacular, Avhen 
intere.st, fashion, ami the torrent of literai'V example would 
have led them to adopt the Nonnun French, it seems desiiuble 
to commence with a brief sketch of that litamture. 

2. We know of no Anglo-Saxon comiaisition, protlucetl in 
England, that can be traced l)ack with certaiidy to the times 
of Paganism. We must not look to the dwellers on the mud<ly 
Elbe, or the inhabitants of tlic plains of Holstein, for tlie teein- 
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ing imagination which characterised the Nortlimen of Iceland 
and Scandinavia, and whicli—ages before the slindn" stimuUis 
of Christianity was applied to them-r produced the wonderful 
mythology of the Edda. In 596, St. Augustine, sent by Gregory 
the Great, brouglit the faith to the Anglo-Saxon tril»es; and the 
moral ferment whicli the introduction of this new spiritual ele¬ 
ment occasioned, acting upoai a towardly and capiblc race, full 
of domant power and energy of every kind, induced also such 
intellectual exertion as the times permitted, avid as the partial 
communication by tlie mi.s.sionari«“s of the liteniture of tlve 
ancient world tended to enkindle and to .sustain. TIio Angles 
of Northumbria received Christianity, not from Home, but 
from Iona, the island-monastery of the Culdees, or ‘ s(>r\ ants of 
God,’ founded by Coluniba, an Jri.sli saint, in bC-''*. Aidan, a 
monk of Iona, having conie into Ntn-thiimbria almut tlie year 
G35, at the invitation of the piou.s king Oswald, converted 
great numbers of tlie Angles, and fixed his episcopal S(*e at 
Lindi.sfarne or Holy Isle.' Erom tliis jwriod until the Norman 
Conquest (and in one memonible instance beyond if ), the Anglo- 
Saxon mind was ever labouring, so far ns inh's ine war and 
Danish inroad would allow, and executed a leiy creditable 
amount of work. Its chief succes.se.s, it i.s triay were obtained 
through the medium of the Liitin, which was then ami long 
after the common language of Europe, and which a generous 
and expansive mind, sick of irrational or semi-ratiomvl Icwal 
usages, and material isolation, would rejoici* to employ. 

3. The Venerable Bcda (673-735), hi whom tlie Saxon in¬ 
tellect culminated, wrote all liis extent works in Latin. Incoju- 
parahly the most valuable of the.so is liis JHuturia Ecch’mttxtirri 
which gives us professedly a connected history 
of the Church and religion of England down to hi.s own times 
and incidentally throws a flocal of light u]>ou the secular his¬ 
tory also. Among his other works may be named, Dp Jlnlimp 
Demporum, a Marl,froU,j,i, the JAfe of At. Cothhort in pro.so and 
verse, a poem m leonine ver.se on St. Justin’s martyrdom, Cum- 
Tnentanss both on the Old ami on the New Testament, and a 
of uniyensal hi.story called Dc Apx. jEMibnt, 
S^cuh Alcuin Eddi btophanus, and Ethelwerd also wrote 

o’ S'® employed in popular 

poet^, and in all such prose writings as had a didactic puipose 

Ttiw writing 

mWJy for the most part translations, since it was ertdently 
safer and wiser to gam an insight into, and acquaintance with^ 

» Ikda, Eccl m$t., book Hi, ch. 5 , 
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the wisdom of antiquity, befot-e essaying, under less favourable 
conditions, to make conquests in the realm of orignial thought. 

3». Alcuin, l)Orn at York io 732, three years before the death of 
Beda, was solidly «>dacate<l in the groat monastic school of that city. 
In time he became its * scholastioiis ’ or head-master, and the fame of 
his learning spread fat and wide. Being in Lombanly in 731, he came 
under the notice of Chnrloiiuigne, at who.se invitation he took charge of 
the palace scIkkjI at Aix-la-Chapclle. Thence he removed to Tours some 
years later, an'l having established a schcKtl of great cflficiency, died 
there in 802. Uis works were ably edited in tlie last century by Froben, 
abbot of Ht. Bmincran at Katislxm. His letters, nearly three hundrcjd 
in nnnilrer, nrc interesting amt hi.storically irnjiortant; among hi.s corre- 
sjwndents were two ixiites, Adrian I. and I.eo III., Charlemagne and hi.s 
son, many Knglish kings, many hi.shops Ijoth of English and foreign secs, 
and sevcntl women ; to the.st- may 1 h- n<lded Itabaniis Mauriis, his pupil, 
Colcu the lector, a celebrated Irish scholar, and 8t. Benedict of .\nianc. 
His Biblicitl commentaries, educational works, and dogmatic treatises 
CJiu hanlly l>c said to live ; the last-namci, however, arc of some import¬ 
ance a.s throwing a clear light on the controversy about Acloptionism. 
He also wrote l.ives of 8t. WilHbronl (i/i/ra, § 10) and two French 
siiints, Vv'dast tvn<l Ili<jtiicr. Among his numerous poems, the most 
interesting is cne in 1(150 hexameter lines, ‘ On (he BLshops and Saints 
of the Church of York.' 

John Scotnt Erigena, who.so name suflicieuily proves his Iiish birth, 
hnt on the detail.s o£ whtwe life scarcely anything is known, was one 
of the ornaments of the c<inrt of Chatles the B.ild, in the second half 
of the ninth century. Of the subtlety and strength of his intellect wo 
can judge from two of his extant works, J)f Diritnonr Xafnrfr and De 
Prrdeftinatione. At his p.atron's reque.st, he tr.inslateti from Greek 
into Latin the rnystieal work of the psendo-Dionysius on the Celestial 
Hierarchies. He is Itclicved to hate dictl about 835. 

4. I. Poetry.—(>f Aiiglo-Stixoii f*octry there remains to 
us on the, whoh* ii considenihle irmss. By far the larger portion 
of it (late.s, both in orij^iiial conception and in extant form, from 
a jX!riod sub.sequent to the intnaluction of Christiaiuty. One 
ptteni, of 143 lines. The iih’eman^ Sd/uj, Iteurs on the face of 
it that the writer lived in the tinre of Attila, in the early part 
of the fifth century ; nor does there seem any sufficient reason to 
doubt that such was the fact. Another, /icoicoffj the longest 
and most imjjortant of all, though in its pre.sent form manifestly 
the com|X>sit.ion of a Oliristian writer, ^xiints to, and proves 
the existence of, earlier IStigius and songs, containing the BUb- 
fitance of the narrative, which must have been produced in 
pre-Christian timtts. In others, again, os Atidrean^ £kne, and 
JiuiWt, although tlte narrative itself deals witlt a Christian 
subject-nmtter, the zeal of Grinuu in the investigation of ihe 
old Teutonic world has elicited numerous traces of heathmi 
customs and modes of thought, which to us, and to all Teutonic 
I'aces, possess the deepest historical interest. The last and 
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least interesting class consists of metrical translations from the 
Psalms, and other parts of tlie Bible, the chief value of which 
lies in any additional illustration which they may bring to the 
study of the language. 

5. The earlie.st in date of all the ^Vnglo-Savon poem.s 
apj)ears to be The (fleeiiirnis It fonns a part of the 

well-known Eveter MS., given to tlie cathedral of tliat city by 
Bishop Leofrie in the time of Edward the Confes.sor. * In this 
poem (printed by Mr. Kemble, together with BeoimlJ, in 183.1, 
by Dr. Guest in lii.s J/ixfon/ of Em/lish Rhifthnis, and by Mr. 
Thorpe, along with Beotrulf, in IS.ir)), we undoubtedly jxvs.sess, 
to pass over the mere mention of the Jiame of the Angli by 
Tacitus,® the earlie.st evisting notices of the country, govern¬ 
ment, and political relations of our Angle progenitors. When 
the Gleeman has to .speak of ‘ Ongle,’ the land of the ‘ Engle,’ 
he tells us that it was ruled over by a king named Oft'a ; 
that this k'ing, with the lu'!]) of tlie Myrgyigs (apfwireutly a 
tribe bearing kindred to tlie Angh-.s,— the poet himself was a 
Myrging, see 1. 87), enlarged liis borders after the little of 
Fifel-dor (a name for the Eider—lib'i’ally ‘ gate of terror’); 
and that the Engle and Swa'fe (Suevi) held their respective 
lands tlienceforward, as Oifa appointed to them. The Angle.s, 
at the date of the poem, still lived in Germany ; the alxxle of 
the great Eormauric or IB'nnanric, King of the Eiist Goths, 
was to be sought for ‘ eastan of Ongle ; ’ it lay in and around 
‘ Wistla-wudu,’ the forest of the Vistula, where the Gothic 
warriors, with their hard .swords, turned to Ixiy in defence of 
theii' ancient seats agaimst the hoide.s of Attila ; ® 

I’oanlurn sHCOidum 
YiiiL Wistla-v.vHlii wer^’an scoolJou 
Ealdiic cSel-stol .Etluu Icoduin. 

Again, the nations under the .sway of the empire are de.sig- 
nated by the singular name of Rum-walas- strangers of Itonu*, 
—and part of tlic dominions of the ‘ Ca.ser,’ or emperor, is 
called Walarice. Evidently we have here the Walsch, Walsch- 

I The Codex Exoniciisis wns printed for Uic Society of AntiqunricB in 18-1?, 
under tlic editorship of Mr. Tliorpe, 

^ Germania, xl. 

r»'ii ^ difficult}' nt firht to uudprhtntul how IlernHinric (tvoe 

Gihhon, Decline and Fall, and 3wx\i.) timl AuUa oiaihl lie brought 

iu conjunction os confeniporArics of the* same jwt, Hut thii^ was r>crtVcfIr 
pofisihJe; Hermanric was aHsa>».Minnt(‘d in ihe rear 375, ond Attila, thwi^rh 
not known^ in the Homan world till many jenrs laUT, aucccodcd hia nnola 
brother Blmda, of the llunnifth tribca. In 40U. KtAv 
the whole tenor of the poem points to a lon^ course <if wauderinea continued 
through many years, so that tiie Gleeman, nt different pnrttf of hia carerr, mat' 
easily have known both Ilcrmaiiric and Attila. 
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land, Walloon, Welsh, of tlie Teutonic trilna ; names Ly which 
they descrilHjd tlio iiices, strange to themselves in blood and 
language, by which they were surrounde<l, and eKpt>fcially the 
inhabitants of Italy. But the Anglo-Ka-von, after his con¬ 
version at the end of the seventh century, never again applied 
this name to the subjects of the Roman empire ; Rome was 
then too near and dear a name to him to allow of his using 
any term importing e.stmngement with reference to her people. 
Here again, then, we have an evidence of the early date of the 
present poem. But it may be f>bjected that the author speaks 
of ‘ heathens’ (1. 7:1), and therefore tnay be presumed to have 
liei'u a (.'hristian ; and if tliere were Angle Cliristian.s early in 
the fifth centujy, how came it that at the time of their trans¬ 
migration to Bribiin, and for more than a eentury after, they 
are repnesented to u.s as purely Bag.iu ? iMany line.s of thought 
and impiirv .suggest, themsebcs iii reply, which cannot herv be 
followed up. But it may be observed that C’bri‘'tianity admits 
of many degrees ; that of the Penwiuus, after the Mpaui&h 
conrpu'st, bore but a f.iint re.semldam-o to that ( f the Jesuit 
oonvert.s in Baiaguay ; and the thin Aarnisii of Arian Chris¬ 
tianity thrown over the l>arhari.sm of Alaric and his Visigotli.s, 
shares the luuiu', Init not the influenci* or the durability, of 
the religioussv.stoin which softened the manner.s and the heaits 
of Ethelhert and Falwin. Beshles the East anti West Botins, 
the Burgundians, and many other Teutonic latts, profcsstsl 
Christianity in tli<! fifth cinitury ; and there is nothing impro- 
habh* in the conjecture that tlu; Angles may have deri^etl frtan 
their neiglihourliood to the (lothsof Ea.st Prussia the .same 
kind of nominal (Christianity whicli the latter po.s.s('.sst‘d. This 
loose profession tliey may easily have Inst, after their colonizing 
eiite‘rj)ris«‘ had e.staldisheil them firmly in Britain ; nor would 
the circuni.stance thal tlie Britons were Christians have tended 
at all to attach tlicm to Christianity, hut nit'ier the contrary. 
For, I)csi(lcs tlu' jiroverlaai ‘ «wb's.se ipiem he.seris,’ no fact is 
innni certain tlian that the Angles thoroughly desju.sed the 
Celts whom they dislodgtHl; and as the latter (Sarefully re¬ 
frained fnnn imparting to their couqueroi-s that faith, without 
w’hieh Un'y l>eliev«Kl them to lie under the sentence of eternal 
perdition, so the former mu.st have been disjio.sed to invoBe 
the religion of tin! Briten-s in the same sweeping contempt 
which they entcrtainwl for themselves. 

6 . The os.sential charm of the Anglo-f^xon, ns of the Ice¬ 
landic poetry—though it appertains to the former in a lower 
degree—is in the glimpses wliioh it gives u.s into the old 
Teutonic world, w'hen Odin was still worsJjipjred in the sacred 
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wood, when the wolf, the eagle, and the raven were held in 
reverence as noble and fearless creatures, bringers of good 
luck, and specially dear to the gods; and when the battle and 
the banquet were tlie only forms of life in which the hero 
could or cared to shine. In this (J Ire man’s Son;/, though in 
the main a mere catalogue of the nations and persons visited 
by the writer, traces of this primitive state of thing.s may be 
gathered. From the following lines it would seem that the 
Goths knew not as yet how to coin money ; — 

And ic w.'Ch mid Eormanricc : ealle trngc ;' 
prcr me Gotcna cyning ; godeilohte. 

Sc me lieag forpeaf: biirg-wareria fnima. 

On fam siox Imnd wars; smartcs poldcs 
Gescyred .sceatia; scilling-rime. 
pone ic Eatlgilsc ; on arht sealdo, 

Mimim lilco-drihtnc : ta ic io Lam tiicwoni, 

Ijeofurn to Icanc : J>ars }>c Lc me lond forgeaf, 

Mines fader c?ie1; frea Myrginga. 

And 1 was with liormanric a wliolc scaaoi ; 

There the King of the (Joths endowed me with good things : 

He—chief of the burgh-dwellers—gav me a ring ; = 

For it were cut off sis hnndrcd sliots [/.e. fiicccsj 
Of beaten gold, reckoning by shilling.''.* 

That ring I delivered into the jio.ssession of Kadgils 
My sheltering lord [lit. ‘lee-lord ’), when I came home, 

As a gift to the dear one; for which he gave me land, 

The native place of my father—he, lionl of the Wyrgings. 

7. But the features of the antique world are moredistinetly 
and variously exhibited to us in the jtoein of lieovalf. Un¬ 
fortunately the single inaiiu.seript on w'hicli we are dependent 
for the text was injured in the lire at the Cotton Lihraiy in 
1731, and a not inconsiderable number of lines remain from 
this cause more or Ic.s.s unintelligible. Tlie MR. was first 
edited, in 1815, by Thorkelin, kwper of the Royal Archives 
at Copenliagen. In 18.33 the text with annotations, and in 
1837 a translation vsdth a learned introrluetion, were produced 
by J. M. Kemble, under tlie au.spices of the Engli.sh Historical 
Society. Tlie poem has lieen studied most attentively by 
German scholars, as Grimm, Ettiniiller, Leo, and others, for 
the sake of the light which it tlirciws upon the origins of the 
Teutonic race. Many ditlerent theories have been advanced 

> Oa the metre see Ap|)endix, § 6. 

* The riag of nietel, large or small, was a ctistomarj’ form of present among 
the Germans. 'Tacitus (Cmn.xv.) mentions ‘torques’ among the gifts which 
they delighted to receive from neighbouring nations. 

® 'The ‘ sceat ’ (a •word that still survives in the phrase ‘ soot and lot’jseeros 
to have been equivalent to the smaller penny, twelve of which went to the 
• scQling.’ 600 sceatta thoa were equal to 60 scillingas. 
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respecting its age and import of which I have elsewhere given 
an account. ^ After explaining what the jKjem is about, I shall 
briefly state my own view of its origin. 

8 . The main actions of the poem are tliree : first, the fight 
of the hero, Beowulf, with the fiendish mon.ster, Cirendel, who 
had long infested the approaches to Ileorot,^ the palace of 
Hrothgar, king of Denmark, and killed many noble Danes; 
secondl}', the tight of the same hero with flrendel's mother, 
whom he kills; thirdly, the deadly conflict between Beowulf, 
now an old man, and king i»oth of Denmark and Gautland, and 
a huge dmgon, keeper of a large treasure-hoard by tlie .sea-shoi'e. 
Beowulf, who was a prince f>£ the Geatas (the people of Gaut¬ 
land or Gotland in the south of Sweden), came by sea to the 
aid of Hrothgar, attacked Grendel, and after a tremendous 
struggle, eompellcd him to flee, leaving one of his arms tom off 
in Beowulf’s hand.s, to Ids home at the bottom of a fKMjl, where 
he soon afterwards died. His mother, to revenge his defeat, 
visited Heoi'ot by night, and carrietl oft' -®schere, Hrothgar’s 
favourite thane. Beowulf goes in pursuit, traces the erw^ture 
to her watery alxxle, gw's dow'u into the jxwl, and after a hard 
fight despatches her. Betundng to his own land, he succeed.^ 
after a while to the kingdom, atul wigns for many ytairs in all 
pro.sperity. lii his old ago, hearing of the ravages of a fiery 
dragon on the sea-lKxird of his kingdom, he undertakes the 
pei'ilous adventui-e, sliunned by all but himself, of attacking 
and destroying hitu. He succeeds, but receives in the struggle 
a mortal wound. The plundering of the dragon-hoarrl, the 
burning of Bt«>wulf'.s IkhIv on a funenil pile by the sea-shore, 
and the raising of a large Injacon-mouiid over his aslies, ‘easy 
to behold by tlie sailors over the wu%es,’ ai’e the concluding 
events of the ston'- 

9. The follou ing \ iew of the origin and relations of the 
poem is briefly .sunniiurize<l from the Intinduetion to the edition 
ul>o^'e cited. The date of couijxositioji was tlie early part of 
tlie eighth century. This conclusion arises fiom a numl)er of 
converging considerations,— such us, 1. tlie language, w'hich in 
its general cast, and also in ceriain peculiar terms and expres¬ 
sions, closely resembles that of G’uhfac, Andreas, and Elene, 
poems which must Ite umjuestioimbly refeired to that century; 
2 . certain liistorical allusions contained in the work. Tlie most 
important of these refers to the expedition, mentioned several 

’ See the Introductinn to (he author’s jBeouuJf, a Urmic Pfum nf the 
Ei^th Centurt/ j Longiunne, 187<i. 

• The name of llebrot is thought to be preserved in Hjortholm, a tillage of 
Zealand, not far from Cu{>cDbHgei}. 
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times in Booimilf, of IIyg(^lac king of the Geatas to Friesland, 
where he was slain V)y the Franks. This expedition has been 
satisfactorily identified with a marauding raid, described by the 
chronicler Gregory of Tours under the year 511, in which a 
king ‘ Chocilaicus ’ (Frankish-Latiu for Jlygelac) met his death 
in Friesland under precisely similar circumstances. The poem 
itself contains incidents which are supposed to hapj>en some 
sixty years after this expedition, and has expressions whi<;h 
indicate that after the late.st of those incidents tlie writer con¬ 
ceived of a long period of time intervening between it and his 
own day. These facts completrdy d<'niolish a theory which has 
been often advanced, that /v’.Ken//'was written in Anglen or 
Holstein liefore the Angles and Saxons had migrati'd to Britain 
in the fifth century. The poem contsiiiis another allusion 
helping to determine its d.ate, in the words of the Geat, who, 
after mentioning Hygelac’.s r.iid, adds (1. 2921), ‘To us ne>er 
aJter that was gi*anted th'' favour of the ^lero\ iiigians.’ 'Die 
Merovingian dynasty among the Franks liecai ,e extinct in 752 ; 
and sino(3 the poem ooutivins no mention whatm er of the gr(>at 
family which succeeded it, tlie ('arolingiaiis or Karlings, it may 
ne reasonably infeiTed that it was written Jx fore tliat date. Dr, 
Grein of Marburg,—who by HiltViothekth-r An<fhavh«iKchf‘n 
Poedf,, and admirable (I'lomxr, or Dictionai-y, accompanying it, 
has laid all students of old 'leutonic literature under an in¬ 
estimable obligation,—and also Luilwig Ettimdler of Zurich, 
agree with the general re.sult embodied in tlie above* view, 
namely that Jieoinil/ mu.st be placeel in tlie eighth e-entury. 

10. With regard to tlie autliorslii[), it iiiust bo promised 
that in the judgment of the best critics the poem -- njiart finm 
two or three passages, not necessary to the ctniiiection of tlie 
story, which may be the interpolations of a later age— foniis 
one whole, composed about the same time, and by one author. 
That author was undoubtedly a Christian. If the conclusion 
above given as to the tlate of the poem l>e sound, the re¬ 
flection at once arises that the early part of tlie eighth century 
was a period of great literary activity for the West Saxons (in 
whoso language the work is written), as is proved by the 
writings of St. Aldhclrn, and the letb*rs of St. Boniface and 
others. It was also an age in which West Saxon missionaries, 
led by SS, Wilfrid and Willibrord, were actively engagetl in 
spreading the liglit of Christianity among the still Pagan nations 
of their own blood living to the eastward- - the Frisians, Old 
Saxons, and Danes. Alcuin, in his Vita WiUibrordi, mentions 
that thirty young Danes were place<l in the missionary’s hands, 
in 695, and sent to l.>e educated in Friesland. By means of some 
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coininuiiication of this kind, it is conjecturetl that tlie legends 
and traditions of Scandinavia may have l>ecome known to a 
West-Saxon priest or clerk of a poetic turn, and hy him worked 
up into the poem before us. 

11. Another theory—that of Mr. Thorpe—is to this effect: 
that we have here no original Anglo-Saxon poem in any sense, 
but oidy a metrical paraphraw^ of an old Swedish poem of un¬ 
certain date, composed in England under the iJanish dyna-sty, 
between the years 1010 and 10-W, by some one who was of 
Danish parentage, but a native of England. Yet why anyone 
should tiike so much trouble to make n translation which would 
be unintelligible to his Danish, and uninteresting to his English 
countrymen, it is not easy to understaiid. 

12. CtTflmon's Parnphrmte. - The uni<iue MS. containing 
this pf)em l>elongcrl to Archbishop U.shcr, and is now in the 
Bodleian library. No author's name is to be found in the 
MS. it.self; but Fnineis .lunius, who jiublislieil the lirst etlition 
of the poem in Di.').‘'>, ob.serving the remarkable general ngree- 
iiient of its contents with the .smnmaty given by Be<la' of the 
substance of the religious poetry written by Caxlinon, the lay 
brother of Whitby, ^\ho flourished al»out GSO a.d., a.ssuraed the 
identity of the two works. Ijater critics have generally held 
the contrary opinion, llickes led the way, by maintaining that 
the language of the work published by Junius was full of 
Dano-Saxon peculiaritie.s, aiul therefore eouUI not l)e referred to 
so early n date as the seventh centur}'. But he did not suc¬ 
ceed in establishing the fact of these p(H'uliarities ; and even if 
they existefl, there is no rea.son why they should not be laid 
to the charge of some later trunstrriber, nvther than of the 
author. Bask, however, the learner! Dame to whom Anglo- 
Haxon .schohirs ow e so nnn-h. was decidedly of opinion that the 
woi'k was not writtrm by Beda’s Caxlmon ; he always speaks of 
its author as the ‘ pseudo-CaxImon.’ This also seems to be the 
general opinion in (Jermany. t>n the other hand, Thoi-pe* and 
Uuest® are dispos**d to uphold tJie correctness of tliodr^ignation 
assigned by Junius. 

1J. If there wen? no means of trying the question, other 
than a compari.son of Jiinius’s poem Avith the meagre descrip¬ 
tion of Ca'dinon given by Betla will furnish, 1 do not see why 
we should not hold with considerable contideneo the opinion 
that the two art* identical. But the reader shall judge for 
himself. Beda writes of Ciedmou thus;—‘He sang of tlie 

* H\*t. Errt. IV. 2 t. 

* Thorpe’s (Wmon, Edited for the Sodety of Antiqiinries, 1832. 

* IJitUtry of Knplith Ithythtu*, ii. 24. 
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creation of the world and the origin of the human race, and 
the whole history as found in Genesis, concerning the going 
forth of Israel out of Egypt, and theii’ entrance into the land 
of promise ; of very many other nairatives in Holy Scripture, 
of the Incarnation of our Lord, his Passion, Resurrectioix, and 
Ascension into heaven ; of the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and the teaching of the Apostles. He also composed many 
verses concerning the terror of the judgment to come, and the 
fearfulness of the punishments of hell, and the sweetness of 
the heavenly kingdom ; besides a great many others on the 
loving-kindnesses and judgments of (iod : and in all his com¬ 
positions he strove to wean men from the love of vice, and 
stimulate them to the love and light uiulerstandiug of virtue.’ 

14. The following rough notes of the contents of tlio 
‘ Pamphrase,’ as printed by Mr. Tborj>e, were made without 
any reference to the passage in Pcda : 

15. ‘Book 1.—The Creation ; Revolt of the Angels ; they 
are hurled into hell ; the Fall; Expulsion fi >n> Kdeu (fip. 1-59). 
From Cain and Abel to the J'lood (i>]i. 59 94). From the 
Flood to the destruction of Sodom and Gouionah, and thence 
regularly on to the saciitice of Isaac (jtp. 94-177). Here is a 
break ; Canto xlii. makes a fresh .start on the .subject of 
“ Moyses ddmas,” the Statutes of Moses ; but the story of 
Moses is told very concisely down to the passage of the Red 
Sea, on which the writer descants lengthily. Tlie jxissage from 
page 200 to page 206 read.s like an interpolation of later 
date; it goes back again to Noah and Abraham's .sacritice. At 
page 207 the narrative of the passage of the Red Sea resumes, 
and continues to page 216. The remainder of the lirst book 
(pp. 216-263) is a paraphrase of jmrts of the Book of Daniel; 
the Three Children in the Fiery Furnace; their Song ; 
Daniel’s Dream-wisdom ; Belshazzar. 

16. ‘ Book 11.— The complaints of tlie fallen angels and 
other inhabitants of hell; the de.sceut of Christ ; his iiitvT- 
course with the twelve before the Ascension ; his Ascension; 
description of the La.st Judgment (pp. 264-313).’ 

17. From this analysis it is manifest that the contt'nts of 
the MS. printed by Junius and Thorpe correspond very well 
as far as they go, allowi^ for gaps and omissions, with Beda’s 
description of the writings of Caxlmon. There is, liowever, 
some other evidence, which bears, though perhaps with no 
great force, the other way, Beda professes to give the sub¬ 
stance, in Latin, of the opening of Caslmon’s poem. After 
speaking of the manner in which the verses were, so to spe«ik, 
given to him, he continues, ‘quorum iste est sensus :—Nunc 
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laudare dobciuus auctorem regni ccplcstis, potentiani Creatoris, 
et consilium illius, facta patris gloria'. Quomodo ille, cuju sit 
etemus Deus, oiuuium miraculorum auctor extitit; qui primo 
liliis hominum ca-lum pro culminc tecti, deliLnc terram custos 
humani generis onmipotens creavit. Hie est sensus,’ he con¬ 
tinues, ‘non autem ordo ipse verborum, qusc dormiens ille 
canebat; neque enim po.ssunt cannina, quamvi.s optime compo- 
sita, ex alia in aliam linguain, ad verbum, sine, detriroento sui 
decoris ac dignitatis, transferri.’ Tn King Alfred’s translation 
of Beda, a metrical rendering of the above Latin version of 
Ca'dmou’s opening is given, introduce<l by the words, {lara ende- 
byrdnesLs l)i.s, ‘their order is this.’ At the close of hi.s version, 
Alfre<l, who, though he oinit.s much, generally adheres closely 
to his original in the parts which he translates, forWars to 
translate the passage from ‘ Hie est sensus ’ to ‘ transferri.’ 
This he would naturally do, if the lines which he had just 
written down were I’oally known by him to have l>ecn taken 
from the actual work of CWmon ; for in that aise he had 
given the ‘ oixlo ij^se verlKiruin ’; and it would seem absurd to 
insert in hi.s translation words importing the exact contrary. 
But if the lines inserted were, as some suppose, his own compo¬ 
sition— not the ipsissima vrha of €a*dmon at all, but a mere 
metrical rendering of Beda's I.rfitin— would he not have felt 
himself bound to append to them, though not the exact expres¬ 
sions of Btxla, yet some analogous explanatory or justificatory' 
statement 1 Again, the, substitution of ‘ their order is this,’ os 
introductory' woi'ds, instead of ‘their meaning is this’ (quorum 
iste est sensus). taken in connection with Be<la’s disclaimer of 
having given the ‘ordo i)>se,’ certainly' agi'ees better with the 
supposition that jVIfred was quoting the very' words of Ciedmon, 
and knew it, than with any other. And yet if we adopt this 
conclusion, how can we any longer identify Cieflumn with the 
Paraphrast ? For the version of the opening of the poem, as 
given by Alfred, stands very far apart from that in the Para¬ 
phrase, though with a general agreement in tenor. The fol¬ 
lowing is a literal translation of Alfred’s version ;— 

‘ Kow must ^0 praise the warden of the heavenly king¬ 
dom, the might of the Creator, and liis purpose, the work of 
the Father of glory ; how he, the eternal Lord, established the 
beginning of each one of his marvels. He first, the licJy 
Creator, framed for the children of earth heaven to be their 
roof ; then afterwards he, tlie eternal Lord, the King almighty, 
guardian of mankind, formed the earth,* for men of mould.’ 

‘ The word is ‘ middan-Reard ’ (HL ‘ middle-ward,’ ‘ inid-ahode'). Eutli, 
in tlw northern imagination, was placed in the midst, between As-gard, the 
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18. On the otlier Jiand the opening of the Pai’aphrasc runs 
as follows :— 

‘Por U.S it is very right that we pi*aise with our words, 
love in our souls, the warden of the heavens, the glorious king 
of hosts; he is of powers the essence, head of all high creations, 
the Ruler Almighty. Tliere was never for him first beginning, 
nor cometh now end for the eternal Lord ; but he is in his 
kingdom above henven-thrones, in high majesty, sooth fast and 
very firm.’ 

19. To this it may l*e atlded, that in a very ancient and 
valuable MS. of the J/igforia /i’ec/masGVo, written in tlie eighth 
century, preserved in the I'niversity library at Cambridge, 
something like positiv e evidence to the genuineness of Alfrisl’s 
version is on reeoi'd. At the end of the iiistorv, on the back of 
the last leaf of the MW., occur, without any preface, some Anglo- 
Saxon lines, written in an eighth-ctnitury haritl. They com¬ 
mence, ‘Nu scylun hergean hefaen-ricaes ward,’ and end, 
‘firurn foidu frea allinaectig.’ Then com > the words, ‘Prirno 
cantavit Oa'dmon i.stud carmen’ (Cicdmon first sang this song, 
or poem). Oji comparing the lines with Alfred's version of the 
opening of Cmdinon, we find that they e.xactly agree with it, tlio 
only dili'erence being that this is in the Northumbritin, Alfred’s 
in the West-Saxon dialect. It certainly looks us if the writer 
of these lines had Ciedmon’s j)oem Ix'foro him, or was setting 
them doAvn from memory. But it is very unfortunate that he 
stops just where. Beda stops; one more line of Anglo-Saxon, 
followed by the Jjiitiii note quoted aI*ove, would have left it 
out of doubt that we were reading Cicdmon's own u ords. As 
it i.s, there is just the possibility that this writer was only 
translating from Bcda, and that Alfi-ed adopted his tninslation, 
merely putting it into the We.st-Saxon dialect ; but I think 
that the probability lies the other way, and that we must dis¬ 
tinguish the real Cicdmon from the author of the J^iraphnigg. 

20. Andreas and Elene constitute the principal portion of 
the poetry of the Codex Vercellen.sis, a manuscript di.scovered 
by Blume in the library at Vercelli, in the year IH.'IC, ]>rinted 
in the appendix to the report of the Record Commission in 
1837, published with an excellent introduction and notes by 
Jacob Grimm, at Cassel, in IB-IO, and edited by J. M. Kemble, 
for the j3Elfric Society, in 1853. The two poems are, though 
in the same hamlwriting, quite unconnected with one another. 
Andreas, containing 1722 lines, is a narmtive of some of the 
remarkable adventures of the apostle fSt. Andrew, in aid of 

abode of the gods and heroic men, and Ilela or liell. In various comipted 
fbrma this tine old word held its ground in the language for centuries after the 
Conquest. 
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the evangelist >St. Matthew, who had fallen into the liands of 
a tribe of idolatrous cannibals in the land of Merniedonia. 
The Cod^x Apocrtfplnm Kovi Testanimti, puldished by Fahricius, 
contains a brief abstract of this legend ; but a tireek MS. at 
Ihvris, entitled llpa^tis AvSpow Kal MaT6ttiov, furni.shes a narra¬ 
tive approaching veiT closely to that of the Anglo-Saxon poem. 

21. The chief incidents of tlie jtoein are as follows. St. 
Andrew, while preaching in Achaia, is warned by a voice from 
lieaven to go to the aid of his fellow-laliourer and friend St. 
Matthew, ^\ho was in Merniedonia, and in great danger. He 
comes down to the shore, and embarks in a boat in which the 
Deity liirnself and two angels are the rower.s. A storm arises, 
and gives occasion to much eilifying talk In'tween the lioatmen 
and the passengers. Andrew and his friends fall a.slcep, and 
next morning find themseh es lying on the lieach in Mermedonia. 
I'^nseen, Andrew walks up to the castle where the prisoner is 
confirnxl ; the seven guards liefore the jirison-door fall down 
dcail ; the door Hies open ; the friends embrace. St. Matthew 
and his fellow-prisoners de|)art immediattdy ; Andrew returns 
to the city. About this time the Mennetlonians send for a 
fat prisoner to the jail, and their disappointment upon dis¬ 
covering that the birds have Homoi is incon.solable. But a 
bn>akfast must be had, so they at length resolve upon casting 
lots amongst themselves, to detennine who shall lx; sacrificed 
to the ajipetites of the ivst. The lot falls on a young man; 
but, at the jirayer of Andn'w, all weapons lifted against him 
become like wax. The de\il now njipears, and n^veals the 
presence of the .saint ; Andrew is seized, and dragged all day 
over the hard roads and royks,— 

clrogon deiirnuKlc : icftcr dimscncfuin, 
ynib stanlilcoiio : steurcwlferliSe. 

I'fiic swa wide ; swa wcgaslo lagon, 
enta a'rgeweoic : iiiiian burguui, 
sircte .stanfage. .storm upp nras 
«‘fter cca.'.terbofiiin : cinu milytel 
lueSnc's hcriges.* 

This lingeting martyrdom is renewed during several days, the 
saint heing healed of liis wounds each night, and strengthened 
to endurance hy his Almighty pr«t<ictor. At length, after 
various astounding miracles, the persecutors are all overawed 
into liaptisin, and the saint, after appointing a pious bishop 
over them, named Plato, ooinniits them to the grace of G'od, 
and depirts, to their infinite sorrow, for his own country. 

' ‘Thpy (Iruffged the l>cloved one emcmK the nionnUin <lon», tlio etronp- 
sonled round (he nu-kv eumniits even «» wide »s ways lay, the old wirk of 
giant* within the burffh, in the street imvcd wllli stone* of many eoloura. A 
atorm nroio iit the castle court, no small clamour of the heathen host.' 
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22. The subject of Elerv, tliat is, Helena, the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine, is the fitiding of the true cross nt 
Jerusalem. The well-known story is a(lhere<l to pretty clostily 
in its main features, though with much amplilication in details. 
The discoveiy of the holy nails usetl in the Crucilixion receives 
especial prominence ; indee<l, it almost throws the Invention of 
the Cross into the shade. The poem contains 1,.121 lijies. 

23. Both stories, tlien, in substance and in details, are token 
from church tradition ; yet the spirit of tlic time and the 
people is manifest, perhaps, iji the very choice of the subjects, 
especially in that of ElfW‘. A Teuton lovisl before, all things 
to hearof war and fighting ; noM- C<mstantine in the story oidy 
embi'aces Chri.stianity Is'cause it has brought him victory in 
war ; nor is the cross on the sacre<l Labarum suHicient ft>r 
him—out of the holy nails mu.st be fashioned a bit for his 
bridle, which victoiy ever waits upon. In An(lrm« then' is 
indeed no fighting ; but there is a striking picture of a solemn 
Volks-thi!ig, or national assembly ; and in the account of the 
divine ferryman, we cannot but trace the .sagas about the Haxon 
Woden, according to which he was wont, in the di.sguise of a 
ferryman, to tran-sport and deliver men from danger. The 
patient, almost monotonous, enduraivce of the saint, i.s ij^dewl 
a purely Christian feature ; but when we find liim with all tl>p 
wounds and bruises of the day mimculou.sly healt-d la'fore the 
morning, we are reminded of tlie fact that the sagas attribut4* 
the same marvel to the ‘ Hiadniugar,’ tlie ancient heroes of 
the North, though indeed with this difference, tliat the latter 
have fought valiaiitly, and not got moi e liard blows than they 
have given. 

24. With regard to the authorship of thest; pm'in.s, Jacob 
Crimrn (from wliose excellent introtluction my account of them 
is mainly token) enters into an interesting speculation. The 
name of the author of Elctie. is given in runv; letters at the 
close of the pf>em -it is Cynewulf. But who was I'ynewulf ? 
and who wrote Andrfnx 1 Ci'iinm now pro<'eiKls to weave a 
pretty theory. Towards the end of xindreaH occur the linea 

(1. 1487),- 

IJwwfJre j;it sccolon 
lytluni sliccuin IcoS worda dxl 
furfSiir recc.an.‘ 

The ‘ git ’ (ye two) refers, he tliiuks, to n king and queen. These 
were, he conjectures, lim, king of Wessex (C88-72r)) and 
Etbelburga, Ids queen; if so, the poet was prol»ably Bishop 

• ‘ Yet ronst ye two, in little j)ieee», further cun over a lu rtlon of my 
ventea* ^ 
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AlflheliH) Info’s fi iejwl and counsellor, who is known to have 
written Saxon poems, though they were supposed to Ixs lost, 
and who, as educated under uVrchbishop Theodore in the Sfdiool 
of Canterbury, miglit msily have Ijecome awiuainted with the 
tJreek legend embodied in Andreas. Cynewulf was perhaps a 
di.scii)lc of Aldhelni. Crisf, a long poem on the threefold 
coming of Clirist, and Juliana, which is the legend of the 
iimi’tvrdoin of the saint «)f tluit name, d(!rived fn)m her Acts,* 
are also pro%etl, by runes inserted in the i>o<ly of each p<jem, 
to Jiave been written l>y Cynewulf. All four poems .seem to 
point to a time wlnm only soum‘ hundnMl ye«irs, or les,s, Inul 
('lapsed since the nation reiiouiieed the faith of its forefathers, 
so that it still retained many \e.stige.s of its wild hrathen [mt. 

It should b" noted that a Cteriiian scholar, Itictrich (Uaupt’s 
/}i-s ), tif'.t [xiiiited out the unity of the work sineje entitled 
(’risf ; till then it luul liccn regarded as a colh'ction of ilctachwl pieces, 
('yncwnlt is also hclicved to lunc written ]v;irtof Guhiac and possibly 
1‘liifiujr, liOlli printed in (irein's JiMuitUrli tl<rr Augcltarlitucken Pnetie. 
'J'hfi antlior of an excellent .'irliele in ItoH-khaus’ Connrtation* Lexiiton, 
from which these purticulars are taki'ii, adds that ‘ from his poems it 
may hi* gathered, that Cynewiitf iivi'd in the eighth centiirv, spent port of 
his life in secular cflorts and affairs, perhnfw as a strolling singer, 
whenex) tlic collection of “ Riddles " may have nrisen ; and later on de¬ 
voted himself to the religious life, lie was not wanting in oultuic, 
and protuihlj had attended a convent scluad,' 

i.l. Judith, a fragment of which onlvlini? come down to us, 
found in the same unitpie IMS, volume which contains lleomdf, 
is not inaptly deserilied hy Afr. Turner'■* as an Anglo-Saxon 
romance, .since, like nianyof the romances of a later age, wliile 
the outline of the story is taken from Jewish historv, the tone, 
till' description.s, and many of the inei(h'nt,s, present the 
broadest local eolouritig, and brf'athe the full Teutonic spirit. 
Tlie ojM'iiing of the ]M)eiu, down to the middle of the ninth 
.section, is ]o.st. The exact date i.s iimvscei-tainable, V>ut Crimm 
.st'fin.s to treat it a.s Isdonging to the great literary age of 
W ('.ssi'x, the eighth century. 

2(i. Keveral romarkahle poems aiv preserved to us in the 
Aru/lo-Sn.rtm Chronirlo^ pre.sently to la* descriia*d. The chief 
of thew^ are, the Bnmanburgh War-song, and the El*^ on 
King Edgar, given under the years 9S8 and 975 respectively. 
The first- tlio ‘ Wate'rloo ixle’ of the ninth century- is a trium¬ 
phal chant occasioned by the great x ietory won by Athelstan, 
over the Danes from Trehuu] under Anlaf, and tlie Scots under 

* Printed in the Aria Saarlonm. Fcbrnary 16, 

* ’iurncr’'! wgfe-Noreen, iii, SUi*. 
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their king Constantino, at Brunauburgh.* Never, says the 
Gleeman, since the Angles aixd Saxons caino hither from the 
eastward, had tliey gained a bloodier victory ;— 

Ke wonrS wifl mare 
On i^landc a‘for j;_v Ui 
folces jjolylled bcforan biKninn, 
hWf'onies ecsiim, l>!r<t be us scc;t;,ifi bee 
calrlc uMwitan, siSSan eastan liiiler 
Enjlc and Seaxe up becoruon 
ofer brymum brad Crytenc sohton, 
wlance \vi);-Mni5a.«, Wcalas ofcr-conion, 
corlas .'uhwate, card bescaton. 

‘ Nor was there ever yet a gi'eater slaughter' of peoph' brouglit 
about in this island Itefore this with the (‘dge of the sword, 
according to that which old sjige.s tell us by book, since Angles 
and Saxons came up hither from the east, sought Britain o\er 
the broad main, as proud artificers of war o% ercanie the alien 
race [W'elsli], got possession— the earls k(*en after glory I— of 
the land.’ 

27. The Elogj’ on King Edgar belongs to the waning p»u'i(Kl 
of Anglo-Saxon prK'try. Some of the liomely, vivid inetuphoi’s 
of the old glc*emen are still retainejl ; tlie sea is still * the 
ganiiet’s hath,’ ‘ the home of the whale,' and so on ; but Uip 
lire and the swift movement are gone. It is shoid, and yet 
diffuse - meagre, hut obscun\ 

28. II. Tlie e.vtant prf>se writings, tliough numerous, are, 
with one exception, \aluahle not so much for any litemry 
merits as for the light xvhich they throw on tlie laliours of the 
historian and the antiquary. There exists in tlie Public lie- 
cord-otfices an immen.se Isxly of documents - charters, eonvey- 
ances, declarations, law.s, edict.s, itc. many of wliioli have been 
arranged and translated by the lalxnirsof Tliorjie and Kemlile, 
and have greatly contrihutwl to deepen our kuowledgfi of the 
way of life of our foicfathers. All the more valuable Anglo- 
Saxon charters, to the miitiher of tiiaiiy hundreds, were puh- 
li.shed by Mr. Kemble in his invaluable Codfi.r Dlj>lomntivu». 
But such docuiiKuiLs are of course not literature, and therefore 
need not he here considered. Another large' jiortiou of the 
extant works consists of translations, many of which proceed 
from the jien of Alfnxl himself, who has exjilained his own 
motives fen- undertaking tlie work. Tlie \ie\vs of an ‘Educa¬ 
tional Reformer’ in the ninth eeutury are worthy of our care¬ 
ful attention. His object is, he says, ‘the translation of 

' Varioas attempts liavc Iwcn miuJc to Idcnfire the position of Ilnman- 
bur^li. Ttie latest, ami parhaiw tlie lie«t view iM tliat of Mr. Skene (Celtic 
Scotland), who places it ou ike Ouse Dear Itcrougktiiiiljje. 
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usrfvil lioolis into the laii^fuapro which mo ali ui.dorstaud ; so 
that all tlie yduth of England, hut more CHiiedally tho«c mIio 
arc of gentle kind and at east* in their circurasta,iioe&, may la* 
grounded in letters - for they cannot profit in any pursuit until 
they are well able to read Engliaii.’ With these views Alfred 
ti-anslated tin* Mork of Po|)« (Iregory, I)f‘ Curd the 

epitome of universal history hy tfrosius, the work of Bw*thius 
/)i’ Con.-ioJi'fi'iiir PhihiHDjiltiif^ and the }'3eelesi'isticiil Histoiy of 
Bede. 

In the epitome of Urosius oet iir sfniic leinartalde paK..:ip( of v lei li 
Alfred wan himstlf the author; ihc'C are, a general dtstriptinn nf 
iiurtlu'rn Euro|H', and an account of (he Vnjap* ■< of tlic.^axcn inain < i', 
Olithere and W'ulht.in. Ohthcre htiri-i If told Alfred how, st.irt'*ip 
fiom Heligoland on the Korway coa^t, he had aad*il round the North 
t'aja* into tlie Wliile Sea, and afterward', hy way i-f < hn't:;ili;!i to 
Sclileswig. Widfilari'n MO.'ige w.in m the Maltic sea, from Sclde'W ig 
to Trie^o. S(*e Dtgrrij^ion nf Uuri'^x Ae , |.il,t(*<! In (he late l>i IIoi- 
worth, isj.r 

But hy far the most iniitortanf ptO'C wurl; il .u l,.*.s 
come (htwii tolls is i]n' Sii mu C/iriDiirff, vthicli gives a ctin- 
nected history tif Bnt.iiii. in the foini of annals, from tJie 
(Christian eta to tlie yr-ar ll-M. 'Jheoldtst .Mn. ni c'^tstem e 
ilates from ahoiit the year •''dl. and is thouglit. witli n.ui.h 

jtrohahility, to have ... p.'itly *ompo-ed, jvartjy ti'an.s'rihcil 

from earlier annals, hy or under the dirt'etnm <»f Arehhi'hoji 
Blt'orntind. From tliis time th<* (’hronielt* seems to have heen 
eontinued under succeeding Arehhishojis of (’anterhurv to the 
time of the Cuiuiuest, when the t-isk was tninsh'vn-tl, under 
what circumstanees we do ii<>t know, to the monk.s of Peter- 
horotigh. 

It seems po.ssihle (o tnue two piiiuijial hands in the lom- 
pftsition of the (VinnitcA* j>rior to tin* time of Piegmund one 
that of a Northumlu'i.in. tlie other of a We.st Saxon writer. 
'I'lie traces of the Nortliuiiihrinn hiiml an* nnist evid(*nt. espe- 
eially in the eailier portimi ; umler tlie year I4H occurs 
tlie passagt*, * From this Woden spniiig all <•”}• royal kindreti, 
and that of the South Huinhrians akso.' Other indications 
occur under the yc'ars (d)” and 702 : and the comparative ful¬ 
ness with which Northumhriau afiiiiis are iveonled, as rom- 
trasted with all the other Anglo-Sa.xcm kingdom.s except 
sex, points to the same conclusion. The Northumhrian w< rk 
was very lik<*ly iierformc’d at Lindisfnnie ; at any rate, soon 
after tlie touching notice of tlie destruction of the monastery 
hi the year 793, this writer disappearo, and Northunihrian 
history sinks hack into a cloud of inipenetmble darkness. Of 
tlie MSS. which contain these Northumbrian aunals, the 

c 
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Laadian MS. in the Boflleian Library (the E of Mr. Earle’s 
late edition) is the most important and complete. Mr. Earle 
has shown cause for suppo.siug that this MS, was compiled at 
the monastery of Peterborough, in or soon after the year 1116. 
The other great MS., known as the Benet MS. (the K of Mr. 
Earle), represents almost exclusively the historic view and 
literary interest of the South and West of England ; thu.s, 
while the history of Alfred, on which the Laud MS. i.s almo.st 
silent, i.s minutely and lengthily told in the Benet, huiidrcds of 
notices of Northumbrian aHairs which are found in the former 
are entirely omitted in the latter. The analysis of all the 
leading MSS. of the Chronicle has been ably’ made by Mr. 
Earle but it is singular that he should have overlooked the 
significant entry in the Laud MS. under the year 419 above 
noticed : since that entiy demonstmtes, not merely that a 
Worcester scribe obtoinod Northumbrian information, wliich is 
Mr. Earle’s theory (Introduction, j). xL). but that part of the 
Chronicle itself comes from a Northumbrian hand. 

60. Considen'd a.s a nhole, tlie literature of tlie .inglo- 
Saxons com cys the impression that they' weie a prosaic and 
practical race, solid but slow thinkers, without much imagina¬ 
tion or mental fire. What they might have miule of it, had 
they l)een allowed to develop their literature uninterruptedly, 
it is, of course, impo,ssible to .say. But it .seems reasonable to 
suppose that, for ulterior ends of higher good, it was ordered 
that the Sa.xon commonwealth should not repose in unmolested 
prosperity. A vein of sluggishness, of Bootian enjoyment, of 
coarse indulgence, with forgetfulness of the higher aims of life, 
ran tlu’ough tin’ 8axou character. Their tran.sfercncc from 
the sandy bairens and marshes of Holstein, from the jieaty 
plains and stunted foic.st.s of llano\or, to the rich .soil and 
milder climate of England, tended to de\ elop this weak side 
—this proneness to ca.se. In their old dwelling-place they 
were at least stimulated by the necessity of contending with 
the unfi’uitfulucss of nature and tlic encroachments of the sea ; 
in comparison with it, England must have la'ou a terrestrial 
paradise—a very land of Cockaigne. This tendency to relapse 
into habits of indolence, which Hir Walter Scott has portrayed 
in the character of Athelstan in Ii'onJioc, extendeil to the 
learned class, and to the churchmen no less than the laity. 
The influence of such a man as Beda should ha^■e V^eeii enough 
to inaugurate a long era of literary energy ; yet William of 
Malmesbury assures us that, with the. exception of the brief 
Saxou annals and the barbarous epitome of Ethclwerd, he had 
* Two of the Suxon Chronicle! jtarallel; Oxford, 1866. 
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not Ix'on able to discover any historical work composed by an 
Anglo-Saxon upon the afiairs of Britain, from the death of 
Beda to his own time. To form the future English character, 
it was necessary that the liarder and sterner elements which 
belonged to the Scandinavian race.s, should lie mingled and 
gradually fused with the softer Germanic type. The Danish 
invasions and immigrations, which commenced in 787, and ter¬ 
minated with the establi.sliiTient of the Danish dynasty in 1017, 
cfiected this. But in tlie process, the existing literary culture, 
and nearly all the establi.shments which had l)een founded to 
promote it, were swept away. In a cx)untr}' reduced to the 
dismal cojulition described by Bishop Lupus in a sermon 
preached to his flock ' about the year 1012, it was impossible 
that men’s thoughts shouhl Ik* efficaciously tumefl to any sub¬ 
jects save such as bore upon their personal security. Canute, 
indeed, aft<“r be hatl restored inbmial peace and ordei*, 
showed a desire to patronise literarj' men, and, by reliuilding 
the monasteries, to <ij)en asylums for learning. But the glory 
and greatness of his reign gave an impulse rather to the bican- 
dinavian than to the Saxon genius. No Kngli.sh poet sang of 
his victories ; tlmt ta.sk was left to the sraldx. whom he brought 
witli him from Denmark. By this time large ndvanee.s had 
l)eon made towards the amalgamation of the race.s. Writing 
of the year 103(i, Malmesbury * says that the citizens of London, 

‘ from long intercourse with these l>arl>arian.s' (the Ihuies), 
‘had almost entirely adopte<l their cusGun.s.’ The Danes 
atlopted with facility the Anglo-Saxon tongue, though import¬ 
ing into it many Danish wonls, and prolwibly breaking down 
to a great degree its p-ammatical structure. Tlie secular laws 
of Canute, addressed to Iwth races eijually, are written in 
Anglo-Haxon. All that tlie cold Nortli could supply, the 
English nationality had now received. The stubborn hardi¬ 
hood and perseverance which were illustrated in the Drakes, 
the Cooks, the Stejihensons, of later days, were, by this large 
infusion of Danisli blood, made a part of the English nature. 
The intellectual activity and literary culture of the South, 
together with tlic great Roman tradition of political order and 
vigorous administration, were still wanting ; and these were 
supplied by means of the Norman Conquest. 

> Turner, Ang.-Sax. Book vi. ch. xiv. 

> >lalme»>biir}', i>. 2t)5 (Bobu’s series). 
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PAET Tl. 

Tin: NOKMAN PKIilon. 

IOC,i:r.o. 

1. Iv (.ho ago at \vhioli wo aco arrixo,!, two cia^'Scs f)f ouai 
only cultivated litoratuco, tlio olorgv and the iidnstroE. Tlio 
local contn's at wliicli learning was to Lo oLtainod wore of two 
kinds, the uni^■prsit!ps and the nionastorii's. Poetry and light 
literature were comparatively indej>eiKlent of sucli aids ; yet 
the form and development even of these could not liut he 
largely dependent on the social and moral condition of tlu* 
classes amongst which they were circulated. The intellectual 
achievements, therefore, of the clergy -both >Saxon and Norman 
—the means of self-culture wdiich they had at their disj-vosal, 
and the degi’ee of succe.ss with which they a\ ailed themsehes 
of those means —the difi’ei-ent classes of poct.s, their nationality, 
the traditional or other material.s uf»on which they worked, 
and the furtherance or obstruction which they met with in 
the temjier and habits of the time .ill thp.se mathn-s must 
now 1)6 successively touched upon. What we have named the 
Norman peri<xl embraces more than two centuries and a half, 
and includes the long conflict Itetween two opposing elements, 
which terminated, on the whole, in favour of wliat was 
English, yet so that the national language, literature, and pre¬ 
vailing opinions, were all tieeply coloured by Pri'iich words 
and French thoughts. 

2. For many years after the Compiest the Sa.von <iergy 
were in no mood or condition to betake themselves to the 
tranquil pursuits of learning. Ihdore, that catiistroph(>, re¬ 
ligious fervour and rigour of dis<dpline had long been on the 
wane amongst them. We read of much laxity of manners, of 
bishops holding two or more see.s at once, of priests so ignorant 
of Latin as to be unable to say mass without innumerable 
blunders. The Conqueror, who, with all his cruelty and pride, 
hated hypocrisy and empty profession with all his heart, would 
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not tolerate these relaxed ecclesiastics, and by the nomination 
of Lanfranc (a native of Italy, but for many years prior of 
Bee, in Normandy) to the see of Canterbury, inaugurated a 
great reformation in Church matters. Borne few of the Saxon 
bishop-s, as the noble Bt. Wulstan of Worcester, Agelric of 
Chichester, and one or two others, were left in j.>os.session of 
their sees ; tin* rest had to make way for Normans. Nor was 
this all. Had the unworthy only Is-en dejawetl, and the 
worthy still allowed to look forward to advancement to l»e 
obtained through desert, the Saxon clergy might .still liave held 
together, and with renewed .strictne.ss of life arevi\al of learn¬ 
ing might have taken place among them. But the re[>eate<l 
iiKsurrc'ctions of the English exas{»enited the tiery temper of 
the Con(|ueror; ami after having (luelhsl them, and thu.s 
‘ overturned the power of the laity, he made an onlinance that 
no monk or clergyman of that nation should l)e suffered to 
aspire to any dignity whatever.’' Thus cut oft' from the hope 
of due recognition for merit, the B.ixon clergy were deprived 
of one of the chief incentiv<>s to .study. One may be sure that 
from that time the more ambitious :iniong them ^^ould make 
haste to learn French, and would rather tlisguise their 
nationality thati avow it. Yet there was at lesust one monas¬ 
tery. in which a literary work, la-gun in happier times two 
<-(-nturie.s before, was earried on by Saxon monks, and in the 
Baxoii tongue. This wa.s tlie continuation of the Stixori 
(■Jinmu'lf, compo.sed in the im>iia.st<'ry of Peterlnu-ough. It 
ends abruptly in the ftrst year of then-igiK'f Heiny II. (ll."»4), 
the writer or wrib-rs la-ing by tliat time j)rol»ably unable tx> 
resist any longer the universjil fashion of employing r,atin for 
any serious pro.se work. William «>f Malmesbury, Henry of 
Huntingdon, (roofliev of 'Monmouth, (kvradoe- all these, and 
many otliers, were writing history at this very time, and all, 
as a matter of course, wrote in Latin. Tlie Anglo-Saxon, too, 
being no longer tauglit in schot)ls, nor s{>oken in the higher 
circles of society, had lost very much of its original hannony 
and precision of structure ; and whoi the aimalist found him¬ 
self using one inflection for another, or dropping inflections 
altogether, he may well have thought it high time to exchange 
a tongue which seemed crumbling and di.sintegrating under 
his liands, for one whose forms were fixed an<l if-a grammar 
mtiomil. Little did the down-hearted monk anticipate the 
future glories whi<‘h, after a erisisof fran.sformation and fusion, 
w ould surround his rude ancestral tongue. 

3. Yet literature and learning w-ere not negligently or oven 
• MiiIiiiCKlian-, p. US”. 
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unsuccessfully prosecuted in England during tliis wliich we cull 
tJue Horman periotl ; and this is a fact which wc must learn to 
see in its true light, in order to understand aright the rise of 
English literature in the fourteenth century. J\gain, the intel¬ 
lectual awakening which spread to England in the eleventh 
and twelfth, and produced valuable literary results thei e in the 
thirteenth century, cannot be understowl except in connection 
with the general European inovenient of mind which ensiunl 
upon the consolidation of societj' following the long troubled 
night of the dark ages. Somethingniu.st therefoiv! be .said al>out 
the origin of that movement, ahout the course it took, and about 
the gi’eat thinkers whose names are for ever associatt'd svith it. 

4. Strange as it may seem, the revix al of intellectual activity 
at the end of the eleventh and in the twelfth century is clearly 
traceable to the lalmurs and the example of Mahometans. 
Charlemagne, indeed, had made a noble etlbi't in the nijith 
century to systematise tKliication, and to make literature and 
science the permanent denizens of his enqiirt*, but tb<‘ wars and 
confusion of every kind which ensued ujmn the partition of that 
empire among his sous extinguished the .still tVf'ble light. A 
happier lot had befallen tlie powerful and populous kingdoms 
founded by the succes.sors of Mahomet. Indoctrinatod witli a 
knowledge of the wonderful fertility and energy of ^e Creek 
mind, as exemplified especially in Aristotle and Plato, by Syrian 
Nestorians (whose forefathers, fleeing from p^Tsecutiou into 
Persia after the council of Ohaleedon, earrii'il with them Syriac 
versions of the chief works of the Cr<-ek pliilosoplu'rs, and 
founded a school at CondisajKir, near Jlagdad), Jfarouii-al- 
Raschid (who.se reign was contemporary with that of Charle¬ 
magne), and A1 Mamoun, his .succe.ssor, saw and assist'd in 
the commencement of a brilliajit period of literary activity in 
the nations of Arabian race, which lasbMl from the ninth to 
the fourteenth century. Among the Arabian kingdoms none 
entered into this movement wdth more earnestness and success 
than the Moorish kingdoms in .Spain.' We hear of the Uni¬ 
versities of Cordova, .Seville, and Cramula; and the immense 
number of Arabic mauu.scrij.ts on almost every subject con¬ 
tained at thi.s day in the library of the Eseurial at Madrid 
attests the eagenies.s with which the Moorish writcTS sought 
after knowledge, and the universality of their lite*rary tastes. 
Of their poetry, and the effect which it had on tliat of Christian 
Europe, we shall s[)eak presently. Their proficiency in science 
is evidenced by the remarkable facts which William of Malmes¬ 
bury relatt'S of Cerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvesb'r IT. After 

^ Jjitfj’ature oj the South of Kvrope. 
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luiving put oil the monastic ha1>it at Floi-y, in France, his thirst 
for knowledge led him to quit his cloister aiul betake himself 
to the Moorish community in Spain, about the year 1000. At 
Seville, we are told, he ‘ satisfied his desires,’ liecouiing an 
adept, not only in astrology and magic, >mt also in the ‘ lawful 
sciences ’ of music and astronomy, arithmetic and geometry. 

‘ These,’ says Malme.sbury, 'with great perseverance he rev ived 
in (laul, where they had fora long time l»een wholly obsolete.' 
Allowing for some exaggeration in this statement, since the 
studie.s of the Trivium and Quadriv iuni,' among which the 
said lawful scieimes were included, had never been wholly 
discontinued in the West since the fall of the Roman Empin*, 
we may yet ea.sily conceive that (lerl>ert wa.s the first who 
jKvpularised intJaul the use of the Arabic numerals, without 
which arithmetic cfiuld never have made any considerable 
jirogress ; and that by ini|K»rting the astiTmomical instruments 
used by the Moors, togelh<-r vv ith a knowledge of the mechanical 
jvrinciples on v\ hich they were constructed, he may have placet! 
the study of astronomy cm a new footing. He became a public 
jirofessor on his return intev tJaul, and had many eminent 
jsTSons among his scholars. 

n. Our iH'xt tbrwai'd step tran.sjK»rts us to the nionastery of 
Ilec, in Normandy. There the ablmts Herlmn, Lanfranc, and 
St, Anselm formed a line of great teachers, whose lectures were 
eagerly atUnidcHl, both by laymen and ecclesiastics. Whether 
the intelh'otual life of Rex; was diivctly intiueneed by the 
writings of the givat Arabian thinkeivs. it is ditticult to ascer¬ 
tain. Avicenna, the jihysiciaii and philosrtplier, died in 1037 ; 
therefore in jxnat of time, his exjjositions of tlie ArLstotelituv 
philosophy might have heconie known to Ltinfranc and An.selm. 
The Oiytinint, howevt'r, which was translated liy Boethius and 
wa.s known to Bede and Alcuin, had never eeas*>d to lie used 
in the .selniols, and the writings tif St. Anselm do not, wo be¬ 
lieve, contain any proof that h<' was acquainUxl with any other 
of the works of the SUigdrito liesides the Aristotelian logic. 
Still, it is not only passible, but jirolavble, that the reports 
hi'ought by (b'rlKirt and othein of the jvalmy state of literature 
among the Moors, and of the steal liotli of teachers and students 
in their universitie.H. may have indii-ectly had a stimulating 
effect on tlie studies of Bee. 

6. Ht. Anselm, abliot of Bfw after lAvnfranc had been called 
into England in 1070, is consideixid by many the founds of 
the scholastic philosophy. At any rate, he stvms to have lieeu 

’ The Trivium oonsislod of grammar, logic, and rhetoric; the tiuadrivfnm 
of arithmetic, geometry, niuEic, and oatroaomy. 
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llio first to apply, on a large scale, philosophy and its formulro 
to the doctrines of religion. Yet, as he did not originate a 
method, and his writings do not form a systematic whole, it 
would seem that he cannot fairly he called tile founder of scho¬ 
lasticism. What the true scholastic method was, and hywhom 
originatc'd, we shall pre.sently see. St. Anselm merely handle.s, 
with great subtlety and dialectical .skill, certain special sub¬ 
jects, such as the divine e-:sence, the Trinity, original .sin, Ac., 
but does not treat of theology as one connected whole. For 
these doctrines he endeavours to find irrefragable intellectual 
proof, and to show that they must be as necessarily accejited 
on grounds of reason as on groinuls of faith. Thus In' defines 
}ii» Frodof/iitiii, a treatise on the existence of (lod, to Ik- ‘ faitli 
seeking understanding ’ (fides qinerims int.('llectuni), and says 
that he has fi-amed the nork “und(T tlie cliai-.uter of one 
endeavouring to lift up his mind to tin* contemplation of tlu' 
Deity, fiml to ir/iat /ii’ liflii'fi'x.' Yet we 

may be certain that St. An.seini iiim.self, like all the saints, 
derived tlie ci-rtainty of his religious con\ ictions (hrough tin' 
will rather than through tlu' reason; In' belieied and loved, 
TTTPi'efore he knew. He, and those who v.ere likc-mindeil to 
him, could safely pliiiosophise upon the doctiines of faitli, 
because they already possessed, and firmly grasjied, the con¬ 
clusions to which their argumentation was to lead. But what 
if a thinker were to arise, who should follow the sanu' ])ath 
without the .saiin* preservatixe ? What if a being of brilliant 
genius, of cajitisating eloqui'iice, of immense ambition, should 
undertake to philosophi.se upon religion, without the safeguard 
of jier.sonal sanctity ? 

7. Such a heing xva.s the famous Abelard. Tin's is not the 
place, to cidarge uiion his .story, which in every subsequent 
age has attracted the regards alike of the j>oet and the j)hilo- 
•sopher.' Suifice it to .say that lie developed a great scheme, 
of wliat xvo sliould now call rationalism, thi’ough taking up St. 
Anselm’s argumentative way of jiroving rt'ligious doctrine, 
wfithout his .spirit of docile .siihmi.ssion to authority. He made 
faith and reason identical (charitas Dei per tidem nive rdf.iunin 
djmnn infinsa), and his scholars demanded from him, he in¬ 
forms us— evidently placing his own .sc'utimonts in their 
mouths—not words hut idea.s, not bai'c dogmatic statements 
but clear enunciations of tbeir pbilo.sophical import. His 
lectures, at Paris, MeJun, and Troye.s, were attended by en¬ 
thusiastic multitudes. Housed from its long intellectual 
slumber, the Western w'orld, like ii man whose limbs have 
> It 1ms been bniidlcd by Bnyle, Consiu, Fopc, Cawtboin, &c. 
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been numbed by long inaction, delighted in the vigorous 
exercise of its nienbil powers for the mere exercise’s sake ; or 
else was eager to tiy their edge upon whatever subject came 
in tlieir way. Hence, on the one liand, the endless logical 
coinlait.s, the twi.stings and tamings of the syllogism in eveiy 
shape, ihe invention of innuiiienible sophisms and solutions of 
sophisms ; on the other hand, that undue extension of rational 
metlKsls to objects of faith whicli we have ascril>e<l to Aljelard. 
Tlie danger was groat; already Al>elard’s definitions and ex¬ 
planations ti’emlded on the verge of heresy, if they did not go 
iicyond it ; but the gTound-tone of his philosophy was still 
more incomsi.stont with a traditional scheme of l>elief than any 
jiarticuhir exju'o.ssions. 

S. At this crisis Ht. Bernard appeared to check the grow¬ 
ing evil. He turned back the .stream of philo.sophy, or rather 
li(* forced it back within its own limits, and forlwule it to 
encroach upon a domain w hich did not l>eloug to it. In an¬ 
swering Abelard, In* (bmied that Faith and Rea.snn were 
idc'iitical, or that tin* doctniies of faith could be di.scoverod 
and j)roved inde[K‘n<lently by any argumentiitivo process. The 
objects of faith, he .said, are given to us from above ; they arc 
revealed by (uxl exactly In-cause it is imjmsible that they 
should b{‘discoNenxl ly man. 'Quid magis contni rationem, 
<iuam latione rationem conari tramscendere ? ’ A conference 
between the two, to be held at Soi.s.sons, was agreed to ; hut 
when the time oame for \ indieuring hi.s ])hiIo.s()phy, Abelaixl's 
lieart failed him, and he apj>ealed to the Fofie. He was on 
the wholf* leniently trcafixl ; he .siH^ms to have had misgivings 
that he had w'andered into a wrong path ; ajid his life of 
struggle and sull’criiig found its close in the jx*aceful st'clusion 
of t'luny, whose abliot, Peter the Venerable, generously 
sheltered and pi-ot4‘cted his unhappy fri»>nd. 

We must not .suppose, however, tliat St. Comard’s influ¬ 
ence as a thinker wa.s maiidy of a negative sort. On the 
eonlrary, this last, and not least eloquent, of the Fathers 
scarcely ever (‘luployed lii.s penetrating and \ei'satile genius 
except for some end of practical otlificjition. Whether he 
addre.sses his ow n monks at Clair\aux, or writes to Pope 
Kugeuiu.s, or kindles the cru.sadiiig zeal of nations, or counsels 
the Ivnights of the Temple, or composes Latin hymns, tJie 
evddent aim of his labours is alw'ays to enlighten, animate, and 
do good to his neighbour. His Latin is admirable; far 
superior to that of St. Anselm ; and the charm of genius 
unites with the halo of Saintliness in giving attractiveness to 
his writings. 
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9. Scholasticism, then, mode what we may call a false start 
in the school of Bee ; its true commencement dates a little 
later, and from Paris. Peter Lombard, the Master of the 
Sentences, hit upon the most convenient method of presenting 
theology under philosophical forms. The dnta of religion— 
the substance of revealed truth—he took from tiaditiou ; and 
reserv'ed to philosophy the sul)ordinate office of presenting it 
in a connected form, of deducing inferences, solving difficulties, 
and harmonising apparent discrepancies. The Book of Sentnicfx, 
which appeai-ed in 1151, is a complete body of tlu‘olo^ in four 
books. It commences with God—His being and attributes ;— 
then treats of the Creation, lirst of angels, tlien of man : of 
the Fall, and original and actual sin. In the third book it 
treats of the romedv of the Fall—the Incarnation, of the 
theological vii-tues, and the gifts of the Holy vSpirit ; in the 
fourth of the sacraments, purgaioiy, the resui-rection. the last 
judgment, and the state of the blessed. All these doctrines 
are given in the form of ‘ sentences,’ extr.icted fi'om the 
wi-itings of the Fathers. The sentence's an' inte'‘sj)ers(*<l with 
numerous ‘ quivstiones,’ in which the author propose.s and 
attempts to solve any difficulties that may arise. The con¬ 
veniences of this plan are manifest, and it was at once adopted. 
Alexander Hales, Albertus Magnus, St. Bonaveuture, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in the thirteenth century—Duns Scotus, 
and William of Occam in the fourteenth — whatever may l>e 
their differences, agree in treating tlu'ology as a whole, in 
seeking its data from authority, not from speculation, and in 
confining themselves to the di.scus.sion of special questions, 
lixtraneous impulses were not wanting. The metajdiysical 
and ethical works of Aristotle l)ecame known in the West 
about this period, chiefly through the cojiimenteries of the 
celebrated Spanish Arab Averrhoe,s (U20-IiyH), and pt>wer- 
fully stimuhxted the speculative geni\is of the schoolmen. 
But the admiration of the Greek philosopher degenerated into 
an extravagance, and lus authority wa.s at last considerwl 
infaUihh in the schools. It w^as as if the age, iji its horror of 
losing its way, w'ould have a shetft anchor for the mind as well 
a.s for the soul, and chain the progressive intellect of man to 
the Aristotelian philosophy, l)ecau8e the unchanging interests 
of the soul demairded fixity and certainty in the eternal Gospel. 
So it ever is, that a true and valuable principle, once found, is 
sure to 1)6 strained in the application. 

10. The scholastic method, having thus taken its rise in 
Paris, soon spread to England, aixd was pro.secutwl tliei*e with 
equal ardour. Some of the greatest of the schoolmen were 
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Britisli-I>orn, altliough tlipy reaped their highest honours, and 
spent tlie greater part of their lives, abroad. Alexander Hales, 
the Jrrefragable, the master of Bt, Bonaventure, was the au¬ 
thor of the first important commentary on the work of Peter 
Lombard, and died at Paris in 1245. Duu.s Bcotus, the subtle 
doctor, whost; birtliplace, anti even tlie date of whose death, 
are not certainly known, but who wa.s, at any rate, a native 
of the British I.sle.s, after l<H;turing at Paris wdth extraordinary 
success, is said to have, died at Bologna in I-IOS. William of 
Occam, styled tlie Invincible, pit.s.sed the greatf'r part of his 
manhood at the Court <if tlie Emperor in Cennany, and died 
there in the year 1517. In the great struggle then proceeding 
between inij)erial aiifl paj«il claims, (Jccam sided with the 
Einj)erors. He wiLs abso in his «lay the lieiul of tlie school of 
the Nominalists, a section of the .schoolmen which maintained 
that our abstract ideas had no realities corresj>ondii»g to them 
in external existence, but mertdy corre.spondcd in thought to 
uni\ ersal b rms in language, tliat is to generalisetl exi)if*s.sions, 
airived at l)y the ah.stniction of flitTenuice.s. 

Walter Burley, elected a fellow of Merton CoDec’e (far the most 
ilistingiiishetl of the O.xford Colleges through all the fourteenth 
eciitury) hi 130.*), cultivated the .scholastic logic and nietnphy.sics with 
great assiduity, being .ail opjKinent of the bcotists, Six or seven of his 
works wete jitinleil, cliielly abroad, in the fifteenth ami sixteenth 
centuries. 


Historians and Chroniclers 

11. Tint great intellectual movement which we have lieen 
describing exptMuled its force chiefly on questions of theology 
aiul philosophy ; hut it also caused other .suhjttcts to Ire treat«l 
more intelligently and studied more earnestly. A gr«it number 
of historians and chroniclers flourishetl in England during this 
period. All of tJiese were ecclesiastics, most of them monks ; 
and nil wrote in the Latin langungt'. With the exception of 
Marianu.s Bcotus, Chxlericus Vitalis, and Ranulph lligden, they 
all confinetl themselves to recording the successioir of events in 
their own country. There i.s no occasion to seek out motives 
and particular itiduccments impelling the learned of any 
country to historical conqxrsitiou. All men are eager to know 
the past; to hear nlarut the deeds of their forefathers ; to 
take their l>earings, as it were, from the elevation to which 
history rai.ses them, an<l from n survey of the road along whicli 
their nation, or i*ace, or class, havo come, deduce more trust¬ 
worthy conclusions as to the unknoviim future which lies before 
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them. If, however, in regard to the principal writers, any 
special reasons must be given, it might be mentioned that 
William of Malmesbury, and his contemi^orary, Henry of 
Huntingdon, took as theii’ litemry model the Veneiuble Bede, 
the father of motlern history in the West ; that Riehanl tlie 
Canon recortis witli natimil complacency tlie chivalrous adven¬ 
tures of King Riehanl, in whose tmiii he visited Palestine at 
the time of the third Crusade ; and that Ceoft'rey of Monmoutli 
and Caj-adoc, when clothing in a gnive liistoric dress the 
floating fictions which had come down the stream of their 
popular poetry, may have thought to indemnify their Welsh 
countrymen fVa- recent defeat and present inferiority, by 
telling them of tlic imaginary victories of Arthur over Saxon 
hosts. 

Some account inu.st be given of tlu' chief hi.storians or 
chroniclers in each century of our pei-ifKl. Tlie tweltth century 
is tlie rieliest; then llourished Eadiner, William of Malmcb- 
bury, Ordericu.s X'italis, (Jeoffrey of Monmouth, Sviiieon of 
Durh am, Florence of M'orcester, St. Ailred, 1 Imiry of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, Cirahlus Cainhreiisis. Renc'dictiis Alih.i.s, Raljih de 
Ificeto, and Roger de Hovwlen. lu tlu' thirteenth century 
the leading names are Roger of WcMidover, and Matthew 
Paris; in tin* fourteentli, iS’icholas 'J'rivet, and Ranuljdi 
Higden. 

1 '1. Eadmer, the fuitlifiil and trusted fullowt r of St. Anselm, 
wrote a chronicle to wliich liog.ivo tlii’ name Hixforui *V/>rara/a, 
termiiuiting in 1122. Fiw the reign.s of the two sons of the 
Conqueror it i.s the most valuahlc woik that we jiossess ; it 
was printed by Seldeii in 1G2.‘5. 

13. The chronicle of Ingulfus, with it.s vaiiou.s coiitiiuiii- 
tion.s, exbmcls from about G.'iO to 148G. It i.s chielly occupied 
with the hi.story of Croyland, an abbey founded in the eighth 
century by Etlielbald, King of Mercia, at thi“ jdace where had 
stood the cell of his friend and coiife.s.sor, St. Cuthlue tlie an¬ 
chorite. Ingulfus was abbot from lOT.'i to 1109, but the jiart 
of the chronicle wdiich lie wrote ends in 1090. The first con¬ 
tinuation was by Peter of Rlois, archdeacon of Rath, wJio died 
at a great age about the year 1198; a letter to liim from the 
abbot, Henry de Longebamp, asking him to undertake the 
work, with his reply, in which he explicitly states his purpose 
of continuing the work of Ingulfus, are still extant. Rut 
nearly all the charters and dewls of grant, in which tlie 
chronicle aliuunds, are spurious. 

No ancient MS. of tbi.s Chronicle exisl.s, and the many spurious or 
dubious passages in it have thrown an air of unveracity over the whole. 
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When wc arc t-olrl that Tnprnlf attended lcctnr('.s on Arit-totlc at Oxford 
before the Coiniucst, and that ‘ brother Tcrricus,’about llO'J, lecturetl 
at Cambriiige ‘ according to the Introductions of Averroes,’ who was not 
bom till many years later, we sec that the, hand of the interpolator has 
iKJcn busy. Hence Sir Francis VaXgOiVi-. {Quart. Iter. vol. 34) concludes 
the bfwk to be ‘a historical novel,’ *a monkish forgery of the Ihirteenth 
or fourteenth century;’ and Mr. Krwinaii (Aiwwc Conq. iv. 600) 
iip))oars to take the same view. Still, there i.s a great rleal in the book 
which one feels certain is genuine ; but for the want of any ancient 
text it is inijKJssible accurately to distinguish the true inclal from the 
Iwise. Mr. Uiloy’s view (Introd. ed. Bohn, p. xii.) is probably not 
far from the truth. ‘ Finding among their archives a chronicle of the 
convent fnuu the earliest times (said to have Isen comiKised by the 
bcuipects' by order of Abl«)t Ittrketul [the second founder of the 
abliey after its destruction by the Dane^J), tlie monks made it the 
vehicle of their fictitious cliarfers, added to it the liistories which had 
been written by Kgelric * (Tnrketid’s nephew ) and Ingulf, laid tlie 
whole cojfied afresh, and deposited the MS. in the .s;icristj as corrolai- 
rativc proof of their title to their lands.’ This was done, Mr. Riley 
thinks, about 1 415, and the charters forgtsl almut tin' same time. (See 
Itongh’s Jlistory of Croi/luiut, and ri tia\>l. Journul, xix. O'J.) 

11. William of Malmesbury, a monk in tlie fatnou.s iiiona.s- 
tcry of that naiito, founded hy the leisli St. Maithilf in the 
seventh eenturv, d(“<Iicated his l/i.'-fori" Ihipnii to 

Kols’i't, Earl of (<loueester, a natural .son of Ht'ury I., and the 
chief patron of literature in those tiiue.s. He eon^’atulates 
himself on Iteing the Mirst who, since Iledii, has an*an|^d a 
eontinuous hi.story of the Engli.sh.' Being, as he tells us, of 
Norman de.sttent hy one parent, ami of Saxon hy the other, he 
writes of the aetions of ImrIi impnrtially. (Jerttiiu moilern 
liistoriaiis have, jwrhap.s, made t<>»> much of the alienation 
caused lad ween Saxon and Xorman hy the clirterenc*e of mc€“. 
The English knew that William of Xormandy professed to 
Itave a.s goinl a title to tlie crown ns Harold ; it was eltiefly 
the unjust law.s, mit the }K“r.sons, <»f him and liis .sons, to which 
they had a roottxl ohjeetion ; and it wa.s as the ‘ tyrants of 
their fields,' jiot as Normans, that they detested hi.s followers. 
Mahm'shnry himself, though half Norman, evidently regards 
himself as a thorough Ilngli.slnnan ; the history of England, 
from the landing of Hengist atitl Horsa, is his history. Arch- 
hishop Ijiinfrano has a sjHH-ial devotion to Dunstan, a Saxon 
saint ; and even the Saxon chronicler can freely praise, the 
Nonuiui ahliot of Peterborough, if ho is a man of worth and 
stands up for the rights of the monastery. Blahnesbury’s 
history comes down to the year 1142;—lie is supposed to hav e 

* The Smnpects nl" CroyUud (avfiTaucred, Rt. play-fcUows) were • few of 
the ol U'st monks who hiul a share ia the government »if the monastery. 

* Kgelric’a narrative was incorporated by Ingulf in his own work. 
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died soon afterwards. Besides writing the history of the 
jEhiglish kings, he also compiled an account of the English 
bishops ,—De Gesiis PontiJicHni ,—composed a history of Glas¬ 
tonbury abbey, and biographies of Bt. Aldhelm and other 
saints, and left behind him various other works, of which 
some are still in MS., while sev'eral are not now known to 
exist. 

15. Ordericus Vitalis, though his father was a native of 
Orleans, and he himself lived the greater part of hi.s life, in 
Normandy, speaks of himself as ‘ an Englishman' (Bk. v. cli.' 1). 
His father Odelirius, a clei’k, and a member of the household 
of Roger of Montgomeri, accompanied his lord to England at 
the time of the Conquc.st. He .seems to have married an 
Englishwoman, by whom he had three sons, Orderic (Itoni in 
1075), Everard, and Bene<lict. His wife died, and Odelinus 
soon afterwards resoh'ed to give uj) the remainder of hi.s own 
life, as well as two of his son.s, to the ser^•ice of Gofl. M'ith 
Benedict, he took the monastic habit in a convent founded on 
his own laud near Whrew.sburv ; tlrderic, when but a boy ten 
years old, was gi\ en over to the monks of St. Ewoult in Nor¬ 
mandy. Writing some tifty-ti\ e years aftiu wanls, the histm ian 
says: ‘Wherefore, G glorious G<xl, who biulest Abniham to 
depart from his own land and his father's house, and the 
society of his kinsmen, thou didst put it into the heart of my 
father Odelirius to separate me entirely from hiimscdf, and 
devote me, in body and soul, to thee. He therefoiv, amidst 
floods of tears, deli^ cred me, also weeping bitterly, to the 
monk Reynold, and, sending me into e.vile for tlie love of thee, 
never saw me afterwards. Being tlnm a young boy, it was 
not forme to oppose my father’s will ; anti lie promised me, for 
his part, that if 1 became a monk I .should partake with tlie 
Innocents the joys of Par:'disc. ... I was ten years old when 
1 crossed the British sea, and arrixed in Normandy, an exile, 
unknown to all, and knowing no one. Like Joseph in Egypt, 
I heard a language to which I xvas an utter stranger. But, 
supported by thy merciful gotKlness, J found the utmost kind¬ 
ness and attention amongst these foreigners.’ 

Tlie Ecdtmiastical History of Orderic, though ('xtremely 
desultory, is of g^t value for the light which it reflects on the 
state of society in Normandy Ixith before and after the reign 
of the Conqueror. It is in thirteen books. The first two treat 
dP the life of Christ and the ministry of the Ajaistles, and 
bring down the succes,sions of secular princes and Roman 
pontiffs from the Christian era to 1141 or 1142. The five 
books which follow treat of all sorts of things; the life of St. 
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Evroult; the history of his moiiastory; the lands wliich it pos¬ 
sessed ; Uio history of reliffion in Normandy from tlie time when 
it was first planted there; the story of 8t. Nicholas, and the 
translation of his relics; the careers of Hildebrand and Robert 
Guiscard; a short sketch of French history, and many other 
matters, terminating with a description of the death and funeral 
of William the Conqueror in 1/H7. The remaining six }>ooks 
carry on the history of e\ pnts in England and Normandy, wiUi 
tolerable regularity, from that date to 1141. 

10 . Geoffrey of Monmouth, author of the famous llintoriu 
JJritoinnn, was a Welshman, as his name implies, and was raiml 
ill 11.02 to the bishopric of St. A.saph. He also dedicated his 
history to Robert,, Karl of Gloucester. It profe.sses to lie a 
translation of ‘ a very ancient l>ook in the British tongue,’ 
brought out of Brittiiny by Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, in 
which the actions of all the kings of Bntain were relatetl, from 
the Trojan Brutus 'down toCadwallader, the son of C'adwallo.’ 
Nothing further is known of this ‘ very ancient Ixiok,’ and not 
It single page of the Jii.story will stand the test of criticism. 
Wliat amount of trutii may he mixed up with tlie ma.sa of 
fahsehood it is impo.ssilile now to iletermine. But the l>ook 
must ever possess an ahidiug litemry int<'re.st, l)ecau.se, like 
the pi'eti'iided hi.stoiy of Charlemagne by Archbishop Turpin, 
it furnishetl a ricli mine of materials to the romance writers, 
of whom wo shall hate to .speak presently. It is to Geirffrey's 
ardent Widsh nationality, and di.sn'gaixl of historic precision, 
that we owe the raw material of the undying story of Arthur 
and till’ Knights of the Round Table. 

Alfred of Beverley, treasurer of the great chtm-h there, liaving after 
a long search obtained the loan of a copy of the HUtorio. BnioHHm, anil 
not being rich enough to paj' for a transcript of it. copied ontananibcr 
of jgi.ssages, to whicli he gave the name of * Detiorationes Galfridi,’ and 
out of these, and many other woiks, compiled a small volume of A/inalf, 
extending from the fatudous Brutius to 1121». This work was published 
by Heurnc in 1716. 

17. Symeon, a monk of Durham, tlie great luonastery 
which had arisen towards the end of Uie tenth century, on a 
steep jutting hill enfoldetl in n liend of the Wear, to guard tlie 
sacmi deposit of the l>ody of Kt. Cuthbert, bishop of Lindis- 
fame, wrote, alwit 11 OS, a Higtorui Dunrfmetms ^cclesio!, in 
which, after telling of the rise and early fortunes of Lindis- 
farne, founded by St. Oswald in the sp^•enth century, and of 
the w’ondorful life of Cutlrliert the sixtli bishop, he described 
the straits to which the monks were brought by the inroads 
of tlio Danes, their wondering from place to place for several 
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years with the hotly of the saint, their settlin;,' ff)r a hmulml 
years at Chestcr-le-Strcet, and final estahlislnnent at Durham. 
From this point he continued the narrative for about a hundred 
years, making it close in 1096. This history was first printed 
by Sir Roger Twysden {Decern ScHptores, 16f)2); and in the 
critical introduction, which was furnished by Selden, an attenii)t 
was made to show that the writer could not have Iteen Symeon, 
but was probably Turgot, prior of Durham. But a dissertation 
by JTr. Rud, prefixed to an edition of tiie Hiatoria published 
in 17 . 32 , proved the utter futility of Seldeu's arguments. 

Symeon also wrote a chronicle, J/isforin lln/inn AyiijJorinn 
et Dacorinn, which commences at the point where Beda's 
history end.s, and, using Asser freely, and largely afipropriatiiig 
the work of Florence, then recently published, ends in 1129. 
For northern affairs he is often a valuable and original 
authority.' 

This second liistory of ,Symeon was contimu'd foi- tu enty- 
five years by John of Hexham. To tlie same monasteiy 
belonged Richard of Hexham, prior, frmn wl om we ]ia\ e 
two valuable works, one giving the history of the church of 
Hexham the other on the • A<“ts of Stejdien and the Hattie of 
the Stendard.’ (,S<‘e The Ps-iocii of Jh.ehdnt^ edited by .Mr. 
Raine for the Surt. Soc.) 

18. Florence, a monk of Worcester, taking foi’ the founda¬ 
tion of his work the voluminotis annals of the Irish monk, 
Mariauus Scotus, com])osed the Chronicle which bears his naiiui, 
coinmenciug with the Creation and terminating in 1117, the 
year l>efore the author’s death. This woik, in all the early 
portion, is substantially taken fi’om Beda, Assit’s ],i/c ofAlfrcil, 
and the Saxon Chronicle; but as Florence a})proaches liis own 
time he l>econies really valuable, preserving to us the, knowledge 
of many facts, especially in relation to Worcester and the parts 
adjoining, including Wales, which no othei- writer mentions. 
His lists of Saxon kings and bishops are also for the most part 
peculiar to himself, and of gr-eat \alue, siiicts they are derived 
from .sources, some of which arc unknown and inacce.ssible. 
Another monk of Worcesb'r, nametl .John, tr>ok up the. work 
where Florence left it, and continued the, annals to the year 
1141. Tliis John has, under the y<3iir 1118, the following entr}’; 
it is the one gleam of light but for which Florence of Worcester 
would be to us a bare name;—‘Doin Florence, the monk of 
Worcester, died on the nones of July. His keen inbdligencc 
and perseverance in studious toil have rendered this Chronicle 
of Chronicles pre-eminent above all others. 

• The works of Symeon, edited by the author, arc now in course of publica¬ 
tion in the Rolls series. 
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Cnrpr.s Icnvi tcjjit, f.piriti:.s ;istr,i 

Quo ccnieiKlo IJeuiii cum .‘:uictw icgnet in ;cvmii.’ 

A Kfcoinl Muitiiiuntion, made (juite indrpeiidoiitly, by two 
iiiouk.s of Bury St. Edmuiid.s, iiriiifp; down the narrative of 
fveiit.s to 12Do, w'itli a f'ap, }iow('v«-t, from 1141 to 1131’. 

ll'''r. St. Allred is the author of a va!unl)!o Life of Edward 
the t’onf(*.ssor, an account of the Battle of the Standard, and 
the sin^odar namitivo of the Nun of Walton. lie is also la*- 
lieved to l>e the author of tlie treati.se on the Saint.sof Hexliani, 
])rint(‘d hy Mr. Baino in tlie Surtees work on Hexham. 

lit. < )f Henry of Huntingdon, personally, we know next to 
nothing, hut In's temh neies anri <)ualitications as a writer may 
he well judged of from the extending tf) the death of 

Stephen, which hears his name. He was Archdeacon of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, wliicli was tlien in the diocese of Lincoln, and a friend 
of th<‘ Bishop Alexander, who Inld the see next hefoixi the great 
and nolile St. Hugh of Lincoln, with tli(> incidents of wlio.se. 
life one of the rc'cent jnihlications of the Bolls series has made 
IIS familiar. Henry is rhetorical and sometimc.s did'u.se ; he lia.s 
at the same time the tastes of an antiquary, and the heart of a 
thorough Knglisliman ; he d»‘liglits in thos(> old Saxon clironicles 
and poems wliieli tlu' yiolished Latinists of the twelfth century 
generally reg-arded as Iwneath their notice, ami he actually took 
the trouhle to tianslale into Lattin prose the war-song on the 
haitle of llriinanliurgh. which In- found in the AVecen fArenic/.’, 
I’O. 'J’lie elironicle whielj passes under the nami' of ‘Bene- 
dictus Abbas,' t.e. Bene<lict, .\hhot of Peterlau’ougli l»etween 
1177 and lllEl, a record of th<‘ highest importanoo for the 
icigns of Heniy II, anti Biehaisl 1. has heen conjectunxl hv 
the latest editor, Brofes.sor Stiilihs, to he the work of Biehaixl 
Fitzneal, Ireasinx-r to Henry II., the author of the treatise 
Duilnijns rlf’ Scarrdi'id. it certainly wn.s not «cri/tc»t hy Btme- 
dictus, for Uieix' is distinct e\ itlence of its hatinghetm trnn- 
itrnlx d hy lii.s ortler. 

•Jl. Tlu‘ chronicle of 'William of Newbury (called also 
Neuhrigensis and (Julielinus Farvu.s) relate.s to the .same reigns, 
and terminates in 1197. It is in live hfx>ks ; the first of which, 
after hrieHy retracing the history of tlie Normaji kings, treats 
of the reign of !stepUen ; the second and thinl deal with the 
times of Henry 11. ; and the fourth and lifth with thos*' of 
Kichard 1. William was a tiionk of .some enlightennunit; he 
protests in his preface against the ju'uctiet' of muddlitig history 
and mythology togetlier, after the fasliion w hieh had l>een set 
hy Geoflrey of Monmouth. 

22. Balph de Bioeto, Dean of St. Paul's in Londou; is th^ 

R 
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author of an important chronicle called Jviaghies Hisforiaruvi, 
extending from 1147 to 1202, about which year he died, and 
also of an historical abridgment called Abbreviatiori/’g C/iroiii- 
cortini. In liis later years Ralph was a friend of Walter Map, 
a canon of the same cathedral. 

Gervase of C'auterbury, a monk of flie great monastery of Cliiist 
Church in tliat city, was professed in 1163. He commenced as a writer 
by composing several tracts on the quarrel which broke out Iretween 
Archbishop Baldwin and the convent in 1135. About 1188 he began to 
■write the important clironiclc which bears his name ; .starting from the 
burning down of the monastery in 1174, and stopping at the death of 
Bicbard in 111)9. In another liLstoric^U work, tlie (iota llcgvni, lie 
abrit^es the story of the British kings from Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
continues the narrative to 1210. He is also the author of a curious 
topograpliical work, Majtjia Miindi, and of a scries of lives of the arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, Actus. Poiitificuvi, from SI. Augustin to Hubert, 
who (lied in 1205, (See Bolls edition of his works, and the prefaces by 
Professor Stubbs.) 

23. Giraldos de Barri, Siiniamed Cambiensi.s to mark his 
nationality, was one of the' ablest and most stirring .spirits 
produced in a remarkable century. Horn in 1117, the child 
of William de Barri, a jrowerful Norman haron of Ptunbroke- 
shiro, and a M^elsh lady t)f royal descent, (lir.ildus united in 
himself, in a notable degree, the good and bad ijualities of either 
race ; he wa.s energetic, proud, and grasping with the Norman; 
imaginative, genial, vain, and flighty witli the Celt. He re¬ 
ceived his education at tJie l^niversity of Paris, whence ho 
returned to Males in 1172, and, as Archdeacon of Brecknock, 
discharged with the utmost zeal and ability the duties of a 
vigilant pastor of souls. His uncle, who was Bishoj> of St. 
David’s, died in 1176, and the chapter elected Giraldus to tJie 
variant see, iiut Henry II., to whom his Welsh connection and 
sympathies were no recommendation, insistetl upon tlie iippoint- 
uient of a .safer man. The king, however, than whom none 
could better recognise or gauge the worth of a man of capacity, 
employed Giraldus on several missions of imiK>rtanec. He .sent, 
him, in 1185, in the train of his son John to Ireland, 'w'here he 
stayed about a year, and it is to this visit that we owe two works 
^ the greatest liistorical and untu{uarian value, the Topoyrophia 
Hiherniat, and the Vaticinalis £.rp»y 7 uitionis Huitoria, under 
which strange name the conquest of Ireland by Strongbow and 
his followers is graphically and minutely described. Ho was 
Mfain employed by tlie king iu 1188 to preach the crusade in 
Wales, in^ company with Archbishop Baldwin, and liis well- 
known Itinerarium Cambria’ was the literary result of his 
labours on this occasion, which were also highly successful iq 
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regard to their immediate ohjcct, for the fen id elofjuence of 
Giraldus was exactly calculated to touch the hearts of his sus- 
ceptil)le countrymen. Again, in 119K, there was a vacancy in 
the see of !St. David’s, and the canons ag-ain nominated Giral- 
dufi. But the Arelihisliop of t 'anterhury, who prohahly knew of 
his design, if elect'd, to clnim n>etiopolitan rights for the see of 
St. Da\id's, resolutely opfiosed their choice. A furious stnjggle 
ensued, the steps of which are detailed, pjirtly in Giraldus's 
autohiogmphy, the work entitled 2>e liffniK a xe (Ipxlis, partly 
in his historico-legjil treatise on the s<»e of St. David’s, De Jure rt 
SUthi Meuvreusis Kerfethf. He visiD'd Rome more than once, 
and had rejx'ated interviews with Innocent HI., the master¬ 
mind of t^hristendom in that age ; Vmt, after all, the Archhishop 
was too strong for him, and another man was appointerl. Aft<T 
this great disappointineirt w e hear little more of our liery friend, 
who a]>pears to have lived some eighteen years longer, in retire¬ 
ment, Itut in easy eiieunistauees, <lying about the year 1217.' 

24. Soger de Hoveden, one of the many ornaments of the 
gr<‘at n>igu of Henry 11 , was a ehurchman dev oted to legiil and 
teelinioai studie.s, w lio acted as <»ne of tiie king’s clerks or 
.S('cretai'i<'s. ’I'luis is ('xplained the manner in which his AiiuiJn 
ai'c eiieuniluTed with copies of < harters. letters, hulls, briefs, and 
other documents. Being a native of Yorkshire, ho naturally 
treats with somewhat disproportionate fulness the affairs of 
the northern eountie.s. He intended his Jiistory to form in 
some sense a eontimiatioii of that of Beda, and therefore made 
it eommence from tlie year 732, cjin-ying it down to 1201, the 
events of the last twenty yeai-s lieing told in verv great detail, 
so as to form om* half of tlie entire work. 

25. Boger of Wendover, a monk of !^t. Alban.s, Prior of 
Behoir at tlie time of his death, in 1237, left behind him a 
chronicle entitled F/oreti l/iMorittrtun, which is oonsideretl to 
l«i divided into tliree parts. The first, extending frem the 
Creation to the year 417, is entirely copied from older 
authors, and is of no v alue. The second part, wliich reache.s 
to about the year 1200, is in the main copied from otlicr 
chroniclers, but is valuable inasmuch as it pix'scrves to us 
many extracts from lost woiks. The third }>art, recording the 
history of Roger’s own times, is e.xccedingly valuable as an 
original authority. 

26. Matthew Fans, also a monk of St. Allvan.s, wrote, 
uudei’ the title of Hidoria Maj<rr, a History of Riigiand, eom- 
moucing from the remotest times, and coming down to 1259, 




* See Mr. Diowur's csNCollent Introtfuctiou tu Uie works of Ginildus, wUIchI 
him fur the UoUs scries in ISiib 
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the year in ■which he dietl. It was lonj; hclicved that the 
entire ■work was oj’iginal, hut it lias Jioen lately discovered that 
the whole of the earlier portion, down to 123h, is taken from 
the Flores J/istoriarum of Roger of Wendover. So far as it is 
a contemporary authority, this bulky work has always hceii 
considered as of the highest value. Allowance must, however, 
he made for the prejudices of a monk when ho writes of the 
secular clergy; perhaps for those of an Englisliman when he 
writes of the court of Rome. With tlu! Jlisturin Mujor is 
printed a continuation to the year 1272, su])j>osed to he Ly 
Rishanger. Paris also wrote the lUstorid Miitor, frf)m the 
Conquest to 12.');h lately ])rinted in the Rolls sei’ies. 

27. Thomas Wikes, .said hy Pale to have lieen an .Vugus- 
tinian canon of Oseney, near O.xford, is one of dale's Qifitojui' 
Scripiorrs. His chronicle, from the Conquest down to 12ti0, 
gives a brief summary of evmnts ; from that point, to 12S!', 
wh'uv he breaks off suddenly, he is very full and interesting. 

John of Oxnead, a monk of the mitred abbey of Sf. Rem t 
Holme in Norfolk, compiled a chronicle (published in the Rolls 
series) from the arrival of the Savons to I2!I2. 

2S. "William Rishanger, a monk of St. .Mbans, arote a 
chronicle which he seems to have intended should seme foj- a 
continuation of the hi.story of Matthew Paris : it e.vtends from 
12:)9 to 1:107. 

29. Nicholas Trivet, a Dominican, anil Ranulph Higden, 
a monk of St. Werhurgli'.s, in Chester, composed, llie one a well- 
written series of AiinaLs, e.xtending from 11 .'lb to 1 .'107, the other 
a work entitled Polychronieoa, which comes down to l;h')7. 

This was the .standard work o!i general hi.story and 
geography towards the end of tli<‘ fourteenth and all through 
the lifteenth century. The Ritin MSS. of it are jirodigion.sly 
numerous. No doubt Chaucer made use of it; it is (pioted hy 
writers in the Wyclif controversy.' and Henry of Ivnyghton, 
writing about the year I-100, excerpts largely from it. Jt is 
divided into seven books, of which the first is a sketch of 
Universal Geography, taken from Pliny, Solinus, Beda, Ac., 
and the second contains a summary of Ptniversal History from 
the Creation to the destruction of the Jcwi.sli temple. The 
entire work is being edited by Mr. Babington for tin- Master 
of the Rolls, and will till many volumes of the .series. 

30. Many chronicles, giving the history of particular 
monasteries or dioceses, and assigning to political cvent.s only 
the second place in point of importance, have been edited in 
recent years for the Rolls series. Such are the chronicles of 

* FatcifaU Zizaniorum (Rolls series), p. 'P)6. 
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AV)in"(loii, Kt. Alt)aiis, Berinoudsey, Burton, Canterbury, 
Dunstable, Durham, Eveshatii, Cloucester, Hyde, Melsi or 
JVleaux (anabbe,y in Ibolderness), Osoney, Tewkesbury, Winton, 
and Worcester. Calo, nearly two buinlred years ago, publislicfl 
the Chronicle of Melro.se, and the Annals of Margaii, Ilam.say, 
and Waverley. There are treasiir»‘.s in these ample records 
which as yet are far from having bp-'n fully utilised by English 
historians. Among such compilation.s, none hitherto has 
excited a wider interest than the Chnniicle of Joc'lin dp llrahe- 
loud, paraphra.sed and commentetl upon by Mr. Carlyle in his 
Putit (Did I’l'ptipnt. docelin was a monk of the great monastery 
whicli inifl arisen over the .sacred remains of the Ea.st Anglian 
king, St. Edmund, slain by heathen Danes in the ninth cen¬ 
tury. The old Beodricswortli had become ‘ St. Edmund's 
bury,'the town of St. Edmund ; tlie abbey was richly endowed ; 
its al)bnt wore the mitre, and was .summoned to Parliament as 
one of the magnates of the laud. Jocelin, commencing from 
the year (117.1) itv which he took the Benedictine habit, gives 
us the history of the abbey, interweaving many a pa.ssage 
liciping to liring before our <‘ye.s, as they .stofsl in the flesh, 
King Richard and Ids ba.ser brother, down to 1203. Here he 
abruptly breaks off, for what r(‘a.son it is imj»o.ssible to s:iy, 
since he is known to hav(> lived some years longer, and to have 
been almoner of the convent in 1211. The chief interest of 
th<> chronicle lies in the account of the <dection of Abbot Sam¬ 
son in 11,'^2, and in the nanutive, so forcil)ly lninslate<l into 
tlie language of the idnetwmh century by Mr. Carlyle, of the 
suecess with wlucli that strong, ju.st, iwticnt ruler gradually 
raised out of a confusion and indebtedness whicli seennHl in¬ 
extricable the atl'airs of tlie convent, and ma<le the good name 
of St. Edmund and of his huusi* once more respected through¬ 
out England. 


Law and Medicine: other Prose Writing's. 

31. Early in our period the stinly of laws and jurisprudence 
was ixivived, and carried on with the eagerness and exclusive¬ 
ness which arc incidental to revivals. Up to the twelfth 
century the Homan law had lieen kiiowir either by tradition 
or imperfect copie.s. But tlie Pi.sans, when tliey took Amalfi 
ill 1137, are said' to have di.scovered an entiix' copy'of the 
Pandects of Justinian—the work in wliioli (together witli ite 
sister publications, the Coilox and Institute) the law's of the 
Homan empire were hy' tJie oixlers of that emperor (alxmt Uie 

* S«o, however, Ilullam's Lileralure nf KHmpe, vol, i. p. (ii. 
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year ,534) collected, classified, and explained. Copie.s of tlie 
treasure were soon multiplied, ojid it was studied, among 
others, by Gnitian, a jnonk of Bologna, wlio conceived the 
idea of collecting and arranging in a similar way what may be 
called the statutory and tnvditioual law of the (Jliristian 
Church. He published, in 11-51, under the name of 
a collection of the canons of councils, the decrees of popes, 
and the maxims of the more ancient Father.s, all which 
branches are included under tlie geneiiil term of Canon Law. 
The fame of Gratian and his work drew students to Bologna 
from all parts of Euro|>e, and noted schools of canoni.sts and 
civilians (for the Homan, or civil, was studied there jxiri 
pnssn with the canon law) grew uj) at that city. English 
ecclesiastics re-sorted there in great numbers, and impoi-tisl the 
legal know'ledge thu.s gained into the ('eclesia.stical courts of 
their owm country. These courts, both on account (vf tlie 
greater simplicity and clearne.s.s of the law administei-ed in 
them, and as le.ss open to be tani])ered witli by royal o>‘ ari.sto- 
cratic influences, were much resorteil 1o by tlx- Jaity in pre¬ 
ference to the b'lnjionil <ir common law eoui-^S. Tliey were 
coirsequently the object of keen ill-will among the lawyers, 
and of jealousy or opposition on the jwrt of (he crown. But 
they seem to have had this good ellect, if no otlier that their 
rivalry stimulated the law'yers to poli.sh, digest, and jire.sent in 
a rational and consistent form, the ancient common law of tlie 
land, which otheiwise could not ha\e stood its ground against 
its twin foreign rivals, lienee arose, m'ar the end of the 
twelfth century, the work of cliief justiciary Kanulf de 
Glanville, On the Lairx and Gm./oa/.'. of Eni/hind^^ tlu‘ earliest 
extant treatise upon English law. The well-known work of 
Bracton, bearing the same tith', was written about the mifldle 
of the thirteenth ceutuiy. 

32. The chief .seat of medical .s<-iciice during this jieriod was 
the University of Salerno in Italy. This uni\«‘rsity was in 
existence before the time of Charlemagne, who founded a 
college in it. It was known as ‘ tlie < ity or commonwealth of 
Hippocrates’ (civitas Hippocmtica), and wjm at the zenith of 
its reputation in tlie twelfth century ; early in which the 
Hchola Snlernitana, a bairried poem iii leonine, i.e. riming 
Latin verses, on the mode of preserving health, was composed 
and published. In 1225 tlie University received from the 
Emperor, Frwlerick II., the exelu.sive r ight of granting mwHcal 
degrees in his dominions, lake all other sciences at this 
period, medicine was greatly indebted to the researches of the 
* Traetatvt de LegUme et Consvetudinibus regni Artglim, 
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Aral)ians, for profiting' by which, Salcnio, from its j^osition on 
the Mwhterranean, was singularly well fitU-d. 

33. John of Salisbury, l»oru a)*out 1120, pa.s.sed fifteen 

years of hi.s youth and manhood in studying and teaching in 
France. He attended the lectures of Alsdard, Gilbert de la 
Porn'**', the Englishman Robert Pullus, Alljeric of Rlieims, 
RolK'i-t of Meiun, and the gi’cat grammarian Williatii of 
Gonehes. I n 11 .^) 1 he was made secretan* to Theobald, arch- 
hishop of Gauterbury, and continued to Imld the same office 
under Thomas a Ibs ket. With his ar{ l)bishop he .shai-ed the 
hardships (jf exile, and returning with him to England in 
1170, wa.s ju'csent at the murder in Ganterbury Cathedral; 
one account says that be was .sprinkled with the martyr’.s 
hltsjd. Jn 1170 he was appointcfl hislif)p of Ghai-tre.s, where 
lie died in 1180. His works are miseellam'ous in their con¬ 
tents, and setun to proc<-ed ujion no well detined general plan. 
The PoUrriiticiiH ib' Xi(i/ix VtinnUniii >( Philoso- 

jihorniii, aildiessfsl to Ih'eket, then chaneidlor. wms completod in 
tl59. Tlie ‘ frivolities of the courtiers," Ia which ho means 
.dl that Runyan would th-scrilK* ns mcrchaudi.s<> in the markets 
of the city of \'anity, are examined and cen.sured. By the 
‘ ftKitsteps of the philosophers ■ are meant those pliilosophical 
doctrines, (cliielly those thought out and projiomuled by the 
clergy, in whom .John sei's the .salt of tlie earth and tlu‘ only 
efl’ectual check on the aU*rratious of maukind), which were 
worthy to lx- generally i-eeeived and follow<‘d. The style of 
this work deserves to b<‘ calltHl pure and jadi-shed, wlien we 
consider the ag(^ in which it appearetl. A treatise* in Latin 
elegiacs, entitled fJnt/ii'liruM /)og//m/e Pbi/onofikoriiui, ha.s 
mueh the .same argument ns the /\>Urra(icifs. The 
eornpo.sed alamt IIGO. is a pro.se treatise in six l>ooks, and, 
aeeordiiig to Mr. M'right, ‘contain.s valuabh* materials for the 
hi.stoiy of .scholastic phihi.sopby during tlie twelfth century, 
aiul furnishes jiortraits of tJie leiulers of tlu* difi’ereid sfnds 
by one wlio luul lived and studied in their society.’ .John also 
wrote a Life of St. Aust'lm and a brief memoir of Tliomas h 
Becket, liesitles a fragment ealltHl Dr' Si'pU’iii .SVpP’ni** and a 
few other sliort pieoe.s. In the twentieth volume of Pertz, 
there is a fra.gment of contemjxmiry p<.*ele.siastical history, the 
Ififttorin Pontiftrnlin, wdiioh i.s now generally attributwl to him. 
(See tlie excellent work, Johmint's SarcJtt'nemtin, by Sehaar- 
sohmidt, Leipzig, 1862.J 

34. Geoflrey Vinsauf’s Jfinf'rarii(m Rr'piti Amjlortim 
RicharAi H aVwnnn in ffrram I/ir'nK’tnli/monnn (jirinted by 
Gale in 1G87} is a detailed narrative of the thiixl crusade, from 
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tlie pen Oi an eye-witness. As such, it is a work of tlio 
highest value. It may be said to close with Richard’s de¬ 
parture from Palestine ; a few lines suffice the author to de¬ 
scribe, by way of brief allusion, the king’.s captivity, redemption, 
return, and reappearance, in France. The work seems to have 
been completed in 1197 or 1198. In assigning it to Vinsauf, 
Gale thought liimself justiiied by the heading of a nearly con¬ 
temporary MS. of tlie work, preserved at Cambridge. But 
Professor Stubbs, in his edition of the, Ifincntriiini prepareil 
for the Rolls .series, lias .shown cau.se for believing jn-etty con¬ 
fidently that Vins.iuf had nothing to do with it, but that it 
was the work of one Richard, canon and prior of the Holy 
Trinity in London. 

3.'). Walter Map, writing of hims’‘lf, siys, ‘ (pii marchio 
sum Wallensilais he w.ii jirobably a native of Ilerefoi-dsliire 
or Gloucestersliire, but of Welsh (>\tr,ict ion. for Map or Mali is 
Welsh for ‘.son;’ ‘ Mabinogion.’ ‘tah's for children.’ He 
pursued his studies under (liraial la Pmadle at the Hniversitv 
of Par •is. His masterly intellect and his wit recommended 
him to Henry IT., who emjiloyed him on si'V(uid imj)ortant 
missions, and made him one of his itinerant justices. 
Ciraldus do Barri (fi'om whose Sjn-rxlmn Errfrsiti almost all 
that is known of Walter Maj) is derived) tells us that he was 
for many years the i>arson of Westbnry, near Bristol, and 
had a stitf contest witli a neighbouring Cistercian conwnt, to 
j)rotect from them the immunities and jaopevty of his benetiee. 
He had no love therefore for the uliite ludiit of that order; 
ami when tlu' king was once .sending him out on circuit, 
and charging him to deal erjual justice to all men. Map quietly 
replied, ‘ Excej)t Jews and white monks.’ Si. Thoma.s a Becket 
o ice asked him what reliance could be jilaeed on the Welsh, 
to whicli Map replied in his own dri w.iy by felling a g(jod 
story. In 1170 he was made a canon of St. Paid's, and twenty 
years later he became ar<‘hdeacon of Oxford. That he had 
much to do with C-xtcnding and impi-oviug t!ie organisation of 
the infant university, may he rea.sonahly surmi.scd. Notliing 
later is recorded of him ; Imt wc know from Ciraldu.s’s H.r- 
puynatio Jlihprnid' tliat lie was dead in 1209. 

Of hi.s pro.se writing.s in French we shall speak pre,seiitly ; 
in Latin, lie is tlie author oi Dr d {Uiriidiinu, a gossijiing 
book, in five ‘distinetions,’ on the liistory of the English 
Court, and the employments of tlie i-onitiers. It is a diseon- 
nected record of his experiences of life as a courtier, and was 
evidently written at odd times during the cour.se of many 
years. A pa.ssage in the fii-st di.stiaction jiatJietically Imwails 
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tlio conquest of Jc'rusalcm 1>y the Saracens, wliieh happened 
in 1187. Besides a liistory of the court, from William Rufus 
to Henry II., the hook contains accounts of inodfun heretics 
and recent niiracle.s, a collection of fairy le<rends or'appari- 
tiones fantasticic,’ the dissuasion aijainst inin'ia;:'e addressed 
l)y Valerius to Rufinus the philosopher, and tale.s, dealiu" 
nnu'h in t!i<f marvellous, ahont v.triotis jiersons. The work 
was edited hy Mr. T. Wright for tlie Camden Society in IS-iO. 

A book of u similar cliar.u ter, iti wliicli (lie Miilhf)r d -scribes a 
\ isit wliieh 111- made tn Ijondoii, i-. tli<‘ Ot 'ut Impi vinliii ot Gerv.ise of 
Tilbury, written .ahoul Till, ami dcdleatcd to the ciii!>*‘r()r Olho IV. 
(lorviise. h;n iiiLT Jias-scil his _\outh in Itaty .sixl Sii'i'y. entered tlif im¬ 
perial service, was :ipf(iiiiti-d marshal of the kiiiyilom of .\ries, and 
mari ii'd ii kinswtniian of the arehttisliop oi t h;it city. (.Stnlibs, (rirniff 
of C. ; !‘ref:ice.) 

.‘hi. OfSffiWulf, wliosi- name shows his Kntflish hirtli, we 
havi* !i sliort narrativtt of a vov.ioc to Palestine in llOk’. This 
was jirinted in J)'A\ezac’s Roruoil f/.< Voi/nijos, and a transla¬ 
tion lias appearetl in Bohn's AntitpiariiUi Library. 

•17. Richard Aungervile, of Bury, Bishop of Durham, 
wrote a little lustk, called I'ltil'ihihlon, towards the middle of 
the fourtetmth century. Me wtis ti di.stiiiiruislied puhiic niait 
in the reigns of Lilward II. sind Edward III. Having; 
furthered the designs of Isahella, near th(> close of her un¬ 
happy hu.shand's reiicn, l>c was, on the accession of her son, 
loaded with honours anti rewards. In ITld, the ,s(‘e of 
llurham heino \acant, Biehtird, thttutili tin* cliajiter electetl 
iinotlit'r person, was, liv the stqtport of the kin;; and the 
jtlaced in the cliuir of St. ('uthhert. In l.’i.'U lie was nuuht 
(dhtincellor. In 1 :!;!?< hi* earrital to Paris Edward IlL’-s decla¬ 
ration of war ; lait lie did .so with a lieavy heart, for he lovetl 
Prance, and was accustomed tt) call Paris the ‘ jiamdise of the 
world.’ Sonu* n(‘i;otiatioHs with llavid Bruce in Idl-’) were 
the lust jmhlie liusiness in which he was en;.;a'p*d. Retuainino 
thcncefoiTli ijuietly at lii.. .see, he w rote the and 

died shortly aftf*rvvanis. 

Tin* ti'eati.se is in twenty ehaptt'i.s ; it is the fruit of the 
author’s love of hwihs and zeal in colhaiino them. Chapter IV. 
is tin* uulnijqiy liistory of a hook, told by it.self ; anion;; all 
its enemies, woman, that, ‘la-stia bijwihili.s,' with her projam- 
sity to clean and put in oitler, is one of the wor-st. Stnere 
lan;;uai;(* is used respectiii;; the monks and tin* corniptiou 
l're\ alent anion,!; the orders ; in n*atlin;; wliieh, it net'd hanlly 
hf* said that the almost universal pn*jiidiee of a .secular 
clergj-nian against the i*(’;;ular.s must betaken into tin* account. 
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In several chapters he maintains the superiority of the ancient 
classical authors, with whose works he shows considerable 
familiarity, over modern writers. This suggests to M. 
Cocheris, the French editor of the Philobihlon, the true and 
weighty remark, that a series of ‘ little revivals ’ of ancient 
literature may be traced through the whole course of the 
middle ages, and that it is not true that antiquity was disco¬ 
vered at any given epoch, for ‘antiquity had never been lost.’ 
Speaking of his mania for collecting, Ilichard says (ch, viii.), 
‘ When I held high office, and it l)ecame generally known that 
I preferred books to money, l)Ooks of all sorts flowed in upon 
me—coenulenti quaterni et decrepit! codices—dirty quartos 
and shaky folios.’ In another place he says, ‘Wisdom, thou 
art better than all other treasure, but where shall we find 
thee 1 In libris quideni y>rocul dubio posuisti tabernaculum 
desiderabile tuum, ubi te fundavit Altissimus, lumen luminum, 
liber vita;.’ He tells us that the monks and friars, especially 
the Dominicaus, masters of arts, scholars, and professors, all 
of either sex—of every degree, estate, or dignity—whose 
pursuits were in any way connected with books—all came to 
know him, and helped to gratify liis passion for accumulation. 
And when be himself could visit Paris, that seat of learning 
and splendour, the joy was almost toogi’eat for utterance. ‘ O 
heate Heus Heorum in .Sion, quajitus fluminis impetus 
voluptatis lietiticavit cor nostrum, quoties pai-adysum mundi 
Parisiis visitare vacavinuis, ibi moraturi, ul>i nobis semper dies 
pauci prae amoris magiiitudine videbantur.’ Ilichard writes 
not seldom in a strange lauitering tone, which in a modem 
would savour of scepticism. But the eloquent and feeling 
words with which he conclude.s the treatise show that this 
was not so with him. His love of V>ooks was but a whim after 
all, and he knew it to be so; deep in his soul lay that faith 
which is the root of the wlmle matter, and his religion was 
sound, intelligent, and p<uwading. 

Science: Adelard, Boger Bacon. 

J18. Adelard of Bath (in English, vEthelheard) is dc-scribed 
by Mr. Wright* as ‘the gimtest name in English science 
before Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacoji.’ He lived in the 
reign of Henry I. He travelled for seven years, chiefly in the 
East, and studied mathematics in the Arabian scdiools, which, 
though verging to their decline, were still the depositories of 
more of the science of the Greeks and Chaldees than could be 

* liingr. Brit. Lit., Normnu period. 
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fouiitl elsewhere. Before 1116 he wrote De, JEodem e.t Diver go, 
an allegory on the relative attractions Of philosophy and the 
world. His otlier works arc, Quctstiones N^ntnrahs, the preface 
to which was printed hy Dom Martenne in 1717, and Regnhe 
Ahnci. He also translated Euclid from the Arabic. 

39. The thirteenth century is illustrated in the history of 
science by the name of a great Englishman, Roger Bacon. We 
have seen how astronomy, and the subsidiary sciences of arith¬ 
metic and geometry, were included in the old Quadrivium, the 
coui'so of study winch liad struggled down from the Roman 
Empire. The reason of this lay in the absolute nece.ssity of the 
tiling; for without some degree of astronomical knowledge the 
calendar could not be computed, and the very church feasts 
could not be lixed to their proper dates. Moreover, the ignig 
fdinig of astrology — the delusive belief that human events 
w(‘i'e influenced by the aspects and conjunctions of the heavenly 
bodies— led on the .student, duped for the benefit of his race, to 
a more careful study of the phenomena of the heavens than he 
would otherwise have bestow'ed. But, besides these long-esta- 
iilislied studies, scientific teaching in other branches had been 
.ii’dently commenced in France by Gerbert, as we have seen, 
early in the eleventh century. But in spite of the intrinsic 
attractiveness of such studies, they languished and dwindled 
away. One cause of this is to be found in the suspicion ai\d 
dislike with which they were popularly regarded. Gerbert was 
believed to have been a magician, and to have sold his soul to 
the evil one. Roger Bacon was popularly regarded in Eng¬ 
land as a .sorcerer down to the reign of James I. To trace this 
feeling to its sources would be a very curious inquiry, but it is 
one foreign to our present purpose. Tlie second pifincipal 
cause of tiiis scientific sbwility lay in tlie sui^erior attractive¬ 
ness of scholasticism. It was plea.santer to l»e disputatious 
than to be thoughtful ; easier to gain a victory in dialectics 
than to solve a jjroblem in mccliai^ics. Moreover, men could 
not distinguish between the applicability of the scholastic 
method to a subject, such as theology, in which the postulates 
or first principles were fixed, and its applicability to subjects of 
which the postulates either liad to be discovered, or were liable 
to progressive change. They tried nature, not by an appeal to 
facts, but by certain physical or metaphysical canons which they 
suppoisod to be impregnable. Thus Roger Bacon says that it 
was the general belief in his time that hot water exposed to a 
low tempeiuture in a ve.ssel would frt'eze sooner than the same 
<iuautity of cold water, because, say the metaphysicians, cow- 
trariwn eivcitatur 2 >t’r cotUrarivm —coutmries reciprocally pro- 
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duce each other. ‘But I have tried it.’ he says, with auiusiu" 
earnestness, ‘ and it is not the fact, but the very reverse.’ It 
thus happened that Roger Bacon, one of the most profound 
and penetrating thinkers that ever existed, had no disciples, 
and left no school behind liim. This great anticipator of 
modern science only serves as a gauge wliereby to test the 
depth and strength of tlie mediieval intellect ; the circum¬ 
stances of the time did not j>ermit the seed which he cast 
abroad to fructify. 

But few particulars are known of his life. He was born 
at Ilchester, in Somersetshire, in 1:114 ; received his education 
at the universities of Oxford and Pai’is ; and, after taking 
the Franciscan habit, commenced a long life of unbroken study 
at Oxford. Among his numerous work.s the most important is 
the Opus Majus, which he dedicated and piesented in 12G7 to 
Clement IV. This high-minded and enlightened Pope hi* had 
known when formerly, as Guido, Bi.shop of Sabina, he had 
v'sited England in tlie capacity of Legate. Chunoui’s and 
accusations were already beginning to be iMised against him, 
for dabbling in unlawful arts ; but the Pope promised liirn his 
protection, and kept his word. But after the death of Cleinejit 
the efforts to silence him were renewed, and at a chapter of 
Fiunciscans held at Paris, his writings were condemned, and 
he himself was placed in confinement. For ten years, dating 
from 1278, he remained a pri.son(*r, and was lilierated at last 
owing to the interce.ssion of .some Engli.sli noblemen w ith the 
Pope. He died, according to Anihony Wood, in 12t)2. 

40. The Opus Majns is an inve.stigation of what he calls 
‘the roots of w'i.sdom.’ The introductory portion discus.se,s at 
great length, and with masterly handling, the relations betwmen 
philosophy and religion. Then he treats of (jrnniirutfica, or the 
study of languages, the first and not the least essential of the 
roots of wisdom, since from ‘ tlu'.se [languages] the sciences of 
the Latins have lieen translated.’ By ‘Latins’ he means literary 
men in general, to whom the Latin language was then the 
medium of thought in all subjects excejit poetry. Nay, the 
‘ Latins ’ threatened at one time, as we shall see, to engross 
even the field of poetiy. Tlie second ‘ root ’ i.s mathematical 
science, the key, as he justly says, to all other sciences, ‘ the 
neglect of which now, for tliese thirty or forty years, has 
vitiated all the studies of the Latins ; for whoever is ignorant 
of it cannot know the rest of the sciences.’ Metaphysical 
disputation, as we liave seen, had proved more exciting and 
attractive. To this part of the work is appended a long geo¬ 
graphical treatise, followed by an account of the planets and 
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tlioir iufliu'iicf'S, which shpws tliat on this point Bacon had 
succumbed to tlie solemn nonsense of the Afabian astrologem 
The third root is pcntppctiva, or optics, a study to which Bacon 
had especially devoted himself. The fourth is experiraentiil 
science, a source of knowledge which, he says, ‘ by the common 
herd of students is utterly ignored.’ The whole work is re¬ 
markably characterised by that spirit of system in which later 
EiTglish philosophers have been singularly deficient. The 
study of each of thes*' ‘ i-oofs of wisdom ’ is recommended, not 
for its own sake, not for im-re inbdlectual impro\-ement, but 
(111 account of fhe relation which it bears to, and the light 
which it is aide to throw on, the sui>reme science. Theology. 
TIic. reasoning is sometimes singular : the study of optics, for 
instance, is stated to In' essential to the right understanding of 
Holy Scripture, because in such passages as ‘ (hiard us. Ijord, 
as tlie apple of an eye,' we cannot fully enter into the meaning 
of the inspired writer, unless we liave li'arned from tliis science 
/one, and with what a multiplicity of precautions, the apple of 
+he eye is seeui'ed from injury. 


Means of Education. 

■41. We lui\e now to impiire what were the jiriueipal means 
of education w liich stmli'iits laid at their eonimand during this 
I'criod. Tile most iinjiortant among tlu'se wen' the two iini- 
lersities of Oxford and Cambridge. There seems good naison 
to belim e that the .school which Alfred founded was e.stablishrd 
at O.\ford. A more central situation could nut be found ; it 
was a royal residence, and the scene of many a great couneii 
of the notables of the kingdom in tlie pei-iod intm-vening be¬ 
tween Alfred and the Coiuiue.st; nor was it in those times a 
slight matter, tliat, standing on the, Thames, and commanding 
by the bridge ('iiclosod in its fortitications the passage of the 
river, it was e((ually accessible to those who lived north of the 
Thame.s, and those who lived .soiitli. The distinction is clearly 
recognised in the Sa.xoii C’Jironiele, and it probably gave rise 
to the division of all the students of Oxford into the ‘nations ’ 
of North Englishmen and South Englishmen, a division appa¬ 
rently as old as the University itself. Once established, we 
may be certain that the scliool would^ continue to exist in a 
precarious way, even in the troubled reigns of Alfred’s suc¬ 
cessors. Perhaps it was at Oxford that Ethelwerd learnt 
the exceedingly bad Latin in which, about the year 930, he 
addressed his cousin Matilda, daugliter of the Emperor Otho, 
with a view of supplying her with information as to the early 
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history of their common country. A charter of Ethelred 
dated in 1006, j)roves at any rate the existence of \'aluahlc 
books in a monastery at Oxford at that time. 13ut at the 
Conquest the dissolution of the University, if it Invd ever 
existed, seems to have been nearly complete. About the year 
1130 it revived, and during the remainder of the twelftli 
century was making slow iipward progress. 

42. The lectures of Abelard, the most activ e thinker of 
his day, were attended by crowds of Englishmen--John of 
yalisbury for one, who has left us a curious account of them 
—and some of his hearers may have opened lectures on similar 
subjects in the halls of Oxford. It is certain that Robeu't 
Pullus (ante, § 33) lectured there on divinity in 1134, and that 
the Lombard Vacarius, brought over from Italy by archbishop 
Theobald, gave lectures on cb'il and canon law in 11 19. T?ut 
it is not till the thirteenth century that we hear of Ovford as 
an important educational centre. A great stimulus seems to 
have l)een applied iii 1229 by the migration of a large body of 
students from Paris to O.sford. The connection between these 
two tj iversities vas during all this js-riod most intimate ; 
identity of religion, common studies, and the use of Litin as a 
common language, produced and m.iintaiiied it : - tiny might 
almost bo regarded as two national col1eg('s in an European 
university, yomc of the groat men who lectured at Oxford 
have been already noticed, but there is one, whoso connection 
with the university in this century was long and important, 
whom we have yet to mention, Robert Orossetete, Bishop of 
Lincoln, was long a teacher at Oxford, afterwarvhs chancellor, 
and finally, in his epi.scopal capacity, c.c officio head of the 
University. A man of varied leai'iiing, and a gi'cat and 
liberal nature, he w'as the warm friend and patron of Roger 
Bacon, and is mentioned by him in terms of high admiration 
in the Opus Majus. The number of students who flocked to 
Oxford in this and the following century far surpas.sod any¬ 
thing that has been seen in later times. ‘ AVe are told that 
there were in Oxford in 1209 three thousand members of the 
University, in 1231 thirty thou.sand, in 1263 fifteen thousand, 
in 1350 between three and four thousand, and in 1360 six 
thousand.’ • All national and local antipathies, all political 
tendencies, all existing schools of thought, found numerous 
and ardent representatives at Oxford. We are not therefore 
su^rised to read of a succession of furious fights between the 
university ‘ nations ’ and also l>etween the student-body and 

1 Newman’s Office ami Work oj Uulveriitie), p. 267. 
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the townspeople. The mendicant orders, though regarded at 
first by the scholastic body with vehement dislike, both in 
Oxfortl and Paris, all at last established houses in, and 
furnished teachers to, the University and it was in the 
Franciscan monastery that Bacon prosecuted his experiments 
in physical science. ‘ Halls ’ and ‘ Inns,’ unendowed, but 
licensed by the University, werx^ the primitive arrangement 
for the accommodation of students ;—the first colleges, the 
main intention of which was to facilitate the education of poor 
students, were founded in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. Merton and University are the first instances of 
such foundations. 

43. Cambridge, which has trained so many minds of the 
highest order in more recent time.s, was comparatively un- 
influeiitial in the Middle Ages. Alx)ut the year 1109 the 
monks of Croyland, at the instigation appaT'cntly of their ablx)t, 
Goisfred, who had studied at Orleans, are siiid * to have opened 
a school in a barn at Cambridge. The scheme succeeded ; 
tJic iiuinl)er of scholars gradually increased ; and a large 
migiution of Oxonians in the year 1:109 .sc'cms to hare estiib- 
lished the rising university on a permanent liasi.s.- 

11. —Next in innwrtauce to the uuiversitic.s 

as seats of education w(‘re the monasterit's. These ai-oso 
rapidly in every part of England after the Norman Conquest. 
William himself was a zealous promok'r of the monastic in¬ 
stitution, ‘ Scarcely did his own munificence,’ says Malmes¬ 
bury, ' or that of his nobility, leave any monastery unnoticed. 
.... Thus in his time the moirastic flock increased on eveiy 
side ; —monasteries arose, ancient in their form, but modern in 
building.’ And in a previous passage he had said, speaking of 
the consequences of the Norman invasion, ‘You might see 
churches rise in ev cry village, and monasteries in the towns 
and cities, built in a stylo unknown Ijefore.’ This style was of 
course the round-arched Norman architecture, of which the 
specimens in England are so numerous and so magnificent. 
Nearly all the monasteries hr England, till the introduction of 
the mendicant orders about 1230, belonged to the Benedictine 
order, or some branch of it, and the devotion of the Benedictines 
to learning is well known. Among the houses especially dis¬ 
tinguished for the learned men whom they produced were St. 
Albans, Malmesbury, Canterbury, and Peterborough. Besides 
the original works composed by monks at this period, we are 

' Bylngulfus (ante, § 13); but the passage is certainly in part, and ina^- bo 
altogether, an inlerpolatiou. 

' See Huber's Englah VHiveriitiet, edited by F. Newuiiiu. 
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indebted to their systematic diligence for the preservation of the 
ancient authors. Every large monastery had its scriptorium, in 
■which manuscripts "were kept, and the business of transcribing 
•was regularly carried on, by monks appointed for the pui*}>os(!. 

45. l^oper .—Among literary help.s, few ha^'o a more prac¬ 
tically powerful influence on the circulation and stimulation of 
ideas than a plentiful snjiply of writing mateiial. Literature 
was grievously hampered up to nearly tlu; end of our period 
owing to the costliness and scarcity of yiaper. For the first 
s(nen centuries after the (Jhri.stian (T.i, Ihc material generally 
used was the papyru.s, imported fi-mii Lgypt. lUit aft('r tin' 
conque.st of Egypt by the IMahomedans, towards the end of 
the seventh century, this iinjtortation ceased. The place of 
the papyrus was now supplied by parclnncnt, in itself a mucli 
better and more durable material, but so costly that the prac¬ 
tice became commou of erasing the writing on an old parch¬ 
ment, in oi’dcr to make Kunn for a new work. A manuscriyit 
thus treated was calk'd a /xilitnpscsf. W’hc'u the characters 
had hecome much faded through ]aj>s<' of time, the same 
ii'otivc scarcity of mateiial - li'd to tlie practice of writing a 
new work across tlu' old one witliout resoiting to enisure. A 
manuscript so dealt v itli v.as ealle<l a riuli c rescripfus. Ent 
since, in manuscripts of tlic tivst kind, tin' yn'occss of erasure was 
often imperfectly jierformofl, and in those of the second, tin' 
old faded letters ciui often, w itli a little ti onble, be di .1 inguishe(| 
lieneath the newer one^, it has Itajqx'iu'd that Mduabli- copies, 
or fragments of ancient woik.s, have in hot!) these ways been 
recovered.' Paper inadi- fiom linen or cotton rags is an 
Arabian invention ; and the lirst yiajiei-, neai ly reseiuhling tliat 
which vre now u.se, was made at Mecca in the year TOb. The 
knowledge of the art .soon passed into Spain, and hy the Moois 
was communicated to the Christians. J'ut it was not till 
towards the close of the thirteenth <entnrv that jiajier mills 
w'ere established in the Christian states of >Spi\in, whem e, in 
the following ceutui'y, the art yiussed into Italy, and 1 ecanu! 
generally diffused. 

Poetry ; Early English Fragments ; Latin Poems. 

40. From the Conquest to the year 1200, the \ei mu ular 
poetry is represented only by a few sri"aps and fragments of 
verse. These are—■ 

■ The Codes Ephraemi Ra>cni.tiis, at Paris, a luanuscrii't <if the Greek 
Testament of the highest value, written over with a wo.'k ot .St. Eplncm is a 
case in point, * ’ 
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(1) Tlio Woii.i' of Ciuuii(‘. 

(2) Arolit)isliop jMdrrd’.s ciirso. 

■ ('.)) Sf. (.iodric's v(‘vs(“s. 

(dj T1 i( 3 propliccy of H('ro. 

Thomas, a moiik of Ely. who v/rote altoiit 1170, lolatos that 
King Canute wa.s once iii hi.s harge on the river Nen near 
I'Jv, with Ids (jueen Einina. As they drew near the iiioiiast(‘ry, 
which stood on the river hank, the i\iouks happened to he 
.sinLiiiig tlie, liour.s ; tlie religious harmony filled tin- liouse, and 
iloated (j\ er the w,iters ; and Cannt.', staiuling up.in tlie harge 
in the Juhilation of Ids .soul, ‘ eoiiifiosed a .song in English, tlie 
hegiiiniiig of whieli run.s as follows : ' - 

I'l liesmigcii Sc iininr-clu's biiicuu Ely, 
hi {'nut cliing ivii fiL-rby : 
i; jwt'S, ('iiito.s, liner tb(' lainl, 

Anl lai'.' \vc l)c, iiiunecbc.s sa-ng. 

Tln.t is,— 

.AbTiily ''■angtlio monks within Ely, 

When Ctint the king rowrd thereby ; 

■ Jtow, iiiy men, nearer the land, 

.\nl let U' fuarthe.se nionks’song.’ 

Douhtlist (^iiiLil -'s poem was in many stanza.s, hut this is the 
oidy oi.e which Inis come down to us. ‘The.se m rses,'adds 
Tlionias, • an' to this day puhliely sung at meriy-makings, and 
quoted a.s ]ii'o\crlis.’ Thomas’ chronicle is in Gale's Sc/'l/>- 
ioivs 1(191. 

-17. W’illiain of Miiline.shurv, in hi.s CV.-.-i'n tells 

us (lint Aldred, Archhisliop of York, who died in 1009, said to 
I'r.sc, tlio Norman Slu riir of Worcester, who had huilt his 
castle close to tlu' moiiastiay at that town, — 

Hat lest I'U Ur.-;; 

Have J'U Uodes kurs, 

Thtm art called Uisc; 

llaio tliou Hod’s curse ! 

4S. St. Godric lived as a lienidtnt Fitichalc, iioar Durham, 
for sixty years, dying in 1170. In a MS. life of him in the 
Eiiig’.s library, written not long after Ids deatli at the request 
of Thomas, prior of I^'inehale, are found (he.sides a few^ other 
detached verses) the following lines, whieh are not without a 
et'rtaiii rude heauty ; they an* said to have been comjiosod hy 
St. Godric : - 

(S.aintc Hnric vlrgine. 

Model- clisu? C'riste.') Iva/arone, 

Onto, .scliild, help kin Godric; 

Onfang, bring hcgilich wiS pc ill Codes riche. 


£ 
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Saint e Marie, Xristes bur, 

Maidenes clonhad, moderc-s flur, 

Hilie min sinnc, rix in tuin mod, 

Bring me to winne wr5 J>e scltd God. 

Saint Mary the Virgin, 

Motlier of Jesus Christ of N.izaivlli, 

Receive, shield, help thy Godrie; 

Receive, bring [himj quickly with thee (o God's kingdom. 

Saint Mary, Chri.st’s bower, 

Maidcn’.s purity, mother’s tlower. 

Raze out my sin, reign in my mood. 

Bring mo to joy with the same God. 

49. The Prophecy of Here (perhap.s HaiiVnd in Devonshire) 
is less iuterestiitg ; it consists of live rude lines, containing a 
propliecy (supposed to hiite heen fiillilled in tlie reign of 
Hichard I.), that Eiigli.shinen .should he ditided into three 
parts, ‘in thre ythded.’ Jt i.s found in tlic clironicle of Beiie- 
dictus Ahbas. 

50. It anay he .staled hroadly, that from the eleveitth to 
tlie thirteenth century inclu.sive, tlie pro.se literature of Europe 
carntb from churchmen, the ^toetry from jaynisu. Put in one 
direction the churchmen made, incursudns into tlie domain of 
their rivals without fear of competition or reprisals. We refer 
to the Latin poetry of the Middle Ages. Much of tliis owed 
its existence to a spirited hut liopele.ss endeavour- one which 
even Erasmus vsnvs tlisposed to rejicat a hundri'd and lifty yeai's 
later—to make the Latin the universal language (;f literature. 
All the existing vernacular tongues— thougli some wane more 
advanced than otheis- were not to he compared in inspect 
of regularity and euphony to the Latin ; and the poets of the 
cloister preferred to write elegant hexameters and elegiacs 
after tlie model of their beloved Virgil and D\itl rather than 
engage in a .struggle with the ditKculties of tJicir native .speech 
in its then condition of fluidity and ra])id change. One con¬ 
cession they did make to the fashion of their own age, when, 
forsak-ing the classic metres, they sought for that measured 

melody which i.s tlie e.s.sentia] form of poetiyy in the Arabic._ 

or possibly Celtic—invention of rime, by tin’s time (1100) com¬ 
pletely naturali.sed in the .south of Europe. The.se Latin rimes 
wmre called Leonine ver.se.s.' Tlie solemn hymns of tlie Clmrcli 
■—some of which are unsurpassed even ns literary compositions 


1 The term seems li> have been originally !i])iiliod oiilv lo rimed hexa- 
meters or elegiaea, and afterwards to have been extended td any J,atin rimed 
poems. The name comes from the inventor, Leoninus or Leonine a monk of 
Marseilles, who flourished about 1135. See Warton, vol. i. p. cl. 
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—were composed in these riming measures ; among their 
authors were St. Anselm, St. Bermird, St. Tliomas Aquina.s, 
and Pope Innocent III. The majority of these were written 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

.^1. No Latin poems of this elevated class were corapo.sed hy 
English ecclesiastics, but leonine verse was largely used in this 
country as a vehicle for .satire and humour. There is among 
the publications of the Camden Society a thick volume of such 
Latin poems,* the authorship of which was long ascribed, 
though upf)U the authority of no MS. of earlier date than the 
fourteenth century, to Walter .Map, archdeacon of O.xford, the 
friend of Ciraldus de Barri, and the compo.ser of .several of the 
gi’eat prose romances conccmiing Arthur, who flourislied towards 
the end of the twelfth century. 15ut Mr. Wright doubts whether 
Map had really any hand ni them ; he thinks that they were 
‘{)robably written at different periods from the latter half of 
the twelfth century to the middle of the thirteenth ; ’ and that 
they emanat<;d from, and circulated amongst, university men, 
to whom attacks on ecclesiastical irregularities w<‘re always wel¬ 
come. Most of them pass under the name of ‘Bishop Golias,' 
an imaginary ^lersonage repre.senting episcopal and clerical vice 
and irregularity, and also a satirist of the .same. The A]>ocaIi/- 
(Jolue is a general on.slaught on the shortcomings of the 
clerg}' ; it maintained its popularity down to the time of the 
lleformation. The Confeasio dolin' is the poem out of which 
a few stanzas wore extracted to form the famous drinking- 
song— so called—beginning 

Meum 4ipt propositum in taberniv iwriSj, 

on the sti'eiigth of which Walter Map obtained tlie goJWwMci 
of ‘ the jovial Archdeacon,’ the fact l>cing, even assuming him 
to he the author of it, that the poem is iimiical aiid .sjitirical 
throughout. In a third poem, dolia$ in Eontnnani Cnriam, 
occurs the following ludicrous account of the effect on a well- 
lilled purse of the transaction of business at the papal court:— 

lies isti,s, das addis dona datis, 

Et cum .satis dedcris, qnarunt ultra sjttis ; 

O VOS, bursie turgida?, Itoraam veniatis, 

Romas viget physica bursis constipatis. 

Prtedautur marsupium singuH paulatim ; 

Magna, major, maxima, pneda tit gradatim. 

Quid irem per singula ? Colligam .summatim: 

Omnes bursam strangulant, et explrat statim. 


n 2 


< Edited by Mr. 'Wright in ISdJ. 
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52. Two or three other poom.s, whicli it is .straiif>'i! to iiiid 
in company with the satirical verses just described, are of a 
serious cast. Such is the Predicntio GoUw, in wliich tlolias i.s 
supposed to preach to his clerical brethren ; but the tliread of 
address and admonition gradually widens into a magiiiticent 
thauche of the Catholic creed. Man, it says, — 

BignitiUe pnrminct niiivcvsiv vei, 

I'iioHis ad imagiiiciii iiiajcstati'. l)ci ; 

(Aincta sibi serviunt ; ip.->e soi s it ei. 

Quern nox nocti pnedieat et dies diei. 

Obligavit omnia nostric scTvitidi, 

Alia duliciis, alia saliiti; 

Sc'iunt evaiigelicis regidis induti, 

Quibus frui cou\enit, quibus fas est u!i, 

His nos bcneficiia voliiit dilari, 

Et adjecit cuinuliim inunoris priedari, 

(iuni pro nobis Ftlium inivit iiicaniari, 

Ut unitet lioiniucin suo salutari. 

E.st incnarrabilis is!a genii lira, Ac. 

53. But the strict Ijtitini.sts .scouted tlie idea of any sut li 
concessions to a corrupt modern taste as were iinjilied in the 
practice of riming ; when they wrote poetry, tliey used tlie 
metres as well as the language of tin* Latin poets. Thus Geoffrey 
de Vinsauf wrote a Latin ]>oem, entitled iJf. Kt>rd Pofind, and 
addressed to Innocent 111., tlu' intention of which was to 
recommend and illustrate the h'gitimate mode, of versilicatiou in 
opposition to the leoiline or bai lwirous.species. Actuated 1 ly the 
same prepossessions, Josephus Iscanus, a monk of hixeter, who 
Houi’ishcd about 1180, wrote a long poem in Latin hexameters, 
entitled De hello Trojorw. which possessed considerable literary 
merit. Though now forgotten, it enjoyed so gi-eat a iiojailarity, 
even as late as the lifteentli century, as to he thumhod liy 
school-boys in every grammar-.school, and ranked by teachers 
side hy side with the genuine poets of Rome. 

.Joseph was a scb.oolfcllow at E-xetcr of Baldwin, who vas after- 
winds Archbishop of Cantcilmry, and a life-long frieiubhip was estab¬ 
lished between tlieni. Ho lived for iiiiuiy years at Geldres, where 
he was found by Baldwin, when on lii.s way to i’alestine in llbU, to 
join the Third Crusade, and induced by his patron to join him. Ili.s 
valedictory letter to Guilicrt, the pious abbot of Gcmblours, is still 
extant. Baldwin died at Acre, and Joseph, ret iirning homo, wioto the 
Antwolicis, a poem in the same metre as that on the 'Trojan war, of 
which only fragments sun ive. The poem l)e Hello Trojimo can’bo 
shown by internal allusions to have been written between 1173 and 
118.3. It opens thus; — 
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Jliafliini Locriiiias, conncssaf/ue Pergaina fatis, 

1’ra‘liu liina duouni, bis adactain cladibiis urbcm 
III ciiioif.s (jiifiiiuur, lii-imi.si|ue quod lleriadln iia, 

Kvioniis rii])tiis, Hcb'lU' I'uga, frcgerit aici iii, 
luipidi'rit Frigios, Danaas i-xoivi-rit uilicsd 

Til. A clasr-iica] im-tro was also cinjiloyed i»y Kigellus 
Wireker, a monk of Cantorluiry and iirfcci.tor of the catlnslral, 
in his satire entitled SjK-ciilinii Sfiillonnn, written about ll'JO. 
The poem is in Ltitin elegiacs, which, though full of what we 
should call false; (juantities, are easy and llowing. It has so 
much point and humour that the ii'ader will not be soiry to 
liarc an abstract of its contents; — 

Tlie hero of the Sjicriihu’i Sttiltfrinn is Jhiinellus or Punicihis 
(liltlu brown ass), (lie property of Ilernardu', an Ilaliun farmer. He 
runs away Irom lii.s master, and begitw to .'-p.ecule.to on self-impro\e- 
ment. Ho considers tiiat the fun<lamcnfal misery of his condition 
lies in the shortness of his ttiil, and, to renieiiy this defect, he seeks 
counsel and assistance from all quarters. He goes to consult a phy¬ 
sician ntuned (ialienus, (ialicnus tells him hi' is .n fool; why not he 
content witli his tail as it i.s t laiui.s, King of I'^rancc, is obliged to be 
content with bis tail; so tiro bis bishops and haro'is ; why not Ihir- 
nellus? At last, to g-et lid of liiin, (lalietnis tells h:in that tiie only 
way i.s to go to S;dei'uo, and get tlm ueee.''Sary roei)K' and drugs from the 
great medical sehovil there. The journey into It;ily gire.s occasion for 
inaiii^ satirical ilescriptions. Jitiniellus sfiidie.- at Sulcnio; i.s chcatetl 
there hy a bondon merehant ; at last, laden with jihials, iiiedieints, 
and iire.seri|ilions, he sct.s out for home. Mi-fortune.', eliieily caused by 
monks, oveitake him. The Iteiiedietine monk Kromundus sets his dogs 
on liiin ; they bite off l.alf his tail ; his baggage is thrown off, tlio 
])ln‘als broken, and the, meiliciiics lo-t. Ho i.s in despair; at la.-t he 
resohes to go to Paris, ibat he may at lea-t return home a scholi.i. 
To the Unitersity of Ikiris, of which a satirical deseiiption follow.-, he 
is accompanied hy Anioldiis, wlio has joined him on the road, and tells 
a curious story. 

buniellus joins himself to the scholars of the F.ngli.sh nation. He 
is thick-hcaded, ami does not get on, .so he resohes to turn monk. Ho 
passes in review all tlie orders; the Hospitallers of the AVhite Cros.-, 
the Black Monks (t'luniacs), the White .Monks (b'istereians), tlie, monk.s 
of Grandmont, the Carthusian.-, the Black Canons, tlie I’lxmicnstraten- 
sians or Norbertines, the Secular Canons, and the Gilbertincs of .'^em- 
pringham. Not one of tlicm pleases him entirely, and the modest idea 
occur.- to him of founding a new order, which shall combine the gooil 
Jioints and avoid the defects of all the rest, lint .suddenly Ids no.-o 
bursts out blot ding, and he takes this as a sign of coming evil, licv- 
nardn.s his master appear.-, claims his proprerty, and drives him off, 
after he has been on the loose for some fivc-and-twenty years. His 
master tells him that he shall have light work ; only a few faggot.-, two 


t See the cxcelhut monogrnph by Jussernud, I’aris, lb77. 
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brass panniers, two sacks of floor, and himself on the top of all. hoi' 
greater security, he cuts off both the ears of poor Burnellus : 

Funditus ahscidib airrcm Bernardus utramquc, 

Cautior ut floret, cauteriatus ita. 

Cured of ambition, our hero thenceforth subsides into the normal 
existence of donkeys. 

55. In the intcre.sting volumes which contain Wireker’s 
Specuhim {Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets of the TireJfth Century, 
ed. by T. Wright, Rolls series) may Ite read the Epigrams of 
Henry of Huntingdon, and an elegiac poem of about 800 lines, 
i)e Fifd J/fmoe/mrtfw, by Alexander Neckam. This Neckam 
was tlie foster-brother of Richard 1. He studied at Paris, and 
was knowni as one of the most brilliant scholars of his day, his 
special subjects being Grammar, Elocution, and Prosody. 

But the preference of a dead language, even as the medium 
for poetry, could not in the nature of things hold its ground. 
In poetry, the originality of the thought, the vigour and 
aptness of the expre.s.sion, are what constitutes the charm ; 
we read.it, not that we may learn about thinys, but that wo 
may come in contact with thoughts. But no one can think 
with perfect freedom except in his native tongue, nor express 
himself with remarkable degrees of force and fire, unless upon 
subjects coming closely home to his feelings. To an ecclesiastic, 
whose home is the church, the church’s language might p(>rhaps 
be considered almost as his natural speech, so long as his 
thoughts are busied with religious objects. Thus no poem more 
startlingly real, more tender, more awe-inspiring, exists in any 
language, than the wonderful sequence ‘Hies irm, dies ilia.’ 
But for the themes of lo^■e, or war, or gaiety, with wliich 
poetry is principally conversant, the Liitiu could not be so apt 
a medium as the roughest of the vernacular tongues, since to 
the ear accustomed to the vivid and expressive utterances on 
these subjects to which the converse of ilaily life of necessity 
pves rise, its phra.sos mu.st always har e seemed cold, flat, and 
indirect. Hence, as the Trouvi-i-es and their imitators rise 
and multiply, the school of Latin j)oetry dwindles away, and 
after the middle of the thirteenth century nearly disappears. 

The poetry which, strong in its truth to nature, supplanted 
its more polished rival, was the growth of France ; and to 
trace its origin, and analyse its many developments, is no part 
of the task of the historian of English literature. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, that the English .student should have some 
general knowledge of the matter j otherwise he would very im¬ 
perfectly understand the course of English poetry in this and 
in the following period, 
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French Poetry. 

56. The Frent'li poetry of the age Avas divided into two 
schools, the Nonnan and the Provencal. Tlie poct.s of the one 
were called Trouvere.s ; tho.se of the other, Trouhadour.s. The 
language of the one was the LnnyiiP. d’o'd, that of the other the 
Lamnui d’oc} The poetry of tlie TrouA’Cres wa.s mostly epic in 
its character ; that of the Troubadours mo.stly lyric. Each most 
probably arose independently of the other, although that of the 
Troubadours spraiig the .sooiie.st into full matuj-ity, as it Ava.s 
also tlie first to decline and ]>a.ss away. The origin of the 
Proveu 9 al literature is to be .souglitiu the amicable intercourse 
which subsisted during the ninth and tentli centuries between 
the Moorish and tlie Christian states of Spain, resulting for the 
latter in their acquaintance with, and imitation of, the Arabic 
poetry and prose tiction. The poems of those children of the 
burning South were distinguished by an almost idolatrous 
exaltation of the female sox, and an inexhaustible inventiveness 
in depicting every [diase, and imagining every condition, of the 
pas.sion of love. Tim Catalan iniirstrels took up the strain in 
their own language, which was a variety of the Iniujup d'oc ; 
and from Catalonia, upon its being united to n portion of 
Provence, in 1092, under Paymond Perenger, Count of 
Barcelona, the noAvly kindh'd flame of romantic .sentiment and 
idealising passion pas.sed into the .south of France, and gave 
birth to the poetry of the Troulaulour.s. Of this poetry, love is 
the chief, though not the .sole, in-spiration. It neglects tlie, 
realities of life ; it is impatient of historical themes wbicli 
require learning and toil ; it is e.s.sentially fugitive - subjective 
—eoinamtional. Jna certain .seii.se it may Im' called 
poetry, since througliout a large portion of it the reader is 
removed from the world of concrete existences, and placed in 
an imaginary I'ealin, peopled )»y beings who own no laws hut 
the conventional decrees of a Court of Love, and know no 
higher ambition than that of Iteing a successful suitor. Such 
a stylo evidently contains witliin itself the germ of a certain 
dissolution, unless it admit of change and enrichment from 
Avithout. But external circumstances accelerated the fall of 
the literature of the Troubadours ; the blooily ware of which 
the south of France was the theatre during the early part of 
the thirteenth century, silenced the uiinsti’el’s lute and sub¬ 
stituted tlie wail of the mourner for the song of the lov'er. 

* So called from the dilFcrent words signiOiiig 'ves ’ iu the two lan- 
gnages. . . . , 
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Attempts wore subsequently made, down c\'en to the liftocntli 
century, to revive the ancient style ; hut they failed to impart 
to it more than a transient and factitious vitality. Hut in its 
flourishing time the Gay Science was eagerly cultivated in 
every part of Western Europe, and kings were proud to rank 
themselves among its memhers. Our own Klchard Coeur-dc- 
Lion not only entertained at hi.s court .some of the most cele¬ 
brated Troubadours of Piwcnce, but himself conqio.sed .several 
sirventdb which are .still (;xtant. A tr'iisfin, the joint com¬ 
position of himself and his favourite minstrel Hlondel, is said, 
according to the well-known story in Iklatthew I’aris, to have 
been the means of Hlondtd’s discovering the j)lace of the king's 
confinement in Germany. 

57. Almost the whole of the poetry of the Troubadours 

falls under two heads; the and the The 

former was a kind of literary duel, or dialogue controversial, 
between two rival Troubadour,s, on sr)mc knotty point of 
amat.ory ethics, and often took place before, and was decided 
by, a Court of Lo^•e. To thc.se courts wo shall again have 
occasion to refer when we come to speak of Chaucer. The 
latter was employed on themes of war or }jolitics or .satire. 
Among the most eminent compo,sers of .si/nvodes were* Bei'trand 
de Born, tlie gifted kniglit of Berigord, wliose insidious sug¬ 
gestions kept alive for years the feud which divided our Henry 
IT. and his sons,—Peyrols, aknightof Auvergne,- and Sordello 
of Mantua. Bertrand and Sordcllo both ligure i]i tbe great 
poem of Dante, the on(> in the Jn/enio, the otlier in the 
Fimjatorio. Poems by these, and many other Troubadours, 
may be found in tbe gri'at work of M. Raynouaicl on the 
Provencal poetry. 

58. But the poetry of the Trouvercs had a far more impor¬ 
tant and lasting influence over our eaidy English literature 
than that of the Troubadours. Wc may arrange it under four 
heads :—Romances, Fabliaux, Satire.s, and Historical Poetry. 
To the first head belong, besides a great number of poems on 
separate subjects, four great epic cycles of romance ; tbe first 
relating to Charlemagne, the second to Arthur and the Round 
Table, the third to the cru.sades for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the fourth to the ancient world and its heroes, 
especially Alexander the Great. 

Of the romances relating to Chai-lemagiie, the oldest is the 
Chanson da Roland, a iiamitive of the last Vjattle and death 

' Tentnn is coniiecteil l)y Itaytioiinrd villi ‘contention.’ Duennsre ex¬ 
plains sirventes as ‘poemnta in (|uil>us ttrvknIiuTn, sen inilitiijn, facta ct servitia 
refferuntur.’ 
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of the hravc Roland on the field of Roiicesvalles. Tills poem, 
although,—in the shape in which we now have it,—not wi itten 
clown earlier tlvan the eleventh centuiw, in its primitiv e form 
is helieved to date from the reign of Louis le Lehonnaire.' 
As it stands, it was written hy Turold, a Xornian, whom some 
identify with the ahhot of Peterhorough of the same name, 
who goi’erned the eonvmit from 1009 to 1098, or else with 
Turold, his father, the Concjueror'.s tutor. The oldest MS. of 
this noble poem is in the' PcKlleian Lilmiry. It is written in 
stanza.s of varj-ing length, in riming lines of elcjven or ten 
f-yllables ; each stanza ends with the war-cry ‘ Aoi.’ Itha.s 
been ably c'dited liy M. (lenin, and, more recently, by M. 
(biutier, professor of the Kcole des Cliai'les. 

.')9 Among tiie other celebrated pieces in tliis cycle are the 
Four Son,': of Ai/nion, JloJnnd (nid Fornd/nir, and 0<j'trr h’ 
Donoir. The immense ‘ geste’of (! nUhtoiii‘\ in L!4 chansons, 
containing upwards of LiO.OOO lines, tills the whole of the 
fourth voUnne of M. (buithu 's Ejiopo',^ Francoirrs. A direct 
jii'oof of the high antiejuity of .some jx.rtions at Past of the 
Oharh'inagne romance is found in th(' lines in which Robei t 
AVacc', in the J‘uiiioii <(■' Non, coinplctfsl about 1160, de.scribes 
tlie ]ii’oee('dii!gs fif the' Aonnan minstrel Taillcfer, just befc.re 
tlie battle of JListings : - 

'r.iillcfcr, ki mull bion caiitout, 

Sei' 111) elanal ki tii.'t aloiif, 

IH'vnut H I)us a’out caiilant 
!>(■ Kaileuiaiiu; e de Koli.inl, 

!■: (Vt)Iivcr 4 dcs vas-saks 
Ki Jiieiureni eu Uenchcvals.= 


The Arthur Legeud ; The Saint draal. 

CO. Tlie next cycle, that of ArtJiur, M'as unquc.stionahly 
founded upioii the national and patriotic songs of Wales and 
Brittany. At the courts of the petty kingdoms of Wales, 
which for centuries, wliile the Saxons were fighting with each 
other or struggling against the Danes, seem to have enjoyed 
comparative prosperity and peace, the Welsh bards, feeding 
their imagination on the memory of the gallant stand made by 
their patriotic prince against the Teutonic hordes, gradually 
wove a beautiful tissue of romantic poetry, of which the 

1 Pemogeot, ffint. de la Lit, Franfaiae. 

’ That is ;—‘ Taillefcr, wlio sang very well, on a horse wliicli went qiiiokJy, 
went before the Duke, singing of Charlemagne, ami of Itoland, and of Oliver, 
and of the vassals who perished at Koncevaux.’ 
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central figure was Arthur. TJie songs in wliich his exploits 
were celebrated naturally made their way among their self- 
exiled brethren in Brittany, and, perhaps, were by them added 
to and embellished. From Brittany they easily passed into 
the rest of Fi’ance, and by the congenial imaginations of the 
Norman poets were eagerly welcomed. This is the direct 
influence of Brittany upon the formation of the Arthur cycle ; 
and it is exemplified in the romance of Iicain or Oit'en, com¬ 
posed in French by Chretien of Troyes, about the year 1160, 
after the Breton original by Jeshann Vaour. There was also 
an indirect or reflex influence, communicated through the 
British history of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which, as we. have 
seen, is stated by its author to haA’e been translated from a 
work in the Breton language. Geoffrey reproduced this work 
in Latin, adding probably a good deal from original Wehsh 
sources, and the result was the Uintoria Jirifoninii. This Latin 
history became exceedingly popular, and was resorted to by 
the Trouvi-res as a secondary mine of informaGon I’especting 
Arthur and the Round Table. 

61. The steps by which the Arthur legend gradually 
reached the complex form whicli it wore in tlie tliiiteenth 
century, can be made out with tolenvble ck'arness. Gildas tlic 
Wise, writing about 550, mentions a gi-eat victory won by tlie 
Britons over the Saxons at the ‘ mens Badonicus,’ but does 
not give the name of the victorious chief. Nennius, writing 
either at the end of the seventh, or in the nintli century, 
mentions the same victory as one of twelve gained at various 
times by the ‘ magnanimous Arthur ’ over tlie Saxon invaders. 
Apart from Welsh .sources, of which wm shall speak further on, 
this is the earliest mention of Arthui'. Nennius also mentions 
a boy named Ambrosius, bom in a preternatural mannei', who 
became a great magician, and had more than mortal knowledge. 
We pass over three or four centuries, and in the JJistorin 
Britonwm of Geoffrey of Monmouth we find that the story of 
Arthur has grdVh enormously. His birth and parentage arc 
fully explained, and his victorious career, both on the Continent 
aiJa'in the British Isles, is de.seribed. The Ambrosius of 
Nferifiius now appears as Merlin the enchanter, the contem¬ 
porary not only of Vortigem, but of XJtlier Pendragon and his 
son Arthur. Concerning the Round Table, however, Geoffrey 
is silent. That splendid feature of the legend fii-st appears in 
the Brut of Robert Wace, wliich may be some ten or twelve 
years later than the Historia Britonum. Wace probably 
derived it from Breton poems or traditions to which Geoffrey 
had not had access. ' For the noble barons that he had, of 
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■whom each thought himself to l>e the superior, each accounted 
himself to he the better man, and none knew fear,’—• 

JHst reis Brtur la Bunde Table, 

Dunt Bretun dient meint fable.’ 

(King Arthur made the Round Table, of which the Bretons 
tell many a fable.) Lajarnon, in hi.s version of Wace, enters 
into fuller particulars on the construction of the Table, which, 
by giving no one the precedence, was to put an end to the 
bloody conflicts for the uppermost seats which had bc‘.en waged 
in Arthur’s court. He ends by saying,— 

)iis wes tat like bord 
tat Bruttes of j;elpe'5 ; 
and sugeS feole cuiinc lesiagc, 
bi Ardure tan kingc. 

(This M'as that same Board, that the Bretons lx)a.st of, and tell 
many kinds of leasings concerning Arthur the king.) 

(52. The legend had now attained a rich development ; but 
popular as it was, it certainly contained little that was edifying. 
The Celtic nationality of its framers appeared in the manner 
in which Arthur’s frequent slaughters of the Saxons were 
gloated over ; the diablerie and magic of the old pagan North 
found expression in the stories of giants, serpents, enchanters, 
and wizards engrafted upon it. As it stood, it bore no 
Christian impress; nay, by the revengefulness which it 
breathed, and the grotesque superstitions which it harboured, 
it must tend to lead away from religion the crowds tliat heard 
it recited. What if the legend were, so to speak, converted 
and baptized ? What if the guilt of Arthur and the licentious¬ 
ness of his barons were to be visited with chastisement and 
expiated by penance ? What if a religious idea were intro¬ 
duced into it, which should form a kind of plot, in connection 
with which both the existing forms and any future dev'elop- 
nients of the legend might be arranged ? 

63. Some such thoughts as these must have passed throu^ 
the mind of the great churchman who, towards the end of the 
twelfth century, inwove into the Arthur legend the immortal 
conception of the Saint Graal. Whether it was Walter Map, 
or some other, will never be known with certainty ; the reader 
is referred for fuller speculation on this point to Sir F. Madden’s 
edition of Sir Gavjayne (printed for the Bannatyne Club in 
1839), and the learned and profound observations of M. Paulin 
Paris.* From the literary point of view, the change may be 
^ I^es Manuscrits de la Sibliothdpte Soyalt, Paris, 1888 . 
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said to consist in the incoiporation of tlie legend of Joseph of 
Ai’imathea with that of Arthur. Tiadition had long coniu'etcd 
Glastonhurv with Joseph ; there lie was said to liave estab¬ 
lished biniself, and built a chapel after landing in Britain ; the 
Christmas flowering tliorn which he plantc-d is said to have 
flourishing descendants to this day. Taking tlie first sugge.s- 
tion of his story from tlie apocryphal ‘ ttospi'l of Kicodenius, 
in which he and Nicodmnus are said to have lieeii thrown into 
prison at Jerusalem soon after the Ascension, but miraculously 
delivered from conflneinent, some inventive mind imagined a 
long series of adventures for Joseph, terminating with Ins 
arrival in Britain. Chief among these adventures figure the 
marvellous incidents arising from his guardianship of the Holy 
Graal. In order to comprehend the manner in v.hich this new 
element is worked into .and colours the whole mass of I'omaiiees 
relating to Arthur, it is necessary to e-vamine the eircumstanctss 
undc'r which it first appeaivs. 

G-1. In several of tlie oldest MSS. of lamianees of the lltnind 
Ta1)h‘, e.xistirig in the national Jihi-aries of Eiigland and 
I'Vance, distinct inentioii is mad('of an original Latin history 
of the Holy Graal, fi'om which tlie various Erench romances 
forming tlie Arthurian cycle, includiiig JA/J//;, 7V?V(Vfn, and 
JjinicfJdt, were, witli more or less of amplification, translated. 
This io asserted in so many words hy llelie de Borron, in tlie 
jireface to liis Cynni Conrtoiti. 'I'his Latin original doc-s not 
now' exist, and some critics Imie doubted wlielber it ever 
e.vistcd, and was not (tto^innul merely, in ordm- to give an air of 
authority and veracity to the romances said to be transLiti'd 
from it. Yet as the Latin original from which Wace trans¬ 
lated Ills JlrHt certainly existed, it seems unreasonable to deny, 
in the face of positive statements by contemporaries, that there 
w'as some Latin treatise on which the romaiiees of the Bound 
Tabic were similarly founded. Luc de Ga.st, the author of the 
French romance of TriMnn, says that he liad ‘ ri'ad, and ro-r(‘ad, 
and many a time examined the great hook in Latin whieli 
treats openly of tlie history of the Holy Graal.’ * This Latin 
book may iiave been so utterly thrown into the shade h}' the 
celebrity of tlie French romances taken from it, that copies of 
it censed to be made. In tliat case the few copies that ever 
existed may easily have been lost. 

65. If this Latin book existed, it was probably written by 
Walter Map, a genius of the highest order, with that design 
of converting the Artliur legends, and emjiloying them in the 
feeiwice of Christ, w-liich has been already explained. His 
) I’niiliii rari-., i. 118 . 
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jiiodf! of procooding wiis conceived of, pc.rliapH liy lilinself ljut 
certainly hy others, in the following mannei'. The adventures 
of Lancelot and his fellows in the Quest of the Holy Graal, 
and the, history of the Graal itself, were origiinilly set down in 
writing in the Breton tongue hy King Arthur’s order, and the 
records thereof prcsei'ved in Salishury Ahhcy. There Walter 
hlap found them, and translated them, at King Henry’s com¬ 
mand, into Latin. >So tleoftrey claimed to have foujided his 
history of the Bretons on a Breton origiiial. The MH. which 
\ve ai’c here (pioting goes on to say that Henry 11. also caiosed 
the history of the (Jraal to he turned from Latin into French ; * 
this was donehy Roh'*rt Borron. t>n the whole, 1 am inclined 
to helieve that the ]j<‘itin hook of the Graal {/lintorin il' 
(iradali) really existed, and that it na.s mitten hy Map. Tlie 
first part of it, the account of the Saint Graal, as containing 
the new element which it was his ohject to infu.se into the 
cycle, he prohahly composed with great fulness and care. Tin* 
legc'iids of Merlin, Arthur’s act.s and death, of Lancelot, 
'rristau, and Palamedes, were already in existence when lie 
hegan to write, some in a Wel.sh, some in a Breton, some even 
in a Fi'ench dress ; for the CJiertilif-r (ni Lion at least, hy 
Chretien of 'Iroyes, must have heen writlen hefore any of the 
(fraal romances appeared. That Map knew Welsh, we may, 
considering his Wel.sh extraction and long residence near the 
M'elsh border, regard as certain ; it is probable therefore 
that he understood Breton also, and could read the legends of 
'J’risfaji in the language in which they were then circulating. 
Fusing all the.se legends of the Round Table into one, connect¬ 
ing tlie very Round Table itself with the Jo.ss of the Holy 
Vessel and its Que.st, intertwdning the threads of love and 
war, in tlie life of each Arthurian knight, -with a golden 
mystic thread of more or less proximity to the Saint Graal, 
iVlap probably forbore to write in Ijiatin with any great fulness 
the lives of the.se popular lieroes. It was enough for him to 
have brought them and their actions into connection with the 
Saint Graal; the Romance poct.s, w-orking on the gi’and out¬ 
lines which he had clialkcd out for them, might be trusted to 
fill in the detail.s. 

66. WJiat then was the story of the Saint Graal ? It was 
briefly this While Christ still hung upon the cross, Joseph 
of Arimathea, desiring to have some object which the Savioui'’s 
hands had touched for a memorial of Him, went to the house 
where He had held the last supper with His disciples, and 
found there the bowl or dish from which he had eaten the 
I Reg. 14 £. III., in the British Museum. 
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paschal lamb. This dish is the Graal.' After the deposition 
from the cross, J oseph, as the body of Christ is being laid in 
the tomb, receives into tlie Gi’oal all the drops of blood that 
he can collect, as they flow from the sacred wounds. From 
this time all that happens to the Graal, and to those who come 
near it, is in the supernatural order. Thrown into prison, 
Joseph is nourished for many years by the Holy Graal alone, 
which appears to him in visions, and as an oracle reveals to 
him heavenly things. After he is released, he, at the com¬ 
mand of Christ, departs from Palestine, taking with him 
nothing but the Graal, and after a series of maiwcllous ad¬ 
ventures in many lands arrives in Britain. Tlie Graal i.s kept 
in an ark, and the ark placed in a castle laiilt for its reception. 
For several generations Britain prospers ; its king.s are obedient 
to the faith ; and beatifle glimp.ses of the Saint Graal are fre¬ 
quently vouchsafed. But a moral change comes on j lust, 
cruelty, and irreligion reign everywhere unrebuked, and the 
land is desolated by factious strife. At last the sins «f the 
people are so multiplied that the Graal is withdrawn into 
heaven ; at any rate it blesses human eyes no more. Yet a 
persuasion exists that it is not very far off, and may by diligent 
search be found ; and TJthcr Pendragon, Arthur’s father, 
institutes the order of knights of the Round Table for the 
express purpose of undertaking the quest of tlie Graal. This 
Nquost thenceforth influences the actions, and colours the legend 
of each of tlie principal Arthurian lieroes. Even when not 
seen, the Graal sometimes inake.s its pre.sence felt in wonderful 
ways. In Sir Thomas Malory’s version (Book x. part 2, ch. 4) 
we are told how the Floly Graal entered into the hall at 
Camelot, covered with white samite, while all the kniglits 
were seated at the Round Table ; it passed liy amid thunders 
and blinding flashes of sunlight: ‘ then had every knight such 
meat and drink as he liest loved; ’ but there was none that 
might see it. Lancelot, Gawayne, Tristan, Bort, Agrawaine, 
and many others undertake tlie quest; they brave many 
perils, surmount many obstac]e.s, but to none of tliem is the 

1 Craa/, or (iraa/z, means vessel of pleasure j conumre our‘loving-cup.’ M. 
Fauriel refers it to the rrovcli 9 aI grazal ; in Uucange the forms grasala, graasrllua, 
graktus, are found, all having the general meaning oi ‘ ve.s»el.’ ‘it nmst'bavc licen 
a word in common use j for Helinand, a French chronicler who died early in the 
thirteenth centuiy (the last date in his chronicle is 1204), after describing the 
Gradalis, says, ‘ Hicitur vulgari nomine graalz, quia grata et acceptabilis est 
in ea comedenti, turn propter continens .... turn propter contentum . . . ,’ 
With this agrees the explanation of Luc de Gast (MS. Reg. 20 D. III.) ; ‘ Ce 
est I’escueUe qi a servise a touz ceus que je ai trove en mon serviso, et por 
ce est elle apellc graals.’ The etymology has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained, 
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beatific vision granted, because they were not clean of lieart. 
At last Sir Galahad, Lancelot’s son, the type of Christian 
luilincss and knightly honour, ‘achieves the Saint Graal.’ 
The holy vessel is nianifested to him, with Joseph of Ariniathea 
^•ested as a bishop kneeling liefore it. Galahad receives coin- 
inunion from the hands of Joseph, and entrusts to his com¬ 
panions a loving message for his father. ‘ And therewith he 
kjieeled down bt'foro the table and made his prayers ; and then 
suddenly his soul departed unto Jesus Christ. And a great 
multitude of angels bare his soul up to hea\en, that his two 
fellows might hehold it ; als<j they .saw come dovrn fi'oia heaven 
a hand, hut they saw not the body ; and then it came right to 
the \esspl, and took it and the .spear, and so bare it up to 
]iea\en. Hithenee was there never no man so Jiardy for to .sjiy 
that ho had .seen the Sanegreal (.Saint Gnial).’ 

07. It is evident that whoever conceived the idea of the 
Saint Craal had for Ids principal design to enforce the dignity 
and fruitfulness of the euehari.stie mystery. The chalice on 
the Catholic altar is the Saint tlraal ; the treasury which it 
contains, like that in the .Saint Gnuvl, is present for brief in- 
teiaals and (lisajipears again ; after ‘ the sakcring of the Mass,’ 
to use the words of old Malory, it is there ; in a .slif.rt sjaice it 
^anishes, and is there no more. The only difierence is, that 
wh(*reas th(> ordinuiy chalice has not, as such, any peculiar 
saci'('due.ss, the .Saint Graal is it.self Siiered, from having l»een 
held in the hands of (dii i.st, and u.sed hy Him in celebrating 
the j)aschal feast. This distinetion superadds to the I'eligious 
signilicanee of tlie cnnee])tion an element of pot'trv and ima¬ 
gination, which brings it within the spliero, and adapts it to 
tlie pur])oses, of literatui'e. Ne\erthele.ss it remains true that 
a full comprehension of the (axtholic (h)ctrine of the eucharist 
i.s tlie proper k(y to understanding the pi-egnant import of this 
legend of the Saint tlraal. 

CS. The. number and order of the Graal romances way l^e 
tlius represented :— 

I. A Latin IJisforin dr Gmdali by Walter Map, written 
probably between 1100 and 1170, iu which the commencements 
of the history of the Saint Graal were minutely gi\ en, and all 
the cliief branche.s of Arthurian legend, Ijancelot, Tristan, 
Perceval, etc., introduced with more or less of detail, and con¬ 
nected with the .Saijit Gmal. 

II. Tlie.SVn'n!' Omni, a TOmance in French prose, translated 
by Robert Borron (whom there is some reason to helie\e to 
have been .a native of Nottinghamshire, and an ancestor of 
Lord Byron) fi'om the Latin of Map. It has been planted for 
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the Roxhul’ghc Society, unilcr the elitorial eavo of Mr. Fur- 
iiivall. 

III. Merlin ; in Frcncii pros'' ; trausiatci] iiy FoLert 
Borron. 

IV. Quest of tlu’ Stint firt'nl : i;i Fj’eiu'l) jirosi* ; l>y alt'o' 
Map ; see MS. Keg. It F. IIJ. This is sometimes regarded 
as a branch of Lnuf lnt. 

V. Lfincehit ; in French pro.so ; liy Valter as dis¬ 

tinctly stated by II(die de Ibii-ron. 

VI. Tristan ; Part I. ; by Lucss, or Luc, de Gast, a castle 

iK'ar Sali.sbury. 

„ Part It. ; )>y Htlie de Borron, a kinsman of 
Kol (crl. 

VII. Mart Art nr : by ^\'.■ll(er Maj>. 

VIII. (ti/ron ti’ Vdiirfols tir J'ltlaiin th s \ by ll( lie de 
Borron. All thcs(‘ eight i-omances, excejit tlie lii.st, are in 
Frencli prose, and tlie date.s of tlieir comjmsition jnubably 
range between IKiO and iL’dO. To thest* v. e must add • 

IX. Pereerat ; in French ver.se, by Cliretieii of Troy(>s, 
This romance, which, with its continuation.s, e.xtended to more 
than 20,000 lines, was founded on the ])rose 7’risftin of Liie d<‘ 
tiast, and probably written betxveen 111)0 and 11U8, in which 
year Chretien i.s thought to have died. 

X. Ikn'itro/, with its jd'clude Titnrrl ; in tlei'inan \ I'r.se, 
by Wolfram vonFschenbach. Wtdfram followed ](artly Chre¬ 
tien of Troye.s, partly a Proremgil jioet whom he names Kyot. 
The Tilitrtlis thought to have been written in th.i' last yeaisof 
the twelfth century ; the/'or;./re/b( tween 1200 and 1207. 

The earlie.st in order of time of all the I’rench romames 
of the (Iraal, according to the expre.ss testimony of Htdie de 
Borron, was the Tristan, of Luc de (lust. 

C9. That tlii.s legend of the (Iraal aro.se on Briti.sli ground, 
there .seems, on the whole, }io gi'ound foi- doubting. Yet M. 
Fauriel, in the work above cited,' concludes it to h.ave l»een of 
Proven^-al origin, andllr. Simrock in his edition of tin* l‘ar:.ival 
takes the .same view-. With regard to M. Fauriel it is dilhcult 
to argue seriously with a wribw wlio believes, not Pm rrat 
only, but the trhoJp series af Arlfi iir iids^ to liave been of 
Provencal origin. J)i-. Himrock consideis that, the menti<ai of 
Kyot, tlie Provencal poet, by Wolfram von Escheidiacli, as the 
writer on the Graal whom he had chiefly followed, compeks us 
to believe that the Graal legend had a Proven<,-al origin. But 
in reply it may be argued -- 

(1) Wolfram interlards vvliat he says about Kyot with 
’ Ilishiire de /« Pocsle t'i<irnn<de, ii. 
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so many fal)ulous touches, that it is iinijossihle to. know how 
much of his words is to be l>elieved. Kyot, he iSsys, found the 
story of the fJraal at Dolot (Toledo); it liad first beeh written 
down by on(“. Flep;ctauis, an astrologer, who, having a heathen 
fiither, worshifii'ed a calf for hi.s god, but on the motlior’s siih^ 
was descended from Solomon. I'Megetauis found out by the 
st.irs tliaf tile wondi-oiis thing called the Gnial wa.s brouglit 
d<iwu to the earth by a baud of angeU, then flew back to 
he.i\eu. K\ idently we ar(‘ not on the gi'ouud of authentic 
statement here-. lUit (2) Ivyot, .after all, is said by Wolfram 
to have fcjund the Latin Aersiont.f the work of Flegetanis 
which h(' used for his poem, not anywhere iu the south of 
Fnince, hut in Aiijitu ; a province heluiyging to Henry II., to 
wliicli the work of Map might easily liavc come from England. 
Moreover, he i.s statc'd to lia\e written in French, not in Pro- 
■\-en(,'al. It i.s needlcs.s to add that no one ha.s e\er .seen a line 
of Kyut's poem. M. Fauriel lays much sti'css on allusions to 
the Saint (>i-.ial in the work-s of Pro\*‘ncal poets of early date. 
But tin* e/irlic.st clear allusion that I ha\e .seen is in a pwm by 
I'ichard of Bai'be/.ieux, a troubadour of the thirteentli century, 
who miglit, of course, ha\e read the l*’i-ench prose I'omauees 
ahove enumerated. 11 seem.s to me that much stronger argu¬ 
ments than any hitherto adduced must be brought fonvaid, 
before the glory of ha\ ing originated the .sublime conception of 
the Saint Graal can be ju.stly witlilield from Britain. 


Other Epopees : Fabliaux: Bimng Chroni;Ies. 

70. Of the tliird cycle, that relating to t]>e crusades, tlie 
most important piece is the famous romance of Richard Geeur- 
de.-Lion. Tlie Frencli original i.s not know n to exist, but them 
is an English metrical traTi.slation. dating probably from the 
reign of Eclwanl 1., which is of gi'cat interest. It abound.s 
i)i marvellous or mii'aculuus details, which, however, there is 
reason to supjmse, were not in the original romance (which w'as 
of the nature of atrue heroic }>oein, and conbunporaueous with 
tlie crusade itself), but added by sm'cetxling Norman minstrels 
in the course of the thirteenth century.' 

71. The leading poem of the fourth cych', that mlating to 
the ancient w'orkl, is the Roman (CAlexandre, the joint work 
of Lambert li Cors and Alexandre de Beruay, wdiich appeared 
in llt>4. The exti’oonliuary popularity of this romance caustid 
the metm iu which it was composed (i imetl lines of twelve 

‘ See Ellh's Sj^eiiir.ens of Earij/ Etii/fisli Horn . 'lecjs, vo’. it p. 03- 
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syllables) to drive out the heroic pentameters which had pre¬ 
viously been employed for epic poetry in France, and to be 
known thenceforth by the name of Alexandrine. It shares 
with many other French poems of this period the peculiarity 
of continuing the same rime through a whole paragraph, or for 
as many lines as the poet can find fresli instances of it. For 
instance, in the llrst twenty-three liin-s there is but one lirue, 
-ir ; the next thirty-one line.s have the rime -ie, the next six 
end in -eh, the next ten in -or, and so on. Koine idea of the 
effect of this practice may be obtained from the following 
extract;— 

For preudre bon excmplc dc jiroeccc aquellir, 

He connoistre raison d’amer et de liair, 

He .se‘^ amis gardcr, ct cierciiient tciur, 
bes anemis grever, c’un.s n'en piiist inancir, 

Lcs laiduies vengicr, ct les bicnf.ails merir, 

Do cantor, quant lias est, of a terme .s’ofrir, 

Dies donques I’cstoio boiucaicnl, a I'uisir; 

if- -if- * 

Con cst de rmillor roi (juc Dex lal.-iust morir. 

D’Alixandre vus voel Test ore rafrO'Cir, 

Cni Dex donna fierte et e I'cuer grant air, 

(iui par mer et par fierre osa gent envair, Xc. 

The poem opens with a dream wlikh Ale.xaiuler had, when 
a boy of ten years old, about an egg, out of winch issued a 
serpent. The main points of the liistorical outline are pre¬ 
served with tolerable fidelity; wa; read of the .siege- of Tyre, 
the defeat and death of Darius, of Porus the Indian king, and 
the death of the great conqueror at Pubylon; but the ftwino 
is filled in, and sometimes overlaid, with an infinite amount of 
Gothic embroidery. The poem extends to upwards of 1*2,000 
line,s. 

An English version of (he Itoman d'Alrxanflrc, (printed in WcIict’s 
Metrical Jlovimees, under the title of Kyiig AUgaundre,) vian produced 
about 1320. Weber sa3s of it that ‘few English ronmnccs can Ixiast 
of a greater share of good poetry.’ A continuation of the story, also 
in English, extending to 1,200 lines, wa.s edited by Mr. btevenson, for 
the Roxburghe Clul). 

72. The Fabliau, or Metrical Tale, aimed, not at singing the 
action.s of heroes, liut at de.scribing, in an amusing, stnking 
way, the course of real life. It was to the chivalrous romance 
what comedy is to tragedy—cometly, that is to say, like that 
of Menander, not like that of Aristophanes ; it is not political, 
and does not attack individuals, but paints society and phases 
of diaracter. With a frequent touch of .satire, or flavour of 
cynicism, the Fabliau is upon the whole a tnie account of the 
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everyday life and maiinera of the time, of ■whicli it conveys 
no very pleasing or edifying impression. Many fabliaux were 
drawn from eastern * sources; p-.g. the famous Indian tale of the 
Seven Wise Afanfers, which lias la'cn lendered or imitated in so 
many different languages. 

73. The glaring inconsistencies which this world presents 
between promise and pei-forinance— between theory" and prac- 

{,ice_give rise in every age to .satire. Every village has its 

satirist, who with greatx-r or less skill exjioses th»> hypom-ite, and 
ridicule.s the dupe. It is ([uite a secondary question whether 
the satire current in any paiticuhir age finds or misses literary 
expression. In the Miildle Ages the great literary movement 
of Erance, wltich wo are now considering, could not fail to 
extend to .satire also. And a.s deficient practice and perform¬ 
ance' are nowhere so offensive a.s when they accompany the 
grandest tlieories and tlie most uncompromising profe.s.sions, it 
was natural that the vice.s of miniKtt'rs of the CJiurch—that 
one powerful European in.stitution, the very grandeur of which 
nuvde it a more obvious mark—sliould l>e the jirincipal theme of 
mediii'val satirists. The eontinuatiou of tiie Bomitn de Ut Bose, 
by Jean de Meung, compo.sed about the end, and the famou.s tale 
of Regnard the Fo.e,'^ couipo.sed about the middle, of the thir¬ 
teen tli century, are full of .satirical attacks upon men in high 
place.s and established institution.s, in all which the clergy come 
in for the principal .share of invective. 

74. The period wliieh prcKluced so many Eatin ehitmieles 
for circulation among the clergy, gate birtJi also to French 
chronicles in verse for the entertainment of the laity. In vei'se 
— because few laymen couUl read, and a liistory in rime was 
easier and moit' agmavble to is'ineinber, both for the reciter and 
for the hearer. We do not hear of prose chronicles in French, 
still less in English, until the next period, by which time 
a reading and eultit'ated lay andiejice hud beeii formed. The 
chief name of note among these Fivnch metrical chroniclers is 
that of Matt re Wace, a learned clerk, born in Jer.sey, near the 
end of the eleventh century, and educatt^l in Nonuandy. His 
first history, the Bntt d'AngJeterre (Cliroiu'cle of England), is in 
the main a translation of (leoflrey of Monmouth's Uisloria 
Britonum before mentioned, and ends with the year 680.* His 
second work, the Roman de Boa (Rollo), is a history of tlm 
Dukes of Normandy, reaching dow-n to 1170, the sixteenth year 
of Hem'y II. Part of tliis latter work i.s in tlie Alexandrine 
measure ; the remaining portion, and all tYvoBrut d!Anghtetrre, 
are in the eight-syllable romance metre. Another chronicler, 

* Extract Booh, art. 18. ^Scc Crit, Sec, I. 21. Extract Book, art. 8. 
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Benoit, composed, at the desire of Henry II., a history of the 
Dukes of Normandy, which appeared some years after that 
of Wace. Wace died about the year 117o. Gelfroy Gaiinar 
wrote his Estorie d-^tt Ent/h'ft, a metrical liistory of tlie Anjflo- 
Saxon kings, about the middle of tlie twelffli century. 1/is 
materials were,—-a Latin histoi-yof the llritish kings, lent him 
by Bobert, Earl of Glouce.ster, who had caii.>eil it to be trans¬ 
lated from the l(V/sA {it was dittereiit, tlierefore, from the 
history in JJret:»i of tin* .same kings wliich had been used l)y 
Geoffrey of Monmouth): an ‘estuire de AVince.stre,’ and an 
English book kept at ‘ Wassinburc,’ i.r. \Vashi!ig)>oi'ough in 
Lincolnshire. The following couplet shows the metre : - - 

Comcnt chcscous mrinliiit la lorre, 

Quel ama jios, c li quel guerre. 

7ia. Tire ancient literature of While.s is contained cJiielly 
in four MS. volumes, the. Black Book of Oaermarthen, the 
Book of Aneurin, the Book of Taliessiu, and the Red Book of 
Herge.st. The first and thinl are in the libr.iry of Mr. Wvnne 
of Peniarth ; the .second in that of the late Sir Thomas PJiil- 
lipp.s; the fourth i.s at .resiis College, C.xford. 'Tin* date.s at 
which the.S8 compilations were marie rangr' from tJie .second 
half of the twelfth century tor the earliest (tin* Black Jiook), 
to the fifteenth century for parts of the latest (tlie Red Book). 
A patriotic M^elshniau, Owen Jones, who hu'l prospered in 
trade as a furrier in Loudon, caused all these pieces to he 
printed, in 1801 and suh.seciueut year.s, under the title of Tim 
Myvyrian Arclmoloyij of IJVf/c.v. Tliere is gns-at douht as to 
the true age and autlior.siiip of many of tlie pieces in this 
collection, and al.so as to the ideiitificatiuii of many localities 
named; in this brief sketch we generally follo^v Mr.'iSkene, the 
author of an interesting work on Tim Four Anrmnt JUioks ah(i\e 
mentioned. The great poets of the old time wanai Taliessiu 
Aneurin, Llyw'arch lien, and IMerddliin. They liv(.d, not in 
Wales, but in the north of England, and, ajiparently, in the 
sixth century, when a fierce htruf'i^lo I’aged for many >'eai-.s 
between the native Briton.s of Cumbria, and the Angliali.s of 
Bemicia, who under Ida (547) auil later kings wm-e alwavs 
pressing up from the coast westward. Aneurin, in a poem 
called T/ie Gododin, wrote of a groat battle, di.sastrous to tJie 
Briton.s, which was fought aliout 1>70 at Catterick in York¬ 
shire. The chief native hero wa.s tlio prince l/rien, wJiose 
valour and liberality were celebrated by Taliessiu in many 
poems. Arthur only appears in live poems, of which four are 
ip the Book of Talifsnn; these are .so cloudily e.\pressed that 
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110 certain couclnsion can lie <lrawn from tlicra on the dihpntecl 
questions, whclhcr Arthur was a king of Soutli or of North 
Britain, and wliother his twohe famous \ ictorie,s (siiprn, § 61) 
were fouglit in .Somersetshire, (’onnvall, and otlier .southern 
counties, or on the Scottish .side of the iiorder. 

But although Talicssin and tlie other great poets ]i\ed and 
.sang in the sixth century, 1^1 r. Skene consich rs that it is in 
tlio next century, in the age of (iiulwallaun, when a gleam of 
success inspired tlie Cvmry w’ith the hope that they would jet 
rid themselvc.s of tlu'ir oppre.ssors. that the.se poems, ‘ in their 
earliest con.sistent shape,’ must he placed. That transient liope 
was overcast, and in 916 tin* British kingdom of Cunihria was 
overcome hy Edmund, and most of the inhahitants migrated to 
Wale.s. In .South Wales, wliere a .settled peace had lieen brought 
in hy the good Howell Bha (+94s), the hards revi.sed and com¬ 
pleted tlie old poem.s, and added new ones. At thi.s time also the 
earliest gi'oup of pro.se tales, some of w Inch are found in the collec¬ 
tion called the Mnhinoi/imi (lit. ‘tales for children’), came into 
('xistence. Other tales in the J/e/.i/o/gion are Welsh vei-sions of 
Arthurian romances, and uiu'-t he regarded nr.t as sources, hut 
a.s echoes, of the woi-k of the Frencli from/'-rrs. In the twelfth 
century a new and tigorous school of \\'elsh poetrj’, repre¬ 
sented by .such names as tJwalchmai, Ownin, and Kinion, arose, 
in North Wales, and continued to llourish for several generation.s. 

The W elsh Triulu, found in the Myvvrian Archamlogy, 
rai.se manj' perplexing ([uestions. The arranging of facts and 
maxims in threes, in order to aid the memory, is, (as ilr. 
.Stephens remarks in hi.s admirahle work on the Literdture of 
the Cymrji) very old, and not continc<l to Wales. They maj' 
he divided into Triad.s of historj', haidi.sm, theology, ethics, 
and jurisprudence. Some of tIio.se w hieh w e have, Mr. Stephens 
thinks, may he as old as the Druids; hut no colhcfivn of them 
goes back beyond the twelfth conturj'. 


English Poets and Translators; * Havelok;' la^amon, and 
other Eiming Chroniclers', Eeligions Poems; Ormin, 
'H.ampoVe; Other Poems; Eattle of l.e'wes, Owl and 
Nightingale. 

7.). The English poetry of the period from 1200 to lufjO 
bears witness, as we ha' e sai<l, in almost every line, to the 
powerful foreign influences amid wliich it grew up, and to which 
it owed the chief part of its in,spimtion. It may be arranged, 
therefore, under the same four licnds ns the French poetry; to 
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these, however, we will add two others, religious poems, and 
occasional poems; since it is in these compositions that we first 
find a marked originality, a promise of an independent growth 
to come. 

Romances.— Engli.sh versions or imitations of the populai’ 
French romances ))egan to be multiplied towards the ('nd of 
the thirteenth and l)eginniug of flie fourteentli centuries. For 
a particular account of the.se English i-omauces, the reader 
may consult the work of Ellis. Eesides the two heroic .sub¬ 
jects, Charlemagne and Arthur (the hero<'.s of cla.ssical untitjuity 
seem to have been less popular with the English versifiers), the 
crusades, particularly the one in vhich King Richard was 
engaged, and many miscellaneous topics, arc' handled by these 
writers. Yet even (I'lii/ <>/ Wnnrick, Jirris af Jlconploiin, and 
Richard C'ccccr-r/c-Xjoji,' though tlie name.s has e such a Icxal and 
iiatioi.al sound, were founded upon French oj iginal.s, the authors 
of w'hich, indeed, were probably Englishmen, but denved from 
France their literary culture. 

76. The earliest, or one of th'* earliest, and jxn leaps the most 
remarkable, of the.se Engli.sh romances is the Anglo-Danish 
legend of the uniejue MS. of whic-h, discovered not 

many years ago in the middle of a volume of Lives of Saints 
in the Bodleian Library, vas of course unknown to Ellis. This 
MS. dates from towards the c'ud of the thirtc'onth century. But 
we possess a French \er.sion of the s-um* story about a hundred 
and fifty years earlier in the Rstoric des Eiit/hs by tleflrei dc' 
Gaimar, who evidently derived it from an English chronicle- - 
the book of ‘ Wassinburc ’ (Washingl)orough, near Lincoln) 
which he mentions among iiis authorities. It would be in¬ 
teresting to know whether this book was in verse or pro.se, but 
Gaimar does not say. The substance of the story, accordijig to 
the Engli.sh version, is briefly this. The sovereigns of England 
and Denmark, dying about the same time, leave* to inherit their 
kingdoms, the one a daughter, Goldeboro’, the other a son, 
Havelok. The guardians of the childicn, Gcxlrich in England, 
and Godard in Denmark, are both fnl.se to their trust; Goldc;- 
boro’ is placed in Dover Ca.stlc, and Ilavelok is given by Godanl 
to the fisherman Grim, to be drowned in the sen. But a mim- 
culous light issuing from the child causes Grim to spare him ; 
and soon after, taking all his family with him, together with 
the young prince, he sails for England, and landing on the coast 
of Lincolnshire founds the town of Grimsby, which still bears 
Ms name. Twelve years pass, and Havelok has become a youth 
of marvellous size, strength, and beauty ; Goldeboro’, too, has 
1 Extract Book, art. 15. * Extract Book, art, 14. 
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become the loveliest of English maidens. Going to Lincoln for 
work in a time of st arcity, Havelok by feats of strength attracts 
the notice of Godrich; the traitor resolves to force Goldelmro’ to 
marry him, as a kind of fulfilment of his promise to her father, 
to marry her to tlie ‘ best, fairest, and .strongp.st man ’ in Eng¬ 
land. The man-iage takes place in spile of the resistance of 
both ; but Goldeboro’ is soon comforted by behohling one night 
the marv'ellous splendour issuing out of Havelok's mouth. At 
her suggestion he .sails for Denmark ; there, after a long train 
of adventures, which the rtsuler must imagine, he is recognised 
as king, and defeats and slays G odard. Iteturniug with a Danish 
army to England, he visits Godrich with tlie like retribution. 
GoldeV)oro’ and he are crowned, reign over England for sixty 
years, and have fifteen clilldreii, of whom all the sons live to be 
kings, and all the daughtei-s queens. Finally, the poet beseeches 
all Avho have heard his tal<> — 

pat ilkc of you, with pialc wille, 

Scye a Paternoster stille 

For him hat haveth he ryine inakc'd, 

And herforo fe'.e nihtes waked ; 
put Jlit'su t’ri't hi' souh- hiin're 
l5i-fore his FadiT at his ondingc. 

77. Another .Vnglo.DanisIi romanis-, tlie materials for which m.ay also 
have been taken from the book of Washinpliorough or some similar 
compilation, is Ainr/ Horn. It has conic down to us tnth in English 
and in French, and of each version there are tan tliree extant inami- 
scripts, all in English Hhrnries. Ko MS. of the English version is of 
earlier date than aboni ; but tlic poem itself mnsi have been coin- 
jxised some twenty or tliirty veal's earlier. I sliould not hesitate in 
dating, with Mr. Wright, the English before ihc French version. The 
latter is longer and more elaborate ; it contains, bo.sides the names of the 
principal personages, which are the same as in the English venaon, many 
names which are found in otlier French romances of the thirteenth cen- 
tary. The English story has in it only names of pure .Iiiglo-Danish origin. 
The tale, wMch bears a con.siderable resemblance to that of llareloi, 
tells how Horn, the son of the king of Suddene or Sulhdene (Surrey), 
while in exile at the Court of Weslernesse (Devonshire), won the love 
of Bymenhild, the king's daughter, and, after jifissing through a thou¬ 
sand perils, in which he w.as aided by knights from Wcstene-londo 
(Ireland), finally married her. The versification, though rude, is often 
very pleasing. The following is the oi>ening,fi3 found in the M8. in the 
Bodleian Library;— 

Alle ben he blipe 
pat to me wilen like: 

A song ich wille you singe 
Of Moryc ke kingc. 

King he was bi westen, 

Wei kat hise dayes lesten, 

And Godild hise gode quene, 

Feyiei rjou mjetp Vwne. 
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Here sone havede to name Horn, 

F’eyier child ne mictc ben born ; 

Ke rcyn no niicte upon-rcyne 
Ne no sonne by-schine, 

Fayrer child J>annc he wati, 
llrie.t so evere any plas, 

IVliit so any lili flour, 

So rose red was hys eolnr. 

Kin<^ Horn lias licon edited iu 1'lii,"lish by Rif son, Mr. 
Lumby, and Idr. Hor.stinann, and in Frendi and Enj;lisli liy 
M. Francisque Micliel. 

78. To a soniewliat later date (l;]20din) is as.si^fiied llte 
lejrend of Sir (I'mrnyur and the Urnn Kniylit, jnilili.slu'd by 
the Early English Text Society. 

79. Scarcely any Engli.sli versions of fabliiuix are known to 
exi.st of earlier date than l.T.'iO. 'J'he raillery and more refined 
touches which belong to this clas.s of conipo.sitions were not 
suited to the rude intelligence of the Engli.sh-.speaking popula¬ 
tion in the Norman period, and would have been utterly thrown 
away upon them. The only in.stanoe of a fabliau given liy Ellis 
is the Aversion of the Indian .story before mentioned of the Seven 
Wise Masters, supposed to have been made from the French 
alxmt the year 13h0. 

80. Under the head of satire, there exists a curious poem, 
entitled tlic Land of Cochayfjne, the dale of whicli is iiot cer¬ 
tainly knoAvn, though W'arton i.s undoubtedly wrong in jilacing 
it as early a.s the twelfth century. Jt is a I'.iting satire on the 
monastic order.s, and bears the .stamp of the flippant age of 
Boccaccio rather than tliat of the grave and eariU'St century 
of St. Bernard. Nothing i5; known about the autlior, nor i.s 
the French original, from which it was evidently taken, in 
existence. 

81. Of the metrical clironiclers, who, in imitation of Waco 
and his fellow-labourers, related the liistnry of Englaml in 
Engli.sh verse for the entertainment of the laity, the earliest iu 
date is La;t 8 ’iit 0 ll, priest of Emley-on-Hevem, now Areloy, iu 
Worcestershire, who, about the clo.se of tlie twelfth centuryq 
produced an arnjdified imitation of Wace’s liriit d’Anghterre. 
This curious Avork, the earliest existing poem of considerable 
magnitude in the, English language, extends to about 16,000 
long lines of four accents.' To produce the eflect of metre, 
lAjamon employs hoth alliteration and rime, each of the rudest 
description ; soinetimes, too, he seems unable to achieve either 
the one or the other. The writer seems to have been balanc¬ 
ing betAA-eeu the example of his French prototype, who uses 

> Extract Book, art, ]0, 
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rime, and the attractions of the old native Saxon poets, who 
employed nothing but alliteration. In the opening jjassagc ho 
tells of his parentage, and what induced him to write :— 

An prcost wes on lco<lcn ': 

Layamon wcs ihotcn'A 
lie wes LcovcnatScs sonc ; 
liSe^ him hco Drihten *. 

» * * * 

Hit com liim on mode ; 
and on Ids mom ‘ honl'C. 
hot ho woldo of Engle ; 

)>:i mtiolion “ tcllon. 
wat heo ihotoii weoron ; 
anil wonono ' hoo comcii. 
l>.i Englonc londc: 
arest ahton." 


lie goes on to say that lie tmvidled o\ei' the land in .search of 
materials, and found thrive ‘noble book.s,’which he used for his 
guidance, the ' English book ’ of St. l.eda, the Latin book written 
by St. Albin and the ‘fair .\ustin, who brought baptism in 
hither,’ and the Frmich book by AVace. By the tirst twolxioks, 
he seems merely to ha\ e meant the E>Th>ri(i{tticnI Historij of 
St. Beda, in its English and in its Latin .shape. The Englisli 
rersion is tliat which bears the name of Alfred. By some 
misapprehension he appears to have ooufouirded Albinus, abliot 
of Canterbury, wlio is inentione<l in Beda’s preface as having 
.supplied him largely with materials, with the author of the 
history. 

82. Two MSS. oi Li;iainon’s Jirut exist, Iwth in the British 
Museum. The oldest of tliese is in er ery way the most in¬ 
teresting ; it is held to lia^'e been written, or c-ompletcd, about 
1205. The later vereion is considenibly shorter, and the MS. 
containing it was much damaged by the fii-e at the Cottonian 
library in 1731, a portion of it l»eing destroyed, and another por¬ 
tion made illegible. In the earlier text about a hundred words 
of French or Latin oiigin, exclusive of those which were in 
use before the Conquest, liave lieen found. To these, the 
later text, which is assigned to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, adds alxiut fifty. The tM'o texts togetlier contain 
more than 28,000 lines, and only about a hundred and fifty 
neAv French words ; from this fact may bo inferi’etl the great 
slowness with which, at any rate in remote country districts, 
like the corner of W orcestei'shire where Lajamon wrote, the 

’ in the land. ® callwl, i* graeiotn*. * the Lord. 

® chief. ® noble deeds. ^ whence. * first owned. 
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speech of the people was mingled with that of their con¬ 
querors. 

Lajamon is considerably fuller than Wace whom he imitates, 
and a complete inquiry into the sources whence he drew his 
additional matter has yet to be made. The valuable edition of 
the Jimt, with translation and notes, which bears the name 
of Sir r. Madden, was jirinted in 1817 for the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

83. The poem relates how Brutus, the great-grand-son of 
.ffineas, collecting a baud of his Trojan kinsmen, descended 
from the exiles who had settled in Greece after the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy, put himself at their head, and after n voyage full 
of peril and vicissitude landed at Dartmouth in Totnes. Ho 
Ijec’ame the ancestor of the kings of Bi’itain, among mIkum 
L ud, Bladud, Ix'ar, Gorboduc, and Lucius are reckoned. The 
bust king mentioned in the pf>em is Cadwalader, wl'ose date 
is 689 A.D. The exploits of I’ther Pendragon and his moiv 
famous sou Arthur are, a.s mentioned above,* related witli great 
fulness. 

84. An int<‘rval of nearly a hundred years ,se]>arate.s La;ta- 
mon from the next of the riming chroiiiclers, Robert of Glou¬ 
cester.^ Robert may po.ssiltly be jdentilic'd with a person of 
the same name who was cliancellor to two Anlibishops of 
Canterbury, in 1301 and 1318. (See Ilearne’s edition of ll»e 
Chronicle.) He wTites in ihe twelve-syllalde or Alexandrine 
riming metre, in emulation, porhap.s, of tlie French poets who 
had handled that measure .so successfully. His object seems 
to have been to compile, for the instruction and entertainment 
of the laity, a complete history of Britain from the earliest 
times to his own clay. Beginning, therefore', with a descri]>- 
tion of tlje countiy, which he takes from Henry of Hunting¬ 
don, he follows Geoffrey and Wace to the period where they 
stop, viz., the end of the seventli century. This jau tion is less 
than half the work ; the rest, founded apparently on the stan¬ 
dard prose Chronicles of Florence, Huntingdon, Hoveden, and 
Wendover, with the addition, for the reign of Richard, of the 
romance of Richard Cmnr dr I/wu, is brought down to the 
year 1270, where it ends abruptly. There is rc'ason to think 
that the poem really ended with the death of Henry III., in 
1272, but that the concluding portion has been lost. An allu¬ 
sion near the end to the canonisation of St. Ijouis shows that 
tiiis part must have lojen written as late as 1297. From about 
1260 Robert is an original and valuable authority for many 
incidents of the war between Henry HI. and the barons. The 

1 See antf, § 61. * Ji.vtraci Booh, art, 13, 
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poem contains more than 12,000 lines, and is written in a 
rough west-country dialect, which, however, has admitted a 
great number of French words not employed by Lajamon. 

The following lines on the death of Arthur arc a foir sample 
of Robert’.s pei’fonnance ;— 


He %ct' he croune of )>ys loufl l>e noble Costantjn, 

(pe erl Cadore’s .■'On of Cornwajk-, |>at %vas y-; co'iv'n). 
And lei liim lerle in to an yle, for to hole js wonndp. 

And deyde a.'i he baste kyng, hat me wnste ever yfounde.* 
Ac* nahclca he Hnitous, and |>e Corncwalyssc of ys kinide 
Weneh be be alive jut,* and abbeh ‘ hym Rut in niynde, 
pat be be to coinene ‘ ^^ut, to wynne aj^en hys lond. 


bii. To RoVrt of (.llouce.ster succeeds Robert M&miyng, a 
native of Brunne, or Bourn, in Soutli Lincolnshire, and a monk 
of the flilltertine mona.steiy of Sixhill. Mannyng compo.sed a 
riming chronicle in two parts : the first, a translation, in the 
ordinary octosyllahic t'Crse of the romance writers, of the Bnii 
by Wace, of whicli the reader hu.s already heard so much ; the 
second, a version in Ah>xaudrine verse of a Freneli metrical 
chronicle by Peter Langtoft, a cation regular of St. Austin at 
Bridlingdou in Yorkshire, ending with the death of Edward I. 
in 1307. The Prologue to the first part exiilaius so simply 
and clearly the moti\es V, Inch induced the riming chroniclers 
to employ themselves on a task which to our modem notions, 
perhaps, involves a mistipplication of jxudical jxiwcr, that it 
seems advisable to insm-t it hen“ : - 

Lordynges that be now here. 

If ye wille listen and lere [leariij 
All the story of Inglande, 

Als Itobi'rt Maniiyng wryten fwriiten] it faiid. 

And on Inglyscli has it schewed, 

Not for the leridybol for the lowed [lay peojile]. 

For tho [thoscj tliat on this hmd wonn [ilwellj 
That the Lalyn no Frankys conn [know neither Latin nor 
French], 

For to haf solace and gaiuou 

In felauschip when tha sitt samen [together]. 

And it is wisdom for to wytten [know] 

The state of the land, and haf it wryten, 

What manerc of folk first it wan, 

And of what kynde it first began. 

And gude it is for many thynge.s 
¥ or to here the dedis of kynges, 


* its *,**'**' knew found. * but, * yet. * have. 

In this fonn we see the remains of the gemnd. 
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Whilk [whicli] were foies, .'ind whilk were wyse, 

And whilk of tham couth [knew] most quantysc [quaintness, 
i.r. artfulness] ; 

And whilk did wrong, and whilk ryglit, 

And w'hilk mayntend pcs [peace] and fyglit. 

Of tharc dedcs salle be my sawe [story], 

In what tyme, and of w'hat law, 

I salle you sebewe, fro gre to gre [degree, i.r. step by steji], 
iSen [since] the tyme of Sir Koe. 

In this same Prologue, Mannyiig sjwaks of the ‘ geste ’ of 
Tristrem, as written in verse hy Thomas of Ercildoune, com¬ 
plaining that it is connnojily not said as Thomas made it. A 
note at the end of the MK. states that the second pail of his 
chronicle was finished hy Mannyng in IddS. 

Another poem by tl'.c .same author, McditncjiiiiiK of Ihr Soper of onre 
Zorde Jesus, tran.slatod from St. lioiiaionture's IVbt Chvi.ii liotween 
the years 1315 and 1330, has boon lately printed for the Early English 
Text Society. It open.s thus; — 

Allemyghty God yn liynyte. 

Now and ever wyili us be ; 

For tiiy Sonc.s p.assymi 
Save allc )) 3 's congregacyun ; 

And gnuinto us grace of gode lyvyiig, 

To Wynne us blysse wythouten endyng. 

But the most interesting of all Mannyng’s works is his 
Handlyng Sipine, translated, -with the addition of many original 
passages, from the Mnwiel ties I'echcH of William de Waddingttm, 
written about thirty years l>efore. The Unndhjny lias 

been printed for the Ko.vburghe Club. The modmn chai~acter 
of the language, and the large admixture of French words 
in this poem, have been well pointed out by Mr. Kington 
Oliphant.* It was begun in 1.103, as the following lively 
passage shows :— 

To alio Crystyn men undir .sunnr, 

And togfxle men of llrunne, 

And speciali alle hi name 
he felanshepe of Hympryngharae, 

Roberd of llrunne grctch sow '' 

In all godenesse hat may to prow [bcnelit]. 

Of Brymwake yn Kestevene, 

Syxe myle besyde Kympringham cveuc [plain] 

Y dwellede yn the pryorye 
Fyftene gore yn companyc. 

In he time of gode dane Jone 
Of Camelton, hat now ys gone. 


I Sources of Standard English, p. 182, 
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In hys t .-me was Y J>ere ten seres, 

And knewe and herde of hys maneres ; 

Syjjyn wyjj danc Jone of Clyntonc, 

Kyve wyntyr wyh him gan Y wonc ; 

Danc Fclyp was may.iter pat tj'uie 
pat Y began thys Englysah ryiiie. 
pc yeres of grace f\l [fell] )>an to bo 
A bousynd and l>re hnndrcde and [re. 

In [at tyme turnede Y [ys 
On Englysshe tunge out of riauk-is. 

86. Religious Poems. — Among tlm.so tliat remain to us, 
the most import4int is Ormin's work on tin* tro.sptds, usually 
called the Onnuhnn.' It lias Ix'en carefully edited by Dr. 1{. 
M. "White, formerly the Oxford professor of Anglo-Saxon ; 
and again by Mr. Holt. Orinin and his brother Walter, to 
whom lie dedicates the work, were both regular canons of St. 
Austin. To what part of England he bekmgwl is unknown ; 
but the dialect which he uses is considered to jmint to the 
district surrounding lVt«>rl»orough. Thei-e are no means of 
tixiiig the date with certainty ; it probably Ixdongs to the end 
of the twelftli or beginiiing of the thirteenth century'. The 
work is described by l)r. \\'hite as ' a series of Homilies, in an 
imperfect state, composed in metre without alliteration, and 
(except in lory few cases) also without rime ; the subjects of 
the Homilies being’ the gospels daily I’ead at the mass. The 
unique MS. is in the Boclleiau Library ; it is in a sadly 
mutilated condition. Ormin’s plan was to pamphrase the 
gospel of the day, and then give a conimentiiry upon it. He 
gives the head.s of '2'M gospc-ls and twadve lessons from the 
Acts, hut the part of the {Xicm now extant only comes down 
to the thirty-second gospel, and is imperfect. In his pi-ologue, 
Ormin (wdiose .system of orthogi'aidiy, invented by himself, 
requires the doubling of eyery eonsonant tliat follows the short 
voyvel) thus describes his plan :—■ 

If hafe samnmedd - o [iss loc 
pa OodiKpcllcssneh ’ allc, 
patt sinndenn * o I e messc-l oc ‘ 

Ian all [c gcr • att incsso 
And ass ’ afftenr J*e GoddspcU >1 ant 
patt tatt te tJoddspell met (>[)<, 
patt mann hirr[ spellcnn “ to [c folic, 

Oil [ess^e " sawle nedo. 

S7. The l*rorerhs of Homh/ng, written in the soutliem 
dialect, jiear the end (d’ the thirtet'ntlj evntury, are of unknown 

* L.rtruct Book, art. 0. • collected. ® niub, * arc. ® mass lawk, 

^ year, ' eke, also. » ought to declare. * (lieir. 
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authorship. Tliey consist of forty stanzas of seven lines, each 
ending with a proverb, follower! by ‘ Quoth Hendyng. Uiey 
have been printed in lieliqai<r Antiquo'} 

88. The Cursor Mundi (date about 1I5‘20), tv ‘metrical 
version of Old and New Tp.sttvTnent History,’in which arc 
interwoven many legends of Kainls, has nevi'r yet been printed 
entire ; it was once very popular, as is .shown by the existence 
of numerous MSS. 

89. Richard Rolle, who lived as a hiM-niit at Hampole m‘ar 
Doncaster, and died in 1849, is the author of ti mcti'ical version 
of tlie Psalms in the northern rlialect, which obtained a wide 
notoriety, and also of a curious moral ])oem called Tin' I'rirkf 
of Conscienct'. This he wrote both in Latin atul hlnglish. Tln‘ 
following passage^ on the joys of ilctiven is a favourable 
specimen of Ilampole’s manner : — 

Alle mancre of joyes er in (lia( stede. 

Tharc es ay l^fo withouten dede ; 

Tharc e-t yhovvthe ay withouten cldc, 

Tliaro es al kyn weKh ay to welde. 

Thare es rest ay, withouten travajle ; 

'J'hare es alle gudc.s that never sal fayle; 

'J'hare es pese ay, withouten strj ( ; 

Tliare es alle manerc of lykj-nf.' of lyfc ; 

Thare c.', withouten myrknes, lyglit; 

Thare es ay day and never nyght, 

Thare e.s ay somer fullo bryght to ‘-e, 

And never marc wynter in that cunt re. 

90. Of the other religious jioems in England wliich remain 
to us from this jteriod, some (as the two by iSlannyng before 
described) are didactic poems on points of Chri.stiau doctritie 
or morality ; some. Lives of Saints ; some, lastl}', short poems 
on devotional topics, such as the Crticifxion and the JilesHcd 
Vi/rgin under ike, Rood. Many intert'sting relics of this kind 
have been lately published by the Early English Text Society, 

the metrical lives of Hr. M<trhen‘le* [Margaret] and Ht. 
Jvliann,^ and the Htorg of (Jenetiis and Exodus. 

91. The religious poems were probably wj-ittt'ii by eccle¬ 
siastics ; but the occasional and misccllan/iOHH poems of tJic 
period are evidently for tlie most paid the prwluctions of lay¬ 
men. lliere is one of these which the certainty of its date, 
and the remarkable character of its contents, render so iinjmr- 
tant from an historical point of view, that it must be noticed 
liere. This is a piece (given by Warton in extemo) composed 
lifter the battle of Lewes in 1264, l»y an adherent of Simon de 

1 Extract Book, art, 12. 

* Bpecimeni of Early Englkh, Alorria and Skeal, Part 11. 

» iCid, p. 124. * See below, I., fa. '» E.Hract Bonk, nrb 11, 
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Moutfort. The iiumlier of French words which it contains, 
and the easy way in wliich they are employed, unite to prove 
that tlie new Enf,dish language was well on in the process of 
formation, conditioned always hy the necessity, which this 
writer frankly accepts, of incorporating a vast nuinljer of 
French Mmrds, expressive of the ideas Avhich England owed to 
the Norman invasion. Again, the hroad, hearty satire, the 
strong anti-royalist, or rather anti-foreigner, prejudices of the 
writer, the energy of resolution which the lines convey, point 
unmistakalily to the rise, which indeed must any wayl»e dated 
from this century, of a distinct English nationality, uniting 
and reconciling the Norman and Saxon elements. A portion 
of this poem is subjoined ;— 


Sittelh allc still, and lierkneth lo nic ; 

Till! kynge of Alemtagnc, lit mi Ic.iutc, 

Tliritti llujuscnt pound askede he, 

For to make the pecs in (he C(aintrc, 

.Vnd so he du<le moic. 
lUchard, thah thou ho ever trii-hard,' 

'I'rictheti .shtdt ilum never more. 

The kyng of Alcmaigae wendo - do ful wcl, 
lie .saisedo the nttilno ’ for a ca.'tcJ, 

With hare ' sharjKt swerde.s he gtouiKlc tlie sfeh 
lie wendo that tlio .'Uyles wore m.uigonol,' 

To lu ip Wyndcsore. 

Ricliaid, Ac. 

* * • * * 

Sire Simon I do Slountfort hath snore bi ys chyn, 
llevede ' lie now liorc the erl of tVarvn, 

Should lie never more come to is yii,’ 

No witJi siicld, nc witli .sfK?rc, no with other gyn.* 
To lielpe of Wyndcsore. 

Richard, Ac. 


Sire Simond de Montfort hath snore bi y.s fot, 
llevodo lie non here sire Hue de Riirot, 

A1 ho shnlilo granto hert^ twelf-nioneth scot, 
Shulde lie never more with hi.s sot pot. 

To lielpe Wyinlesorc. 

Richard, Ac. 


Be the htef, bo the loht,* sire Edward, 
Thou slialt tide sporeless o’ thy lyard,'“ 
A1 the ryhte way to Dovere-ward, 

Shalt thou ncycnoerc broke foreword,” 
Ant that rewetli sore; 


* Treacherous. > Weened. » Mill. * Tlieir. » A military ongino. 
® Had. ' His inn, * Engine. 

Be thou lief, bo thou lotln t» Grey home. •> Broniise, 
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Edward, thou dudest ase a shreward, 

Forsoke thyn ernes lore,' 

Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, 

Tricthcn shalt thou never more. 

92. To the rei^ii of Henry Ifl. (121(3-1272) is supposed 
to belong the remarkable poem of The Otel atul Xii/htiiu/nfe, 
written proliably by the ‘ Mai.ster Michele of (<ukl(‘ford<‘’ 
(Guildfoi'd), wJio i.s named in it, or el.se )iy 1/is brother -John of 
Guildford, the author of the piece wliicli, in tlie Cottonian 
precedes that which we have under consideration. Perched on 
a. spray, whence she looks down with sovereign contempt on 
her umnelodious adversary, the Niglitingah' challenges the Owl 
to a contest and controversy r<*gartiing their resj)ecti\ e qualities 
of song. The Owd con.sents ; a dialogue follow s, in which the 
Owl stands cliiefiy on the defensive, m.iintainiug th.it her song 
is less harsh, and her appetite for mice and small binls less 
ravenous, than the proud Nightingale would allow. In the 
end they agree to go to Portesham, and submit their dispute 
to Master hiicludas of Guildford. The Ow 1 .say.s that slie can 
repeat all that has been s.aid ; - - 

‘ TclIc ich con word after w’orde; 

And j;ef be biocb fcit i<'h mi.s-rempe, 
pu sionde aj;ein, and dome crennpe.’ 

Hid bUsc w’or<lc forb hi ferden, 

A1 bulo here aud l>utc verde, 

To Portesliam bat hco i)i-conie ; 

Ah lin hco sj)eddo of heore dome 
Ne chsn ich eu mirnore telle; 

Her nis uamorc of bis spellc. 

(‘ I can tell word after word, and if it seemetb to thee that I 
mis-state, do thou stand against me and stop judgment.’ MVith 
these words forth they fared, all without army and without 
followers, until they reached Porte.sham. But liow they sped 
in their judgment, I can no more tell you; here is no moio 
of this story.) 

The poem is nearly 1,800 lines Jong; it i.s in the dialect 
of the South of England, with many Danish fonns. It was 
probably imitated from tlie Roman de Rose, or ratlier sugge.st<“<l 
by it. In that famous and widely influential poem, frequent 
nicntion is made of birds and their singing jmwers. Tin* garden 
which the poet sees in his dream is alive witli them ; 

In many places were nyghtyngales, 

Alpes, fynclies, and wodcwales, 


1 T>—»i.„ ,1.:, 
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and various othor liirds,— 

That songen for to v a line hcin prvs, 

And eho to tormcvntr in her tonf/e 
That other briddcs hem amonge.' 

93. In Hickcs’ Themnrfis, part oi a nionil j)ooni of 119 
fetanzas is given, -whieli tlie leanunl editor placwl just after the 
Conquest, and to wliicli Warton {Eti/j. J^oetr;/, § 1) would 
assign a still earlier date. The })rogr<\s.sive changes in the 
language being now better understood, no inodeni critic Acould 
think of placing tliis ])oein iniich bcbjre the middle of the 
thirteenth century. From a MS. in the Bodleian the following 
.specimen is taken ; 

Ic am c ider Iviii’.ic ie wi'.. 
a wiuK r anil c.- a I"i(' 
ic oaldi iimrc lanne ie dede, 
mi wit oshte to hi ii.eie 

^Vel longc ic hahhc i '.tild ihici. ’ 
cm w ordi! ai.d on dede ; 
pc'sh ’ ic hi on winlrcii cald. 

I I sning ' IC am "n n dcs 

DeaS coin on )s' midclard,’' 

I Ills') )>c's defli > onde:' 

and .‘•enue and .‘•otj;e ' and iscsir.c* 

en sc and cm londc. 


Early English Fi ose : The Ancren Riwle ; Ayeabite of 

Inwyt. 

91. It would not be easy to ]-.oint out any consideniblct 
work in English prose, belonging to the period between the 
ees.sation of the Peterborough Chronicle in llo l and the end 
of the twelfth cc'nturv. Early in the thirteenth, the Atierett 
Jiiivle, or rule'for Anchorite.s, was written. This interesting 
treatise partakes of three characters ; it is a nile of daily life, 
a manual of instruction in tlio.se portions of the Christian 
doctrine which relate to eounscls of perfection, and a guide to 
devotion. It was (iditc'd for the Camden Soeic'ty in 1^."»3. It 
has been ascribed to Simon of Client, who died in 1315 ; but 

’ Romaiint of the Roee, .ns triin.,liilecl by t'lunicfr. 

“ In winter.s and also in learning. ’ ^ bc'cn. ■* lliough. 

® young. The render will observe how this letter s, which represented a 
gat^ral sound in the early language, was replaced in course of time, in some 
words by g or gh, in others by y. 

® earth ; A.S. middangear<f 
through the devil’s rancour : A.S. anda. 


® sniTfiW- 


* toil. 
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considering the very archaic character of the language, the 
opinion which holds a former bisliop of Salisbury, Richard le 
Poore, to be the author, appears to me preferable. Bishop le 
Poore, the commencer, and in great part the builder, of the 
glorious cathedral at Salisbury, died in 1237. 

The work was written for a small society, consisting of 
three religious ladies, residing at Tarente, now Tarrant-Kaimes, 
in Dorsetshire. At a later period their house receivetl the 
Cistercian rule, but at this time they appear not to have 
belonged to any regular order. The dialect is considered to be 
West of England ; it much resembles that of Lajamou, but 
difiers from it in respect of the large nurnlx^r of French and 
Latin words which it admits. T <juote a sentence froixi the 
extract prmtedinMr. Kington Oliphant’s Ntfoirfenf : — 

' A lefdi [lady) wa.s, -pet was mid hire ^•oan [foes] biset al 
abuten, and hire lond al destrued, and lieo [srej al povre, 
witiinnen one eor^ene castle. On [a] mihti kmges luve was 
pauh [howe\er] biturned upon hire, so un-inic(e [measureless] 
swu8e [very], jiet lie vor [for] wouhlecchunge [wooing] sende 
hire his sonden [m<*ssenger.s], on efter otier, and oft<i somed [at 
once] nionie [many] : and sende hire beaubelot [baubles, 
jewels] boSe veole [many] aiid feire, and sukurs oi liveneS 
[victuals], and help of his heie bird [anny] to holden hire 
castel.’ 

95. The Ai/fnbiifi of Itivijf, or Remorse of Conscience, is a 
tran-slation by Dan Michel, of Xorthgate, Kent, made in 1310, 
of the French treati.se, ‘Le Somme des Alices et des A^ertus,’ 
composed Jiear tin* end of the thirteenth century by Fr^ro 
Lorens. The dialect is the Kentish, and e.vceodingly rough. 
It was edited by Dr. Morris for the Early Englisli Text 
Society in 1866, 
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1350—1-150. 

1. Hitherto such English writer"! .is we have met with since 
the Comiuest have geuenilly apj^eared in the huuihle "ui.se of 
trari.slators or imitator.s. In the period befom u-! we at la.st 
me-t with ori^dnal iuM.uition api«lie(l on a lar^e .scale; tliis, 
therefore, is tlie point at wliich English literature takt's its 
true commencenuMit. 

The Latin and Fi'cnch compositions, which enga<;(>d so much 
of our attention in the previous perhxl. may in this he dispohcd 
of in a few wonks. Tliat En"li.shnien .still continued to write 
French poetry, we liave, th(‘ proof in many unprinted poem.s hy 
Gower, and might also infer from a fsissage, often quoted, iit 
the prologue to the of J,or But few .such piece.s 

are of sufficient merit to hear printing In J'rench prose 
scarcely anything can he mentionc<) Ix^sides the despatches, 
treaties, iSre., contained in Ryiner's Ftedrro and similar com¬ 
pilations, and the original diuft of Sir John Maunderile's 
Travels hi the Holy Land. Frois.sart’.s famous Chronicle ma}', 
indeed, be considered as partly belonging to us, since it treate 
largely of English feats of aiTus, and its author—the son of a 
painter of armorial bearings—entered in early youtli the service 
of Queen Philippa in the capacity of secretory, and held for 
many years a post in the household of Edward III. 

2. In Latin poetry there is nothing that deserves mention 
except the Lihcr Metrievs of Thomas Elmham, concerning the 
career of Henry V., edited by Mr. Colo for the Rolls Rerie.s 
in 1858. Elmham, who Nourished alxjut the yeai' 1440, wa.s a 
Benedictine monk in the monastciw of St. Austin’s, Canterbury. 
The poem contains 1,349 lines, and is, ivs Byron would have 

* ‘ Lctte than clerkea enditen in Latin, for tliey have the propertic of soieoee, 
and the knowing in that faoultie : and letto Frenchmen in their Fronche also 
enditen their queinte termes, for it is kyndefr to their moutbes, and let u» 
ehowe onr fantasies in soche wordes ns we lemedru of our dames tonge.* 

0 2 
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said, not so much poetry as ‘ prose run mad ; ’ in proof of 
which let these lines suffice : — 

Hio Jon Oldcastel Clirisli fuit insidiator, 

Amplectens h;ereses, in scelu.s omne mens ; 

Kautor perfidias pro sect:! 'WiclivianJ, 

Ohicibus Regis fort mala \ota saens. 

Whether the last lino means ‘ he wishes ill to the king’s devout 
objects,’ or what else it mi'ans, it is hard to say. 

3. In Latin prose, we ha\e a version, made by himself, of 
Maundevile’s Ti-avels, and the chroniclers (amongst others of 
less note), llobert do A\esbur\-, Henry Knyghtfui, Thoma.s 
Walsingham, and .lolin Fordun. Robert de Avesbuty was 
registrar of the Archbishoj) of Canterbury’s Court, and wrote a 
fair a.id accurate history of the reign of Edward 111. (pub¬ 
lished by Ilcame in 17:10) coming down to the year 13.16, in 
which or in the following year ho died. The EiiIo(/in>n Ilistori- 
arum, by a monk of iMalme.sI)ury, was written about 1367 ; the 
concluding portion i.s of great \aiiie. The .same may be sjvid of 
the Chronicon Au<jH(e, l^y a monk of >St. Alban’s, which giNcs 
the history of sixty years ending in 1388. Those two anony¬ 
mous works have been edited for the Rolls series by Mr. 
Haydon and Mr. E. M. Thompson, the present custodian of 
the MSS. in the Briii.sh Mu.seum. Henry Knyghton, the date 
of whose deatli is unknown, Avas a canon regular of Leice.ster ; 
he is the author of Compihttln dr Brndihut. Am/litr a tempore 
Regis Edgari usque ad mortem Regis Rieardi II. His ac¬ 
count of the rise of Lollardism, though Avritten A\ ith a strong 
anti-Wycliffitc bias, is bigbly interesting and A-aluable. 

4. The Ilistoria Angllcann of Thomas Walsingham, a 
Avork to which all modem hi.storian.s continually refer in writing 
of the events of the fourteenth uutl earlier portion of the 
fifteenth centuries, Aias edited by Mr. Riley for tlie Rolls 
series in 1864. Scarcely anything is knoAvn of Walsingham 
except that he Avas a monk of St. Albans, that he compiled, 
besides the Ifistoria, an account of Rormandy, called Ypodigma 
Neihstriee, and that he was still alive in 1416. The Historin, 
as it stands, extends from 127^* to 1122 ; but Mr. Riley shoAvs 
some ground for su]>po.sing that the portion compiled by 
Wailsingbam himself may reach no further than to 1392, the 
only really original and valuable pari even o£ this beAng the, 
fifteen years between 1377 and 1392, while the concluding 
thirty years were added by some unknown hand. 

5. John Fordnn, a secular priest of Kincardineshire, is the 
author of the Scotichronicon, a history of Scotland iir Latin 
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proso, -written, towards the close of the fourteenth conturj-. 
The entire work contains sbctceu hooks ; hut of these only live 
and part of the sixth were couiposod hy Fordun, the remainder 
being the work of Abbot Bower, who brings down the story to 
the death of James I. in 1 137.* 

(j. In theology ajid pliilosophy occurs the name of Thomas 
Bradwardine, one of the many ornaments of Alerton College 
in the foui'teenth century, iiorn at Chichester about 1290, 
he was proctor at Oxford in l:12r», and afterwards lived sevei-al 
years in the family f)f Richard of Bury, the learned bishop of 
Durham. He was appointed confessor to Edward III., and 
accompanied him in liis French wans. In 1349 he was raised 
to the .see of Canterlmry, but died the .same year. His great 
work,/!'? Cmisa Dei cmilra J’t'ia<jium (1341), is an attempt 
to reconcile man’s freedom with Cod's foreknowledge. It 
was enthusiastically received in all Christian land.s. Chaucer 
alludes to it in a well-known pa.ssage; — 

Rut I ne cannot Isiult it to the bian, 

.4s can tlie holy iloctor -tupn.-tin, 

Or Reece, or the bi.shoi) liraihvanlin, 

R'hatlicr t/iat G’n'ides «<<r(hy forcucting 
Slveinetii ino nedelj tor to ii<in a thing, xc. 

yonnet IWeitcs Tale, 

John Wyclif nas admired by his contemporai-ies as an 
expert logician and prolitic system-monger, long Itefore he 
wrote those attfu-ks on the liiemrchy, the mendicant friars, 
and the received floctrim* concerning t)je Eucharist, whiclt 
gained for him xvith posterity the name of the first Englisli 
reformer. His numerous works, very few of which have 

e\er been printed, are classed by l)r. Shirley in his excellent 
Catii/o(/i(c df the orii;in<i! irer/i'-- of' Jo/in under six 

heads : 1. PJiilo.sojihy and Systematic Theology; 2. Senuons, 
ExpositioJis, and Pnicti<-al TlieoJogy; .3. IVote.sts, Disputa¬ 
tions, and Epistles; 4. On Chureli Oovernment and Endow¬ 
ments ; 5. On the Monastic Orders; G. On the Secular Clergy. 
Under the first head is included the Sinnma Theoh^w, a 
body of Divinity of stupendous magnitude, the substance of 
which he afterwards reproduced in the Truihifus, sire Snmvm 
the best knorrn of all his work.s, printed at Basle by 
the Swiss reforjiiers in 1.325.* Two or tlnw of his short<‘r 
Latin tracts are coutaim-d in the Faneiculi Fizaniontm, which, 

' living's History of Scottish Poetry, edited by Dr. Ciulyie. p. IIG. 

’ Clarendon Press, ISGS. 

® And latdy carefully edited by Dr. LecUlcr, of Leipsic, for tlio Clarendon 
Press. 18«9. 
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in spite of its enigmatical title, is a volume of remarkable in¬ 
terest, in respect of the light which it throws on the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history of the last half of the fourteenth century. Here 
are described in detail the first Vuckerings between Wyclif and 
the friars his opponents, the synodical proceedings takeir by 
the bishops against the rising heresy, the turbulent sympathy 
of the masters at Oxford with the accused, and the steps taken 
by the Government, on a scale of ever-increasing severity, to 
enforce submission to the hierarchy. Dr. Shirley's introduction 
to the volume, which was edited by him f<jv th(> Rolls .scries in 
1858, explaiirs the acts and tcndeucics of AVyclif in a spirit 
chaiiicterised by miicli penetration and fairnc.ss. 

Ralph Strode, anolher Merton man, the ‘philosophical Stro<le’of 
Chaucer (infra § 37), w-as the author of seveial logictil ticatiscs, one of 
which, the Consequent ur, was printcil at Venice in 1517. lie alsio look 
a part iu the Lollard controrersj', ami wroto J’osHiones contra Wicle-vum, 
John Bromyard, a Dominican of the Oxford friaiy, pteachotl strenu¬ 
ously against the Wycliffites about 1330. He is the author of Sunitna 
Ihrcrdicantium, a sort of commonplace-book alpluihetictilly arrangcxl. 
It has .such articles as Accidia (.'-lotli). Amor, Uclimn, t'.vstita.s, Docitnie. 
It has been priiitetl ul.)road .setoral times-. 

7. Early iu the iifteentli century the ^VycIifHte opinions 
were examined by a theologian of far greater power than 
"Wyclif—Thomas of Walden, author of the Dodrinnle Fidei. 
Thomas was a Carmelite, a member of one of those ordens of 
friars which Wyclif pursued with inee.ssaat malediction. He 
was confessor to Henry V , and tva.s summoned a.s a theologian 
to attend tlie sessions of the Council of Coti.stance, at wdiieh 
the views of Wyclif were condemned. iJut finding that the 
Lollard itarty was still widely .spreatl through the countiy, 
Waldcji undertook to cotnbat their innorations once for all iu 
a .systematic treatise, which he dedicated to Pope Martin Y. 
The Dorfrinale, which appeared iu 14'28, is in three parts— 
1. ‘ De Deo, Christo, Petro, Eecle.sia, et Religionibus 2. ‘De 
Sacramentis ; ’ 3. ‘ l)e>Sacraineiitalibus.’ IJi (he first, Wyclif's 
unsound views on the divine jiature, on the prerogatives of the 
see of Peter, on the authority of the Church, and on the nature 
and objects of the monastic profession, are powerfully and 
eloquently rebutted. In the second jvart, bis novel opinions 
on the Eucharist are discus.sed. The third part, on Sacra- 
mentals, deal with the ext(*mals and acc(‘ssories of religion, 
and is directed rather against the Lollards than against Wyclif 
himself. The style of the work ha.s great ments ; and to this 
probably it is owing that it w'aa printed on the Continent in 
the sixteenth century (Venice, 1571), although in this country, 
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owing to the change of religion, it lias been allowed to lie in 
manuscript. It is certain, sooner or later, to receive more 
adequate recognition than has hitherto been its lot. 

8. The obvious cause of the decline of French and Latin 
composition in England was tJie growing prevalence, social and 
literary, of the nati^•e speech. To this many cinJurnstances 
contributed. The gradual consolidation of nationalities, which 
had long been making steady progress throughout Europe, hatl 
been constantly drawing the Nonnan barons and the English 
commonalty clo.ser together, and sepamting both froin the rival 
nationality of France. Nor had the nation at any time lost, 
so to speak, its personal identity: it was Enghind for which 
the Norman Kichard fought at Acre; anrl even iHiam of 
INlalmesbury, writing not a hundred years after the Conquest, 
speaks of that e\ ent rather as a change of dyna.sty opcurring in 
Jingli.sh hi.story, than as of a complete social revolution. The 
influence of tlie ('hnrch must have ])ressed powerfully in the 
same direction. Though the (,'onqueror filled nearly all the 
see.-, w'ith Normans, it wa.s not long lad’ore native Englishmen, 

e([uallty which were —theoretically ahvay.s, and often pnictically 
-maintained in the midst of haidalism by the Clnirch of the 
Middle Age.s, obtained a fair propoidion of them. The poli¬ 
tical and ofticial power of l>i.sljops in those days was great, and 
the native tongiu! of an English Archbishop of Canterbury 
could not, even l)y the proud Norman barons, his compeers iiv 
Parliament, l)e treated with disresj)ect. Again, since 1310, 
England and France had been constantly at war; in this war 
the Engli.sh-.sj)eaklng archers, not the French-sj)eaking l«ii‘on.s, 
had won the chief laurels ; and the tongue of ti humbled l)eaten 
enemy w'as lik<>ly to be le.ss attractive to the mass of Englisli- 
men than ever. The well-known law of Edward lH-, passed 
in 1362, directing tho English language to l>e u&cd thence¬ 
forward in judicial pleadings, was merely an effect oi the slow 
but resistless operation of tlie.se and other cognate causes. 
Again, it must not l>e lo.st sight of, that a .sort of tacit com¬ 
promise passed between the English and Frenclnspcftking por¬ 
tions of the population ; the former were to retain the entire 
grammar—so much, at least, us Yvas left of it—of the native 
speech ; all the conjunctions, prepositions, and pronouns,— 
the osseous structure, so to speak, of the language?—were to 
he Englisli; while, in returji, the Normans were to be at 
liberty to import French nouns, adjecti^■es, and vei'hs at dis¬ 
cretion, without troubling themselves to hunt for tlie corre¬ 
sponding terms in the old literary Anglo-Sajcon. Fh^u,lly, tliis 
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Englisli language, so re-cast, liecamc in the fourteenth century 
the chosen instrument of thought and expression for a great 
poet ; and, after Chaucer, no Englishman could feel ashamed 
of his native tongue, nor doubt of its boundless capabilities. 

But the literary influences whici» liad ]>eeu long at work, 
united to the stubbonine.ss of the popular preference for 
rhythms wliieJi had come down to thou fVon» their forefatliers 
of at least eight centuries before, found ruder and, in a sense, 
more coirgenial exjvressio^v than through the mouth of Chaucer. 
Thi.s is also the age of Langland, the author of the long alli¬ 
terative poem.s which sounded so inusically in the (‘avs of the 
countrymen of (Jaeclinon, and to the consideration of which 
we now proceed. Befru'e, however, examining the Vixion of 
William roucf^rnlmj J‘i"rt! ihf I'loiniian, with Langland's other 
works, some notice must be taken of other alliier.itive j>oems 
of earlier date. 

9. Alliterative Poems. —One of the lives of St ulargaret, 
noticed above at p. 7''^, is of \erv early date, alamt 1200, and 
alliterative. The liev. <b Cockayne, who edited it in IHOG for 
the Early English Text Soch'ty, printed it as prose, in order to 
‘abide by the example of our foi-efather.s ’! Jt did not strike 
him that our foreiathei's wrote down \(n'se in this wiiy on 
account of the .scarcity and <leaniess of jiai'chinent ; they eould 
not aflbrd to le.ive so much of their material uncf>vere<l, as they 
must ha\e done had they written vei.se as we do. The ])uem 
opens : — 

Kftcr lire Lavenlcs jiinc, ami lii.. pas^iim, 

Aiit bi.s UcC) on rode, am lii.s arislc ol deaS. 

The legend ajjfx^ars to be tiunslated from a contemporary life 
by Theotimus of Antioch, and, though full of uiarv'els, makes 
no allusion to that particular one mIucIi is represented in 
Raphael’s exc[uisite- picture of the saint. 

10. Of Layamon’s Jirnt, which is partly alliterative, partly 
rimed, we have already spoken. A long period follows, to 
which no alliterative poem.s have as yet Is'en ceiiainly as.signed ; 
but that .such pocims will yet be recogni.sed among the un- 
printed MHS. of our librarie.s, .seems exceedingly proliable. 
The alliterative romance of Hir Cuv>ii;/w nvd the (Jiren Kyrif/ht, 
first printed by Sir F. Madden in IS.’ll) for the Bannatyne 
Club, and re-edited by Dr. Morris for the Early English Text 
Society, is deemed by the last editor to liave been written 
about 1320. Sir Oawayne, Arthur’s nephew, was the favourite 
hero of many a worker in the vast and splendid field of 
Arthurian romance. Pa,ssages in this particular poem can be 
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traced to the Perceval of Chretien de Troyes. The dialect is 
Northeni, and not a little barbaron.s. The letter y, which wo 
have hitherto met with only a.s a jruttural, occurs often in this 

f »oem with a sibilant sound, which led, in innumerable poems of 
ater date, to it.s being confounded, or used interchangeably, 
witJi Tims we read at the oj>ening ; - 

SiJjen )>e segc and l>e assaiit watj; sevjd at Troye, 
pe bory biitteiied and brent to brondej; and askes- 

(After that the siege and the aswiiilt was ceased at Troy, the 
burgh ruined and burnt to luands and aslies.) 

11. Joseph of Ariniaf/iie, an alliterative pwm of a1)Out 
I."!.')!), has been edited by Mr. Skeat for the Early English Text 
Society. It consists of 709 lines, but is incomplete, some 
ninety lines at the end being lost. So far as it goes, it follows 
pretty closely the story of Joseph, as develo])iHl in the romance 
of the Saint (irnn! by llobert IJorron. The only known copy, 
the language of which has both Midland and Southern forms, 
is in the ponderous volume in the Borlleian Library, known as 
the V'emon MS. 

12. Dr. Morris places the alliterative romance of ]yiUiaiii 
of Palerne,^ translated by an Engli.shmun named William from 
the French {)oem ‘tluillaume dt' Falenie’ (Palenno) for Huin- 
phrey do Bohun, nephew (o Edward 11., between the years 
IJ.IO and 1360. ‘The .stojy i.s, that Prince "William of Palermo, 
son of Embiams, king of Sicily, was stolen when a child by a 
wer-w'olf, who hid him in a fore.st in Apulia, and tended him 
with great care, lie was there founil by a shephenl, who 
adopted him ; but he was afterwards adopted by no less a 
per.son than the Ein))eror of Home, whom he succeeded on the 
throne. The wer-^volf was Priuc<“ Alphonse, who was after¬ 
wards disenchanted, and became King of Spain.'* The poem 
was lirst edited by Sir F. Madden for the Roxburghe Club, 
and afterwards by Mr. Skeat for the Early English Text 
Society. It i.s in a Midland dialect, full of Fixmch words, and 
very readable. 

13. Piers (he Plowinmi, and the other alliterative poems of 
Langland, come next in order of time ; these w'e shall examine 
piesently. The estemn in w hich they were popularly held raised 
a crop of imitators, not only in England but in Scotland. It 
must have Ikjcii tlie fame of Langlund's alliterative verse that 
caused ‘ Huchowne of the Awle Ryale ’ (by whom Sir Hugh 
Eglintoun, a courtier in the reigns of David II. and Rol>ert II., 
is believed to be meant) to adopt that metre in writing the 

* £xtr. Souk, art. 19. 


* Morris. 
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‘ Gest Hystoriale ’ of the Destruction oj Troy. This poem is of 
enormous length, more than 14,000 lines, and has been lately 
printed from a MS, at Glasgow for the T5arly Isnglish Text 
Society. It ends ;— 

Now the proses is plainly put to an end ; 

He bryng us to the blisse, J>at bled for our syn. 

Tliis, and othe'r ‘ Troy books,’ will be further considered when 
we come to speak of Lydgate, 

14. In England two alliterative poems, Clunnrssc and 
Pacience., the one of 1,800, the other of o.'lO lines, written in a 
rough northern dialect, and edited by Dr. Morris for the, same 
society, may probably be assigned to imitator.s of Langland, 
wanting towards the end of the fourteenth century. In tlie 
first, the anger of heaven against impurity i.s illustrated by 
sevti'al Scripture narratives, in particular by the story of 
‘ Baltazar’ son of ‘Nabugotlenozarin the second, che benefits 
of Patience, and the danger of being w ithout it, are deduced 
from the history of Jonas the projihet. 

15. Another unkimwn imitator produced Pierce the PUiuyli- 
mayi's Crech\ a poem 8.50 lines long, written about 1094. The 
writer, assuming the character of a idain unlettered man, jjre- 
tends to be ignorant f)f bis creed ; he applies in vain to fnars 
of all the four order.s, Franciscans, Dominicans, CurmeliU's, 
and Augustinians, from whom he hears little but niiling against 
one another ; at last he obtains all the know ledge that he 
desires from Pierce, or Peter, an honest ploughman. This 
satire i.s much more rancorous iii tone thaj> any of those of 
Langland. 

Chaucer liehl this form of rhythm cheap ■ it liad become, 
he knew, very popular in the north, but lie, with tlie liner 
perceptions and better opportunities of ‘ a .sotherne man,’ pre¬ 
ferred the purer harmony resulting from exact measure and 
rime. He makes the Persone .say':— 

But trusteth wel, I am .a soUicrtic man, 

I cannot gestc, rom, ram, rvf, liy my letter, 

adding, as suitable to the Persone’s character ; - - 

And, God wote, rime hold I but litel better. 

It would seem from this passage that so great a number of 
romances or ‘gestes’ written in alliterative verse (such as 
those of which we have just given a sample) were in circula¬ 
tion, that a verb ‘ to geste,’ meaning to write all iteratively, 
had come into use, 

1 Canterbury Tales ; Persone’s prologue. 
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* 16. But ill .spite of the sarcasm of Chaucer, and the deter¬ 

ment influence which must have lain in the fact that he, and the 
English school of poets formed on him, abstained from using it, 
alliteration continued to flourish, though chiefly in the north, 
Jail through the fifteenth and into the sixteenth century. Per- 
|iaps the latest alliterati\(“ poem that can be cited is The Tiea 
\^farlJit W<niien and the IFiv/o, by Dunbar, who died aliout 1521. 
[Even though alliteration was dropped in form, its characteristics 
Kvere often retained in substance. The extreme iiregularity of 
ersification wdiich is noticeable in so much of the English 
Ipoetry of the tifteentli century, and dow u to the time of Surrey, 
ifceems to im' to b(‘ a li'gaey from the alliterators. Where allite- 
■ration is, the number of sj Habit's in the terse is little ivgardecl; 
■so long as the corresjiondt'nce of the two halves of the line was 
by means of the alliteration—the I'tnn, ram, raj\ as Chaucer calls 
it - jireserted, the eflect of poetry was thought to l*e realised, 
and the internal constitution of eacli half-verse was left pretty 
muth to itself. 1 uTii speaking not of the alliteration practised 
by the Icelandic skalds, but of that u.sed by our native poets; 
and rather of that which is later than that which is earlier 
than the Conquest. In J'x'aa-atf, Andma^, and all the finer 
Anglo-tSaxou poems, though no strict rule limited the nuinlier 
of .syllaltles, tlie ear and ta.ste of the writ('rs kept them within 
due bounds. After tlie Comiuest this power of control seems 
to have been lost. Now, alliteration is, under any circum¬ 
stances, but a poor substitute for rime ; by the side of which it 
may l)e likened to the striking of a note three times on a flat 
metal plate, compart'd w ith the full ringing sound of the same 
note when struck on a bell. To this poverty of haimony let 
complete licence of intenial structurt' )»- joined, and the result 
is seen in the rough and rambling alliterative pot'ins, wdiich 
their modern admii-ers, however interesting they may lie on 
many accounts, find it extremely diflicult to read through. 
Kime, after Chaucer's day, gradually supplanted alliteration ; 
but it was long before the ex-alliteratoi's perceived that riming 
lines ought to iiuolvo a strict metrical .system, and that the one 
point of music or harmony at the end of a line is not enough to 
compensate for anarchy and uncertainty reigning in every other 
part of it. In this way the intolerable irregularity of vei'sifica- 
tion w'hich annoys us in Lydgate and Occleve, and still moi'e 
in inferior writers, such as Haw'cs, Bradshaw',^ Hnixlyng, and 
Barclay, may most simply be occountf'd for. 

17. Piers the Ploxmiuin. —The laliours of Mr. Skeat, who 
Eas edited the three varying texts of tliis work for the Early 
English Text Hociety, and a portion of it as a school book for 
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the Clarendon Press, have cleared up many points that were 
formerly obscure. Yet e\ en now the real name of the author is 
uncertain. In one manuscript he is described as ‘ Willielmus 
de Langlond,’ in two others as ‘ Wilielmus W.’ The first-named 
document describes him as a native of Shipton-iinder-Which- 
wood in Oxfordshire. In his poems he often speaks of himself ; 
and from the scattered notices Mr. 8keat has gatliered that ho 
was the son of a franklin or freeman, and educated at Malvern 
Abbey for the priesthood ; that he became a clerk and received 
the tonsure ; but that, having married, he could never rise 
above minor orders. lie had to struggh' all his life with 
poverty, gaining a precarious maintenance as a chorister and 
scrivener. He li-\-ed niiiny years in London, with his wife Kitte 
and his daughter Calote. There is some reason to think tliat he 
■was at Bristol in 1.399, at the time Avhen Kicliard II, lost his 
throne ; but from that date we entirely los(> sight of him. 

Tlie Vinioii ‘ exi.sts in tliree different forms or recensions. 
The first, called by Mr. 8keat the A t('xt, was written about 
1362. It contains only 2,.oC7 line.s, and in it the vision con¬ 
cerning Piers the Plowman is ke]>t di.stinct from tlie Vinio </<• 
Do-vel, et Do-ln’nt. In the lat(‘r i-ecensions the name 

TAher df, Petro Plou'tiunt is given to the entire work, including 
the Visio de Dov'el A'c. The first vision contains a prologue 
and eight ‘Passus’ (or chapters), the second a pi-ologuc and 
three Passus. After w'riting the A text, Langland remained 
quiet fifteen years. In 1377, the old king was just dead, merited 
disaster had fallen on the English arnis in France, discontent 
was abroad, the young king Avas a minor, and liis uncle, the 
hated Duke of Lancaster, Avas believed to be plotting for the 
crown. In such troubled times Lfingland resumed his Avork 
and rewrote his poem, putting in, in the Prologue to the first 
Vision, the Avell-knOAvn version of the ajadogue of the luts and 
the cat, and making very large additions. "VVe haA’o tlio result 
in the B text, which contains al»out 7,100 line.s. The C text 
contains additions and variations, made, in the opinion of Mr. 
Skeat, after 1390. This version shoAvs some tendency to dif¬ 
fuseness and the discussion of subtle points in theology, but 
does not add more than about 2.')0 lines to the poem as it stood 
in the B text. The distinction l>etween the Visions is preserved, 
but the numl>ering of the Passus is made continuous, so that 
the C text contains in all twenty-three Passus, of which ten 
belong to the Vision concerning the Plowman, seven to that of 
Do-wel, four to that of Do-bet, and two to that of Do-best. 

18. When we come to analyse the plot of this long poem, 
1 Extr, Mooli, art. 2t. 
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its enormou.s defects as a work of art keconip apparent. Nothing 
more ramliling, more discursive, or more disconnected was ever 
written. The first Vision comprehends, so to speak, two suh- 
visions ; one is that of tiie field full of folk ; the other that of 
the Seven deadly Sins. The author falls asletip on a May 
morning under a bank beside a brook on Mah'crn hills, and 
dreams that he sees ‘ a faire feld ful of folke,’ among whom are 
‘ japers and jangelers ’ (jesters and babblers), ploughmen, mer¬ 
chants, anchorites, hermits, inin.strels, beggars, pilgrims, and 
palmers. Beyond the field he sees a deep dale, and rising on 
the other side of it a toft or hill ; in the dale there is a dungeon, 
on the toft a lofty tov'cr. Presently the king, the knighthood 
the clergy, and the commons enter the field. The apologue of 
the rats and the cat is then, ^ery abruj)tly, ijitroduced ;— 

tVih hat ran hero a route of ratoncs at ones, 

And smale niys myd hem, nto hen a housanilc. 

And coincn to a conscillo for here coniunc profit; 

For a cat of a courte cam when hyrn lyke 1, 

And overlepe hem lyjqhtlich, and lau,Ite Ijem at his wille, 

And ployed with hem perilouslyeh, and possed bem al>oute. 

By the cat is meant John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster. 
The proposition is then made to tie a bell round the cat's neck, 
btit falls through, l)ecau.se not one ‘ raton ’ can be found 

pat dorst have ybounden he belle aboute W' c.;itlis nccke. 

A sagacious tiioii.se .suggests the consoling relleetion that things 
are just as well as they are ; if they killed this cat, there would 
soon come another : if all [)ower were Liken from John of 

Gaunt, it would only jia.ss to some other prince of the blood, 
who might be as proud and tyiunnical ns he. The boy king is 
then spoken of—‘ Vi' terre ubi puer rex est ’—whence it is 
evident that this passage (which is not found in the A text) 
was written soon after the acce.ssion of Rii'hard II. in 1377. 
A lovely lady now appears and tells him that she is Holy 
Church ; the tower, she says, is the abode of the Creator and 
Pather of men j the dungeon is the cnstlc of Care, wherein 
dwells Wrong, the Bather of Falsehood. Soon after tlic Lady 
Meed (?.c., reward, bribery) comes upon the .scene ; she is to 
be married to Falsehood the next day. Meetl’s unblushing and 
generally successful attempts to corrupt all ranks and orders, 
both in Church and State, form the chief subject of the re¬ 
mainder of this sub-vision. 

In the other sub-vision, tlie field again appears, with a 
multitude of people, and Reason preaching to them. In the 
course of her sermon, Reason makes the famous prediction, 
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mtich talked of at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries 
under Henry VIII.— 

For te abbot of Bngelonde [in R text Abingdon] and jic abbessc bys 

nece 

Shullen have a knok on hero croune«, and incurable be wonnde. 

The Seven deadly Sins, represented hy different men, repent and 
confess, and agree to go in seiirch of Truth. A Palmru’ meets 
them, of whom they inquire the road ; lie says he has mn er 
heard of a saint of that name ; tlien Piers the Plowman enters, 
and undertakes to show them the light way. 

In the second A''i.sion, scarcely a pretence to anything 
like a plan is retained. The author goes a))out .seeking for 
Do-wel, i.e. good life, and gradually di.scovers what is meant hy 
the word. The Pas.sus on Do-het. i.e. the liigher life made 
possible for man by Christ, aim.nitli .some degree of connection 
and plan, at showing that Jesus is the only Saviour of mankind. 
Bo-best descrilies a strange vi.sion in winch Piers tlie P'owman 
appears to the people in the likeness of CJnist; Conscience 
makes a moral and political harangue; and Need asserts the 
right of all men to take, if they cannot earn, th(> means of bare 
subsistence. The poet dreams again; Antichrist has visited 
the earth, with Avarice and Simony in its train ; thoughts and 
images in a confused medley are crowded on the can\ as; 
and everything ends with the expression by CVmscience, who 
is perplexed by Casuistry, and assailed by Slotli and other vices, 
of its determination to become- a pilgrim and .seek Piers the 
Plowman over the world. 

19. The general moral impression derived from reading this 
singular work, with its lame and impotent conclusion, is of a 
mixed character. Langland’s touch is n avering, for his position 
was undefined, and his mind subject to continual gusts of reaction 
and reconsideration. In spite of all this satirical writing agairrst 
the clergy, it would be a great mistake to consider him a 
puritan, much more a Lollard. Whatever he may say against 
the monks, he thinks there is no place like the cloister for 
perfection of life; however he may rail against corruption in 
the higher clergy, he strongly inculcates the obedience due to 
them and to the pope. His feelings, tastes, and sympathies 
are not those of a layman, but tho.se of a clerk. He was an 
unhappy man, committed to a false position by a mistake made 
in early life, and driven into satire by seeing ecclesiastics wl»o 
had avoided that mi.stake, though perhaps only externally 
rising to heights of dignity and influence fronr which he, who 
felt himself morally their superior, was, as a marr ied clerk for 
ever debarred. ’ 
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The literary value of Pipra Ploirnmn cannot be rated 
very highly. Wo have .seen how destitute it is of anything 
like unity "of plan; it might l>e added, that the author shows 
no power of creating or describing individual character; that 
he sees and imagines much, l>ut nothing very distinctly; and 
that he has little skill in painting nature. On the other hand, 
a certain power of declamation and force of it)\ective cannot 
be denied to him ; and there are many pas.sages in which the 
surface of London life, in the infinitely \ aried aspects resulting 
from the aggi’egation of so many trades, callings, and professions 
ill the great city, is \ ividly enough portrayed. 

20. An alliterative poem of lines, on the fall of Richard 
11., was printed some years ago for the Camden Society, and 
ha.s been reprinted with y'tV/'t thr ]*lotnnan by Mr. Skeat, 
und(T the title of Richard the Reilele.ss.’ No direct evidence 
of authorship exists ; but Mr. Skeat is strongly disposed, from 
the resemblance of style, to assign the poem to Langland. 

21. Chuuppr atidhix l(’’e/-X-.s'.' Of the jiarentage of Oeoflrey 
Ch'vuci'r nothing is known w ith certainty. The long-received 
assumption, that he was born in 132S, ha.s Ix^en of late years 
carefully examined, and found to rest on no positive evidence 
whatci'cr. It is merely a conjectui’e of Speght, who (writing 
in IbO?) eou])les the dat<‘ -1400 —on Chaucer's tombstone with 
Leland’s as.sertion that he lived to the ‘period of grey hairs.’ 
Sir Harris Nicholas and other anticpiaries have mnsacked with 
incredible industry the dusty memorials in the Record Office 
(Issue Rolls, Patent Rolls, Pipe Rolls, Closet Rolls, d'c.), and 
have di.scovered that in October 1386 Chaucer deposed that he 
was then forty yeai s old and ujiwnixls. His birth accoi-dingly 
must be fixed about the year 1310. Yet this view is not 
■without its difficulties. Li the earlier copies of the Con/essio 
Amantis of Gower, which cannot be dated later than 1390, the 
Muse, after telling Gower to ‘ grete well Cliaucer’ when they 
meet, and speaking of the faithful service which he, Chaucer, 
had done her in his youth, proceeds:— 

Forthy, now in hit dales aide. 

Thou shaft him telle this message, Ac. 

Yet the poet who was ‘ in hi.s daies olde ’ in 1390, was then, 
according to the new view, only fifty years old. Leland, writing 
in the time of Henry VIII., says that he was ‘ nohili loco nalns,’ 
but he gives no authority for the statement. Godwin’s suppo¬ 
sition, founded upon a number of minute allusions scattered 
through his works, that his father was a merchant, or burgess 

* S-rtr. J3(mk, nil. 2i>, 
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o£ London, has been confirmed by recent investigations, whicli 
show that John Chaucer the father, and Richard the grand¬ 
father, were both vintners. 

That he was educated at a university may be held as certain, 
but whether at Oxford or Cambridge is not so clear. There is 
a passage in the Conrt of Lo ve, line 91:1; — 

Philogcnot, I called am ferre and ncrc, 

Of Cambridge clerk; 

which seems to tell in favour of Cambiidge. On the othci- liand, 
it is known that his most intimate friends and disciples, (Jow ei', 
Strode, and Occleve, Mere Oxfoj-d men, and the poor scliolar 
Avho makes one of the group of Canterbury pilgrims is a ‘clerk 
of Oxenford.’ The Milleres Tnh' is al>out an Oxford .student, 
and the scene is laid at Oxfonl; lait tliis is balanced by the 
Reves Tale, which introduces two Cambridge scholars, and 
brings us to ‘ Troinpington not fer fro Cantebrigge.’ This 
point, therefoi'e, must be left in d(»ubt. Tn Ciofi Chau 'cr servt’d 
in the great army of iiuasion wliidi Edward III. led o\'cr iiito 
France. In the course of this bootle.ss exj^edition Chaucer w’a.s 
taken prisoner, but seems to ha\c been released at the peace of 
Bretigiiy in 1360. His marriage w'itli Pliilippa Root is thought 
to have taken place aV>out the year 1366. Tliis lady wa.s a 
native of Haiiiault, and maid of honour to Queen Philijipa. 
Her sister Catherine was the third wifi* of ,lohn of Oaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. These circumstances readily e.\plaiu 
Chaucer’s long and close connection with the court, com¬ 
mencing with the year 1367, when the king grant(*d him a 
pension of twenty marks for life, under the designation of 
^ dilcctiis valettus 7ioster’ His prudence and jiractical wisdom 
seem to have been as conspicuous as his more lirilliant gifts, 
since he was at various times employed by the king on im¬ 
portant diplomatic missions. One of these took him to Italy 
in 1373, in which year he is thought with great probability to 
have become acquainted with Petrarch, who was then living at 
Arqua, near Padua. What other sense can be attached to the 
famous passage in the prologue to the Clerk's Tale ? — 

I wil you telle a tale, wliieh that I 
Lerned at Padowc of a w’oitby cleik, 

As proved by his wordes and his weik ; 

He is now dead, and nayled in his clie.st, 

Now God give his soulc wel good rest I 
Fraunces Petrark, the laureat poete, 

Highte this clerk, whose rhetorike sweto 
Enlumynd all Ytail of poetrie, 

As Linian did of philosophic. 
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Petrarch dieil in 1374, so that the acquaintance could not have 
been forined at the time of Chaucei''.s .second v i.sit to Italy, in 

137d. 

- In 1374 Chaucer wa.s ai)poijit<;d to tlie lucrative office of 
Comptroller of the Customs in the port of London. About the 
time of the king’s death, in 1377, he was em})loyed on more than 
one secret and delicate mission, of one of whicli the object was 
to negotiate the marriage of Uicliard 11. with a French princess. 
The new king grantofl him a sf^cond pension of the .same amount 
as the first. In 1 3SG he .sat as a burgess for the county of Kent 
in tne parliament which met at Westminster. John of Gaunt, 
liis friend and patron, was at this time ab.sent uj)on an expedi¬ 
tion to Portugal; and tlie Duke of (iloucester, another of the 
king’s uncles, a man of cruel and violent character, succeeded 
in this parliament in di’iving the king's friends out of office, 
and engi'ossiiig all political ]K»w<‘r in the hands of him.self and 
his party. In November of the .same year a commis.sion was 
a])pointed, through the Duke’s influence, armed with general 
and highly inquisitorial powers e.xtfmding over the royal house¬ 
hold and all the public de]>aitments. In December we hncl 
that Chaucer was dismi.s.sed from his otlice as comptroller. It 
is evi<l( .it that the.se two eireum.stances stand to each other in 
the relation of cause and elfei t. The Commi.s.sion may perhaps 
have seized upon the preti'xt of .some otlicial iiTcgularities (for 
(.Iiaucer received the appointment under stringent conditions), 
but it is cli'ar that lie suffiensl in common with the mst of the 
king’s friends and favourite.s, not on account of his ‘connection 
with tlie Duke of Kiucaster,’ but simply as a courtier.* This 
view of tlu' matter is eonrinned by the fact that in 1389, in 
wliich year Richard broke loose from Ids uncle's tutelage and 
disuiis.sed him and liis .satellites, we lind that Chaucer was 
appointed to the otlice of Clerk of the King's Works. In the 
interval he had been reduced to such distress a.s to be com¬ 
pelled to dispose of his pensions. From some unasceriained 
cause he ceased to hold this luwv situation some time in the. 
year 1391. Three years afteiwvards the king conferred on him 
a fresh pension of twenty pounds a year for life, to which 
Henry IV. in the hrst year of his reign (1399) added a pension 
of foity marks. Except these dry facts, we liave absolutely 
no certain knowledge respecting the last ten years of Chaucer’s 
life; hut it is satisfactory to reflect that the last days of the 
fatlier of English poetry were at least spent in external 
comfort and free from the troubles of poverty. 

* IMr. Bell, in the Life prefixed tn his exccllcnl edition of Chaneer, seems to 
have misapprehended this tniusaction. 
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22. Tlie creative power and the literary talent of Chaucer 
were both of a very high order ; a worthier founder of a na¬ 
tional literature could not be desired. But before we com¬ 
mence the examination of the works which have come down to 
us under his name, the preliminary question meets us, arc all 
these works authentic ? Of late years, much that used to pass 
unquestioned as Chaiicerian has upon various grounds bet'U 
held to be unauthentic or doubtful. These grounds, and their 
validity, must be briefly considered before we proceed furtlier. 
For this purpose it will be convenient temporarily to arrange 
the reputed works of Chaucer under three beads, as ; — 

1. Longer Poems. 

2. Dream Poems, and the Ci»iri of Lore. 

3. Minor Poems. 

23. The first division includes the Canferbnri/ Tab’s, the 
Romaicnt of the Rose, Ti'otfos and Cr)/se//de and tlie Leijemh' 
of Goode iro'Me}/. In tlie Cavterhnnj Tides nothing is now 
printed that is not Chaucer's, exciqit tlie Cok-^’s Tale of 
Gamelyn, wliich, being found in several goofl MSfi., is printed 
ill Mr. Bell’s edition, but with an express di.savowal of belief 
in. its authenticity. As for 'Troyht.s and the Leynide, 1 do not 
know that anyone has ever had the hardihood to question 
Chaucer’s claim to them. But doubts ha\ e been lately thrown 
out by Mr. Bradshaw, the learned librarian of Cambridge, and 
by Mr. Fumivall, and even (according to the testimony of the 
latter) by Professes ten Brink, as to the genuineness of the 
Romaunt. It is therefore nece.ssary to consider, wliat evidence 
have we in its favour % The belief of the Elizabethan editors 
and first printers does not count for much, for we know that 
they ascribed to Chaucer many pieces {e.y. the Testament of 
Creseyde, by Henryson) with which he had no concern what¬ 
ever. There is but one MS. of the poem, that in the Hun¬ 
terian Museum at Glasgow ; it was written many years after 
Chaucer’s death, and contains no indication of authorship. 
The evidences in favour of the Romaunt being by Chaucer are 
simply these—that tlie style is just such as we should expect 
in an early work of his, and that the fact of his having made 
a translation of the Roman do la Rose is mentioned in the 
Legends of Goode Women. The passage may here bo quoted, 
for we shall probably have occasion to refer to it again. 

The God of Love says to Chaucer :— 

For in pleyne text, withouten nedc of glosc, 

Thou hast translated the Romaunce of the Rose, 

That is an heresye ayeins my lawe. 

And makest wise folke fro me withdrawc; 

And of CVesyde thou ha-st seyde as the lyste. 

♦ ♦ » # ♦ nt 
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But Alcestis stands up for the poet, and says ;— 

He made the boke that higlif the House of Fame, 

And eke the deoth of Blanche the Duchessc, 

And the Parlemcnt of Foules, as I gesse, 

And al the love of Palawon and Arcite. 

Of Thebes, thogh the storye ys knowen lyte 
And many an ympne for your lialy < la ves. 

That highten Ballades, Roundels, Virelayes, 

And for to speke of other holynesse, 

He hath in prose translated Bocce, 

And made the Life also of Siynto ( icilc. 

Ho made also, goon ys a pretc while, 
thigenes upon the Mauileleyne. 

Lastly, at a ju'o\ious part of tin' poeiu, lie hud licgeejj Iom vs 

To foillireu me Muuewhat in my hihour. 

IV’hether ye ben with the Lecf or with the Flour. 

This f'videttce is eonclusivo, unless it ho inainiained timt 
Lliauoer’s t ersion of the Jioiuon <]'■ lo Aosv is lost, and tluit tlio 
existing Jioniatuil is hy sonn' other poet. Thi.s is plainly an 
extravagant and gratuit<vus supposition, unless cvideuct* can 
ho brought to sltow that the JionKtmd eould not have been 
written hy Chaueer. Such negative (oidence Mr. Brad.shaw 
and Mr. Furnivall think they find in eertuin tnetrieal tests, 
partioularly in the rimiitg of , 1 / and ye (e/'rP.'.si/e, f/enernh/) 
which, they say, in Chaueer's Icnonn works never rime to¬ 
gether. Without going here \ery fully into tlic question, J 
may remark that this seems but a slight basis on t^ IucIi to 
found such sweeping conclusions. In an age when orthogra.phy 
and pronunciation were rapidly cluuiging, we cannot be ceitain 
that a rule which Chaucer observed at one time of his life, he 
may not have seen reason to disregard at another portion of it. 
Nor can w'e be certaiji that tho ti'anscribor of the one existing 
MS. of the Romaunt did not sometimes modify his text to 
bring it into accoi'dance with the forms of speech of his own 
day. Lastly, the te-st y-ye, if rigorously applied, would prove 
too much. Tho only reason why Chaucer should have rejected 
this rime, if he did reject it, was that lie considered such 
words as curtesye, villanye, «Src., to be woixls of four not tbiw 
syllables. If then, in any work supposed to be his, such a 
word should be met with so used tliat it cannot he ti’eafceil as 
of more than throe syllables, the metrical test would prove that 
the w'ork in question Avas not by Chaucer. For instance, take 
the line :— 


H 2 


That is an heresye .aycins my iawc. 
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Here heresye is plainly .a word of three syllables; then the 
work in which the line occurs is not by Chaucer. But the 
work is the Legende of Good Worn (”11 / —which is very like a 
reductio ad ahsimhnn. On the whole we may conclude tliat, 
in spite of the so-called metrical tests, the probability of the 
existing liomnant of ike lloKr being identical with tlie version 
made by Chaucer is overwhelmingly great. 

24. The next di\ision of the works contains the Court of 
Love, the Asseinhly of Fotiles, the Floirer and the Leaf Chaucerrs 
Dreine, the Lake of the Duchnetr, and the J/ousr of Fatnr, 
Against three of these, objections of mort' ru- h’ss weight ha\ e 
been raised, viz., again.st Chaurrrrs Drnur, The Flou'cr uud the 
Leaf, and the Court <f Lore. 

Of Chaucerrs Dreme, a poeiii of about 2,dS0 lines in tin' 
octo-syllabic couplet, there is no i\lS. extant ; it. was tirst 
printed by Speght in l.a97. This fact I by no nn'ans aglet! 
with JVIr. Ptirnivall in thinking fatiil to its antlientieifv : tin' 
fortune.s of manuscripts are so singular, that ('ither from 
existence or non-existeiu'e it would generally be I'a.sh. to infer 
anything confidently. But the internal I'videnei' si'cms to 
condemn ChaucereH Dremr. The hand of the great ma.ster is 
nowhere apparent; the ver.se indeed goes jogging on in a not 
unpleasing fashion, and the writer was cc'i-tainly trained in 
Chaucer',s school ; but surely it was not Cliauci'r himself. It 
is more like Cower, or—except as to the diah'ct—.James T. 

2.5. The Flou'er and the Jjvaf, though its authenticity is 
maintained by M. Sandra.s in his FAudr sur G. Chuurrr (Paris, 
1859), must, 1 think, be abandoned to the attai'ks of Professor 
ten Brink.' It is not that the ^•er.sitication and imagery are 
not both more or le.ss of tin; Chaucc'rian type ; nor need we, 
with the Professor, attach much weight to the circumstance 
that this poem is not among tho.se named by Alcestis in the 
Le.gende. Nothing proves that the list there given was meant 
to be exhaustive ; and the argument from omission would 
condemn Queen Anelida and the Coinfdagntr. of Mars and 
Venus equally with the Flower and the Leaf. But, on the 
other hand, Professor ton 'Brink well points out, that w'e 
miss in this W'ork that alternation of si'riousnes.s and humour 
which is obseiwable in every other certaiidy genuine work of 
Chaucei’s of corresponding length. The great preponderance, 
too, of description over dialogue is not like Chaucer. Another 
suspicious circumstance, not mentioned by the Professor, is the 
large proportion of faulty lines, compared with those of which 
the metre is sound. From a comparison of the first 100 lines 
* Chaucer: Studien; MUnster, 1870; p. lOG, 
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of the AsseiMiJ of Foidcs with the first hundred of the Flower 
and the Le(tJ\ it is found tiiat only seven per cent, of the lines 
are faulty in the fomnn- ea.se, while twenty-two per cent, are 
faulty in the latter. The rime te.st is again .alleged, as decisive 
against tlie genuinene.ss of the poem ; and although I think 
that the validity of this test has heen much oveiwalued, yet I 
am willing to admit that the nitmher of rimes of the type 
rnrtesiie-r/eyieraly far exceeds that which any of the certtiinly 
genuine works exhilht. Finally—and this is a te.st which to 
mv mind is more decisive than the rime test, though the Pro- 
fe.ssor does not notice it—the use of ‘ very ’ in the Flover and 
the Leaf is absolutely un-Chaucerian. Chaucer could not have 
written ‘So good and whol.some he the shoiires’(/Voice/'uncf 
Xco/’, 1. 10), liecause liis ‘ veray ’ or ‘ verniy ’—the French rrai —is 
only an adjective ; it is never u.sed as an adverb. Nor does the 
apparent reference to tlie poem in the Leyetide con.stitute a 
I'eal difficulty. The allegory of the Ix'af and the Flower—the 
one representing the solid and enduring good.s of virtue, the 
other the surface charm of ti'ansitory pleasure—was one with 
which the educated classes of that age, both in Fi’ance and 
England, were perfectly familiar ; an allusion to it, therefore, 
is no sort of proof that Chaucer e\er winto a poem bearing 
that title. 

20 . With regal'd to the Covrt of Love^ I dissent from the 
unfavourable judgment formed by Mr. Furnivall and Professor 
ten Brink. In style, tone, and versification it apjiears to me 
completely Chaucerian. The rime te.st is that on which the 
iinpugners of its genuinene.ss chiefly rely ; some sixteen instances 
being producible, in a poem of more than 1,400 lines, of rimes 
of the i/ener<dif-earfeiti/e type. It is certainly a noteworthy 
fact that in the Asseitdily of /Vmfe.s', a poem of undoubted 
genuineness, and about lialf as long us the Coart of Love, not a 
.single in.stance of such a rime can be found. But may not this 
be accounted for by the extraorilinary strength and energy of 
the verse, leading to a most sparing use of adverhr>, rather 
than by a rejmdiation of such rimes on principle ? The rime 
objected to almost always occurs where an adverb is used; 
when the force of the poet’s thought is such as to discaixl 
adverbs, the rime does not occur. It may lie added that the 
rime ehe-sehe (A.tS. ear, nrran) is i-eally as faulty as the rime 
ye-y which is so much objected to ; yet this occurs in the 
Assembly of Foules. 

21. The third division, that of the Minor Poems, contains 
the following pieces, besides a few others not named :— Q-aene 
Anelyda and F'als Arcyte, The Comjdnynt of Fite, The Ballade 
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dfi Village, Chauceres ABC, The Co)ii/)ln)/nte of Afen'e and 
Venus, Ballade sent to King Uiehard, The Coinplagnfe of 
Chaucer to his Purse, Klee fro the Pres, The firste Fadgr, 
Ij’Envog h Seogan, IfEnrog h Bulton, The Cnrhuire and the 
Nightingale, The Conqdagnte of a horeres Jfife, or, »J the Black 
Knight, these poems may without hesitation he attributed 
to Chaucer, except, perhaps, the hist two. In the Cuckove 
and Nightingale the A ersitication is so rough and halting tliat 
T do not believe that Chaucer, who liad a liorror of ‘ mysme- 
ti’yng,' * could possibly have m rittcu It. The same considera¬ 
tion tells against the authenthdty of the Conqdagnte of a 
Loveres Life ; of wliich, too, the language a 2 Apear.s to be rather 
later than Chaucer’s time. It contains sundry imitations of 
passages in the Assemhlg of Ponies and in the Knightes Tale, 
but has nothing in it original, nothing isortliy of Chaucer. 


Chronology of Chaucer’s Writings. 

28. In the separate notices of tlu' norks wlilili follow, 
whatever evidence may exist, tending to h\ this oi' that com¬ 
position to a particular pei’iod of tlie jKK-t's lifi', vill bt' con¬ 
sidered. Anticipating this examination, ve Avill now divide 
Chaucer’s writings into three cla.sses, those of his youth, those 
written in middle life, and tliose of his mature age. Tlie ex- 
jvression ‘old age’ is scarcely ajiplicable to the last years of a 
man who, as is now believed, did not live to be more than 
sixty. 

Early Poems. The Complagnt of Pile, The, Roma a at of the 
Rose, Tlie Assemhlg of Foales, the poke of the Dnehesse, (po ne 
Anelyda and Fah Aregte, Chaaeeres A ]i C. 

Poems of Middle Life. Tmglns and Crgsegde. The Court of 
Love, The House of Fame, The Lore of Palamon and Arclte. 

Later Poems. Legends of Goode Women, Canterharg ToJes, 
Ballade to Richard II., The Complagnte of liars and Venas, 
The Complaynte of Chancer to his Purse, Flee fro the Pres, The 
firste Fadgr, If Envoy a Reogan, L’Enrog a Bukton. 


Chaucer’s Early Poems. 

29. The Conqdaynt of the Hethe of Pile, i.s tlie coinpo.sitiou 
of a courtly vensitier, writing in tlie French manner. It 

t ‘And for ther is 'O grete dyvorsilc 

In Englis.'.li, and in writynge of our loiigc, 

8o preye I to God, that non myswrite tlie, 

Ne the mysmetere, for defaute'of tonge.'—Tr. and Crys. ad /in. 
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abounds with that peif,onificatiou of moral qualities which the 
Roman de la Rose had introduced into Euroj^ean literature. 
Pity has died in the heart of the poet’s mistress, and Cruelty 
now reigns there, having confedemted herself with Beauty, 
Assured-Mainier, Wisdom, a]id other virtues, -with whom the 
poet reinonstrates against the ujdioly league into which they 
have entered with a tyrannous feeling which is their natui'al 
enemy. 

30. Romaanl of the Ro'^e. The only iMS. of this poem 
known to e.xist is in the Jlunterian Museum at Cla.sgow. It 
is a tran.slatioi) of the long allegorical work 'Aritten iji octo- 
•syllabic \erse by two French ))<M-ts, (ludlaume de Ijorri.s and 
Jean de Meung, under the name of Roman de la Rose. The 
originator of the design, Lom.s—who died in 1:?G0—composed 
about 4,000 verses, than which nothing, according to the taste 
of those days, could iic coucei\ed more exejuisite in sentiment 
or more refined in diction. Jean de Meung continued tlie 
work in a very different strain. A born satirist, he lashetl 
with an unflagging pen %\hate\er abuse.s lie found or fancied 
in the court, the castle, and the convent; but thougli a revolu¬ 
tionist in tenqier, he v as a man as ithout an ideal. Chaucer 
translated the whole of Londs’ portion ; but of the 18,000 
lines and more Avhich were ui-itten by Meung he adopted only 
about 3,600. 

Chaucer has allowed him.self no tariations from the story 
of the Roman de T i Rose., which, in briefest outline, is as 
folloAvs. Its hero is not the tnu' knight, but the constant 
lover. L'Amant dreams that he i', walking by the side of a 
I'iAer, and conies upon a beautiful gaiilen, the Tergicr da 
Dedait. Knocking at the wicket, he is admitted by Idleness, 
who tfdls him that the garden belongs to Deduit or Mirtli. 
Courtt'sy approaches, and iin ites the new-comer to join the 
band of revellers, by whom Mirth is .surrounded. Chief among 
these is Cupid, the God of Loac, avIio earrios five arrow's. 
After sauntering for some time witli this agreeable company, 
L’Amant goes otVby him.self to explore tlie garden. Ho comes 
to the w'cll of Narcissus, at the bottom of whicli are two 
crystal stones, each of Avhieh wonderfully reflects to the gazei'’s 
eye one half of the garden, with all the trees and flowers 
growing in it. In this inin'or he sees ‘ a roser (rose-tree) 
chargid fulle of rosis.’ He goes up to it, and admires its beau¬ 
tiful ‘ kiioppes ’ or flowers. One of these excelled all the rest 
in vigour of grow'th and pei-fection of form and hues : — 

Among the knopp«*s I chesc oon 

So faire, that of the remenaunt noon 
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Xc preisc I half so welle a'? U, 

Whanne 1 avise in my wit. 

For it so Welle was eiilurayned 
With colour reed, as welle fynod 
As Nature couthe it make faire. 

Atid it hath leves wel fonrt' paire, 

Tliat Kynde hath sett, thorourrh his knowj’ny:, 

Aboute the rode roses spryngyiig. 

Tlie stalke was as ri.sh right,' 

And thereon stode the knoppo upright. 

That it ne bowide n]>on no side. 

The swote snielle sprongo so wide,' 

That it dide allc the place aboute. 

As L’Amaiit gazes oit the Rose, Lot'o eoines up and di.scliargt's 
his five arrows succes.stvely into his i>rea.st. From this moment 
L’Amaiit is inflamed with a pa.ssionate de.sin' to pos.ses.s the 
Rose, and the re.st of the poiun m.iy ho de.serihed a.s the nami- 
tive of his adventure.s in thi.s puiisuit.—l>!inger, Wicked Tongue, 
Sliaine, and Riclie.s.se doing tluur best to dri\e. liim out of the 
garden,—Reason sagely advising liim to renounce love and 
cultivate friendship iti its place ; wliile Nhuius, (leuius, Cupid, 
L’Ami (i.e. Friendship), and Ihd-Aeeueil, oy I''ine Manners, 
encourage liim to oousfamy, ami lielp liim to .surmount the 
various perils hy whicli he is l)e.set. At tlu' judnl where Lniris 
breaks off, L’Amant has just .succeeded in the Ro.se. 

At the end of Meuiig's part he ])luek.s it ; but Chaucer dot's 
not follow him so far. lie stops at lint' ld,10.'> of the original, 
where Wicked-Tongue, having heen persuaded to kmsd down 
and make Ills confes.sion, lias his tongue cut out hy L’Amaiitis 
unprincipled .allies. 

31. With the Roman dr, la Rose came in a new style, trJiicJi 
influenced for more than three centuries the imaginative litera¬ 
ture of Europe. The period from Lttrri.s to Speiistu’ is the reign 
of allegory. We have seen how, in the turhuhnit age.s which 
preceded the crystallisation of Furopcau society into separate 
states, the actions of popular wsirriors or kings, mixed up with 
many a wild growth of legend, were .sung in national lai/s 
(Breton lays, the Welsh Triads, Frankish lays, Arc.) ; liow tlio 
Norman trouveres took these lays and worked tlieni up into 
metrical chronicles and romances of chivalnj ; finally, how the 
romance of chivalry was in great part spiritualised hy the in¬ 
troduction of a religious meaning into the most po]mlar and 
prolific of its developments, the Arthurian epopee. The theme 
of war appeared to have been worked out; hut an inventive 
poet miglit find .scope for a fresh and attractive exercise of the 

' As .straight ns a rn."li. 
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imagination, through the expan&ion of the theme of love. In 
that delicious valley of the Wro, between Orleans and Tours, 
where earth herself is like a gatilen, arose the poet who was to 
satisfy the refined and more exigent tastes of a courtly and 
aristocratic world, by removing fi-om his page all the rough 
characters and violent <-atastrophes of which the readers of 
romance* had had tlieir fill, ami introducing in their stead per¬ 
sonages that were not personages at all, but mere abstractions, 
yet whose words and proceedings were interesting, because 
engaged upon that unfailiivg source of interest, the love of man 
to woman. The machinery of a vision seen in a dream was 
sugge.sted by the Sonniinin AVi/oVoiiv, one of the mo-,t popular 
bequests of anti([uity. The coumscLs and warnings to lovers 
were sugge.stcfl, and in great part .siij>plied, by the writings of 
Ovid. Tlius w(' see that the ''.\ork of Lon’is arose out of a 
partial Renai.ssance, or reversion to classical images and pagan 
conceptions. Tliat the Ai-.< AmnntH should come to spread .so 
V >de an influence was a fact of no good omen for the morals 
of Europe. Vice, it is true, lo.st a portion of its evil ‘by losing 
all its grossness ; V i'ut far too much of the evil remained 
behind. 

The literary Jonu chos<‘u by Lon-is, that of dream and 
allegory, attracted Langland aixl t'haucer as we have seen ; it 
was also adopted by Lydgate and Hawes and many other poets. 
His theme, and his mode of Inuidling it, were imitated, with a 
change for the worse, by (lower in the Con fesm> Amantis. The 
deterioration came from copying the audacious license of Jean 
fie JMeung, who develop<‘d into a doctrine of nnnrchy, and the 
boundle.ss riot of the low(>r fciculties, pa.s.sages whieJi in Lon’is 
were suggesti\e of nothing wor.se than elegant luxury and 
frivolity. 

No means exist for df'tf'rmining the date of the Eomannt. 
Profes.sor ten Brink is inclined to place it in loGfi ; but thei’e 
are not wanting i-easons why it would be better to place it two 
or three years earliei’. The great nujnher of French words, tlie 
level flow of the style, the closeness of the translation, all 
point to a prf’lusive period of life, wlien Chaucer did not yet 
feel that he was thoroughly master of his ow n powers. It was 
probably earlier than, rather than conteinpoi’aneous with, the 
AasenMy of Foulen, which, as we shall presently see, there is 
good ground for assigning to 136 4. 

32. In the Assembly of Fonles, a poem of al)out 700 lines, 
in the Chaucerian heptastich or seven lined stanza,® the poet 

* Rlirkc’.s Tieftfilonst. 

“ Eor a description of this stave, sec Appendix, ‘ Stanzas.’ 
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begins by saying that he has lately fallen in witli a book, written 
‘wytlx letti'es olde,’ by which he had been completely engi’ossed. 
The book was the treatise of Macrobius on the Dream of Heipio, 
to whom his ancestor ‘ Aufrikan' appeared in his sleep, and 
declared to him the nothingness of this woi'ld and the great¬ 
ness of eternity, together nith many other wonderful thmgs. 
The poet then falls asleep, and dreams that Aufrikan comes and 
leads him to a beautiful park or garden (the description of which 
is taken from Boccaccio’s Thfxcidc), — a blesse'd place, Mhere it 
is ever day, the air ever calm and sweet, no sickness comes 
nor age, and all wholesome spices and grasses grow abundantly. 
After much description of the .sights of the garden, the poet 
tells us that he came to a place where the goddess Nature na.s 
seated upon ‘an hilleof Houi-es.’ It was Saint Valentine's day, 
and all the birds were gathered round hei’ in order to choose? 
their mates for the coming year. She holds on her hand a 
beautiful ‘ formel ’ eagle. 'ITie choosing begins, a.ul three 
‘tercel' eagles, one of which is a ‘real ’ (royal) tercel, dispute 
which shall have the formel eagle. Nature bills the leaders of 
the different orders of }»irds to delitcr theii- \crdict in the dis¬ 
pute. The falcon, representing the bird.s of ]?rey, says that the 
formel should take the ‘worthiest of knyghthode’ and ‘of Idode 
the gentyleste’ among the tliree tercels. 'J'he goose, spi*aking 
for the water-fowl, shows his lack of gentle lilood a)nl of the 
romantic spirit, hy pioposing with a ulgar bre\ ity that ‘ wliich- 
ever of the tercels she cannot lo\e, let him love another.’ But 
all the ‘gentil foules ’ scout this ignobli* idea. The cuckoo, for 
the wonu-eating l)irds, ad\ises that, since the^ cannot agiw, 
the tercels and the foiinel shall remain single all their lives. 
But this advice is flouted and scorned )>} the merlin. The 
turtle-dove, for tlie seed-eating birds, simply urges the lovers to 
maintain unchanging consbincy, and to live on hope — a notion 
much ridiculed by the duck, who intimates that ‘ there be mo 
sterres, God wote, than a paire,’ or, as we should say, ‘there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.’ Embarnvs.scd 
by these discordant verdicts, Nature tells tlie foi-mel to choose 
for herself ,• but she a.sk.s leave to put off’ her decision for aii- 
other year, ‘ for to avysen me.’ The other birds then pair and 
depart, singing a roundel in Nature’s honour, of which the 
refrain is— 

Qui bien ayme tardc oublie. 

It has been lately suggested by a writer in the Satnrtiay 
Review, that Chaucer is referring in this poem to the courtsliip 
of Engelram de Couci and Isabel, daughter of Edward HI., who 
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rere betrothed iu 1364 and married in 136.’). Mr. Furnivall' 
hinks that this theory ■will not hold, because he has satished 
liiiiself, by a search niiioug tlxe xrriniy treasure.s of the Record 
Ittice, that, iu the actual courtship of this ixriucely pair, things 
(aniiot have pioeeeded in the pi'ecise manner, noi’ at the jn-eeise 
late.s, that semii to lx- indicated iu the poem. Rut tNhat if 
ihey could not ? Chaucer .surely was not bound to trammel 
lis imagination ■within the bounds of strict matter of fact. It 
g now generally agi'eed tliat the courtship intended cannot 
je that of John of Claunt and Rlanche of Lancaster (married 
n 1 3r)8), according to tlie view of (lodwin and others, because 
;hat date i.s much too early, nor did the cii'cumstances of that 
jourtship resemble in any way those here shadowed fortli. Yet 
.t is scarcely possible to believe that smuf real event is not the 
ia-sis of the poem ; and if this be granted, it is certain that no 
•oyal marriage in tlie reign of Edward 111. tiU the p>oem half 
io w(‘ll as that of Engeli’ani and Isalxd. 

.‘C’ Till’ llulxp of the J)iirhet!se u as fonnei ly called Choneeres 
Vreiiie, till Speght j)ublisht*d the poem which projxerly bears 
bhat name in l.")li7. It is an elegiac composition of about 
1,3-^)0 lines, m octosyllabic i-ime, on the death (L>69)of Rlanche 
jf Lancaster, the tir.st wife of John of Raunt. In the Canter- 
'iiiri/ Tiilen. tlie Man of Lane is made to .s.iv in his prologue,— 

In ijoiilhe lie [Chaucer] made of t'eys :'nd Alcionn. 

Now the tiist part of tlie Boke of the Iti'rhe<se gives the .story 
)f Cey.K and Alcyone: uc have liere therefore clear j'roof that 
thi.s was a ])oem of ('haucer s i/outh ; yet this it could not 
hv\e been, assuming the old date of Ids birth (1328) to la; 
true ; for in that cas(‘ he would have been more than forty 
years old at the time of the death of the Duchess Blanche. 
Thi.s, cojisequently, is an independent argument in favour of 
the later date now usually assigned to his birth. 

There are beautiful lines iu thi.s poem, and the description of 
the hunt in the wood is graphic and stirring. Still M. Sandms, 
who has pointed out how largely it is made up out of the works 
of the French poets Lorris, Meung, and Machault, is perhaps 
right in assigning to it no very high place among Chaucer’s 
works. The slight plot is thus analysed by Mi\Bell*:—‘Fall¬ 
ing asleep over Ovid’s story of Ceyx and Alcyone, [tlie poet] 
hears the merry sounds of huntsmen and hounds, and starts 
jfrom his bed to follow them to tlie woods. Here, while await- 
|ing the unharbouriug of the deer, he sees a knight sitting 

1 See Mr. Fumivall’s Trial Fureifards. 

“ Chaucer’s Poetical Works, vol. vi. 
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dolefully under an oak, lamenting the recent death of his lady. 
Having ascertained the cause and history of his sorrow, 
Chaucer rides home, and is suddenly awakened hy the sound 
of the great clock of a neighbouring castle striking twelve. 
The knight is John of Caunt ; and the lady his Duchess, 
Blanche. The identity of the latter Is ascertained by a pas¬ 
sage where she is ealleil “ Fair White,” which, .says the mourn¬ 
ing knight, “was my ladye.s name righto.” ’ The ]j;uly Blanche 
died in 1369, and .lohn of Cauiit married his .second wife Con- 
stantia, daughter of Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, in 1.371. 

34. Queue Anefi/dn and Falx Arri/ie is an untiuished poem, 
mostly in the Chaucerian hepta.stich, in which we .seem to have 
a rough draught of the story Tlie.seu.s and the two nolile 
kinsmen of Thebes, laid aside by Chaucer when lie had resolved 
to follow Boccaccio more clo.sely, and complete the' tale as 
have it in 77ie Love of Palntuou and Arcitr, or the Knightes 
Tale. Some curious specimens of metre found in this poem are 
described in the Ajipendi.x:. Chaucer says that he has followed 
in it Statius and Corinna. At the opening Theseu.'. is introduced, 
with his Amazonian (lueen Jlippolyta, and her si.sbT Emilie, 
making his triumphal entry into Athens, just as in the Knightes 
Tale. But then an abrupt tran.sition is made to the atfaiiu of 
TheVs ; we, hear no more of Tlieseus, but the rest of the poem 
is devoted to the, hapless lov'oof Anely<la the (jueen of Erniony 
for her perjured Tlmlian lover, Arcyte. In tlie Knightes Tale, 
on the other hand, the events all follow in a dear and logical 
sequence. The poem is named by Ly<lgate, in the prologue to 
his FalU of J‘)'inc(‘x, among Chaucer’s worlis, Its ('\act dale 
cannot be given, but it was coi’tainly earlier than the ‘ iaive of 
Palainon and Arcitc ’ mentioned in the ZeyemA'. 

35. Chniirerex A B C, or La J'r'dre dr Ao,s/re Dame^ is a 
poem of twenty-three stanzas, each beginning aitli a diU'erent 
letter of the alphabet (_/, -a, and ?c lieing omitted), in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. It is a translation from a composition of the 
same name by the Freivch poe.t De (luilerville, whose verses arc* 
printed in Mr. Furuivall’s One-Text edition of the Minor 
Poems of Chaucer, opposite the English tc'xt. For the, metre, 
see the section on ‘Stanzas’in th<‘. Ajipendi.x, There was a 
tradition in the time of Speght that Chaucer wrote the A /> (J 
at the desire of the l)uche,ss Blanclie. However thi.s may he, 
it was probahly’ a woiic of bis youtli. 
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Poems of Chancer s Middle Life. 

3 C. Troylusand Crys^’yde isa translation, thou^li with many 
langes and many addition.^, of the Filoslrato of Boccaccio, 
he original inventor of the story (of which no Lint is found in 
lomcr, nor in the Greek writers of the Lower Empire, Dares 
nd Dictys, from who.se pages Guido dellc Colonne supplemented 
is Jlistoria Trojana) was, according to M. Sandras, the Anglo- 
lorman trouvere, Benoit de Saint<‘-Maure. This author, a 
on temporary of Wace, ])efore he wrote, hy the commission of 
Tenry II., his metrical history of the Dukes of Normandy, 
ppears to ha\e compiled a 6V.s/c rfc Troir, with the view of 
oirecting the errors into which Homer had fallen, and giving 
he mtthentir history of the siege of Troy I In this work, the 
ources of ^\hich appear to he hut imperfectly known, the story 
f the loves of Troilus, son of Priam, and the faithle.ss Ghrj-seis, 
laughter of Chryses, the priest of Apollo, a]>pears for the first 
inie. Guido delle Golonne, a Sicilian Iaw 3 -er of the thii-teenth 
entury, either copying Benoit, or using the unknown sources 
bt which Benoit di'cw, rej>roduc(‘s the stoiy in hi.s llistoriu 
Vrojana. From Guido, and possibly from Benoit also, it was 
lorroued hy Iloccaccio, and worked up into the elegant poem of 
FUm(r<iio. But the character of Gressid is very difierently 
Irawn hy Bot cacoio and Chaucer. In tlie hands of the former 
die is a light and sensu.xl woman, for whom it is impossible to 
x>el respect or pity : such a (Vessid, in sliort, as we have in 
Shakespeare’s play. But ‘ Cliaucer’s Cryseyde is cast in a 
lifi'erent mould. .She pos.se.s.se.s e\ery (piality wliich entitles a 
ivoman, not only to love, hut to respect. Her delicacy is con- 
5 j)icuous ; she is won with difficulty after a long courtship, 
■arried on with consummate address under the direction of Pan¬ 
da rus ; and is finally overcome by surprise. The moral beauty 
of her nature imparts a profound interest to her conduct, 
and we follow her through the gradual course of her infidelity 
Avith sorrow and compassion.’' 

37. Chaucer speaks of Boccaccio by the pseudonym of Lol- 
Jivs, an historian of the third century. In the first book he calls 
him ‘ myn autour Lolliu.s; ’ again in the fifth book near tlie end 
of the poem, he saj^ ‘as tellethLollius.’ Lydgate also quotes 
Lollius as an author on Tiny at the end of his Troy book ; 
again, in the House of Fame, Chaucer names him after Homer 
as an historian of Troy. Professor ten Brink, following out a 

’ Quoted from Mr. Bell’s able Introduction to Troyhts and Ciyseyde. 
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suggestion of Mr. Latham, conjectures that Cliauccr may have 
misread his Horace {Binst. i. ii. 1), and instead of 

Trojani belli scriptorem, maxiinc Lolli, 

, , . . Prasneste relegi, 

may have read :— 


Trojani I)clli --cripturum niaxime Lolli. 
. . . . Prancste le legi— 


* I have read thee at Prameste, O Lollius, greatest of tlm his¬ 
torians of the Trojan war.’ This conjecture would he; more 
admissible, were, there, any evidence that Chaucer was acijuaiiited 
with Horace ; hut, .so fara.s I know, he quotes liim nowhere in his 
writings. On the whole, tJie supjmsition tliat Lolliu.s IJrhicus, 
mentioned in ancient lists of Hitin authors as an historian of the 
third age, i.s the person intended, seem.s the most prohahh'. Put 
why Chaucei', who freely names Dante and Ih'trarch, to vhom 
he was far less heholdeii, .should lia\e chosen to avoid all men¬ 
tion of iJoccacoio, to whom he was .so (l<‘(‘j>l\ imiehted, ’’eimiiiis 
an unsolved dillicultv. 

The T I'oylum is written in the Chaucerian heptastich, and is 
in five hooks. There is no certaiiv indication of its date, Imt 
Lydgate vaguely speaks of it, in the pi-ologue to liis FuJ/s q/ 
Frinct’s, as a trau.slation made in the poets youth, liut there 
is a marked increase of power as coinjiared with tlio Ifonunnif, 
which may incline us to place it .some ten or fifteen years fai’tlu'r 
on in the poet’s life. The noble and elotjuent close is worthy of 
all admiiation. In the* ^Liivoye*’ at the (*nd, lie e*^*mmf'nds if 
to the correcting liaud.s of l/. friends Cower and Strode ; - 

O moral Gower, this boke I dirccte 
To the, and (o the philosojiliiail Strode, 

To voachensauf, tber nede is, to corrncte, 

01 youro benignites and zcic.s good. 


38. The Court of Lore is a poem of about 1,400 lines 
written in the Chaucerian heptastich. The only MS of it 
known to exist is one lately discovered at Cambridge ; k is of 
the sixteenth century, and is perhaps the same as that used by 
btowe, who first printed the poem in 1561. The versiHcatioii 
is admirably musical; nowhere in his works lias Cliaucer 
written a,iiything bHter in this respect. The poet, vvho do- 
.senbes himself as ‘ Philogenet, of Cambridge, clerk,’-a name 
which perhaps contains a modest allusion to Chaucer’s connec¬ 
tion, m virtue of his confidential position at court, aith the 
royal bouse of Plantagcnet,-says that when he was eighteen 
years of age, Love compelled him to go on a pilgrimage to tlie 
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isle of Cythera to do homage to VenuH. On reaehiiig the 
island he finds tliat its government is in tlie hands of Adinetus 
and Alceste, acting as viceroys for Venus— 

To whom obeyed the ladies good ninetenc. 

f>o, in the L(’ijend(\ Alceste is attended hy ‘ ladies ninctene.’ 
Presently he espies a friend of hi.s, the maiden Philol)one 
‘ chanihererd unto the queen.’ .She acts as his guide, and brings 
him to thc*teinple where Venus and Cupid preside. The god 
of Love chides him for having come so late to his court, and 
commands him to read the twenty sLitutf's of love, and swear 
to observe them. This Philogenet does. The idea of these 
statutes is taken from the Roman de hi Rotie, but a cvnical 
and immoral turn is given to some of them, of which the good 
Lon’is would ne^ cr have been guilty. After swearing to ob¬ 
serve the statutes, Philogenet makes a long pmyer to Venus, 
in the course of which he petitions that a lovely lady whom he 
had seen one night in a vision might begi^•en tohim as hislox'c. 
Tlie prayer is gi-aiit(Hl, and Kosial, in the description of who.s<' 
beauty the po(‘t draws largely on that with wliieh Boccaccio 
in the T/trfi/'hh; celebraU's the charms of Emilie, is revealed to 
his gaze. He makes his "bille’to her, suing for her giTVce, and 
she after a time looks favourably on his suit. The poem ends 
with a profane parody, which has nothing to do with the 
thread of narnitive, of the psalms sung at matins on Trinity 
Sunday,—the birds taking up the chant in succession in praise 
of the god of Lo\o. In other passages of the poem monks 
and nuns are introduced, deploring that they had too early 
committed themselves by vows to a renunciation of the sendee 
of Cupid. In appearance nothing can l.e laxcr than the 
morality of the Court of Lorr ; yet tlie gibes on austerity and 
the parodies on doctrine do not, in the mouth of Chaucer, 
mean all that they would mean in the mouth of a modern poet. 
He is exercising his poetical gift; appropriating and imitating 
all the witty things, bad and good, that he finds in the pages of 
his French and Italian compeers. The astonishing immorality 
of a great deal in the Decameron, recommended as it was by 
all the graces of style, then first attained by the prose of any 
modern language, is a parallel phenomenon to the cynicism of 
the Court of Lore. Yet neither Chaucer nor Boccaccio lost 
his faith, as the ‘ Retrm'.tions ’ of the one, and the penitcivt evid 
of the other, sufficiently demonstrate, ‘ It was not his intente,’ 
as the fiend said of the poor carter ; ' tliere was no full and 
deliberate intention of the w ill in either poet to depart from 

* The I'reres Title. 
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the precepts of God and tlie Church, so that each, culpahle as 
had been too often the exercise of his pen, made a good end 
at last. 

M. Sandras considers the Co^irt of Love to be a very early 
work, but in this I cannot agree with him. Tlie perfection of 
the verse seems to be more suitable to the ease and experience 
of a practised writer than to the rawness of a beginner. It is 
also worth noticing that the king of Love, when Philogenet is 
brought before him, is made to say :— 

tVliat fli)th Ibis olil, 

Tlius far ystope in yere.s, conic so lato 
Unto the court ?— 

as if the poet was here thinking of himself a'o Ivc' really was, 
forgetting that he had represented Pliilogcnct, at the time of 
this adventure, as only eighteen years old. 1 should be tlis- 
jwsed to place the poem between 1.170 and LlEO, With regard 
to Philogenet’s being a clerk of Cambridge, it is by no means 
unlikely, as has lieen often pointed out, that Chaucer studied 
at both universities. 

39. The ]Iouse of Fame is a jioem of about 2,170 lines, in 
octosyllabic couplets, divided into tlir(‘e books. The first ‘con¬ 
tains a dissertation on dreams analogous to llie opening of the 
liomnn de la Rose, au invocation of Sleeji iniitatf'd from 
Machault, a I'eferonce to tlu' tragical death of Cnesus, as 
related by Jean de jMeung, and a description of the tmnple of 
Venus, adorned with paintings wbieb rejiresent the different 
scenes of the iEneid. . . . This long introduction ends with 
a vision borrowed from Dante.’* As, in the ninth canto of 
the Purgatorio, the poet .sees laffore him an eagle with golden 
wdngs, dazzlingly bright. In the second part he is carried aloft 
by the eagle, and after a long aerial voyage brought to llie 
House of Fame, a palace founded on a rock of ice. The third 
part tells us wdiat he .saw there. In tlie gr(;at hall lie beholds 
the statues of the famous poets of old, Homer on a pillar of 
iron, Virgil on one of ii-on tinned over, Ovid on a pillar of 
copper, and Claudian on one of sulphur. He sees and describes 
crowds of people of every rank and calling, and then suddenly 
wakes up, and finds that it is all a dream ;— 

Thus in dreming and in game. 

Endoth this lytel bookc of Fame. 

Many comic and satirical strokes are introduced throughout 
the poem ; of which one might say in general, that w'hile 

* bandrai, jJtude, p. 118. 
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evidently suggested hy the Dicina CunDHpdin, it suli.stiLutes 
the fantastic English humour and wealtli of conception for th.e 
austere dignity and serious purpose of the great Italian. The 
Ilo use of Fdnif vv'as modernised hy Pojie. It hears tlie 
evidence of a vast and discursive eruditioii, and should clearly 
he assigned to the middle periml of Chaucer's life, of which it 
must he deemed the most important imminiiejit. 

40. Tlif, Loco of J\iliniioih oiid A celt” ap[>ears, fi'om the 
wav ill which it is mentioned in the Lcijt'adi^ to have heen 
written some time before the latter w'ork, hut to have had 
little circulation. There can he no ri-a-sonalde doidit iliat tliis 
is suhstantially the same composition with that which Chaucer 
has u-ssigned to his Knight among the, Cuutcchitci) 'TnLu. It 
may therefore he passed over till we come to speak of that 
collection. 


Chaucer's Later Poems. 

41. In writing the Locc of r<diin)on and Acci(c, Chaucer 
must have perceived that the^viiuing pentameter, or, as we 
now call it, the heroic couplet, which lie then used for the first 
time, oti'ci'ed advantages for a continuous, .serimis. and digiii- 
lied exfiositioa or narrative, which neither any form of .stanza, 
nor the sliort rouiance measuiv whicli he had used for the 
/ioiiKtinif and tin* Hoaxc of /•'omi', could justly pretend to. 
This conviction, we may suppose, led him to choo.se tliis metre 
for the Loijendo of (loodc froo/c/i, and afteiavards for many of 
the Cantcchucii Tidm. 

4'2. The Lci/i nilc is a poem of al>out 2,600 lines, and is 
extant in numerous HISS. The name is perha]>s derived from 
the Loijeiida Aocoa of Jaeohus do I'oraigiie, which is a collec¬ 
tion of the liv(‘s of saints. Eor in pursuance of tlie mocking 
jiarody which we w itne.s.se(l in the Concf of Loco, though in a 
milder and less cynical temper, the jioet still assimilates the 
service of Christ to the service of Cupid, and eclehrates the 
nine ladies here held up for imitation as the saints and martyrs 
of Love. 

The opening of tlie Letjeude is very heaiitiful. The pix't 
tolls us how, when May eonies round, he leaves his hooks and 
his devotion, and goes abroad into the tields to do honour and 
ohei.sance to the Daisy, that ‘lloureof tloures alle.’ On such 
an occasion, after returning to liis hou.se he fell asleep in an 
arhour, and dreamed that he saw the god of Love with Alceste, 
and nineteen ladies in l»er train. Ix^ve ehinges liim with 
having written many things in the (lispnii.se of women, and 
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teiidiuff to ■withdraw men from his service, particulaily for 
having traiislated the litnniui <le lu Kone — 

Tliat is an heresye ajeins iny lawe. 

But Alceste defends him, and obtains his pardon from the god 
on the following condition :— 

Thou shalt, while that tiion ly ves(, yerc hy ycuy 
The most party o of tliy tyine (-peiuio 
Til inakyng of a aloiious Legeiide, 

Of good wymnieii, inaydeiu"., and wwo'i, 

That woven tiew'o in lo\y ng al luiv ly vo'. 

In performance of this penance, the poet ■wriics the livc-s or 
‘legends’ of the following ladies ■who were eminent in the 
annals of Love,'—Cleopatra, Thishe, Dido, Wedea, I,vu-rctia, 
Adriana {i.e. Ariadne), Philometie, Phyllis, and irvjiernmestiii. 
His materials are taken almost entirely from 0\ id s Jfitamor- 
pfioscs and f/i’emWes, some passages being pretty close vei'sions 
of the Latin. 

j'Ui indication of dat<‘ is found in tin' follow'ng in junc¬ 
tion laid down by Alceste on the poet •.— 

And whim this Like ys made, yeic it the (,* 110)10 
On my behalf, at Elthani, 01 at Shtonc. 

Manifestly tliis could not ho Queen Philijijm, wlio du'd iu LKi!), 
long before most of tlie woiks named iu the Lri/imfr were 
■written ; it must tln'refore he the lii-st ipieen of Kichard 11., 
Anne of Bohemia (the .second, fsahella of France, A^hom lie 
married in lh97, Avas a mere child), A\ho came oiei'to Fngland 
in 1382, and died in her palace of Sheen in l;i!.l-t. Bel ween 
these tAA'o years the Le<ien<h‘ must ha\c been Asritten. 

43. Before examining the Cdnhu'bnri/ 7Vd>,s', the remaining 
productions of Chaucer’s later years may lie hrictly noticed. 
The IkiUade to Richard 11. may perha])s be his ; Imt A\e .should 
with equanimity see it adjudged to Lydgate or Cowei-. The 
Complaipitc of Marx and Ymvs, a jiiece of about 330, in 
.stanzas of .spaou and eight lines, is, at least in part, a trans¬ 
lation from the French of Craun.son. Chaucer uaoais it to he 
the Avork of liis old age ;— 

For cldc, that in my spiiilc dullcth me. 

Hath of ondyting id the sutitiUtc 
AVclnygh heiefte owl of my n'lueuibraunce. 

In contemporary MSS. this poem i.s said to have been written 
by Ciiaueer, at the i-eifuest of John of Gaunt, to celebrate a 
shameful intrigue between the Duchess of York, Lancastcr’.s 
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sister-in-law, and the Duke of Exeter, Iier niece's liusLaud. 
The Envoy to Scogan, and that to Dukton, are JK)tli late com¬ 
positions I in the latter, Chaucer t'utreats his friend to read 
‘ The Wyfe of Ilatlie.’ Eire fro the Etrn is a jK)eni of three 
stanzas, hreathing the nohle and sad r'esignatioii of a great 
mind which at the end of its course, uneorrupted though not 
unstained, ‘ cast down hut not subdued,’ tinows a backward 
look upon the storms of life :— 

That the is sent rci't3\e in tnixomne^^e, 

The wrai'lfling of thi-. woiht asketh a lallij; 

Her is no liouic, la r is hut \vyl<lyrn('“-'C. 

Forth, jiilgiiinc forth bc-t out of thy stalh' 1 
J;ok(‘ up on hj’f, and thonko God of allf ; 

\Vf>\f thy lust, and lot thy uosle the ledf, 

And trouthe shal thcedelyvcr, hit is no drede. 

The Jlre/e Endyr is a short piece, ascrilied to Chaucer liy Seogan. 
The Coiitjiloynlr Ut his Piirs'-, lieing addressed to Henry IV., 
uho obtained the eroun in 13011, comes at the very end of our 
poet's life. He .says in it that he is ‘.shave as nye a.s is a 
frere,’and throws himself on the Iteniguity of the new king, 
imt without succe.ss, as we ha\o seen. 

14. Tlie geiiei-al plan of the ry Tohs ntay be said 

to htne lu'eii so far suggt'sted by the 1)> rano run of lloccaceio, 
that the later, like the earlier work, consists of a framework 
created for the purjxtse of in.serting tales in. The ten friends, 
assembled during tlie j>r(‘vah'nee of the jdague in a country 
hou.se outside the walls of Florence, and Ix'guiling tlie tedium 
of a ten days’ (juai'antine ]>y eaeli tolling a story daily, are 
rejireseuted in the English poem by tlie fJiirty-two pilgrims, 
bound to the shrine of >St. Tliomas-a-Tleeket at Canterbury, 
each of whom (t'xcept the host) binds hiimself to tell a story 
for the amusement of the company, both going and returning. 
Harry Hailey, the host of the Taliurd, the inn at !:!jouthwark 
from which the expedition starts, is its guide and chief. He 
is to tell no tale himself, but to be the judge of those which 
the other pilgrims tell. If the .scheme announced in tlie 
Prologue had been fully can-ied out, it is ei ident that we 
should have a hundred and twenty-four tales. In fact, there 
are but tw^enty-four, of whlcli two are told by Chaucer, one, 
the Coke’s Tale, is a short fragment, and a fourth is told by 
tlie Chanounes Yeman, who is not one of the original party, 
but, with his ma.ster, join.s the julgrims on the road. Tliis 
incompleteness is in marked contrn.st to tlio symmetiucal 
exactness with which the css ambitious plan of the Decameron 
is worked out. 

J 2 
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A few general ol)servatioiis on tlie cliaraetei'istics of 
Chaucer’s genius, as exhilnted in tlie C<inti'rhn)‘[i Tales, are 
reserved for the second pai-t of this work.' Here I propose, 
after discussing the (juestion of the order in which the tah's 
should be aTranged, to indicate briefly tin' rhavact(“r of each, 
and the source fi'oin which it i.s .supposed to be dei'ivc'd. 

Tlie following persons he.sides the Host, out of the tliirty- 
two pilgi’ims named in the Prologue, have no tales assigned to 
them : the Yeoman, two out of th*' tlii’ee Nuns’ Priests, the 
Haberdasher, the Carpenter, the AVebbe, (i.c. wea\er), the 
Dyer, the Tapiser (tapestry-worker), ai\d the Plowman. 

45. The examination and comparison of a great number of 
MSS., carefully made by Mr. Brad.shaw and Mr. Puruivall, 
have resulted in the re-establi.shment of the true ordi'r in which, 
if not the whole, at least the greet majority of the tales should 
stand. About the first five tale.s,— the Knight’.s, Miller's, 
Reve’s, Cook’.s, and Man-of-Law’s,— there is no ditiieulty, for 
they are linked together by their prologues. The Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue and Tale follow in all the juinte 1 editions. 
But a MS. (Arch. Seld. n. 14) has been found in the Ifodh'ian 
Library, which places the Shipman’s Prologue and Tale next 
after the Man-of-Law’s Tale ; and this is unciue.stionablv the 
right order. To the Shipman’s Tale are linked in ri^gular suc¬ 
cession the Prioresses Tale. Hir Thopas, MelilMcus, the Monkes 
Tale, and the Nonnes Preestes Tale. Bochi'ster is mentioned 
in the Monk’s Prologue— 

Lo, Rouchoster stondelh here fasti- In. 

After the Nonnes Preestes Tale there is a break, and it is 
doubtful what tale should come m-xt. Mr Purnivall wavers 
between the Doctor'.s and the Wife of Bath's. But the ])oc- 
tor’s Tale, if the short prologue printed in Bell’s edition be 
admitted as genuine, mu.st follow the Franklin’s Tale. Taking 
the Wife of Bath’s as the next in succe.ssion to the Nonne.s 
Preestes Tale, we get a so<|ueiHO of nim- tales, the. Wife, of 
Bath’s, Pi'cro’.s, 8oin]>nour’.s, Clerk’.s, M('rchant’.s, S([uire’.s, 
Franklin’s, Doctoi-’s, and Pai'doner’.s. Tn the first and third 
of these f:iittinghourne is mentioned, a towui ten miles heyond 
Rochester, and forty miles from London. Between the Honij)- 
nour’s and the Clerk’s Tales there is no positive link, hut one 
follotvs tlie other iji five out of the six fir.st-ela.ss MKM. jminted 
by Mr. Furnivall in the Six-Text Chaiuer. All tJic other tales 
in this group arc Jinked tfigetlnr l>y ju-efaUuy matter. Tlie 

^ ifi-C Ci.'liuil S(.di‘'ii, fli. r., Xair.iiiiH' l\Unj. 
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S<‘concl Null's Tali', M'hidi has no prologuo, is placed next hy 
Mr. Funiivall. To it is linked the Chanoune.s Yenian.s Tah', 
in which Eonghton-under-Blce is lueutioneil, a village five 
miles from Cnnterhury. The Manciples Prologue and Tale 
are placed next hy l\lr. Funiivall, in the fonner of wliich the 
‘ litel toun’ called Boh-up-and-dovcn, under the I3Iee, is men¬ 
tioned. To the Mancijile'.s Tale are linked the Pensoiies Pro¬ 
logue and Tale, which in all the MSS. terminate the work. 

-16. lleneral J'riifotjtip. The pilgi-ims heing all met together 
at the Tahard, a natural occasion ari.ses for the individual de¬ 
scriptions •which follow, and which are un.surpas.sed in their 
kind in the whole range of medi:e\al literature. Although 
the character.s do not .succeed each other in the .strict order of 
(he .social hierarchy, yet a certain gradation is ohservahle. 
'riie Knight and his son tlu' Sipiire, with the Yeoman attend¬ 
ing them,—the Lady Prioress and her retinue, and the Monk 
who is ‘ to hen an ahhot ahle, — form the first and mo.st dis- 
tingui.slied group. The Friar folhiws in a place )>y himself ; 
then we have a group representing the ujiper ninks of the 
middle clas.s, both on its industrial and its professional 
side, and including tin' Merchant, the Clerk of (ixford, the 
Serjeaut-at-Luw, and the Franklin, a respeetahle freeholder 
farming his own land. A mi.scellaneous array, consisting of 
several arti.sans, a cook, a marim-r, and a good wife from Bath 
who does a great tvad<* in cloth, next appear; with these are 
strangely joined a itoctor and a Par.son, or parish priest, w'ith 
wdiom is his hrotlier, a ploughman. The last group represents 
tlio lowi'i- middle cla.ss ; it consists of a Ileve, or Jand-stt'warcl, 
a Miller, a Somjmour (i.e. an othcial in an ecclesiastical court), 
a Pardoner, and a iMancipie. Chaucer himself, with the Host, 
eomjilete tlie cavalcade. Ixits being drawn to decide who shall 
tell the first tale, the lot falls on the Knight. 

46a. Knightes I'ak. This, us we have .seen, is a free version 
of the I'htseide of Boccaccio, an heroic poem in twelve books, 
in the ottava rima, which appeaml in 1341. Tlieseus, duke 
of Atliens, after liis conquest of Scythia, hy which he won the 
hand of Hippolyta the Amazonian queen, returns to his capital. 
Before entering tlu' city he is heset hy a liaml of wretched 
women, praying him to avenge them on Creon, king of Thebes, 
who has foi’hidden the hurial of the bodies of their huslmnds 
slain during the .siege. The.scus at once marches against Creon, 
defeats ami kills liim. In the battle two j’oung Thebans, 
Palamon and Areite, are left for dead on the field ; hut, their 
■wounds being not mortal, they are taken to Athens and there 
imprisoned. From the window of their cell Palamon sees one 
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May morning tlie fairs Emelis, sister of Hippo! 3 'ta, walking in 
the palace garden. Arcite also sees her; tlie friends both con¬ 
ceive themselves to be in love with the maiden, who all the 
time has not seen them, and a bitter (piarrel ensues between 
them. Arcite is released, and Palamon at the end of seven 
years makes his escape. The rivals meet in the wood neai’ 
Athens, and agi’ee to fight the next morning. But the combat 
is interrupted by Theseus, who after hearing their story, pro¬ 
mises that if they return to that spot at the end of fifty weeks, 
each with a hundred knights in liis train, and institute a tour¬ 
nament for the love of Einelie, he will give her hand to the 
victor. The lists are prepared Avith great care and expense, ora¬ 
tories and altars being erected to Venus, Mai-s, aiul Diana, and 
enriched with painting and sculpture. The tournament tak('s 
place on the appointed day; Arcite is victorious; but just as 
he is being proclaimed, his horse, stai-lled by a ‘ fury infernal ’ 
sent above ground by Pluto, throws liim on In’s head, and lie 
receives a mortal injury. His farewell to Enudie is one of the 
most beautiful things in poetry. Palamon of course weds 
Emelie, and lives with her ‘ in Idisse, in j-ichesse, and in hole.’ 

Tyrwhitt considered that t'haucer’s management of the 
story was superior to Boccaccio’s, because lie made Palamon 
see Emelie first, thereby establishing a kind of prior poetical 
right to her; and also described jealousy and enmity as spring¬ 
ing up between the two young Thebans fi’om the first, whereas 
Boccaccio makes the tic of friendship between them so strong 
that for a long time both loved Emelie to distraction without 
being the worse friends. M. Sandras, on the othei hand, sug¬ 
gests that the refinement of feeling and sentiment which such 
friendship implies vvas beyond the strain of the English poet 
and his readers. Without pretending to settle so nice a ques¬ 
tion, we may observe that each poet, in handling this part of 
the story, was probably guided l)y liis literary instinct to write 
in the way most in accord with the manners and mode of 
thought of his countrymen. 

The source from which Boccaccio obtained tbc story of 
Palamon and Arcite has not lieen discovered. From (ho 
TJiehais of the poet Statius (lib. xii.) is taken all the earlier 
part of the story down to the death of Creon, and also (lib. vii.) 
the first sketch of the description of the temple of Mars. 
But this sketch is in Statius hardly more than big words 
and gaudy swollen images. Boccaccio’s description, while pre¬ 
serving all in Statius that is worth preserving, enlarges the 
theme with much elegance and force of expression. Chaucer 
departs widely from Iwth, and in the terror and majesty of 
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his lines reminds ns, notwithstnndin" tlio inferiority of tlie 
medium, of tlie magnificent pictures of Tai-tanjs in the sixth 
JEneid. M. Sandras tliinks that the pai-ticular story of Pala- 
inon and iVrcite was prohaldy tJie invention of some French 
trouvere, whoso work is now lost, tiioiigh known to and used 
liy Boccaccio. But tliere .seems to he rt'ally no rca.sou why 
Boccaccio should not ha\e imenU'd it Jtiin.si'lf. Statiu.s wrfite 
his epic in twelve ])ook.s, and called it the Th'htiid. In the 
last hook Theseu.s, tin* great mythic licro of Attica, is intro¬ 
duced for (he first time, to redress the wrong.s and impieties 
committed hy Creon. Boecacei<< seems to hate thought that 
here was agn'at opportunity for continuing, in a certain sense, 
the work of Statius, liy wi'iting another epi(> in twelve hooks, 
to he called the ‘Tlieseid,’ with The.seus for its leading charaetei-. 
The name of Pahunon he found in Statius : th.it of jVi'cita or 
Arcite he may have taken fi'om the Arehytas (>f Hf)r!iee 
{Od. I. xxviii.). The element fif Io\e was indispensahlo in a 
medianal poem ; he therefon* created Fmilia, the sister-in- 
law of The.seus. The self-forgetting friendshi)) of the two 
young Thehaus is a reminiscv'nci' of Pylades and Orestes. 

47. The Milh rf'S Tidi- relatiss how a demure Oxford schohir, 
fair witluait and fals(‘ within, leagued with the wife of the 
carpenter w ith whom he was lodging against tlu' poor man s 
honour, and d(‘ceived him hy a ridiculous tale of a deluge, 
wliioh his pretemhxl knowletlgi-of astrology enahled him to 
foresee. The origin tif the story, says Mr. Bell, has not been 
a,se«‘rtaiiied ; the main incuhmt, that of tlie tubs, Cliauoer pi-o- 
hly found in some t'ahlian. There is gi-eat humour both in 
this and in the lleve's Tale, hut at the ssime time so mneh that 
is gross and fitlensixe, that one may tvell l>elieve Chaucer to 
have had them specially in his mind when revoking tho.se of 
his Canterbury Tales ‘ that souueu unto siune.' 

48. Tlie Reve, who was a carpenter by trade, is oftevuled at 
the slight throw'll upon the ciuft by the iMiller's tale, lie pro¬ 
ceeds to tell a tale, of which the sci'ne is laid at Trumpington, 
near Cambridge, and which ends with the effectual humlding 
of the proud miller w'lio thought to cheat the two Camhndge 
clerks from the north country. Two fahJiaux, containing the 
main incidents of the story, one of v,'hich bears the title of De, 
(iomhert et dfS Deux Clercs, may have supplied Chaucer with 
his materials ; they are among the publications of the Chaucer 
Society. 

49. The Coke, Roger or Hodge of Ware, after lieing 
rallied hy the Host on the deleterious quality of his dishes, 
promises to tell a tah' of a ‘ho.steler.’ He begins it, and we 
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see that there is every prospect of hearing a tale coarser thair 
either the Here’s or the Miller’s. But at the end of about (iO 
lines the story-teller suddenly stops. Tyrwliitt is probably 
right in supposing that ‘Chaucer’s more mature judgment 
convinced him that tw'o such tales as the IMillcr’s and the 
Reve’s were sulticient at a time.’ He perhap.s bethought 
himself of the promise made to his readers in the Miller's 
Prologue : — 

Whoso list it not to lieere, 

Tinuo, over the leefe, aurl cheese another tale ; 

I'ot he schal lynde ynowe bothc grot and smale, 

Of storial ttinig that tonchelh geiitilessc. 

And eek moralito, and liolyncs.se. 

bO. The Coke holds his peace, and the llo.st, obsein big Unit 
now 

The .seh.ade of every tree 
Was in the lerigthetlie same <inaiitile 
Thai was the body creete, tlnd eaiiscil it, 

and knowing that tlie day of the tnonth vas tlie cigl teimtli of 
April, infers from his pi'ofound astj’onoJJiieal lore tliat tlii' time 
of the day is ten o’clock. Anuouneing this dis'-o\ cay to tlie 
pilgrims as a motive for losing no time, ho ealls upon the Man 
of Lawe for a tale. The learned serje-ant rejilics that he him¬ 
self speaks in prose, but that lie will borrow a tale in riiiic' 
from Chaucer, who in bis ‘large volume’ has ‘told of lovers 
ujt and down;’ yet ne\er, he add.s, gitcai currency to .such 
Micked stories us th'^sse of Canacc and Ina’ inre.stuous love, or 
ahout such an unnatural monster as the Ring Antiochus. 
This is a stroke at Cower, as wc .shall pncsently sec;, and lielps 
to fix the date of the Cuvin-biinj Toh-x. The Man of Lawe pro- 
ceecls to tell the beautiful tale of Constance ; how the Sultan 
of Surryc, hearing of the beauty of tlie daughter of tlie Roman 
empeior, obtains her in maiTiage from iiei’ fatlier on jiromising 
to become a Christian ; how, for keeping this promise, he is 
murdered by his own mother, who seiul.s Constance away in a 
ship without a rudder; Jiow she is cast on the coast of Roi-th- 
uinberland, and, after many wonderful adventures, becomes 
the wife of Alla, the king of that country ; how Alla’s wicked 
mother, Domeg'yld, turns him against iier, and persuades him 
to send her afloat again in the same ship in which she came ; 
how the ship cari’ies licr and her little son, Mauricius, to Rome 
where she lice.s a holy and retired life ; hnally, how Alla" 
coming to Rome on pilgrimage, discovi-rs his wife and sou, 
and lives happily with them for many years. Tins tale is in 
the Chaucerian stanza. The saintly character of Constance is 
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touched -with indcscrihahle refineincnt and grace, as well as 
depth of feeling ; one is reinimled of those lovely female heads 
which gaze, wistfully and tenderly, from the canvas of Sasso- 
fciTato or Luini. 

The story of (.'onstanec is also told in (lower’s Cotif'nttio 
Avmnlis', and as no other source was formerly known, except 
for the portion that relates to liornegyld, whose wicked heha- 
r iour towards Constance recalls a similar story in the 
Ojf'iiti, a woi'k ascril)ed to Matthew Paris, Tyrwhitt and other 
critics assumed that Chauc<‘r must have taken the story from 
Cower. On this a fuHln'r arguimuit has been reared : could 
Chaucer have meant to say anything .se\-ere (if Cower, in the 
passage about Canace and Antiochus, when he wa.s on the 
]H>int of borrowing tVom him the materials of an important 
tale'i This (piestion comes to nothing, now that the common 
source from n Inch both Cower and Chaucer took the story has 
been discovered. This source is the chronicle of Nicholas 
Tri\et. Tin* Chaucer .'Society has jirinted an old Engdish 
A iTsion of part of this chronicle, on reading which no one can 
doubt that here w(' have Chaucer’s original. Tiborie Comstan- 
tyii, .says Tri\ct, liecanu' emperor in orb A.n.. and 7'eigned 
twenty-three years, at Constajitinople howevc-r, not at Rome. 
According to one account he giive his daughter in marriage 
to a knight of Capjiadocia ; but according to the ‘ olde 
cronicles of Saxons,’ CJonstajitia marriiMl Alh‘, the .si'oond king 
of Northundier, and had by him a sou 3lor>s. This Alle is 
the king in the well-known .story of Cregory the Croat and the 
jkngle children whom he saw in the slave-maikot. 

Since therefore Chaucer took the tale from Trivet, not from 
Cow('r, the reason atleg(‘d for doubting his intention of attack¬ 
ing the latter in what he says of Canace falls to the ground. 
That he hud that intention seems to me most tnident. If so, 
the Man of Lawe’s prologue, and the Cantei-bury Tale.s gene¬ 
rally, must be brought down to a date subsequent to 1390, in 
which yiair, or in 13d9, the Cot>/eg>t{o first appeared. 

.'ll. The Host pronounoe.s the Serjeant’s to be ‘a tJmfty' 
tale,’ and, with many pious JnrfitioHK, calls upon tlie Parish 
Priest. Tlie Priest say.s, ‘ Mdiat aileth the man, so synfully 
toswere?’ Whereupon the Host ‘ smelJ.s a Loller (Lollard) 
in the rvind,’ and advises the company to stand by, and they 
Avill hear a sennon. But tln^ Shipman gnivcdy interposes, and 
says that there shall be no glosing of the gospel nor preaching 
here ; ‘ wm all believe in the great God,’ says he, and no one 
shall sow cockle (or tares) amidst our clean corn. Perhaps 
there is a reference here to Wyclif’s short sermons on the 
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Gospels read on Sundays and holidays, which wore written at 
Lutterworth towards the close of his life.' The Shipman then 
tells his tale, -which is about a French merchant of St. Denis 
and a monk, named Dan John. This tale, like the Miller’.s 
and the Reeve’s, belongs to Chaucer’s cynical mood. It is 
followed by that of the Prioress, one strictly in keeping Avith 
her character and religiou.s training ; it i.s the story of a little 
Christian boy killed in some Asiatic town by the ci’uel Jews, 
who could not endui’e to hear the child .sing his Ahn’t 
toris Mater as he went up and down the street. The versiiica- 
tion of this tale, which is in the Chaucerian stanza, is her(‘ 
and there rich and musical in the highest dt'gree. In tin; last 
stanza there is a reference to the story of ‘yonge Hugh of 
Lincoln,’said to have })iet a .similar fate ‘but a litel whyle 
ago ; ’ the particulars arc given in tlie Chronicle of Mattliew 
Paris, under the year 1205. The tale itself is taken from a 
source .similar to that of the legend of Alphonsu.s of Lincoln 
(printed by the Chaucer Sociidy), which greatly i-e.sembles it ; 
this story, however, dates only from the second half of the 
fifteenth century. 

52. The Host now looks upon Chauc<>r, whom he acco.sts in 
his rough gibing Avay ;— 

Thou lokc''t fi8 thou woldc^t fyiide an liiirc; 
f’or over upon the ground I m; thee .>'t.nc. 

A ‘tale of niirthe,’ is called for, and Chaucer jirofe.s.ses a wil¬ 
lingness to comply. .Adopting an old romance tripping stanza, 
he begin.s to tell the company of the knightly adventurcs of 
Sir Tliopas ;— 

Li.stcth, Lordc.s, in good cniciit, 

And I wol telle vi-rrayiiicnt 
Of mirthc .and of ; 

A1 of a knyglit. was fair and gent 
In tjataillc and in (ourncj’niciit, 

His name was Sir Thopus. 

Sir Thopas rides forth unarmed, and meets with a giant 
mmed Sir Olifaunt, Avho throw.s stone.s at him, but Sir Thopas 
escapes after challenging the giant to light next day, wdien he 
has his armour on. He returns to his castle, and the process 
of equipment for the light begins. The description takes up 
many stanzas ; at last all is ready, and the knight sallies forth 
again. But the patience of the Host i.s by this time exhausted. 
‘No more of this,’ he says, ‘for goddes dignitie.’ Of such 
trashy rimes he will hear no more. Evidently Chaucer meant 
1 StkH English Works of John Wyclif,vo\.i, Oxford, 3871. 
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to quiz the authors of tlie ‘romances of orys,’such as }[orn 
Child, Gwj of and others that he mentions,—whidi, 

thougli still popular, were ever liecoming more divorced from 
the realities of life. The poet pretends to he vexed, hut .sub¬ 
stitutes for the remainder of Sir Thopas the tale (in prose) of 
Melihteus and his Dame Prudence, the subject of which is the 
forgivene.ss of injuries. This i.s tninslated fi’om the Livro dn 
Melihee H Prndfiu-p of .](>an de Meung, which i.s itself a version, 
or rather adaptation, of the JJhn- Consolaiwms et Consilii 
written by Alber-tanus of Brescia in 1246. 

hd. The Ho.st, after drawing a comparison between the 
patient Prudence and his owm wife, much to the advantage 
of the former, turns to the Monk, observe.s that they are now 
close to Rochester, and, after much sarcastic compliment on the 
subject of the ^\•orthy Piers's robu.st and portly appearance, 
asks for his tale. The Monk proceeds to tell certain t/w/ctfics, 
of which, he .say.s, he has a hundred in his cell. He explains a 
tragedy to mean the history of one who, having ‘ .stood in great 
prosperitee,’falls into misfortune and end.s miserably. Perhap.s 
Chaucer had begun to write a large work on this theme, hi 
imitation of De Casihxs riroruo? of Boccaccio, 

and here assigns the .sci cnteen ‘ tragedies' which he had written 
to the Monk, as hi.s talc. Or, as ilfr. Skeat suggests, the four 
modern instances—Pc'dro the Cruel, Pedro of Cyprus, Barnabo 
Visconti, and Count CgoHno—may have been inserted by an 
after-thought in the coursi* of a revision of the Tales subse¬ 
quent b) their first publication. The death of Barnal>o, which 
occurred in l.lt'.'i, is the latest event, the date of which is ab¬ 
solutely certain, nuMitioned in tin' work. The source.s of the 
tragedie.s are—the Bible, Boccaccio'.s work just named, the 
Homan de la Roue (from which come, the stones of Nero and 
Creesus), and Chaucer’s own reading and recollections. For 
the terrible tah' of I'golino, sihom he. calls ‘tu'l Jfugelin 
of Pise,’ he refers his readers to Dante, ‘ the grete poete of 
Itaille.’ 

54. The Knight now interposes, saying that they have had 
enough and too much of these <Ii.smal nanutii es ; and the 
Host, after enforcing the same thing in his own "way, with hi.s 
usual bitter boldness of tongue, calls upon tlie Nun’s Priest 
addressing him w ith that proper gradation of (ffs-respect which 
befits the social difference lietween a dignified monk and the 
chaplain of a nunnery, for the tale that he liad promised. The 
amusing tale that follow's is ‘ taken from a fable of about forty 
lines, “ Don Coc et Don Werpil,” in the poems of Marie of 
France, w'hich is amplified in the fifth chapter of the old 
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French metrical Roman fie Renart, ontitlccl “ Sc comme Rcnart 
prist Chautecler le Coc.'” ' 

55. After the Nonnes Prestos tale there is a break. Pro- 
Irably Chaucer, if his life had been prolonged, ■would haf'c as¬ 
signed some tale to this place, and linked it pro}ierly on to the 
Wife of Bath’s prologue. As things are, we can do no better 
(see above, § 45) than place the last-named )irologue in succes¬ 
sion to the tale of the Cock and the. Fox. The Wife of Bath, 
a buxom, fresh-complexioned matron, loud of voice and with 
bold bright eyes, ■who has had five husbands at tlie cliurch-door, 
and whose gay and costly attire is suggestive of the fact, wliich 
she ingenuously confesses, that while she married iirn of her 
husbands for love, .she married three for money, discourses at 
great length in praise of matrimony lad'ore she, commences Iut 
tale. The shrewd biting humour and .sententious ])ithine.ss of 
much of this prologue make it a typical j)assage exliibitive of 
one side of the great poet— hh esprit iiioi/iieur ■, i)ut llie handling 
is too broad and realistic to admit of it.s lan'iig oxumiuecl in 
detail. She does not spare her own sex 

Doccite, wcpyiig, .cpynnyiig, God liatli pixen 

To women kindly [ = natunillr], wliilcihat they iiiiiy liven. 

The outward life of a x-ain worldly woman in the ICnglaud of 
the fourteenth century is mirrored in her voluble talk. Slie 
ever loved to see and to be seen, she says ;— 

Therefore made I my \dilations 
To vigili.'.s ,niid to iaoce».^ioiis, 

To jirechings eke, and to Uie^e pilgriiti.sgcs, 

To playes of miracles, and inariagcs. 

How unlike almost all these entertainments to the diversions 
of a rich tradesman’s xvife at tlie present day 1 Jt is curious 
to meet here with the rougli proverb wliich drexv the attention 
of the world a few years back, when used bv a gi'cnt Pru.ssiaii 
statesman of the luckless Parisians ;— 

Bat certeynly I made folk swiclie chere, 

That i/i Ms oitiie grees I matte him frh\ 

For anger, and for verray jalousie. 

At the end of the prologue a xvrangling arises het^ween the 
Sompnour and the Frere, in the course of which we are told 
that the pilgrims had got nearly to Sittinghoume, a town ten 
miles beyond Rochester. The Wife’s tale is illustrative of the 
axiom that the thing which women most desire is to have their 
own way. The story is the same as that of Sir Ploreiit, in the 

1 Pr. Morris. 
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first hook of GVjwer’s Cou/cnnio Atiinntis; in a laff-r sliapo we 
have it iii the Mnrriivjo of SiiUnwyrv’, a halhul in Percy’s 
Jidiqups. It is not likely that Chaucer took it from Oower ; 
hut the common source remains as yet undetected. 

hC. The Friai’, afh'r ooimneiidine the matron’s tale, proceed ^ 
to tell a story of a Soinjuiour, wiio, having' entered into a 
friendly leadin' with a liend, wherehy they hind themselves to 
pursue misdemeanants and di\id(“ the plunder, pivnes to he 
move hard-hearted tlran Ids companion ; for the latter is wil¬ 
lin'' to spare a poor swearini; carter who has put himself in his 
]>ower, hecaus<', as lie said, ‘ it was not his entente,’ whereas 
the Soini)niair is for showing him no nau'cy. The origin of 
the tale is .supposed to he some old French fahliau. A Latin 
story of similar diift has lieen juihlished hy Mr. Wright in the 
Arclioofot/iii, vol. x.v.xii. 

r>7. The Somjmour, hoilino over with wrath at the uncivil 
u.sa"e which his profes.sioii has i-eeeived at the Friar'.s hands, 
follows with a tale in which a questing friar is hi-ought to con¬ 
fusion : it is impossihle to go into particulars. The .scene is 
laid in irolderuesse, a district of York.shire ; hut, accoixling to 
M. Wandras, tin' outlines of the story are to he found in a 
fahliau hy .Iae([ues de iJaisieiiv, tin' incidents of which take 
place at Antwerp. 'I'he Sompnour ends hy saying :— 

M,v tale i- 't'l'., wc tvn ahiio-.t at tuuno — 
that i.s, at Sittinghourne. 

oS. TIu' Clerk of t).\enfonl i.s now invited to open hi.s lips, 
which he has kept closed all day ; he ohevs, ajid tells the 
tale of patient (Irisihle, which, he .sa_\.s, he hsirned at Padua 
from Francis Petrarch. This is usually, and with reason, 
taken as e\idence that Chaucer made the acquaintance of 
Petrarch when he visited Italy in l.>73. it appears also from 
Petrarch’,s letters tliat this jriitieular story was known to him 
many years l)efore he e\cr .saw the Dmunpron, in Avliich it 
tigures as the la.st tale. On the other hand it is ditlicult to 
he!ie^■e that Chaucer had not i-c'ad the story in the Defotnerott 
before ho e^ er saw Petrarch. For Ave have .seen {cnifp, ^ 32) 
that in a poem, prohal'ly written in I.'IGI, Clinuccr imserted 
several stanzas tiMiislated from tlie T/iPseiih’ of Jloceaoeio. If, 
then, nine years I)efore his interview with Petrarch, Chaxieer 
knew tlie Thfsrldp, is it not likely tliat he al.so knew the J)p- 
rainpi-on, which had ajipeared in l.'i.ld or IdoR, and immediately 
obtained n wide circulation in Italy? Yet, considering the 
difficulty of multiplying copio.s of any work hefore the iin'en- 
tion of printing, it would pei-haps be easy to e.saggerate tills 
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probability. At any rate it is now an ascertained fact, that 
Chaucer, in the Clerk’s Tale, follows pretty closely Petrarch’.s 
Latin version of the tale in the Decawerori, and it may be 
held as certain that he had a copy of this ^'ersion before liiin. 
He may perhaps have seen the tale previously in the Decameron, 
and glanced through it without its leaving any impression; 
coming from the lips of Petrarch himself, it may have seemocl 
to be invested with a peculiar gmce. 

As if tired of his theme, and bored by the imineible 
patience of his heroine, Chaucer adds an ‘Envoy’ to the tale, 
in his sharpest tout' of irony and banter, entreating ‘ noble 
wives ’ to beware of falling into that exct'ss of humility which 
made Grisilde put up with her husband’s absurd caprices. The 
Merchant, whose turn has now come, expre.sses his li\'(dy regret 
that his own wife wins not more of a Grisilde, and then tells 
the tale of January and May, which was afterwards mod(‘rnised 
by Pope. The theme is w'ell woi’u—an old husband married 
to, and deceived liy, a young wife ; the story is found in part, 
according to Tyrwhitt, in a Latin tale wi itten by one Adolplius 
early in the fourteeiUh century. 

59. i^ext comes the beautiful lah' of tin' Sipiii i, eoneernijig 
Cambuscau, the lord of Tartary, and Canaci' bis daugliter. It 
remains unfinishedj but Spen.ser, who gi\es to if a sefjuel of 
his own invention in the fourth book Of the Faerie Qneene, 
evidently believed that Cliaucer bad wiitten the entiri' tale, but 
that the concluding portion bad been lost. For in the stanzas 
following the well-known cou 2 )l<'t— 

Dan Ch.auecr, well oC Engli'.li undcfxlod, 

On fames ctcrnall headroll wuUhic to be filed— 

he says;— 

Then pardon, 0 most .s.acred liipipie spirit, 

That 1 thy labours Ipst may thus rei ive. 

And .stealc from time the meed of thy due ineiit. 

That none durst eier vvliilest thou wa.st alive, 

And, being dead, in vain now inan,\ strive.' 

Put there is no good reason to bebh-ve that Chauet'f ever com¬ 
pleted the tale, tmd Milton certtiinly did not think so when he 
spoke, in the Fenseroso, of him— 

■who li-ft half-told 
The .story of Cambu.sean bold. 

Of the sources whence Chaucer drew the material .s of this tale, 
a full and satisfactory account is given by Mr. Skeat.^ They 

^ Faerk QuecnCt iv., 2, 34. 

» Cliaucer, Prioresses 7W?#*, Clarendon Vre^\ 
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were, 1. The Travels of Marco Polo, 2. a Latin or French ver¬ 
sion, now lost, of some of the Oriental tales which are familiar 
to us from beinj' included among the Arabian Nifjhis’ Enter- 
taimnnds, Marco Polo, the adventurous Venetian who in 
the thirteenth century resided and travelled many years in 
Tartary and China, describes in his Travels the court of 
the great Mongol i)oteivtate, Kulda Khan, and Chaucer has 
borrowed from him many points of the description. But the 
name Cambuscan is .a corruption of Chiugis (or Gengis) Khan, 
which was the name of the mighty comiuoror who founded the 
Alongol empire about 1 220 a.o. W'ith the horse of brass and 
the magic mirror, which are Inouglit as presents to Cambuscan 
liv an envoy firmi tlie king of Arabic and Inde, may be com¬ 
pared the similar fictions in tin' Nii/hts of the Hying 

jiorse whicli is mo\c(l or stopped by turning a peg on its 
shoulder, and the magic tube given by the fairy Pari-Banou to 
Pri)ice Ahmed. 

GO. The Franklin, who repres<>nts the class of rarasoiirs, 
or country gentlemen of tlie second order,—those, namely, who 
held their lands not directly from the crowji, but from some 
lord who did so ImhI—praises so warmly and so ditfuscly the 
elegance of tlu' hist tale and the eloquence of tlie teller, that 
the llo.si interposes, and bids him procetal with liis own tale 
without more delay. The Fi’ankliu .says that lie derives his 
tale from the ‘old(> genti! Bretons,'who ‘of divers aventures 
maden laie.s.’ The story i.s Jiot unpleasing. Dorigene, the 
faithful wife of Ai viragu.s, ha.s promi.sial conditiounlly to grant 
hi')' lov(' to Aurelius ; the condition, which she thought impos¬ 
sible of fultllment, lie, by art magic, apparently fulfils, and 
chiim.s the execution of her promi.se. She fell.s Aiwiragus, who 
in great sorrow bid.s her keep lier word ; she with like sorrow 
prepares to do so; but Aurelius, not to l>e outdone in gene- 
ro.sity, releases her from her jironii.se. Lastly, the magician 
througli w'ho.se lielp he had fulfilled the condition,’and to whoju 
he had promised a thousand jiounds, release.s him from his 
bond. The sul>stance of the .story i.s found in the fifth novel 
of the tenth day of tlie Decameron. 

Gl. A few lines, which, though wanting in the .si.v MSS. 
selected liy Mr. Furnivall for the Six-Text Chaucer, are found 
in some inferior ]MSS.,link the Franklin’.s to the Doctor’s tale. 
Thi.s is j)erhap.s the least important in the whole collection. It 
is the well-known story of Virginia, ‘as telleth Titus Livius.’ 
The Pardoner follows, and after de.scribing his life as one 
wholly based on imposture, and trading on the fears of the 
superstitious, jiroceeds to tell a very moral tale, containing 
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terrible waniiugs against clruukeiiucs and covetousness. It is 
taken from No. 82 of the Cento Novella Antiche. 

Having finished his talo, the Pardoner informs the coinjiany 
that he has a good .store of relics and pardons in hi.s ‘ male,’ 
given liiiu by tlie Pope with his own hand, and that since one 
or two of them miglit fall oft’ their hoi’ses at any moment anil 
break their necks, it was only common prudence for them all 
to draw near, make suitable offerings, kiss the relics, and receive, 
pardons. The Host, as the greate.st sinner, nould do well to 
set the example. The, Host gives a rough answer, which makes 
the Pardoner vei'y wi'oth; but the Jv night iutciposes with a 
few pacifying words. It should be remeiuliered (hat the great 
schism w'as at this time—the last decade, of tlic fourteenth 
century—in full operation ; the exchequer of lloniface IX. 
was, oil this account, miserably low, and among other meau.s 
used to replenish it was a liberal i.s.sue of indulgences, which 
Chaucer calls ‘ pardons.’ 

62. After the Pardoner’s tale there is a gap, which Chaucer 
would probably have tilled up witli one oi’ more tales T he had 
lived. The next in order is the Second Nonne,^ Tiil>\ a ]>oeui in 
the same metre as that of the Priore.ss, and, like it, exceiHlingly 
beautiful in parts, from the tender fervour which seem.s to 
animate, the speaker, and the rich imaginative, strain of her 
pious eloquence. It is that .story of St. Cecilia, a Homan lady 
martyred in the .si'cond century, ujioii w'hose life a learned 
monograph of the highest value has lately ajipr-aved from the 
pen of Dom Gueraiiger of Solesme, Chaucer found his mate¬ 
rials in the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de A’cragiiuq archbishop 
of Genoa about 1290. 

63. Soon after tlie conclusion of the {second Noiuies Tale, 
the pilgrims reach Boughton-under-Bloe, a village live miles 
from Canterbury, where the road mounts a long steep hill, and 
on the top of it passes for some distance tln ougli tlie hrokoi 
forest country calh^d the lllce. Here they are ov’ertaken bv a 
Canon, meaidy dre.s.sed, and lii.s yeoman. Knteriug into con¬ 
versation with the latter, the Host finds that his inaster is aii 
alchemist, who waste.s all his own sidistanco, and all that he 
can heg or borrow from other people, in the endeavour to 
transmute, the baser metals into gold. The Canon, ovei'lieailiig 
this, and fearing exposure, ride.s away ; tlien the yeoman, after 
a long preface, tells a not very interesting tale about another 
Canon who practised alchemy, and ruined both himself and a 
liOndon priest who w'as .so deluded a.s to believe in him. This 
tale is of Chaucer’s own invention. 

The pilgrims have now climl.ied Bougliton Hill, and, 
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making tlieii' way along the rougli and miry rnad (soo ]. 170];1) 
througli the forest, have reaclietl the‘]itel toun ’ inuler th" 
Blee, allied ‘ Jloh-ui)-a)id-douii.’ Jn (tgilhy’s plan of the road 
to Canterhury, made in 1(175, several houses .arc marked at tli(' 
fifty-fourth mile (tuo miles fi-om Canterhury) after a .succossioii 
of sharp U]w and doinis e.vtending from the fifty-third mile. 
This hamlet was prohahly ‘ Hoh-up-aud-dowu.’ Here the Host 
rouses up the Coke, who is drunk and lias fallen asleep on liis 
horse. The Manciple also assails him in mugli uncivil terms, 
hy wliich tlie Cokt' is moved touralli, hut appe.ised hy li e 
ofier of a drinli of Mine from the Maneijile's oourd. Wliereat 
the Host laughs, and says— 

] -Cl- wc! it i' iicccs..ary. 

W'her that we unod <lnnkc with ut lo cany. 

Then comes the Minirij>lr'i< Tii/i\ takmi from the second btvok 
of ()vid'.s iletamoi-])hoses. Pluchus kills lus uife Coroni.s. 
because his wliite crow tidls him of her intidelity ; afterwards 
he rejients, hates (he crow, turns him Mack, and tiings him out 
of doors ; — 

And for llii-. caasi been allc crowes blakc. 

01 , 1!,\ tlie time the iMnncii>h‘ had ended his tale, the posi¬ 
tion of the sun slmwed that it was four oVha k. They begin to 
outer tlie ‘ (ounes rude,’ that is, they get into tlie enclosed laud 
surrounding tlie toun of Cantm-buri. The Host now, since 
everyone else has told his tale, desires the IVrsone to tell the 
concluding story. From t!u‘se m ords it is evident that Chaucer, 
if his life had been .spared, would Jiave completed his i>lan, 
and put talcs into the moutii of the Plowman, tlu“ Haberda.sher, 
tlie Weblic, itc,, .so that the Pensom' s tale should really ha\e 
been the last of thirty-one, imstead of. as it now is, the last of 
twenty-four. The Persoue .says tliat he will tell no fable, nor 
can he ‘geste,’ i.c. tell tlieni an alliterative tale, nor does he 
care to rime ; thorot'orc lie will— 

TcUc a til (1 laic ill I'l'oM', 

To kiiiltc iiji al ibis fcst, and ni.ikc .m cndc. 

The tale which follows is in fact a treatise on the .sacrament of 
Penance, in its three pai'ts, contrition, confession, and satisfac¬ 
tion j under the second liead i.s a description of each of tlie 
seven deadly sins, and of the chief remedies against them. 
Chaucer may hai'e intended to enter in this way a practical 
protest against the irreverent and absurd proceeding of Gower, 
in using the seven deadly siu.s as a sort of framew'ork in whicli 
to fix all kinds of loose stories about love. The particular 
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treatise from whicli Chaucer translated the Pfirsonos Tnle (for 
Ave cannot douLt that it is a Iranslation) has not yet l)een dis¬ 
covered. Attached to it, in all the best MSS., is a paragraiih 
in which, referring to some of his works whicli he has revoked 
in his ‘ Reti-actions ’ (a book now lost), he asks paidon of bod 
for having written them, instancing particularly /ro///vis, the 
lloxm of Fame, the. ‘book of the Leon’ (lost), and sevord others ; 
but is thankful for having made his translation ot J.oethius 
and ‘other liokes of legcndes of Haints, and of omehcs, and 
luoralite, and devotion.’ Thus does the simple noble heart, 
arrived at the end of life’s prigrimage, endeavour to disbur¬ 
den itself of that corrupt furniture of word and work wliieJi 
would not stand before the ]>urc eyes of Him to whom he was 

going. » 

65. Chaucer was the centre of a group of literary men, ot 
whom ho was the friend or nuistm’; who admired and hn * d 
liim, and in most eases .strove to imitate him. tliough with very 
indifferent .success. Of those, John Gower, tlie ‘ancient(iower’ 
of Shalespeare, was the cliief. His family helongcd o Kent, 
and was posse.s.sed of manors in different parts of tlie country, 
(.lower liiinself was a rich man, and liis benefai iions to the 
church of St. ^lary Overv', Southw'ark, had a large .share iu 
rebuilding the fabric as it now stands. In that cliurch his 
ashes lie under a richly decorated tomb. He wrote many 
Trench poems, evidently conceiving tliat by so doing lie found 
a larger audience than by writing in Eiigli.sli. jVt the end of 
one of these, he says :— 

‘A V unirorsitc tie (out le vioiide 

Johan Gower ccslc lialiulc euvoic.' 

His principal productions were three liook.s, whieli (tliough 
there is no apparent connection helwemi tJiem) are treated in 
some MS>S. as one work,—re-speetively entitled Sj/rfir/iriit JJetii- 
tantis. Vox Clamantiu, and Coufeuuio Juiandu. 'Tiw,S/irrnlinii 
is in French rimes, in ten books; it was never printed, nor is 
a mannscript of it known to exist. The jioein, according to 
Warton, ‘disidays the general nature of virtue and vice, 
enumerates the felicities of eonjugal lidelity by examples 
selected from vaiaous authors, ami (lc.scribe,s tlie palJi w'hich 
the reprobate ought to imrsue for the recovery of the divine 
grace.’ The Vox Clarnantig, a poem iu Latin elegiacs, in seven 
books^ edited by Mr. Coxe of the Bodleian Library, in 1850, 
for the JEloxburghe Society, is in substance a history of the 
insurrection of the Commons, under Wat Tyler, in the reign 
of Richard 11, 
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Tho Cm\frssio Ainantiit ,-aw EnxHsli poem in eight hooks, 
written in tlie .shfo-t romance riintrc of eigiit .syllables, first 
fippean'd in 13S0 or 1:100, witli a prologue dedicating it to 
Richard 11. and wi.shing him a long and happy reign. The 
poet says that he was lately row ing iji a boat upon the Thames, 
when he met the king ; Richard made him come on board his 
barge, inquired kindly about hi.s literary work, and de.sired him 
to compose, .something new for liis enteitaiument. In thi.s 
first edition also, near the end of the work, occur the lines 
in praise, of Chaucer to which allusion has already Ix'cn mad(' 
(ttK/u-n, § ill). Something .S('ems to have alienated Cower from 
the court and the king's friends ; for in the eojiies of the 
t.'eq/es.vio made in then' is a dedication fo Heiirv fif 

Tiaiieaster (afterwards Ifenry IV.), all mention of Richard is 
removed from the Pi-ologne, and the lines in jiraise of Chaucer 
are sujiprossed. N\'as it this whii-h h'd Chaucer to glance .so 
scserely at Cower in the !Man of Riwe's j>r<;logue ? Imitating 
the atlectation.s of the authors of the Riiiiimi cl' Ja Jiosfi, Cower 
pre.sents us in this jioem with a long colloquy between a lover 
and his confessor, (Jeniu.s, the pi'iest of A'cmis ; the lover con- 
fes.sing, under tlu' several heads of the seven deadly .sins, the 
resjiects in which he has otl'ended against Lo\e, and the priest 
giving him instructions in riie duties of a ]o>er, under tho 
guise, genei-ally, of relerant aiieedotes. <'o]lected from his mul¬ 
tifarious reading, 'Plie I^roveneal jmets had intnxluced this 
fashion of deifying Ixtve, and j>ainting iiiin as the sovereign 
ruler over human life and destiny. A considerable portion 
of the poem consists of learned disquisitions upon jxditic.s, 
astrology, and physiology, .stutlVxl with all the ei-ude ahsurditie.s 
Avhieh suited the eotirse palate of that age. The materials of 
the tales arc gatliered in part from the Latin classical poets, 
in part from tlie G'es/e R/niKnioriaii, the I'lnilhmn of liodfrt'y 
of Viterho, the work of \ invent de Reuuvais, and other such 
compilations. 

60. In giving an cv.tmple of tlowx'i'.s style, we shall choo.sc 
a passage when; he may be eonijiared with Chaucer; it is 
where he exjxtscs the alchcmi.sfs and their dujx's. In the 
fourth hook, w'hich treat.s of (he sin of slotli, he take.s occasion 
to praise tho great diligence of tlie men of former times, who 
worked unceasingly at the comi>osition of the philosopher's 
stone, or rather of the ‘ three stones made through clergy',’ the 
lapis vegetabilis, tho lapis animalis, and the lapis niineralis. 
The first of these preserves a man thi'ough life from sickness. 
The second sharpens and keeps in good order the five senses. 
The third refines all the baser metals, and imparts to them the 
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nature of gold and silver. l>ut how to make it is the ques¬ 
tion :— 

They spekon fast of Ihilkc stoiio, 

But how to make it, now wot none 
After the sothe experience. 

And netlieles great diligence 
They setten np thilke dede, 

And .spilien more than they spede. 

For alle way tliey finde a lotto,' 

Which bringelh in poverte and detle 
To hem, that riche were afore. 

The loss is had the hic’-e is lore. 

To get a pound they f]icnden (he, 

I not" how snch a cnif( shall thrive 
In the manor as it is vised. 

GoAver Avrotc much, particularly in the later hooks of tiie 
Vox Clamnntin, ou tlio aliu.sc.s pivvailiiig among the clergy, 
both secular and regular ; hut, like Chaucer, lie liad no sym- 
jiathy Avitli tlie Lollards. There is a long pa.s.sage deTjonju-ing 
them in the fifth hook of the Coiifctmio Amouttn ; it h-giu.s ; — 

Beware that thou be nought oppressed 
Witli anticiistes Lollaidic. 

67. Thomas Occleve, a clerk in the KM lietpier, avus horn 
in 13G8 or 1309.^ llis chief Avork is a lersiou, iu the stnen- 
liue stanza first emx'loyt'd hy Chaucer, of tlie Avork of j52gidiu.s 
Romanu.s "* Dc jttc(jiinhu‘ I’rinripum ; hut far more intere,sting 
than the version itself is the long jirologue prefixed to it, in 
which the poet tells us much about liis oavh life anri its trouble.s, 
and sings the prai.se of his great ma.ster Cliaucer, The autlior 
describes his meeting with a poor old man, Avitli whom lie fulls 
into conA'er.sation, and to wliom at la.st he fij/en.s liis gricf.s. 
After sugge.stiug A-ariou.s causes for Jiis desjiondcncy tlie. old 
man says, prettily ;— 

If thou fele (he in any of llii'C y-greved, 

Or ellis what, (cl on in Goddis name, 

Thou secst, al day (he beggar is releved, 

That .syt .and beggith, crokyd, Idyiid, and larnr ; 

And win ? for lie nc lettith for no shaiiic 
His harniesand his povert to bcw'rejc 
To folke, as the! goon bi hym bi the weye. 


1 Hindranco. - Ne wof, know not. 

^ The date is determined hy a passage, not hitherto noticed, in the ‘Dia¬ 
logue between Occleve and his friend ’ (MS. Selden where he unyn ‘ 01 ago 
am 1 fifty wiutir and three.’ Allusi<>ii.s to oonteniporai v events in the same 
poem tlx its eoinpositinij either to 1421 or 1122. 

^ jEgidius Eomauus (Gillcs dc Rome), a disciple of St. Tlioinas Anuinax 
wa&uu Augustiniaii hermit, tutor to Fhilip le Bel, and afterwards Archhidinn 
OfBoufg'ea. Litt. de la France, \o\, 2A.') r 
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After a long dialogue, tlie old man suggests tliat Oicleve 
should -write some j)o<‘m and send it to Prince Ifenry, to which 
the poet assents, wlnle lamenting that liis great counsellor is 
dead :— 

hut wel away 1 so is uiine luTti- wo 
That the honour of English tonirc is 
Of wliich I w<int wa,, han coun'cl and rude I 
O niiiystcr dere, and fadir rcvcn nt. 

My luayster Chatiiar, lionrc of cI(h(mhicc, 

Mirrour of fnic.tuous eiUcndciiiont, 

O universal fadir in srii'nno, 

Alas that lliou thine exeellcnt j^rudencc 
111 lliy lied inoitel niiirlitc-t not bcnuethc ! 

What exil'd [teath Alas why would he sh- the 

(is. John Lydgate, a llenedietine monk of Jhiry fSt. Ed- 
iMiind.s, honi aliout l.'itiS,’ was tilso an iidinirer and imitator of 
('hauet'r. He was, as a writer, less gifted than voluminous; 
Jiitson, in liis }iililio</7-(i/i]ii(t has emimerated two hun¬ 

dred and lifty-oue of his produetions ; and this list is known to 
h(* ineoinjdete. No writer was ever more popular in his own 
day ; hut it was a popvtluvity which eottkl trot hvst. His versifi¬ 
cation is rough and inhannonious: as unlike as jiossihle to the 
musical luovemeut of Clhauci-r; his stories art' ju-olix and dull, 
and his wit seldom v<>rv |)ointeil. histciid of, likt' Oiaucer. till 
iiig Ids ear tnul feeding liis imagination with the poetry of Italy, 
tlie oidy country where literature had as yet emerged from 
harharisin and assumed forms companihlo to those of antitjuity, 
Ly(lgatt‘’s attention set'ins to have lie^'n engrossed, partly hy the 
inane Liitin Hteritture^ of tin'periiHl, partly hy tJie works of (he 
romaneo writers iin<’ Trouvt'res, whose Fn'iieh wtis still rndo 
and unpolished, and wiiosc rhytlmi was m-arly us had as his 
own. A seh'ctifin from his minor poeni.s was edited hy Mr. 
Halliwell for (he Percy .Soeiety in It'IO. His longer work.s 
are,- the iSVortV of y/o'Aes, (In' 7Vo// r>ook\ anil the J'offs of 

hh. The iSVei'i'e of is prt'senleil in the guise of ;i new 

('anterhury Tale. After a glowing referenee to this imister- 
piece of his grt'at jiredecessor, so vtirious, so grajdiic, ami so 
true, Lydgate says that after tin' [lilgrims had reached Canter- 
hury, and while they were still loilgiitg there, under the -wateh- 
ful rule of the Host, heforo .setting <»ut on the return journey, 
he liimself,— having to jiay to St. Thomas a vow whicli he had 
made to him in sickness,—came to ('anterhury, dressed in a 

’ Sec Wnrton's JCnyl. Pott. ii. fltii. 

* ThL exiire.'i.skMi rcfiirs to tlie iiii.soollaneoiis litcniliin', not, of ooiirn'. to the 
thcolo^ficfil or iiliilosoiihical works writteu in Liitin. 
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black cope, and riding oji a lean palfrey, with rusty bridle. 
He happened to put up at the inn where the pilgrims lay. 
Tlie Host immediately accosted him in his rough anrl ready 
way, calling him ‘ Dan Piers, Dan Domiutke, Dau tlodfrey or 
Clement,’ and insisting that he should sup with them that 
night, and tell them a tale on the way back to London next 
day. Lydgate was fain to consent; and being called upon for 
his tale immediately on tlunr getting clear of the town next 
morning, he undertakes to tell tliem of the desti'uetion of 
Thebes 

As wryte luyue .auctlior, and linchas liotht,' 

Rode her buokes, and ye >.hall iiuile il so. 

That is, his source.s are the of Statius, and the 7Vewh//’ 

of Boccaccio. The poem, whicli as a whole is extremely dull, 
tells the whole story of Thebes, from its foundation by Am])hion 
to its destruction by Theseus. When he has to sjieak of tin' 
widowed tfreciau inatro)is complaining that their husbands 
lie uuburied, he natui-ally refers to Chaucer ; - 

yc have herde to foo'e 
Wei lehear-ed, at Uejhoidi' in I he vale, 

Tu (he b(;,£;iiiniug of (he K?ii};lit'cs 'J'ale. 

The Slorit’ (if Thchpx i.s in riming ten-.syllable couplets, and 
coutaiua about 4,7^0 lines. 

70. Lydgate’s Troy-book profe.s.s('S to be a fiMa* rer.-.iou of 
Guido di Colonne’s U'laUiria 'Trajaiui, just as the latter, iiiakiiig 
no mention of Benoit de Suinte-Maurt' (.see § ilG ahovi*), pro- 
fe.s.ses to be founded on the genuine nan-atives of Dares and 
Dicty.s, both of whom fought under the walls of Troy, but on 
ditferent sides ! The poem, which is in heroic verse, opens 
with an invocation of Mars :— 

(} inyghty Mars, that with thysterno lyglU 
In aiiny.s ha.st the power and Uie ru.vghl ! 

Lydgate then tells us that the work was hr.st takf'ii in hand in 
1412, at the in,stance of Henry, Pi-ineeof Wales (Shakespeare’s 
Prince Hal) : - " 

Localise he would that holh to higlic and ]()v\e 
Tlio noble storye openly weie knovve, 

And, in our tungc about in every age, 

Written it were as well in onr languiige, 

A.s in the Latyn and the Kren.shc it is ; 

That of the storye we the truthe not my;., 

No more than doth oche other nacion : 

This w'as the fine of his entenciou. 
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Far from rushing, like Ifomer aiul Virgil, ‘ in medias res,’ 
Lydgate and Guido prefer the example of Horace’s cyclic poet 
who * gemino orditur al > ovo ; ’ au<l 1 »efoi’e we get to the siege 
of Troy, we have the whole, story of the Golden Fleece, and the 
loves of Jason and Medea. In the third hook we have the 
stoi-y of Troilns and Cre.ssida, and Lydgate seizes the oppor¬ 
tunity to pay a worthy ami feeling trilmte to his dead master. 
‘It is no ned(*,’ he says, to enlarge on tlie story of false 
Ci-essid — 

Syili )n\ inaister Cliaucer liore afore 
In Ibis matter liatli so well him bore. 

In his Ijokc of Trovlus and Cre.se^de, 
tVlncb he in.aydo longe or that he deyed, 

Kehersinge, 4^c. 

A long panegy'rie on Gliaueer follows, in whJcli he is declared 
to he no les.s worthy' than Pelraivh of the laurel crown. In 
the iifth and last hook the return.s of the Grecian chiefs from 
Troy are de.scrihed, and we ar<‘ favoured with ati interesting 
piece of military stati.stics; I>iety.s the Greek certifying that 
800,000 Greeks fell during the .si(>ge, while Dare.s, not to he 
outdone in precision, returns 000.080 as tlie nintdier of .slain 
Trojan.s. ’I’hen we have a date ; the tr.inslation was ./?«/.s7o>(/, 
it seems, in 1 I'iO. A fresh reference to Chaucer ascribes to 
him just that larg('-heartedm‘.s.s, that alisenee of envy, petti¬ 
ness, and ill-nature, which the perusal of his writings .sugge.sts. 
Ho was no carper, no fault-tinder; not a man to ‘gi'utoho at 
evei'v hlot : ' 

I ha\e heidc tolde, but -.ayde’ ;dwa>s the be--to, 

SuiTerviiee goiidlv of his goutilne^.'■e 

I'ld iuaii\ thyii;;c embraced with iudeue-'-.e. 

Nor was there ever, nor i.s there now, one in England tit to 
‘holdc his ynke-horn.’ 

In connection with the perplexing mention of LoUiits made 
hy Chaucer (§ 37), as th(“ author whom he followed in his 
Troj/lifs, it is notew'orthy that Lydgatit also names him as an 
historian of Troy, though not of etjual note w'ith Dares anti 
Dictys :— 

,\iid of this syege wrote eke Lollius, 

But tofoiv :dl Harotns Frigeus, ttc. 

71. The FaUs of Priureit is founded on a French paraphrase, 
hy an author named Ijaurenco de Preniierfait, of the Latin 
work, De Casilnis Virormu, I/liisfrixni, of Boccaccio, to which 
reference wa.s made (§ 53) in speaking of the sources of the 
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Monk’s Tale. Lydgate wrote it wlien he was past .sixty years 
of age, i.e. in 1430 or 1431,* at the command of the Duke of 
Gloucester, Protector of the kingdom. It is iu nine books, in 
the Chaucerian heptastich, and contain.? upwards of (,000 
stanza-s. To several books there are prologues by the trans¬ 
lator, containing matter of some interest. Prom one of these 
we learn that when he had tinished two ))ooks, Lydgate was 
overcome liy the sense of the immensity of his task and fell 
into de.spondeticy ; but that a seasonal ile large.sse from his loi'd 
the Dulfe revived his drooping spirit. In another he ('xtols 
irrilim/, which had given to men the works of \ irgil, ()vid, 
and Petrarch - 

tV'rytyn" cau.-^cll) llio eli.Tplol (o in; gix'ciie 
lioth oC Esope and of .Juvcaal. 

I'ante.s labour it dotli also susleiu', 

Ry a report very cele.sti.al, 

iSong among Inimbarde.s in ospeciall: 

Who.sc tlire bokcs the great w<iiidors lol 
tlf heaven above, of pnrgatorie, and hell. 

72. Lydgate also tran.slated from the French the Dunnof 
of Mai'hnhrc, or Dance of Death, iti a curious octave.,stanza, of 
which the following is a .specimen 

Owt of the Ffraiiclio I drew it of eiiteiif, 

Not word by word, but following the snbst.anee, 

And fro Parys to Engloiule it .-.ente. 

Only of purpo.s.s vow to do jOe-'niince; 

Rude of bingage,—I was not hirne in Ffnnince 
Have me excused ; my name is John Lidgatc, 

Otf liere tungc I liave no snfll.s.aniieo 

Her corions metres in Engli.s.shc to transJate. 

In this poem Death accosts, lir.st tin' Pope, tlien the Em¬ 
peror, then the representative.? of er tuy t^arthly profe.ssion and 
calling in succes.sion ; each of the.se replie.s in liis turn; and 
all, with more or less of morali.sitig, owti the It'velliiig htiiul 
and irresistible tniglit of Death. A poem tallied Chklti^rm-lie 
and Jii/coniP. lias al.so been a,scribed to him ; ho i.s the author, 
moreover, of a didactic poem iu octosyllabics, of immense 
length and never jirinted, to which a commentator of the six¬ 
teenth century ha.s given the, title Rphoh. and S<‘n»\i<dhifc ; its 
subject is the rivalry between reason and sen.se. 

Caxton printed Lydgate's Lt/f nf ovr Latin and iM'fltr of Sajiictipe, 
and other early printers took in hand his Passioti <f St. Allan, his 

I Iu the prologue to Book viii., he .says, ‘More then three score yeres set 
niy date,’ aiul in that to Book I. hespeaksof Henry VI. as being then in France. 
Henry was in France from April 1130 to the cinl of 1431. 
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Cnmydeof Kiugrn, UIh Prorerhe^, and the apologue of the ilnrf, Shepe, 
and Goos. Among his works never printe<l are, a Lift' of St. Edmvnd 
and ihc Gorernaujiof! of Pnjnces, which assumes to be a translation of 
Aristotle’s Seerefa Secreforum. On this last he was engaged just before 
his death; it was finished by his ‘yong folwere ' Ilenediot de llnrgh 
wiio says in the continuation— 

Of ,John liidgatp how shoulde 1 the sotil trace 
I’olvve in Secrees celestial and dyvinc, 

Si 111 J am not acjuevnted with the Alusys nine 

(See MS. Laud, in the liodh ian library.) 

Til. Aiiiong tlie iiiiiiof poets of tViis period, there is none so 
well de,ser\iug of notice us Lawrence Minot, whose, poems 
were aecidentally (Useo\ered by Mr. Tyrwliitt among the 
{Tottoniaii MSS. in the Dritish Mu.seum, near tli(“ elo.se of the last 
century. They celelirutt* the martial e.vploits of Edward III., 
from the battlf' of llalidoti Hill in lil.dd to the taking of 
(lui.snes castle in Ido’i, and wotdd s(“em to have Iveen compiosed 
cojitemporaneously with (he event.s de.soribed. TJiey are in 
short-lined stanzas tif \arioiis lengths. Nothing is known of 
JMinot’.s pcr.sonal history. 

Scottish Poets; —Barbour ; James I.; Wynton. 

74. John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, is the author 
of an lieroic poem ('ntitled 77e' Zi’/v/ce,' eontuiuing tlie histoiy of 
ilobeii Hruce, the \ ietor of Hannoekburn, and of Scotland, so 
far a.s that wa.s iufluencisl by him. Tiie poem is believed to 
Iia\e heen conijileti'd in the yeai’ lilTd. It is in the eight- 
syllable riming measure, and eonsi.sts of Ixdween twelve and 
tliii't(>eu thousand lines. Hi' also wrote a Troy-book in octo¬ 
syllabic rime, founded probably oi\ Uenoit’.s Goat'' do Tniio, of 
which nothing w an known till the diseo^ery of fmgmeiits of it, 
a short time ago, in a ^IS. of Lydgate’s Troy-book, by Mr. 
Ib'adsliaw', the learjied and acute .scholar who has eluu'ge of the 
llniversity Library at Cambridge. See the Introduction to 
the (I'o.de Jli/.iforitde of Tj-ov, printtsl for tlie Early English 
Te.xt Society. James I. of Scotland, wiio received his educa¬ 
tion while retained as a captive in England hetweeu the years 
1405 and 1420, wrote his principal Avork, the A'l’m/’s Quhair 
(i.e. quire, or book), in praise of tlie lady who had won his 
heart and Avhom ho afterwards maiTied, the Lady Jaiie Beau¬ 
fort, dauglitm- of the Duke of Somerset. This poem, wJiich is 
in a hundred and ninety-seven stanzas, div ided into si.v cantos, 
contains much interesting matter of the autobiographical sort. 

1 Soe Critical Section, cli. I., Ifetoic Poetry, 
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Andrew W3Hlt0li, author of the Ori(/liuih’, CronykiJ, was a 
canon of St. Andi-ew’s, and prior of St. Serf’s, the monastery 
on the island in Loch Leven. His Cronykil begins, as was 
then thought decorous and titting, witli the Creation, plunges 
into the history of the angels, discusses general geography, and 
at the end of five books, filled witli this ‘ pantographical ’ 
rubbish, as Dr. Irving amusingly calls it, .settles down upon 
its proper subject, which is the Idstory of Scotland from the 
earliest ages down to his own time. He died about the year 
1420. He incorporates freely the work of preceding writers— 
three hundred lines from Barbour, and no less than thirty-six 
chapters by some versifier, whose name, he says, he has not 
been able to discover. His verse is, like Barbom'’s, octo¬ 
syllabic ; it is naive, sense-full, and, in parts, touching.’ 

Prose Writers :—Maundevile ; Chaucer; Wyclif. 

75. The earliest known work in Knglisli ]>rose of a secular 
charactez', the Tnuvlti of Sir John ^famnlorih'^ date' ti’om tliis 
period. As before mentioned ($ 1), tlie book liiul Ikmuv ori¬ 
ginally written in Fi’ench, and afterwards ti'ausliited into Latin. 
It was probably about the year IdGO that Sir dohn ju'epared 
and published an IJizgli.sh vez-siozi also, foi’ the liezzetit of his 
owzi couzrtrjmien. This is a proof that al>out this time the 
knowledge of Fz'ench, even amojig the educated classes, vas 
ceasing to be essential or universal. 

The author, who ‘passid the .see the of our Lord’ 1.322, 
professes not only to have ti’aveised the Holy Land in several 
directions, but to have visited zziiiny countrie.s faidlicr east, 
including even India ; hut when we come to the chapters 
which treat of these counti-ies, we find tlnmi filled with pre¬ 
posterous stories, which Maundevile, whose capacity of .swal¬ 
lowing was unlimited, zziust have dei-ived (dther from hear.stiy 
or from the works of travellers equally gullible with himself. 
When one reflects that Maundevile hati as gi-eat opportunities 
as Herodotus, and then ohservc.s tlie use that he nzadeof them, 
comparisons are forced on the mind not over-favouiuble to 
the English and mediaeval, as conti'a.sted with the Greek z«id 
classical, grade of intelligence. (,)ur author tells of tin* ‘ Land 
of Amazoym,’ an island inhabited only by a race of warlike 
women ; of rocks of adamant in the Tmlian seas, which draw 
to them with irresistible force zuiy ships sailing past that have 
aizy iron bolts or nails in them ; of a tribe of people with hoofs 
like horses, of people with eight toes, of dwarfs, aizd of a one- 

z living’s ffUtory of ScoUinh Poetry. 
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legged race, whose one foot was so large tliat they u.sed it to 
shade themselves from the sun with. The language, as used by 
Maundevile, appears almo.st precisely similar to that of Chaucer 
ill his pro.se works. As a physician, lifaundei'ile belonged to 
a cla.ss of men not usually addicted to superstition, or over¬ 
burdened with religious veneration ; a tiviit which Chaucer, 
with his profound knowleilge of mankind, hits oft' in his ac¬ 
count of the ‘ Doctor of Phisike ; ’ -- 

His stmlie wa.s but lilc! on tbo Rililc. 

Put tlie sujierstitious credulity of iMaundevile is unlmunded ; 
nor did it tend to niiike his work unpopular. On the contrary, 
there i.s scarcely any old English liook of which the manu.script 
co])ic‘s are .so numerous ; and it i.s certain that it was held in 
high estimation all through the fifteenth century- -down, in 
fact, to the time when, foreign travel having Itecoine more 
common, the exist (Mice of the eight-toed men, itc., began to be 
doubted. 

Much al tentioii li;i^ lieen ptiid to Mtiundevile'- Imnk fif late vcar-', 
Ixifli in (ieriimny iitid at home; and the new ediiimi i.f the J-’finjch)- 
Jh-Uatimcn eontllin'^ an exhan^tite article Cw Colonel \ ale and 
.Mr. I'i. 11. Nicliol-on') which denio..-hos the knight's cl,inn. not only to 
originalily, hut eumto eostimtMi lione-ty. (hie poition of the wi.fk, the 
description of the Holy Land, may r,-j>re>ent per'oiial olism-vation; 
tliongli eien here Jranndevile appears to have been under obligations 
to a tjerman Iniveller, llaldei.sele, whose Ixiok apjieared in bCtth A.s 
to his uuire di.'tanl travels, the account of them is appropriated from 
the itinerary of the hlc.-sed Odoric of rordeiione, a Franciscan friar, 
whose wanderings ou r many countries of .\»ia histisi sixteen year.s, 
ahnijsl till his death in 1331. Tlii.s work may la' read in the .lefij 
undiT January 14. It is in the main a rational and credible 
narrative, liul Maundevile ha-- siulb-d it out wiili fabulous storie.s of all 
kinds, borrowed largely from I’liny and Solimis. He ha.s also ‘ taken 
bodily’ a good deal from the travels of hay ton the Armenian, a Prju- 
mon.stratonsian monk, who wrote in 1307. Much that he says about 
the Tartar.s is taken without aeknowlcdgenient from the Franei.sean 
friar (Jarpini. Furthermore, the English version of the w'ork is said to 
exist in no MS. earlier than 1400; and there is no solid reason for 
believing it to have been made by Maundevile him.solf, for the passage 
a.sserting this is not found in the French, be. the original version, 
dated in 1371. Thus the claim, so long made for him, that he was the 
earliest writer of Fmglish prose on secular suhieets, appears to fall to 
tlie ground; that honour must la> transferred to Cliaueer. [1884.] 

7G. Chaucer’s prose works consist, besides tlie two Canter¬ 
bury Tales already descrilied,- the Tale of MeUbveii.s, and the 
JWtitmes Tale ,—of a translation of Boethius’ De Cotiwlatione 
I’liUomphife, the Axtrolnhie, and the Tefttnment of Lore. In 
translating Boethius, Chaucer was renewing for the men of his 
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own day tJie service rendered by Alfred to liis West-Saxoii 
countrymen. The Astrolnbie, is a treatise on astronomy, com¬ 
posed in 1391, for the use of the poet’s second son, Louis, who 
was at the time ten years old. It opens thus : ‘ Lytel Lowys 
my sonne, I perceive well by certain evidences thyne abylyt6 to 
lenie sciences touching nombres and proporcions.’ The Testa¬ 
ment of Love is divided into three parts. It professes to be 
an imitation of the work of Boethius. In the Brst part. Love 
bequeaths instructions to her followers, whereby they may 
rightly judge of the causes of cross fortune, ie. In tiie secoiul, 
‘she teacheth the knowledge of one very tJod, our (h-eator; as 
also the state of grace, and the state of gloiy.’ Throughout 
these two parts are scattered allusions, oi' what seem to be 
such, to the circumstances under whicli Cliaucer lost his otii- 
cial employment, and was reduced to poverty. The third part 
is a remarkable discourse on nece.ssity and free-will, in which 
the doctrine laid down by St. Augustine, and expounded by 
the schoolmen is eloquently set forth. Professor ten Brink 
l»elieves that the Testament if Love is wi'ongly ascril)ed to 
Chaucer, 1. because the writer speaks of Chaucer in the third 
person, 2. because he praises him without measure, 3. because 
the passage in the Troi/Ias about Cod’s foreknowledge and 
man’s free-will is erroneously (]uoted, I. on the gi'ound that it 
is incredible that Chaucer, afbm having tvnnshiled Boethius, 
should now jiarajihrase him in this ttnlious fashion, because 
with this WTiter Love is female, but with Chauc(>r always male. 
Some of these considerations have mucli foi-ce. f)n the other 
hand, Cower, in the passage quoted above (§ 21), says that the 
Muse had bidden liim to enjoin Chaucei’, that he 

Do make his Tistamciit of Love. 

Sbeh a work might therefore be looked for fi'om Cliaucer’s pen. 
It may be said that the forger adopteil this name because of 
the passage in Cower; but in that ca.se ho would surely liave 
taken more care to i-emovc from the woik all ajipearance of its 
having been written by anotlier than Cliaucer. 

77. Among the English w-ritings of John Wyclif, hi.s trans¬ 
lation of the Bible must be first considered. The subject is 
surrounded with difficulties, and cannot bo fully discus.s‘ed here. 
A fine edition of the Wyclifite, Versiotis of the Ifoly Svriptnres 
was issued in IS-’iO, under the care of the Rev. J. Forshall and 
Sir P, Madden, from the Oxford University Press. In the 
preface to this work the following passage occurs, and repre¬ 
sents probably the real state of the case;— 

* Down to the year 1360, the Psalter appears to be the only 
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l)Ook of Scripturo which had heen entirely rendered into 
English. Witliin less than twenty-five yeai-s from this date a 
prose version of the whole Bible, including as well the apo¬ 
cryphal as the canonical Itooks, had been completed, and was 
in circulation among the people. For this invaluable gift 
England is indebted to John Wyclif. It may be impossible to 
determine with certainty the exact share which his own pen 
had in the tran.slation, but there can be no doubt that ho took 
a ])art in the labour of producing it, and that the accomplish¬ 
ment of the work must lie attributed mainly to his zeal, 
encouragement, and direction.’ 

The version hm-e refeiTcd to is the older of the two ^ ersious 
printed by Forshall and IVfaddcn. The later one appeared 
some years after Wyidif's death, being thought necessary by 
his Lollard followers on account of the inequality existing 
between diherent jiarts of the original work. However, the 
general agreement b(‘tween the tvo \ersions is \'cry close. 

TL(.‘otlicr I'nigli^li V riling', of AYu-Iif con.-.i'l of Serinons.E.’icgeti- 
ciil 1 realise', CuntroMT'ial U'enti.'.e.s. and fycttcrs. .t .■'election of these, 
edited In tlie presenf writer, wa.s published for the Clarendon I’rcs.s 
in ls71.' The .sVrwiea.v, which ate veiy short, are ba.sed upon the 
gospels anil epistlo reail in the ehuveh 'crvieo. The explanations of 
the New Testament parahles arc often rtiey and I’rigiinil; many euriotis 
traditiontd inter[irrlations tire gi\en; and r.ow and tlien, though it is 
but seldom, the tone ri.'cs to ictd elot|uenoe. Jn the ctise of the other 
writings, interesting tis luaiiy of them are, Iheie is iinfortuDalely much 
ditfieuity in distingui.shing between those which are genuine and those 
wliieli are more or less doubtful, TTie controversitU tracts are directed 
chielly against the four orders of friar.s, whose monasteries tVycfif 
called ‘ Cayui’s [t'.c. Cain’'] castles;'—in a minor degree they assail 
the pope, tlie monks, and the liigher orders of tlie secular clergy. Of 
one of the cxogetical tracts, On the Piif< rnoftcr, a jxmtion of the striking 
peroration is here subjoined :— 

‘ Wlmnnc a man seith, 5fy God, delyverc me fro myn cnemyes, what 
othir thing .saitli lie than tliis, Del.t lere us from yvel ? And if thou 
rcnne.'t aboutc bi alle the wordis of lady praieri.s, thou schalt fynde 
nothing whiche is not conteyned in this iinder of the Lent. TVhoeverc 
seith a tiling that may not perteyne to tiiis praier of the Gospel, he 
pruieth bodili and unjustli and unleeffulli, as me thenkith. Whanne. 
a man saieih in his piaier, lAird, multiplie niyn riehessis, and eucrease 
myn honouris, and seitli tbi'', Imvyuge the coveitise of hem, and not 
purposynge tlie profit of hem to men, to be bettir to Oodward, I gesse 
that lie may not fynde it in the Lordis praier. Therfore be it schamo 
to aske the thingis whiche it is not lectful to coveyte. If a man 
schameth not of this, tnit coveytise ovcrcoiueth him, this is iiskid, that 
ho debwere fro this yvol of covcytisc, to whom we seyn, Dolyvero us 
from yvel.’ 


* Select I'Sni^lish Iforhn of John ti'^eUf, O.xford. 1871. 
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John Trevisa translated Higden’s Polyeliroiiiron (I’lcl. Cli. II. § 20) 
into English ; his own words (cited in Warton’s Hist, of F.ng. Pootry, i. 
6.) show that he was engaged on this work in This, anfl also 

another translation of ahont the same date, are in course of publication 
in the Bolls series, side by side with Higden’s Latin. 

A curious Knglish-Latiu dictionary, the Priimj>toriiuii Parriilurtiw, 
rvas compiled in 1440 by one Geoffrey, a reelii.se in the Dotniniean 
monastery of Lynn in Norfolk, for the use both of young clerics stndving 
for ordination and older members of the clergy who had forgotten their 
Latin. The form of English rmiployed is the Norfolk dialect. The book 
was first printed by Pynson (1490); then by Wynkyn de Worde (1516); 
of late years (1843, 1866) it has been well edited for the Camden .Society 
by Mr. Albert AVay. 

'William Lyndewode, official of the archbishoji'.s court, and afterwards 
bishop of St. David’s, wrote about 1425 a Proriuriale, i.c, a collection of 
the synodal decrees of archbishojis of Canterbur)’, from Steiilien Laiigton 
to Henry Uhioheley. It is arranged in lire books, like the decretals of 
Gregory IX., and give.s a geneiid view of canon law as apidicd to the 
circuin.stances of the Church in England. The thirtecnth-eenlury con¬ 
stitutions of the legates Of ho and Olhobon aiegiren at the eiul. 
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ItKVIVAL OF LEARNIM.. 




1. M. SiSMOViJl, ill liis adiniralilc work on tlio Litcivitiiro of 
i!ic Soutli of Euiopo, lias a passagr,* ox plaining tho (Iccliiie 
of Italian litoraturo in the fifteenth century, which is so 
strictly ajijilicahle to tho correspoiKling (leeline of P'nglish 
literature for a hundred and seventy years after Cliuuctr, that 
we cannot forhear cjuoting it; — 

‘The century vvhieh, after the death of Petrarch, had 1>een 
devoted hy the Italians to the study of antiquity, during whicli 
literature experienced no advance, and the Italian language 
seemed to retrograde, was not, however, lost to the powers of 
imagination. Poetry, on its first revival, had not received 
.sufficient nouri.shnient. The fund of knowledge, of ideas, and 
of images, whieh she called to her aid, was too restricted. The 
three great men of the fourteenth century, whom vve first pre¬ 
sented to the attention of the reader, liad, by the sole force of 
their geniu.s, attained a degi'ee of erudition, and a sublimity of 
thought, far heyoud the spirit of their age. These qualities 
were entirely jaersonal; and the rest of tho Italian bnixls, like 
the Proven^-al jioets, were reduei'd, by the poverty of their 
ideas, to have rceoui’se to those continual attempts at wit, and 
to that mixture of uniutelligifde ideas and ineohei-out images, 
whii-h render the perusal of thmn so fatiguing. The whole of 
the fifteenth century was employed in extending in every 
direction the knovvh'dge and rc.sources of the friends of tho 
Muses. j\.uti(]uity was unveiled to them in all its elevated 
characters—its severe law.s, it.s energetic virtue, and its beau¬ 
tiful and engaging mythology; in its subtle and profound philo¬ 
sophy, its overpowering eloquence, and its delightful poetrj'. 
Another age w'as required to knead afresh the clay for th<» 
formation of a nobler race. At the close of the century, a 

' Vol.ii. p. 400 (Rogcoe). 
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divine breath animated the finished statue, and it started into 
life.’ 

Mutatis mutmuUs, these eloquent seniences are exactly 
applicable to the case of English litei'ai urts C’haucer’.s emi¬ 
nence was purely personal; ('ven more so, perhaps, than that 
of the great Italians, for the countrymen of Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio at least jiossessed a settled and beautiful lan¬ 
guage, adapted already to nearly all litei-ary pur])o.se,s ; a Idle 
the tongue of Chaucer was in so I’ude and unfoi'ineil a condition 
that only transcendent gtaiius could make a u(ak expressed 
through it endurable. The fifteenth century seems to have 
been an age of active prepui’ation in every country of Eurojie. 
Though no great book.s were produced in it, it witnessed the 
invention of the art of printing, tin' ell'cct of which was so 
to multiply copies of the }nasterpieces (vf Creek arid Koman 
genius, to reduce their price, and to enlarge the circle of their 
readers, as to siq)ply abundantly new materials for thought, 
and new' modeks of ailistic form, and thus pave the way for 
the great writers of the clo.se of the next century. 

2. Printing, invented at ]\letz by Cuteiilxu-g about the year 
1450, was introduced into England by William t'axton, who 
learned the art in the Low Countries, where he lived for some 
years in the service of jMargnret, Duchess of llui'gundy, a 
sister of our Edvvaixl IV'. The liivst books ])rinted in English 
are boliev'ed to have been, ‘TIk* Becueil of the Historyes of 
Troye,’ and ‘The Came and Play of the Chesse.’ 'Jlie.se traus 
lations from the French were made by Caxton himself, and 
.seem to have been printed under Ids direction at Bruges in 
1475. In the course of the next year he probably came ovaa- 
to England. The fir.st book iiidi.sputably 2 )ruited in England 
•was the ‘ Dictes and Sayinge.s of the Philosopliers,’ on the 
title-page of which we read, ‘Eiqvrynted by me, William 
Caxton, at Westmestre, the yerc of our Lord mcccclxxv ii.’ 
His press was set up in the Aliuoin-y iicai- Westminster Abbey ; 
it is clear therefore that the Church regarded his proceedings 
'■with approval, and wa.s disposed to further them by sub¬ 
stantial aid. The jjatronage also of two enlightened noble¬ 
men, Anthony Woodville Earl Itivers, and John Tiptoft Earl 
of Worcester, greatly aided Caxton in his cnteri^rise. 

Out of about fif^'works printed and publislied by Caxton in tlw 
course of his busy life, thirteen were on religions and' moral subjects, 
{Tlte Pilgrimage of the Soul, The Art ami Craft to Imow nrll to the, a 
lAfe of St. Catharine of Sienna, a IHrectorium Sacerdotmn, &e.); thieo 
contained works of the English poets Chaucer, (lower, and Lydgate; 
twelve were books of romance, chivalry, and prose fiction (c.g. Oodfrey 
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of Tiolmjn, Malory’s IlnUmen of King Arthur, a collodion of romancr-s 
on tlic story of Troy.tlic lioolt nf fho Order of Knightliood, Jlitoji'g Fahleg, 
Ww, Hidoric of ItiOjuard the fo.rr, kc.) four woio rorsioos of Latin 
classical autliors, ((.'icoro ])e Heneclute aid He AuncHio, Virgil’s 
vAVfcvV/, and Bodliius’ !>;• Ciof.w/. J’liilos. in Cliaucer's version); seven 
or eight wi-re historical, topographiciil, or legal works, (e.g. ChroiiicJet 
of Eof/hind,X\\c Poli/chronicon in Trevisa’s version, e/‘1 Hirhard 

/IT., &c.) ; and five or six were handlionks or didactic treatises, such as 
the Jionk if O'ood AfiniHcrs, a JiooJi for /'rnri’Ut rg, the iJurfriniil of 
Sojiioiiri', S'o. Mo-^t of these were translation'^ from the Frcneli langaagc, 
which in the fifteenth century iiosM".-.e<l a litioatmc far richer than 
oars. 

Tltis cPiitury was also siginilisctl hy the foundation of many 
schools and collogps, in which the founders desired that the 
recov ered learning of antiiiuity should he uninterruptedly and 
etfectually euUiviitetl. Kton, the greatest of the English 
schools, and King's College at Canihridge, were founded hy 
Henry \’I. hetween 1140 and 14-')0. Tlireo new universities 
arose in iScotliUid—tliat of St. Andrews in 1410, of (lla.sgow 
in 1 l.'iO, of Aherdeeii in 1401;— all under the expres.s authority 
of ditlereut Popes. Three or four uusueee-sful attempts were 
made in the course of tins and the i>re\ious century,—the 
latest ill 1490—to estahli.sh a university in THihlin. Several 
colleges were founded at t).\ford and Canihridge in tlie reign 
of Heniy Vm., among which we may specify Christ ChurcJi, 
tlie largest college at tlie fonner university (which, liowever, 
was originally planned hy tin* magniticent Wolsey on a far 
largt'r scale), and the nohle fouiulation of Trinity College, 
Camliridge. 

In the period now liefore us our titteution will he directed 
to three suhjeets the poet.s, wlietJier Jhigli.sh or Scotch,—the 
state and progress of learning,—and the prose writers. The 
manner in which tiie great and comjilex movement of the 
llefonuation intlueneed for good or evil the tlevelopmeut of 
literature, is too wide a sahjei-l to he fully eonsidei-ed here. 
Something, however, will lie said under this head, when we 
come to sketch the rise of the ‘ new leaniing,’ or study of the 
Ifumaiiities in England, and iu<|uire into the causes whieli 
rendered its growth fitful and iutermitteut. 


Poetry and Komance; Hardyng, Malory, Hawes, Barclay, 
Skelton, Surrey, Wyat; first Poet Laureate. 

B, The poets of this jH'riod, at least on the Englisli side of 
the hoixlcr, were of yinall account. The middle of the fifteenth 

1 . 
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century witnessed the expulsion of the English from France ; 
and a time of national humiliation is unfavoui-ahle to the pro¬ 
duction of poetry. If, indeed, liumiliation hecome permanent, 
and involve subjection to the stranger, the idaiiitive wailings 
of the elegiac Muse are naturally evoked; as we see in the 
instances of Ireland and Wales. But where a nation is merely 
disgraced, not crushed, it keeps silence, and waits for a better 
day. For more than thii-ty years after tlie loss of the French 
provinces, England was di.stracted and weakened by the civil 
wars of the Hoses. This was al.so a time unfavoin'able to 
poetry, the makers of which then and long afterwards de¬ 
pended on the patronage of the noble and wealthy—a patronage 
which, in that time of tierce pa.ssions, ,alternat(' suffering, and 
universal disquietude, was not likely to be steadily maintained. 
Why the fifty years which followed tlui victory of Bosworth 
should have been so utteidy barren of good poetry, it is less 
easy to sec. All that can be said i.s, that this was an age of 
prepai'ution, in which men di.sentombed and learned to appre¬ 
ciate old treasures, judging that they were much better em¬ 
ployed than in attempting to jmoduce muv )iiattei', with im¬ 
perfect means and models. Towards the clo.se of the reign of 
Henry VIII. were produced the Xme/.v mul of the 

friends Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyat: and Saekville 
wrote the Induction to the Mlrrouf for in tin; last 

year of Mary. 

Scotland .seems to have been about a century later than 
England in arriving at the stage (»f liteiury culture which 
Chaucer and hi.s contemporaries illustmle. Several poets of 
no moan order aro.s(' in that country during the jxu'iocf now in 
question. Of some of the.se, n.amely, Dunbai', (biwaiu Douglas, 
Lyndsay, and Henry.son, we .shall jire.sently have to make 
particular mention. 

4. John Hardyny wu.s iu early life an e.sjinre to ll.'irry Percy, 
commonly called Hotspur. ACler xa-iiif; his lord tall on the lield ut 
Shrewsbury, he took service with Sir Robert Uinfravile, and remained 
till his death a dependant on that family, lie wrote —in that common 
seven-line stanza which we iiavc called the ‘ Cliaueerian heptastioh ’ - 
a Chronicle of Briiain, which comes <lowu to 14C>‘.i, enditig with an 
address to Edward IV. urging him to be merciful to tla; Lancastiiaiis, 
and to make ju.»t allowance for previous circumstanops. 

John Shirley, who belongs to the end of tlw; reign of Henry VT., wu.s 
a great collector of the poems of Chaucer and Lydgate, hesules being 
himself a diligent translator. Tlie jMS. A.slnn.’ii!J in the llodleian 
Library represents a part of hi.s compilations. 

Benedict Burgh, whom we have met with already (I. ^71!), ro.se to 
be a prebendary of St, Paul’s ; about 1480 he translated Catti's Mwah, 
(the full title of wliich is Uigticlia de Morihut ud flinm), into the 
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Cbaucciiiui ljoj)Ui4idi, i)V ‘ lime royal.’ This popular woik, of which 
t'a.\tou also printc'd a version, was written by an nnknovvn author in 
the fburth or fifth century afterf'hrist. (Warton, ITT.) 


5. Tvoniaiicc in one .slin.po or otlior fiirnislifd tlif oducatod 
elassf'K with int'dlcctual uiuuscincnt tlironojiout the 
as ill tin' fonrtcnntli (■•■ntiirv. 'I'Jic pro.sn roinant-f ot the S'niiit 
(intnl (see I’l'cl. CJi. J [. ^ tie*) w.is transJati'd into iinnhsli 
verse hy Iti'iny I^onelieh in tli" middle of the tifteeuth century ; 
lii.s vei'sion alono with the oiioiual was edited hy iV Jr. l’'urnivall 
in It'd! for the iloxhuryhe Clui). Perlnips it was the success 
of this translation whieli led Sir Thomas Malory, about 1470, 
to [uoduee in Ivnnlisli jn-o.se tlie remainder of the roinauce.s 
eonneeted with the Saint tlraal, under the title of Tin' 
of Khifj Artltur xad /li.s Soh/f Knii/hts df the lioiinil 
JJe made his compilation ‘out of certeyu hooke.s of Frensshe,’ 
namely, the jirose romances of Mi rlin, Lmh'ilot, Tristan, t)ie 
Qnrstr (In Saint O'/v/oZ, and the Afart Artar. Caxtoii printed 
Malory's work in l ish. It lias in later tiine.s been freijuently 
edited, e.y, by Southey in 1S17, J'^iMi'. T. 4Vright in 18hS, 
umA by Air. (.ainybeare in l''tii si-if f ^ 

0. In spite of this pi'evaient taste for i-omancc, we liave 
seen tliaf a gi'eat mind like ( 'luuiem-'s could abandon a track 
of thought and invention wliieh was leading farther and farther 
aw.iv from reality, and paint tin* world wlilcli h<“ .saw la'fore 
him ; nor did he spare ridicule for the hackneyed style of the 
roniaiu'ist, as we .saw in Sir Thojtas. Stephen Hawes, author 
fif the l‘iistiai(' df P/>'(rsiir(\ had not enough originality and 
substance in liim (o follow such an example. Still, writing fur 
a ii'lined audience (lie wa.s (Jroimiof flic Cliamlier to Henry 
VII.), h(' could see that if liatth's and courses and the. feats of 


ehiv'alry w<*re to eontiiuu* to ph'a.se, they must be justified by 
a new' treatment. Scene.s, the like of which are going on all 
round u.s, need no e.xcuse for painting ; their iutei'est is 
immediate; they come home, as Loixl Jhieon says, ‘to our 
business and bu.som.s.’ But when society is no longer in a 
state of war, vvlien adventure.s are fewer and tamer, then, if 
naiTatives of .sti'ifc delight us .still, tlio poet is tempted to 
introduce a hidden meaning into his representations, and, 
iinde*r the fonn.s of material war, to paint the eternal conflict 
that rages between the faculties aiul the desires of the human 
mind. Thus arises AlI(>gory, a style which at once gratities 
the poet with the sense of liaving eoine to something more 
profound and real than if he Iwnl i-emained among externals, 


and flatters the iiitelligenee of lii.s readers in the .same propor¬ 
tion. Ifaw'es, therefore, ulh'gorise.s : ainl while he writes of 

^ L2 
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giants with three lieads, and enchanted castles, and imprisoned 
damsels, and employs all the gorgeous imagery of old romance, 
he offers to the cultivated and intellectual few a h'ast of reason ; 
he invites them to trace, under all the ex(;iting adventures of 
his hero, the progress of a mind siihjceted to a scientific course 
of education. 

The suhstanee of Ihi' poi'in under eonsideralion is hviefly 
tins, (fraud Amour, walking in a meadow, meels uith h’aiiu', 
from whom he receives a ‘ swele report ’ of the heauty and 
(‘xecdleiice of tlin fay re lady, La Hell Pncell, who dwells in tlie 
Tower of Musike. lie is eager to see lier ; hut tirst he is 
directed to the Tower of Jioctrine, w here, and in dependent 
tow'crs, he is duly insti'ucted in the ‘seren sciences,' which aro 
simply the old Trivium and Quadriviuni of the schools, 
(Irammar, Logic, Ilhetoric, Aritlimetic, (feometry, Mmie, and 
Astronomy. In the course of Ids indoctiination, he natunilly, 
therefore, visits (he Tower of IMusike, and nu'cts La Hell 
Pucell. She gnints him h(‘r love ; hut her fihmds, she tells 
him, will soon take her home to hei' jialace in a distant land, 
where she will he closely guanhal hy giants and dragons; he, 
on his part, must complete hi.* education in the Tow(>r of 
Chivalry, if lie ho])e.s to force his wav through all ohstacles to 
her feet. Their parting is thus 2 >reltily desci’ihed : — 


‘Forth mU't 1 [La J’accll] -.i.vle without loiuin diiau'. 

It in full .sec ; my fu< ndm will come so.mc ; 

Therefore I luajo j’ou to go lienee \om wuye. 

It draw-cth fa.st now towanie the none.' 

‘ Madame,’ quod I [Grand Amour], ‘your plcasun' sliall lie done.' 
Wyth wofidl licrte and greto .syghts, ofic 
I kj'sscd her lyppes, tliat were .iwcte and .suite. 
iShc unto me nor I to her coldc speke. 

And a.s of tliat it was no greto wondre, 

Om herfes swelled as that thc'y would ))reko, 

The fyre of love was so sore Kent under. 

AVTian I from her shoidd depart asuudie, 

Wyth her fayre head she dyd lowe ciu l,\ iie, 

And in lykevsise so dyd I with invne. 


Graitd Amour duly visits the Tower of Chivalry, and is there 
trained in martial aceompli.sliment.s and kniglitly virtue.s; he 
i.s then duhlred a knight hy king Melyzyus, and proceeds on lii.s 
adventurou.s journey in que.st of La Hell Pucell. Tit is part 
of the poem much resembles roniance.s of the old simple type, 
such for instance a.s those wliich are given iti Ellis’.? Specimens. 
The last and decisive coin))at which the hero has to sustain, is 
with the Monster of the Weven Metals, a dragon named Privy 
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Malicp. He runs the creature tlirougli after a territie coidliet, 
and then— 

llier w\ Ilijill Ui<' (1raf?<iii lo-bra'-f. 

And out tlier fltw, ry^^Iil tilackc and tcdujii.s, 

A foulc Etliyope, wlindi such ^inoke did c;ust. 

That all yltuid was full (ciK-hioun ; 

It, tlninderis] lniidc vvvlh (da]i]if.s teinpL.stious, 

Then all tin* ladvcs were full 'orc ;i(lrid, 

They thought none other but that I was iled. 

But tile air clears presently, and he si^es his lady's castle. All 
diftlcultie.s lieing now overcome, (Irand Anioiir nian’ies La 
Bell Pucell. H(‘re the poem might htiie liceii expected to end ; 
hut it is not so. After many years of consummate happine.ss, 
(Irand Amour i.s otie morning startled hy the entrance of an 
iiukuowu guest, \slio tidls liim that his name is Age. Ife 
introduet's two companions. Policy and .\\arice, whose society 
the liero assiduously freijuonts. till sto))]ied hy the visit (f 
Death. Then come Confession. Conliition. and Satisfaction, 
and lu' die.s. lA en thi.s is not all — 

Out of iii> l>od\ )n\ soul till nil wiiit 
To I'niirafory, foi lo hr [mrilicd, 

Thai aficr (hut it inigh} be gloiilicd. 

H1.S name and momory are enrolled hy Fame for jierpetual 
honour with those of the ‘ nine woidhios’ of whom three are of 
the pagan order of tilings. Hector, .Mexaiuler. and Ca'sar,— 
tliree of the Jetti.sli, dosliua, llatid, and .Judas Maccaheu.s,— 
and three of tlu' C'liristian, Artiuir, Cliarlemagm', and Cudfn'y 
de Bouillon. 

C)f the exceeding crudity of th(‘ \ersiticutioii of thi.s poem, 
it is ditiicult to form a jiust idea, exeejit hy reading a numher 
of pages in suece.s.sion. Of the degree in whieli these minions* 
of a court, the atl'ceted cujihui.st.s of an earlier generation than 
Lyly, would ha\ e Hitinized our language could they have had 
their way, a conception may more easily he gained. The line, 
old .Engli.sh words which abound in C'liaucor, and the loss of 
many of which in the modem language is deeply to lie re¬ 
gretted, do not appear in Hawes ; instead of them we are 
treated to hundreds of such exijui.sitc phrases as are found in 
the follotving stanza ; — 

Her redolciifc wordcs of swetc inllucnce, 

Hcgouteil vapoure moo.st aroiuatykc, 

And made cunversyon of my complaceiu'c ; 

Her depmvd and her lusty rlictoryke 
l\[y courage reformed that was .so lunatyke. 

My sorowo deleted and my inynde did mudefy. 

And tny dolourous licrte l<egaii to paeyf\-. 
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Hawe^s must have died after the year ir)00, since we lia^ e 
among his poems a Coronation ode celelirating tiie accession of 
Henry VIII. 

0(7. Wvnkj’n ho Worde jninted al W’l ■.Iniinstev, in 1 I9(>, :i rolliTtion 
of treatises on Itawkintj, llantinir. I’lsliinir, and lleraldi;., \\itli sevctal 
slioit pieces. As the writer of the tjeati'-e on Ilmitiii;:, (which is in 
verse, and l.'cgius— 

tVlierc so ever \ c fare, hy fr_\ Ih or liy r( 11, 

My derc' hilde, take he<le how Trjsl.iiii do i klh ) 

he names ‘ Dame .Tiilyans Dcrnc.s.’ For the otlu r t leali'cs he ii.iiih .s no 
authors, and certainly (loe^ not appear to think thit tie D.ime \wo|<; 
them akso. J3ut if wemaytrn-'t a note inseit. il h,\ \\'. Uiiiten(who 
wrote a history of T,eicestershire e,ol\ in the ‘.(wentec ntii cent ina ,) in 
his copy of 'Wyiikr n's puhhoatien. the hook ! .'id hi i n ju'inted before, in 
1480, at llie inonasliry of t't. Mhan'-. and \>a' hy '.Inh.ni llenn i-,' 
of the ancient Hertfordshiie fanaly of that i..vine, I'lioiess of llie 
monastery of Sopwell trear St. Alban’s, hale, who seems to know 
nothing about licr pcr.somd bistoiy, says that .she llonrislied about 1 itiO ; 
he calls her ‘Juliana Ilanics.’ Danio lieineis tells lier readers l hat 1 liinc 
are four ‘ bestis of renete,’the hart, the hare, llie lioar, and Ik“ wolf; 
and five ‘ bestis of cnchacc,’ the Innk, the doe, tlie fox, the m.irtin, and 
the wild roe ; all other beasts are to be culled ‘raseall.’ 

7. Alexander Barclay, a priest, oliajdain to tlie eoDege fif 
St. Mary Ottery in Devon.slrire, translated in loOti, ‘nut of 
Laten, Frenclie, and Doelie,’ to u.se Iris own woi-d.s, Seha.stiaii 
Braudths then widely popular jroein, tin- ‘Ship of li’ools,’ This 
work has a purpo.se, jriii tly .satirical, ptirtly didactic, hut chiefly 
the latter: it is, in fact, a .sermon in many heads on tlie cor¬ 
rupt manners of the age, turd muy he .said to .stand in nearly 
the same relation to ordinary .sermons as that in w hich the Pro¬ 
verbs stand to the hooka of tiro Pvojrhets. Brandt was an emi¬ 
nent professor and jurisconsult of Strashurg, who ditsl in l.h'iO. 
He composed the poem originally in Oennan, and commenced 
to translate it into Latin ; this ta.sk, linwcvci', In* .soon Iran.s- 
ferred to liis discijile Lochcr, who comphded it, and dedicated 
the tramslation to lii.s ma.ster, in 1497, gi^ ing it the title of 
‘Narragonia,’ which seems to he a harhajous compound, rnafle 
up of JVarr, the Cermaii for fool, and the Creek verb i'tyitr, to 
conduct. A Preneh version apjroared aliout the same time, 
under the title of ‘La Nef des Folz du Monde.’ From the.se 
three versions Barclay compiled his English ‘ Ship of Fools,’ 
printed hy Pynson, .side hy side with Locher’s Ltitin, in 1.109. 
His rendeniig is Ijy no means literal, and considerahly more 
diffuse than the original ; the additions heing often charac¬ 
terised by much spirit and grapliie power. Most of the work 
is, like the Patsthne of Pleamire. in the Chaucerian hopta.sticli, 
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but toward.s the nul ho introduces a new octave stanza, with 
three linie.s, tim.s anan;; 5 e<l, 1, 2, 1, 2, 2, .'1, 2, .‘5. 

Tlie prose prologue of Brandt and Locher is freely rendered 
in ^ cr.se by Barclay. It i.s to the oH'ect that poetry lia.s always 
liad as its chief ofhce to coniinend virtue and reprov e vice, and 
that, ina.sniuch as this pi-esent age abounded in vice and folly 
of every kind, Brandt, iniitating the example of Dante and 
Petrarch, who wrote in their own niothei- tongue, the ‘ lingua 
lletrusca,’ had undertakrai to la.'-h the climes and foibles of 
mankind in vei'iiaeulai' verse. 

The main body of the vvoi’k eontain.s the descriptions of oi.e 
hundi-ed Fools, and s(‘ver-ai .supplenic'ntal canto.s are added, 
one of which is headed ‘the Vrivversall Sliyji]',’ as containing 
ail fools hithc'ito unsjieeiiied. 'J'he opening is spirited ; it is 
headed — 

‘ It.vtiei.AV Tnn Trc.vNsLAroer; lo the I’oi.i;?.' 

To sin PI', calaiite.^ ! (Le se i" a( iIk' fii! : 

Tlie vvviidi' m calletli ; our .va.vlo'. ar di.'-jdaved. 

Wild' iiia.v ae best arwo ’ at [,.vii, oi el,,. al lliillc 
To u.s nia.v tie liaven in Ene-loridc' he dena.vd. 

Wliv tai.v we vhe ane’nin' ail npw.ivotl; 
ir any conic or ealnl in lairl, 1> I, outlier hytiiler, 

Let slyp the eiule, or eb la we it -•oikIi r. 

Henry Sradshaw, a monk of si. Weil.in eh’'- .‘\h\>(v at ('hc'ter, b tlie 
autlior of a mtlrieal Li,/r iif Sm/nt M'rrh»ri;)\ a Meu'ian priiice-ss of the 
sevoiitli ecntuiv. wliove reins weie Itanslateil In t'l.ister in the time of 
Alfred for fear of the 1 tarn '1 he j rein wa.- ] linted by I’insoii in l.'iZI. 
U is in tvkel\e-s\liable st.in/as :i ei.n.btons iniwie’!d_' metre; the 
following is a ‘-pceimeti • — 

To all atine itnl ( oetelit 1 1 bo! e, ^iibniil le tlie, 

Wliilome tlonriiig in i liM,in nee fae undi. u^ : 

And In idl other vvhielie pri -enl nowi' he, 

Fi rst to maister Cliaiieei. and lodgale 'cnti i eiotis, 

Abo to ]iieignaunt barkley, jiowe bevng religiuu.s, 

To inveiitiu’ .Skelton and poe'l l.niioate, 

Traye them all of panlein boilr erly and late. 

8. John Skelton, a .secular prie.st, studied at both univer- 
.sitie.s, and had a high reputation for seholar.ship in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. It is e'ertain that his Latin v erses 
are much superior to his .seriou.s attempts in English. A long 
raruhling elegy in the seven-line stanza on Henry, fourth Earl 
of Korthunrbe'rland, murdered in 1481), will he found in Perew. 
The versification is even worse than that of Hawe-s. In Skel¬ 
ton’s satires there are a naturalness and a humour which make 
tliein still readable, I'wo of tJie.se, eiititle*d S}ieke, Porrot, and 
Why como ye. tiof to Covrt^ contain vigorous but coarse attacks 
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on Cardinal Wolsey, to escape from whose wrath Skelton liad 
to take sanctuary at Westminster, and afterwards was protected 
by Bishop Islip till his death in ir)29. He is particularly fond 
of short six-syllable lines, -whicli some have named from him 
‘Skeltonical verse.’ Here is a short specimen, taken from 
Phylhjp Sporrowe, a strange rambling elegy uj'on a fa\ ourite 
sparrow, belonging to a nun, which had been kilk'd by a cat ;— 

O cat of carlyshe kimle, 

The fyndc wa:- in tliy nij mh' 

Win n thou my byrde uni \\ j ado ! 

I u old thou liaddc^t ben bl_\ lulc 
The leo]lalde^ [.auvage, 

The lyon^ in tiioyr rage, 

Mtght catclie the in tlnn r pawc"-, 

And gnawe the in tlnur jawc-! ! 

The .'’iTponte-. of Lybany 
litvght ‘-t.Migo (be\cuymousI\ ' 

The dragone-’ with tluii (oiiguos 
M>"ht j)oi,«on thy ly'cr and longer ! 

Tile mailt 1 eoi's ot theiiioiita’ lie-. 
i\I\ght fede tlicni on (liy biajnes I .Vi, 

Skelton is also the autbov of a moval idav, callwl .l/of/Hi/jl/ei 
ail inane production of betu-een two and three tliousand lines, 
in the .same rough ‘tSaturiiian ’ metre iu which, as we shall 
sec, the first known Hnglisli comedy, bv I’dall, was composed. 
There i.s no clivi.sioii into acts, only into .scene.s ; the characters 
are mere abstractions, such as’[‘'(dycyte, Jiberte, IMeasuri', 
Fansy, Foly, A’c. His comedy of Arhiuh-invm, enumoratiul by 
himself among his works in the (jai-ltnulof Lmiri JI, appears to 
have jjeri.shecl ; sliould it eter oome to liglit, it might possibly 
take from Ralph RuisO’i' Doif^ifr the distinction of being tlic 
earliest English comedy.' 

The beautiful ballad of tlie ‘iNotbrowne AJayd,’ in praise 
of woman’s constancy, first appeared in in a mi.seollatiy 

called Arnold’)! Chronich'. Jn versification it resembles a poem 
by Sir Thomas More, called ‘ A niei’y jest ’ about a serjeant ; 
see his‘Works,’13,17. 

9. Far above any hitherto named rose the poetic genius of 
Surrey, Henry How^ard, Earl of .Surrey, .son of the victor of 
Flodden, was horn about the year I.IIG. At the age of sixtf'eu 
he was contracted in marriage to the Lady Frances V'^tjre. His 
Geraldine, to whom so many of his sonnets are addressed, was 
a daughter of tlie Earl of Kildare. She slighted his passion ; 
and the rejected lover carried tlie fiery tirdour of liis spirit into 
the scenes of war and diplomacy. Having committed some 

1 See Skelton’s works, carefully edited hy Mr. Pyce, 1843. 
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errors iiv the conduct of the campaign in France in 1546, he 
was thrown isito prison hy order of the ‘jealous ruthless tyrant’' 
who then sat on the throne, hrought to trial on a trumpery 
charge of high treason, and heheaded in January, 1547, a few 
days before Henry’s death. His Sojiyi's and Sonnetteg, to¬ 
gether with those of Wyat and others, were first published in 
1557. His translation of the second and fourth books of the 
..®neid is the earliest specimen of blank verse in the language. 

Sir Thomas Wyat the elder, a native of Kent, was much 
employed by Henry VII1. on diplomatic missions, and over¬ 
exertion in one of these occasioned his early death in 1541. 
The improvement in grace and polish of style which distin¬ 
guishes Sun-ey and Wyat in comparison with their predeces¬ 
sors was plainly due to Italian influences. Tlie very b'rm 
‘ sonnet,’ by them first introduced, i.s taken from the Italian 
‘ sonetto.’ Puttenham, in his Art of Purgi» (1580), says of 
them, tliat ‘ ha^ ing travelled into Italie, and there tasted the 
sweet and stately measures and style of the Italian poesie, as 
novises newly en'id out of the school of Dante, Ariosto, and 
Petrarch, they greatly polished onr mile and homely manner 
of vulgar poesii* from that it had been before, and for that 
cause may justly be sayd the first reformers of our English 
metre and style.' Hi' reputes them for ‘the chief lantenies 
of light ’ to all subsei|ueiit English poets. ‘ Their conceits were 
lofty, their style stately, their conveyance cleanly, ^^eir tennes 
proper, their metre sweet and well-])ro]>oi'tioned ; m all imi¬ 
tating very naturally and studiously their master, Francis 
Petrarch.’ - 

But this praise is too umiualitied. In rc-produeing indeed, 
in his version of the JEneid, the Virgiliaii du/nit}/, and some¬ 
thing of his majesty, Surrey is not un-suecessful. But the 
music, the finish, the pervading impress of jierfection,— these 
are all wanting. Of his famous love poems in honour of 
Geraldine, nine are written in a metre so uncouth (alter¬ 
nate twelve and fourteen .syllable lines) that it would spoil 
the effect of far better matter ; and the unelianging querulous 
w'hine which cliaracterises the whole series renders it tedious 
reading. In truth, notwitlnstanding the encomiums wdiich 
Dr. Nott lavished on his favourite author, the gems in Sum'v 
are but few, and may be counted on one’s fingers. The soimef s 
beginning ‘Give place, yo lovers’—‘The sote season'—and 
‘Set me w'hc'reas’*—nearly exhaust the listj^ 

Of the poems of Wyat a large' proportion arc translated 

w* 

^ Scott’s Imu of the iMit Mintirel, canto vi. 

» Bee Grit. Sect, ch. L § 68. 
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or imitated from the Italian. They relate almost entirely to 
love, and sometimes attain to a polish and a grace which Eng¬ 
lish verse had not before exliibited. Of this the reader may 
in some degree judge from the passage quoted farther on.* 

10. To thi.s period rather than to the next, since a portion of it was in 

t3^pe in the year 1655, belongs tlie extensive poetical work—meritorious 
in many ways, but inadequate in point of execution to the vaslness of 
the design—entitled the Myrronre for MugMrafcK. Lydgate's Jalh of 
JPrinocs, translated from Hoccaccio, was reprinted in 1551, and well 
received by the public. The printer desired that the work shoultl be 
continued from tire date at which Boccaccio left off, and devoted to 
the ‘ tragical histories ’ of famous Englishmen exclusively. WillUm 
Baldwin agreed, if sufficient!}' aided by otlier writers, to undertake 
the work. Owing to diflicnllics connce.led with the censorship, the 
book did not appear till ir.Slt; in this its piimitive shape' it coutain('d 
nineteen legends, of which twelve were l>y Balibvin himself, tlu-rest 
being written by his friends, Ferrers, I’h.iier, Chaloncr, and olheis. 
Tlie first legend was that of Trcssilian, one of Richard II.'s judges, 
executed by Glouccstei’.s faction in 1388. Tbc metre is the Chaucerian 
heptastich. Copious moralising is the leading eh.'iracteristic of the 
whole work; this note was just suited to the serious, sclf-inspccting, 
somewhat melancholy temper of the English mintl; and numerous 
redactions of the poem, the latest of whicli jij>pcarcd i" IfilO, attest its 
remarkable popularity. Sackville’g beautiful with the legend 

of the Duke of Buckingham who w.-rs beheaded in 1 !K3, lirst appeared 
in the edition of 1,503. The original design, whicli was merely to 
continue Boccaccio, was soon departed from; and a number oi legends 
were added, which carried back tl-.is‘history teaching by biography ' 
to the fabulous age of the Britisli kings. One great redaction and 
rearrangement was cfl'ccted b.v .lohn Higgins in liis I'dition of 1587; 
another by Richard biccols in the crowning edition of 1010. In this 
la-st no fewer than ninety legends arc contained ; uniorig which one— 
the finest perhaps in the wiiole work i.s the legend of Thonuis ( roni- 
wcll by Micliael Drayton.- It contains a remarkably enlightened 
appreciation of the secondary'causes which led lO the sudden and Ire- 
metidous fall of the ancient Church in England. 

11. The earliest mention of a poet laureate rn rio/ninc, 
occurs in tlie reign of Edward IV., hy whom John. Kaye was 
appointed to that office.^ Wo read of a kings ver.sifier (rem- 
Jicator) as far back as 12.*)]. The change of title admits of a 
probable explanation. The solemn orow'iiing of Petrai-ch on 
the Capitol, in the year 1.341, made a profound seinsation 
through all literary circles in Europe. Chaucer, as we, have 
seen, distinguishes Petrarch as ‘the lanreat poete.’ lu the 
next century we find the dignity of pocta laitroiittig forming 
one of the recognised degrees at our universitie.s, and conferred 

> See Crit. Sect. ch. I. § 58. 

2 See Mr. Hoalewoud’s edition of T/m Mirrnur fur Sfagiitraivs, 181."), 

^ Hazlitt’s Johnson's Lives, article Kaye. 
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upon proof lieiii" (j;ivou Ly llio caiidiflate of [irofici'’Ht'y in 
'grammar, rliotoric, and voi-siticiition. It is impossilile not to 
fonucc’t this jnuctice of lauroatiou vitli tli<“ -world-famous 
tribute reiidered by the Romans to tlie ffonius of Petrarch. 
After the institution <if the dejrn-e, it is easy to understand 
that the kin,n would select his j»oet anion" the porUr Unwmti, 
and that the modest title of v<^rKiji<-n/or would be dropped. 


Scottish PoetsHenry son; Blind Harry; Dunbar; Gawain 
Douglas; Lyndsay. 

12. The present work does not pretend to trace the history 
of Scottish poetry ; but, in the dearth of "enius in En"land 
duriii" this perioil, the rise of .several adjuirable jjoets in the 
sister country demands our attention. The earliest of the.se, 
Robert Henryson, appears to ha\e died about the end of the 
Jift'Centh century. His longest poem, the <>/ Fnire 

I' a sort of sui>]>lement to t'haueers 7'roUits and Crp- 
was printtvl by Pri’y, in his edition rif that poet. The 
pastoral, called liohin and i.s "ivmi in Percy’s AV/ir/eea. 

The pith of tin' story is e.xactly that which we find in Buni'.s 
Ihtncan (iraj/, only that in llenry.son'.s poem the parts are re- 
^ersed ; it i.s the lady who first makes love in vain, and then 
growing inditl'erent, is ^■ainly wooed by the shejdierd, who has 
repented of his coldness. The AUn’;/ Walk is a la-autiful poem 
of reflection, the moral of which i.s, the duty and wisdom of 
submittiii" to the will of (LkI in all things. 

PI. At the beginning of this period, or about 1460, Blind 
Harry, or Harry the Minstrel, produced liis poem on the adren- 
tures of Wallace, t’onsidend as the eomix*sition of a blind 
man, I'he Wallarf is a remarkable pro<luetion. Considered as 
a work of art, a moi-e e.vecnible poem perhaps w'a.s never com¬ 
posed. Yet national nssentment and ]>artiality liave made the 
Scotch, from the fifteenth century down to the pre.sent time, 
delight in this ti.ssue of lies and non.sen.se : a motieniised ver¬ 
sion of it was a horn-book among the pea.santry in the last 
century; Scottish critics, one ami all, speak of its poetical 
beauties ; and even one or two Knglish writers, ‘ carried away 
by their dissimulation,’ Iiave professed to find much in it to 
admire. It is w'ritten in the heroic riming couplet, and pio- 
fesses to be foundiKl <m a T.Atiu chronicle by John Illair, a 
conh'mporary of Wallace ; but as no such chronicle exists, or 
is anywhere alluded to as existing, it is probable that the 
whole story is a pure invention of tho minstrel's, 
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14. William Dunbar, the gi-eatestof the old Seottish poets, 
■was a native of East Lothian, and horn about tlin middle of the 
fifteenth century. He studied attlie University of St. Andrews, 
perhaps also at Oxford. In early life he entered the noA'itiate 
of the Fninciscan order, and preached, chielly in order to sell 
indulgences, in many parts of England, and even in Picardy ; 
but lie does not appear ei’er to have taken tin* vows. James IV . 
attached him by many favours to hi.s pm-son and court, where 
we have, certain evidence of his haiing lived from l-lOO to 
1513, the date of Elodden. After that fatal day, on which his 
royal patron perished, his name vanishes from the Scottish 
records, and it is merely a loose eonjeeture vliieli assigns his 
death to abou^ the j’ear l-OdO. 

Of Dunbar’s poems, none of nhieh are of any great length, 
the most perfect is 7’/o' Thixllc and ih<' A'esr,' v\ritten in l.’'i03 
to commemorate the nuptials of .lames IV. and Alargaret, 
daughter of Henry VII. The metre is the Cliaueerian bejita- 
stijl). The vei'sitication i.s most musical,— superioi' to that of 
any poet before Spensc'r e.xeept t'haueer, and betici’ than mueli 
of his. The influence, both direct and indirect, of tin* father 
of our poeti-y, is visilile, not in this ])oem alone, l)ut thi'ough- 
out the works of the school of writei'.s now under consideration. 
The poet, according to the a]>[(ro\ed mcdiawil nsage, falls 
asleep and has a di'cam, in which May—tin' ‘ faire frisehelMay ’ 
ill which Chaucer so delighted -apjieai'sto him, and commands 
him to attend her into a garden and do homa.gi' to tin- lloiiers, 
the birds, and the sun. hiature i.s then introduced, and com¬ 
mands that the jirogress of the .spn'ug .shall no Joiigto- he eh(>ek('d 
by ungeiiial weathei-. Ae])tune and TEoIii.s give the neees.sary 
orders. Then Nature, by her messengers, summons all organ¬ 
ised beings before Inm, the beasts by the i-oe, the iiirds by the. 
swallow, the tlowcr.s by the i/iirroir. The Lion i.s crowned king 
of the beasts, the Eagle of the bird.s, and the Thistle of the 
flowers. The lio.se, the type of heauty, i.s wedded to tlie 
Thi.stle., the type of strength, ivlio is eommamh-d well to 
cherish and guartl his Ro.se. Sueli is an outline of thi> i<lot of 
this graceful poem. 

‘ The design of tlie 6'oWcn 7V/y/c ’—.anotlier allegoric poem 
—‘is to show the gradual and imperceptildo intluenee of love 
when too far indulged over reason.’’^ This poem is in a eui-ious 
nine-line stanza, having only two rimes. Pnit Dunhar ('xeelled 
also in comic and satirical composition. The Fliittixj of Bitn- 
hnr and Kenned// i.s a wit-comhat (though jauliaps tlie word 
‘slanging-matcli ’ Mmuld better dcscrilai it) between the poet 
1 See Critical Section, ch. 1. Ailegorltx, 2 VVarton. 
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niid liis fi-iend Kfimt'dy. Tlu; Fr^iria of Bfrtclck is a talo, 
iiuicli of tlio sauH' kind as t)i»‘ Ilc-vos Talc of Chaucei’, oidy less 
Avitty. There is no early cr'idenco entitling us to ascriho it to 
Duuhar; this an as merely a con jecture of Piiikerton’s, which 
Mr. Pater.son, a recent editor of Dunhar'.s poems, ri<(htly regards 
a.s more than doubtful. The Doncp of the Sovon DendJy Sing 
is another satirical production, the humour, da.sli, and broad 
Scotcli of wliich I'cinind one of Purus. The metre is that of 
CUavu-ev’s Sh' Thopag. Some ItighlaNidevs are hNtroduN'cd at 
ilie tmd and iH'i'cive sm-y disr<>speetful mention;-- 

Tliac (iirma^aiitis' willi tafc .ami tatter 
Full had in Ev'Che [ Kr.-.o’) l>e"out Id clalur, 

-Vtid roANp lyk icvin and rake.- 
Tin: devil .-a duvit ^ wa.s with thair yell 
Thai in the deepest j>i( of hell 
He ■'inwit llieniNvith smoke. 

Among Dunbar's short<'r piece-: then' is none more in¬ 
teresting til.in his • Lament for the Makari.s.' (■Mtiktir’ is the 
literal translation of the Drts'k word for‘poet.') As Word.s- 
worth, in thost* be.uitiful \erses called ‘An E.vtempoi’e Effusion 
upon the death of James Hogg,' liimcnts for his brothi'r poct.s, 
iimong Avlioni death had been unusually busy, so Dunbar, in 
the poem liefore us fwi’itit'u in 1 ), iiA-oAv.s that Avhen he 

counts uji till' jioets, his countrymen, an ho haAc recently 
passed iiAvay, he is troubU-d by the fetir of death,—‘ timor 
mortis eonturb;it me.' These words are the burden of each 
stanza:— 

Xo .stall in Clil heir sfandis sicker ; 

.\s NNilli the ANyinl NNiiNi-- theAvickir, 

Sc) ANsois this wurldis Nanite; 

Tinier JbatLs eentiirhat nio. 

After complaining that death has reft uNvay Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and CJow'<>r, In* adds ; — 

Tlie glide Sehir lIoAV of Kgliuhiun, 

Ktlik, Heryot, and AVintoim, 
lie has lane out of this cuntre; 

'I'iiiior Mortis conturbnt me. 

Dunbar proceeds to name a nuinbev of Pcoltish authors de¬ 
ceased, of most of whom veiy little is knowui. Among tlieni 
are, Clerk of Tranent, ‘ that maid the aunteirs [adA'entures] of 
CaANiayne,' Sir <J ilhci-t Hay, Barbour, Stoho, and Quintin SchaAv, 

1 rtnrmigan ; to a onA-ey of which ho compares the Hipdilanders. 

* CroivU like raveu niul rook, * Deafened. 
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Kennedy, his old rival, was dying; as for himself, he feels that 
he has not long to live. 

15. Gawain Bouglas, sprung from a nolilo family, studied 
at the University of Pari.s, and rose to he la'.shop of Uunkeld. 
After Floddeu Field, the regent Albany drove liiin from Scot¬ 
land. Coining into England, he was lios})itahly reeeivtsl l>y 
Henry, who allowed him a liberal pension. He died in London 
of the plague, in 1521. He is eliieliy known for a translation 
of the jKueul into heroic verse, wlvieli is tlie earliest English 
version on record, having been jiublislied in 15];h The jn’o- 
logues prefixed to the several books ha\e .some poetic beauty ; 
and the language pre.sents little more flitlicultv ihan that of 
Chaucer. A passage in one of these jirologues is sulijoined as 
a sjiecimen j it is part of an address to the sun:—- 

tVelcuin Ihebiubsbeiltl* upon the bTcre, 

Welouin maister and renhire of the yore, 
tVelcuui walefare of liusbandis at the ])loi\is, 

Welctnn reparare of woddis, trei.s, and bevvi-.'- 
tVeleuin depayiiter of the bloiint niedis, 
tVelcuin the lyffo of c\crythiii”’tliat >piedi'-, 

AVelcuiri .storare’ of all kynd he-stiid, 

Welcuiii be thy bricht beiae.s gladiuid ah 

10. Sir David Lyndsay was a satirist of gnsit Jiower and 
boldness. He is the Jean de Meung of the sixteenth century ; 
but, as a layman and a knight, he levels liis stitire with even 
greater directness and impartiality than tliat extraordimiry 
ecclesia.stic. In his allegoi'ical .satire entitled Thi‘ Vrt’nu-, 
which is probably the earliest of his works, the jMiet is con¬ 
ducted by Remembrance, first to the infernal n gions, winch he 
finds peopled with churchmen of every gr.nlc, tlien to Pur¬ 
gatory,—tlien through the ‘three elements,’ to the seven 
planets in their successive spheres,- then beyond them to tlie 
empyrean and the celestial abodes. Tlie ])oetical tofiography 
is without doubt borrowed from Dante. He is then trans¬ 
ported back to earth, and \isits Paradise ; whence, by a ‘very 
rapid traii.sition,’ as Warton calls it, he is taken to Scotland, 
where he meets ‘ Johne the coinounweill,’ who treats him to a 
long general satire on the corrupt state of that kingdom. 
After this the poet is in the usual manner bi ought back to the 
onve by the seaside, where he falls asleep, and wakes up fi-oiri 
Jiis dream. The metre is the Cliaucei ian lie[)tasticJi. Tliei-e 
is prefixed to tlie poem aii exhortation in ten .stanzas, addressed 
to King James V., in which advice and warning are con- 
vtiyed with unceremonious plainiies.s. In Ib.'lo, his ‘morality,’ 

> Shelter. * Boughs. 5 )!c.storcr. 
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named Ane Satyre of the Thrie Enlaits, was acted t)efore the 
Scottish court; it took nine hours in the representation. It 
is described by Professor Nichol as a ‘ well-sustained invective 
against the follies and vices of the time, and as being the first 
approach to a regular dramatic composition in Scottish litera¬ 
ture.’ ‘ Two yeans afterwards he composed a lament on the 
untimely death of Magdalene, the first wife of James V., under 
the title of ‘The l.)eploratioun of the Deith of 'Quene Magda¬ 
lene.’ She was a French princess, and Lyndsay descants with 
feeling and good taste on tin; unii ensal joy which the celebra¬ 
tion of the marriage at Paris had spread at the time among 
the people of both nations :—■ 

Hot at Ills niariage maid upon the iiiorne, 

Sic sol,ace and sniempnizatioun 

Wa-s iie\ ei' sene afore, sen Clirist was borne, 

Kovto Scotland sic consolatioun ! 

There .selit was the contirmatioun 

Of the weill kepit ancient alliance 

Maid betwix .Scotland and the rcalnie of France. 

Among the shorter piece.s, the ‘ Testament of the Papyngo ’ is 
well known ; under the form of the dying directions of a 
favourite parrot, addre.sswl to the king, a bitter attack is made 
on the Catholic clergy. ‘ Kittes (Jonfessioun ’ (Ibll) is a 
coarse burle.S(iue of the sacmnnmt of Penance. That in which 
Chaucer could see so much l>eauty, and on the divisions and 
applications of which he loved to discour.se with the serious 
minuteness of a theologian, appears jiurely evil and corrupt 
to the ruder northern intellect and impatient puritanism of 
Lynd.say. His //ixtorii’ of (In' Si/ui/rr Wil/iaiit Mefdruni {1^50) 
is an atbmipt to ‘ wcnive into the form of a metrical romance 
the career and e.xploits of a contemporary .Scotch laird,’^ 

The longest and late.st of Lynd.say’s ])Ocms is the DinJoy 
roncerniiuj th^. Monart-hr, which was written in ITnod, almut 
five years before his death. It extends to some G.OOO lin(*s, 
and is partly in .se\en-line, partly in eiglit-line stanzas. After 
describing with great tediousness the rise and fall of the four 
monai’chics mentioned by th-' prophet Daniel,—the Aasvrian, 
the Persian, the (i reek, and the lloman,—he ‘prophesies the 
»)verthrow of the fifth and wor.st monm-chy of all, the great 
tyranny of jiioderti times, that of the (.’huich. This gives him 
an opportunity of once more inveighing agiiinst . . . the court 
of Home, and agjiin calling aloud for a general refonnation.’ 
Lyndsay’s incessant attacks on the Scottish clergy, the state of 

' rrel'boo tt) The ^'thur Toimn of Lh K- 1^* T. S. 

^ Trof, ISicliuI, 
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■which at that time unfortunately afforded nnicli ground for 
them, arc said to have hastened the religious war in Srotland. 

The famous ballad, ‘ Chri.stih Kirk <m (he Orenc,’was assigned by 
Bannatyne, who made a collection of Scottish poetry in l.'iGS, to James 1. 
of Scotland {ante, I, § 74). Dempster, writ ing in 1027, names James V. 
as the author. The matter has been keenly ilebaled ; for my own part 
I think the earlier date inadmissible; the langnaae, dietion, and style 
fdl .seem to me to point to a writer somewhat later in d.de than Dunbar, 
Tile ball.ad, which contain.^ twenty-two .sfanz;LS, opens thus ; 

\t'as neur in Seotland hard nor wne 
Sic dancing and deniy, 

Nawthir .at Falkland on the grene, 

Kor 1’chills at the play, 

As wa.s of wower.s, as f wene, 

At Chry.sts Kirk on a day : 

Tliair came our Kitties wa'lii n eleiie 
In new kirtills of gray, 

Full gay. 

At Cliry.'-t.s Kirk of the grene that day. 

17. Tlic language of all these Keottisli writers ’U tlmir 
serious compositions closely resembles the English of their 
contemporaries south of the Tweed; the cliief ditfereuce cou- 
.sisting in certain dialectic peculiarities, such as the u.se of 
‘ quh ’ for ‘ wh,’ and of ‘ it ’ and ‘ and ’ for ‘ ed ’ and ‘ ing ’ in 
the terminations of the past and pre.scnt participles. Jlut in 
proportion as they re.sort to comic expression, and attach 
their satire to particular jilaces or jier.sons, their language 
hecomes less English and .slides inio the rough teniacular of 
their ordinary .speech. Exactly the .same thing is ohsi'iaabli’ 
in Burn’s jtoeti'y. 


Learuiag :—Grocyn, Linacre, Colet, More ; State of the 
Universities. 

18. The fifteenth century wa.s, as we have said,prc-pntinontlv 
an age of accumulation, n.ssimilation, and preparation. 

The first two-thirds of the .sixteenth <-entury fall under the 
same general description. England had to hring herself up to 
the intellectual level of the Continent, and to master the trea¬ 
sures of literature, and philosophy which the revival and diftu- 
sion of Greek, and partly of Roman lean\ing, had placed within 
her reacli, before her writers could attempt to rival the, fame 
of the great ancients. There i.s much intere,st in tracing in 
detail the numerous minute step.s and individual act.s which 
helped on this proces,s. Many sucli are related hy Wood in 
his Athence Oxonienses. Thus we are told that the first man 
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■svlio taught Greek at Oxford was William Grocyil- 

.Stapleton, a Roman Catholic writer of the age of Eliziil.eth, 
says, ‘ Recens tunc ex Italia voiierat Grociuus, qui primus iu 
ea ,'etatc Gr.Tcas litems in Aiigliam iin cxerat, Oxoniique j.uh- 
lice profossus fuerat.’ Of coiu-.-.e Groevn liad to go abroad to 
get this new learning. Roin about 14.10, and educated at 
Oxford, he travelled on the Continent a.iout the yt'ar 148b, 
and studied both at Rome ajid Florence. Greek learning 
tlouri.shed then at Florence more than at an, j.lace in Europe, 
owing to the fact that Lorenzo de’ Aledici had eagerly wel¬ 
comed to his court many illustrious and learned refugees, who, 
•subsequently to the fall of Const.intiuojde, had been forced to 
seek shelter from the riolcncc and inlolcrance of the. Mus.sul- 
nian.s in Wc.stern ICurnp.', One of llicsc h'arned Ryzantiues, 
JJemetrius Chalctwondyles, togctlu'r with the Italian Angelo 
Folitiin, aflbrded to Groevn by tlicir p;iblic in.structions' those 
opportunities wliicli In' liad left Ins counti-y to search for,—of 
penetrating into the s.iin tuary of classical aati(iuity, and 
drinking in at tlie ftninlain hcvul th(! inspiiutions of a national 
gel lilts, \v ho.sc; glories no kqi.sc of time can ohscure. Gibbon,' 
with hi.s usual fulne.ss of h'uniing and wonderful mastery of 
siyle, has thus sketclied the features of tiiis eventful time ; — 
lb. ‘Tlie genius U'ld education of Loren/o rej'deri'd liim 
not only a patron, hut a judge and candidate in the literary 
race. In his jialaee, disti-ess was entitled to relief, and merit 
to reward ; iiis leisure hours vvi're delightfully spent in tlie 
Platonic academy ; lie ('iioouraged the emulation of Demetrius 
(dialcoeondvies and Angelo Politian ; and Ins active missionary, 

.Ianus La.sc.iris, ri'tunied from the Fiast with a treasure of two 
liuudrcd manuscripts, four score of which were as yet unknown 
in the libraries of Europe. The rest of Italy was animated by 
a similar spirit, and the i>rogress of the nation repaid the 
liberality of her prinee.s. 'I'he Latins held the exclusive pro¬ 
perty of their own liteniture, and these disciples of Greece 
M'l're soon capable of transmitting and improving the le.sson.s 
vvhich they had imbibed. After a short suceessitm of foreign 
t'-acliers, the tide of emigration subsided, but the language of 
Constantinople was spread beyond the Alps ; and the natives 
of Fr.tnce, Germany, and England imparted to their country¬ 
men the sacred lire which they liad kindled in the schools of 
Florence and Rome.’ After noticing the spirit of imitation 
which long prevailed, he continues :—' Genius may anticipate 
the sea.son of maturity ; but in the education of a people, as 
in that of an individual, memory must l>e exercised before the 

' iJecfific a/i(l F>iU %yf the Jtotnnn cb. 1xvi» 
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powers of reason and fancy can be expanded; nor may the 
artist hope to equal or surpass, till he has learned to imitate, 
the worbs of his predecessors.’ 

20. But to return to Grocyn, whose visit to Florence occa¬ 
sioned this quotation. When settled in Oxford again, about 
the year 1490, lie opened his budget, and taught Greek to all 
comers. He lectured aftei-wards in St. Paul’s on the llicr- 
nrchipH of Dionysius, ascribing them at first to the Areopagite, 
.but retracting that opinion publicly on becoming convinced 
that it was an error. He preferred Aristotle to Plato, call¬ 
ing the first TroXupridij, a man of great knowledgi', the second 
'itoXvi-ivOii, a nianVof many words.' 


21. Thomas Linaorc, the colchrated phy.sician, was in residence and 
giving lecinu's at Oxhnd about the same time. He, too, had studied 
ill Ital}', chiefly at Florence anil Rome, and liad become an accom¬ 
plished Clroc'k schul.ar; it is to him th.at we owe the iirst version oE any 
Greek author made by an Englishman. This was a Latin translation 
published in 1 ■Ulli of tlie X>pli(Tra of I’roclus, an uslrononiical treatise. 
Linacrc also vroto a sort of L.atin grammar, wiiich he entitled l)c 
Emcndata Sfriu'tura Latini Sermoms. Though, from a want of ''oii- 
ciseness and of proper arrangement, thi.s grammar could never have 
been very available a.s a iiriiner.it shows great insight into the structure 
of the Latin tongue. A ucw' edition of it appeared in ISl.’i, for which 
Melaiiclithon wrote a prefaev, earnestly recommending the book for the 
teaching of youth, if onlj' a brief compendium of the rules of granimar 
had been mastered previously. Lin.acre also translated into Latin the 
work.s of the old Greek phy.sician O.alcn, and was the leading spirit in 
the knot of enlightened meu who founded the College of Physicians 
(l.Hkj. 


22. Anotliei' active patron of the new learuing was Dean 
Colet, the founder of >St. Paul’s School, and the friend of 
Erasmus. His life was well w'ritton in the last century by 
Dr. yamutd Knight, a prebendary of Ely. The name Colet is 
probably a corruption of ‘acolyte.’ The engraving at the lie- 
.gimiing of this biograpliy shows us a spare ligurt' in a dark 
gown and cassock, with a birretta on the head, Imre neck no 
beard or whiskers, large dark eyes, and a glance expressive of 
suppressed enthusiasm and strongly guarded self-control. He 

^Erasmus visited Oxfoi'd 
in 1498, Colet, who had travelled before this, and made the 
acquauitance of the leading scholars in France and Italy, was 
Ill residetice at Magdalen College. In a letter from the great 
scholar to his friend feixtinus may be read ei graphic account 
of a banquet or convldmn, at which he, Colet, Prior Chaniock 
and other Oxford meu wei-e assembled one day, when they fell 

>V''“ 
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into a warm discussion on the ‘ sin of Cain.’ ‘ Colet alone,’ 
says Erasmus, ‘ was more than a match for us all ; he seemed 
to be beside himself with a kuid of sacred frenzy; the expres¬ 
sion of sublimity and majesty which his countenance wore was 
almost superhuman. Voice, ey^s, look, aspect,—all seemed to 
become grander and to suffer a transform i tion, ‘majorque videri, 
afflatus est numine quando.’ Jn his Italian tra\'els Colet had 
formed the acquaintance of some of the distinguished men who 
at that time, lia\ ing Floiencc as their centre, were zealously 
studying and j)ropagating the philosophy of Plato. The chiefs 
of this school were Pico of Mirandola and Marsilius Ficinus. 
It was pi'obably these a.ssociations that led Colet to the study 
of the works of the supposed Diony.sius the Areopagite. This 
author, long believed to be the \ery l)iony.sius whom St. Paul 
couvertH, but about wliom now the oidy eontroversy among 
critics is whether ho shall be placed in the third century or in 
the fifth, wrote a book on the CVeiftm/ and llirr- 

archies, in which he traces out a regular and minute corre¬ 
spondence l)(‘twoen the order of the Church on earth and that 
whi( 1i prevails among the liea\ only sjurits. On this book Colet 
wrote a treatise, whicli has Ix'eii lately disentombed from My,, 
and edited with caro and ability by one of the ma.sters of the 
school wliich he founded, Mr. Lui)ton. This woi'k he proliably 
wi'ote about the year 1500. Tlie editor .says ;—‘Following Itis 
author faithfully in the main, lioth in the arrangement of his 
subject, and in his conclu.sions and general tone of thought, 
Colet pauses at times to treat more fully of some passing topic 
than is done in the original. Occasionally, too, he passes o\ei’ 
a chapter of the JJin archies altogether, that he may stay the 
longer at some halting-place of greater importance.’ Sometimes 
he breaks forth into an indignant sentence, suggested by some¬ 
thing in his author, against the corruption and ^^mrldliuess 
which had invaded tlie Church and held their ground so stub¬ 
bornly, even in the highest places. 

But the work by which Colet de.served best of learning was 
the foundation and organisation of St. Paul’s School. He com¬ 
menced his preparations in 1508, and the school was opened in 
1512. All his patrimony—and it was not small, for he was 
the son of a wealthy knight who had been twice Lord Mayor 
of London—was given up to the school. He built it in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, on the site which it still occupies. An image of 
the child Jesus, to whom the school was dedicated, was placed 
over the raised seat of the head-master, and before this the 
Scholars wcic to say a prayer, composed by Colet himself, on 
entering and on leaving school. The estates with wliich it was 

M 2 
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endowed, he, with inuch judgment, vested, not in any eccle¬ 
siastical corporation (in which case they would have been confis¬ 
cated at the Reformation and lost), but in the Mercers’ Company 
of Ijondon, to which his father had belonged. For his first head¬ 
master he appointed William Lilye, formerly a demye of Mag¬ 
dalen College, whom in the course of his roving life Colet had 
met at Rome, and discerned to be the man that he wanted. 

For his school Colet wrote in Latin a short treatise on the 
Latin syntax, De Constrnctione octo parliion Omtionis (Pynson, 
151.3). But this was probably soon superseded by the Lathi 
grammar prepared by Lilye, under tlie name of Brecinnima 
Institnlio, sen Ratio dram mat in'tt coipioaconda-. This is the 
well-hnoAvn ‘ Lilly’s Cramrnar,’ a hich, down to a comparatively 
recent period, was used in all our public schools, and is not 
even yet discarded at St. Paul’s Sclioel. 

:i;3. Exegetical tlieology wa.s lirsl iiiiroduced into England 
by Lean Colet. Luring tlie midflle age.s the attractions of me- 
taphy.sics and dialectic had cau.sed the tiaek of biblical inter¬ 
pretation, which had been cultiAal<'d so diligently and siijocss- 
fully by many of the Fathers, to be almost for.sak(>n. Now, the 
scholastic method.sand inquiries being out of fa\ oii)', the interest 
in the interpretation of Scriptui-e rcviv( d.' The energetic dean 
of St. Paul’s lectured regularly at Cxford. and afterwards in 
IjOudon, on the Pauline ejiistli's. These lectures are unfor¬ 
tunately lost ; and the' only materials for judging of Colet as a 
theologian—apart from the letter of Era.smus, deserilung his 
character and career to .lodocus donas -are, a treati.se Le 
SacramnitiH, lately edited by Mr. Luptoii, flu; work on the. 
lliernrclties of Lionysius already noticed, and a trenchant so'- 
mon, preached in iSt. Paul's, by desire of Arcbbishri)> Warham, 
at the opening of the convocation of the province, in 1.511, on 
the corruptions which overspread and undermined the Church 
in his day. This sermon, which has been several times trans¬ 
lated into English and reprinted, denounces powerfully the 
evils of worldly livdng and lust of gain which were ruining 
the Church througli the clergy. The fii-.-^t part is on ‘ Con¬ 
formation,’ according to tlie text, ‘ Be not confonnod to this 
world, but be ye transformed in the spirit of your minds ; ’ 
the second part is on ‘ Reformation.’ This, he says, depejuls 
on the clergy themselves, and principally on the bishops. Let 
the laws be rehearsed (for tJiey are sound and just, and minute 
enough to meet all cases), which forbid laying hands suddenly 
on men for ordination, condemn simony, enjoin residence, 
oblige to a seemly and reputable life, and lay down rules for 
the pure election of bishops,—for the pure exercise of patron- 
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age. If the hisliops first, and after them the other orders of 
clergy, were once duly reformed, it would be an easy matter 
to reform the laity, for—corpus .sequitur animam,—the bodj 
followeth the soul. 

21. A few words must be .said about William Warham, 
the gemu’ous patron, the enlightened scholar, the Christian 
without reproach, Avhose name cannot be forgotten while the 
letters of Erasmus continue to be read. For some years before 
1501, when he was made Jlhshop of London, he was principal 
of St. Edward’s, or the Civil Law Hall, in the University of 
Oxford ; and had raised his Hall to the first rank, intellectually, 
among the colleges, by skilful regulations and a good selection 
of tutors. From London he was translated to Canterbury in 
1505 on the death of Archbi.shoj) Dean. From the time of his 
first ill troduction to Erasmus, which was in 1407, he regarded 
the great scholar with affection and admiration, and during 
many years, after he was raised to the jirimacy, ministered to 
his timiporal wants with gi’cater liberality than any other of 
his jiatrons. Besides an annual jiension, he seems to ha^'e 
been continually sending him money, together with other gifts. 
Erasmus was not ungrateful : he is never weary of extolling to 
his correspondents the ‘ sancti.ssimi mores,’ the love of letters, 
erudition, integiity, and piety, of the English primate. The 
Oxford movement in favour of sound learning and ‘borne 
litera',’ to use the phra.se then prevalent, he consistently en¬ 
couraged. Tie was the friend of Colet, and supported him on 
an important occasion against the unrea.sonable opposition of the 
Bi.shopof London. It is related of him that on his death-bed 
he asked his steward how much money was left in his coflers. 
Being told ‘thirty pound.s,’ he smiled, and said,‘Satis viatici 
ad caduiu 1 ’ * 

■\VilIifim Latimer, an associate of Linacre and Oroe,\ n, wins a prie.s 
of great learning, wliom Erasmus tiled to induce to teach Fisher Greek, 
but witliout .success. lie was highly prized by bis contemporaries, but 
was sby and retiring, and accompli.shcd little. He is the author of 
J!j)isiol(/‘ ad ICrasmvm. (Seehi.s life in the Elugia Quantadam Auglanttu, 
by G. Lilye, son of the William noticed in the next paragraph; Basle, 
1 .Kil.) 

25. Of Sir Thomas More’s other writings mention will he 
made fartlier on ; in this place we shall only speak of the relation 
in which he stood to the movement for the extension of learning. 
He studied in 0.xford somewhere between 1490 and 1500 ; that 
is known, but the exact years cannot be determined ; nor, be¬ 
tween conflicting statements, can we decide whethci' lie was a 

* Euougli jouriicy-nionpy to Itoin cii. 
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member of Canterbury College (afterwards merged in Christ 
Church), or of St. Mary Hall. His father, Sir John More, an 
able and indefatigable judge, is said to have grudged the time 
which his gifted son spent at the university, and to ha\e cur¬ 
tailed his allowance to the utmost, that the cojitraction of the 
supplies might involve a quicker return to London, and an 
earlier prepai'ation for the bar. Erasmus, writing in 1517, be¬ 
wailed the comparative estrangement of his friend from a life of 
learning: ‘ What,’ said he, ‘ might not that marvellous felicity 
of nature (admirabilis ista naturiv felieita.s) have effected, had his 
genius received its training in Italy, and de^•otpd its powers 
without restraint to the service of the Muse ! ’ Though it is 
often said that he was at Oxford when Era.smu.s first arrived 
thei'e in 1497, the expres.sions in Era.suai.s’ letters apj)ear to 
render this doubtful. But, however .short his uni versify career 
may have been, we know from Htapleton (tin* a l iter (pioted in 
§ 18) that, with the aid of Orocyn and Linacre, he made the 
best use of it. He ma.stm ed Oi-eek thorougldy. and became the 
most refined Latin scholar, the luo.st expert baud in Latin writ¬ 
ing, that England could produce. Two (>arly C(mi])osit ions atte.st 
this—his Pr(i(/yinuasitint<( and his £j)!yr«ii(n. The fotiuor are 
a v’ery slight ]irocluctiou; they aj-e tran.sliitions fi'oni Ci’i^ek 
epigrams, chiefly those of Lucian, into Ijiitin elegiacs, each 
trail,slation being separately done by More and AVilliam Lib\e. 
More’s V'er.sion.s are the mo.st pointed and antithetical ; there is 
a want of finish about both. The.se Pi'ogvmnasmata only hll 
nine page.s. The epigruui.s, which aie entirely by ]\lore, are a 
much more considerable work. They are addre.ssed to Henry 
VIII., and appear to have been first published in 1515, or early 
in 1514. Most of tliem are in elegiacs, Imt not a few arc in 
vai’ious Horatian metres ; some are original, other.s translated. 
There is a certain wantonness and luxuriance of tone about 
many of them, which is a little surprising to one wlio only 
knows More from his later works. Not a few are vigorous 
and terse in a liigh degree; altogether the work would bear 
re-editing, better than many old liook.s that ar(“ .subjected to 
the process; not that the v'erses have either the 2 >olish of Vida, 
or the severe grace of Milton. 

26. Several epigrams relate to a poem in Latin hexameters, 
which had lately appeared in France, entitled Ckordigera navis 
conjlagratio. The author was Gennanus Brixius (Germain de 
Brie), one of the secretaries of Aniie of Bretagne, the Queen 
of France, whom in a fulsome dedication he .styles ‘ Frankorum 
regina Britoiiumque dux.’ It seems that in the short war 
between England and France, which broke out in 1512, a 
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French ship, the name of Avliich is latinised hy Brixius as 
‘ Chordigera,’ came into acdion -with an English ship of w'ar, 
the ‘ Regent.’ According to Brixius, the ‘ Regent,’ when on 
the point of surrendering, succeeded in setting fire to her 
antagonist; and Herve, the gallant captain of the ‘Chordigera,’ 
with all his crew, were either drown<-<l or burnt. It would 
appear that this magnificent stoiy, like the similar tale about 
the ‘ Yengeur ’ in modern times, liad but little foundation in 
fact ■ and JVlore in his epigrams makes fun of the valiant 
Jler^'c, and di.scredits the history of his exploits. This brought 
down on his head from Brixius a toirent of invecti\e and 
insult, in what is really a very clever Latin poem, the ‘ Anti- 
morus.’ Mor(‘ thought of re{)lying,—had indeed sent his reply 
to press ; but an urgent reque.st from Erasmus, who was tho 
friend of both, that he ^^ould let the quan’el drop, induced 
him to .stifle the intended replication in the birth. The cor¬ 
respondence between Jlore and Erasmus on this matter is 
e.xcppdingly amusing. 

As a good illustration of IMore's humour, the reader is re- 
feired to an epigram, headed ‘Be Nautis ejicientibus Monaehura 
in tempostate eui fuei'ant confes.si,’ on .some .sailors who threw a 
mo]ik o\ erboard in a storm aftei’ having<-onfe-,sed to him. Tho 
traiLslations from Lucian inclu<le the followijig dialogues, the 
(he Aecnnnon/m, tin* and the Ti/raimi- 

r'ula. A declamation in reply to this last, by IMore him.self, in 
really excellent Latin, completes the v<n-k'. 

There is evideiu'c that More took an active intere.st in the 
promotion of good learning .at ()xford. From a letter of Eras¬ 
mus to ITutten, we learn that he lectured to a large univer-sity 
audience, when still veuy young, on tho works of St. Augustine. 
There is also a letter l)y himself, 2 n'inte<l in Jortin’s Life of 
Erasmus, in which, addressing the university of Oxford, he 
complains warmly of the conduct of those ‘ scholastics ’ who, 
‘ calling themselves Trojans,’ declaimed against all liberal arts 
and their cultivators, but e.specially agaiu.st the study and the 
students of Oreek. This letter is dated in LTIO. 

27. In this age of .sti’ange excitement, -when a new world 
sui)posed to teem with wealth had just been discovered in the 
West, when by the invention of printing thoughts were com¬ 
municated and their records multiplied with a speed which 
must have seemed marvellous, and when the asti-onomical 
theory of Copernicus was revolutionising men’s ideas as to the 
very fundamental relations between the earth and the heaven.s, 
unsettling those even whom it did not convince, there was a 
temporary forgetfulness, on the part even of many holdiiig 
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high office in the Churcli, that this life, dignify it as you may, 
is, after all, a scene of trial, not of triumph, and that, if 
Christianity be true, a life of unchequered enjoyment, even 
though learning and art may embellish it, is not the ideal to¬ 
wards which man should aspire. The state of things whicli 
ensued, especially in Italy, but also in a less degi’ee among all 
the nations of Western Europe, has l)een lucidly and un¬ 
sparingly portrayed by Dr. Newman in his essays on Ba\ ona- 
rola. The Reformers seized on this weak point, then noticeable 
in many of the clergy, and made out of it, to u.se a modern 
phrase, controversial capital. Human learning, they said- 
Luther himself originated the cry—was a wa.ste of time as 
well as a dangerous snare; art was mere ])andering to the 
passions ;—sinful man should be engrossed Imt by one pursuit, 
the pursuit of salvation— should study oidy one book, anrl that 
the Bible. When the party that fa\oured t!\(' Reformation 
came into power under Edward VI., this spirit oi)erated with 
prejudicial effect on the young plants of learning and culture 
which had begun to spring up at our uni^ er.sities. To hike 
one well-known instance ;—the eccle.siastieal connni.s.sioners of 
Edward, in their visitation to Oxford, destroyed or removed a 
valuable collection, impo.s-sible to be replaced, of .six hundred 
manuscripts of the classical authors, presented by Humphrey, 
the good duke of Clloucestc)-, uncle of Henry Yl., to that Dui- 
■\er.sity.‘ Many incudier.s of the hierarchy also, amrmg whom, 
as in the case of Nicholas V. and Leo X., some of the most 
intelligent and ze.alous promoters of tin; new Icarnijig had been 
found, saw reason, about the middle of the sixteenth centui’y, 
to change their tactics. Iii England, at any rate, we know' 
that the bishops, under Queen Mary, discouraged the study of 
the Humanities, and attempted to revive in theii- jdace the old 
scholastic exercises and disputation.s. The reformers imme¬ 
diately set up the ciy, ‘ You are trying to shut out enlighttm- 
ment, to set up the barbarous schola.stic, in ijreference to the 
Ciceronian, Latinity,—you are enemies of jn-ogre.ss, of civilisa¬ 
tion, of the enlargement of the mind.’ 

Cambridge soon followe<l the examjde of Oxford in intro¬ 
ducing the study of Creek. Towards the close of the reign of 
Henry VIII., Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith are 
mentioned in the annals of that unl^ersity as having been 

* They are .iho eiiid hy an old ■ivritor (Cliamheilfdn, I’l-esent State of 
Jfngland, Uai t iii, p. d.jO, oiled by Alban Jiiitler under May ‘JCt) to h.avc de¬ 
al royed the library caJlected by the book-learned bishop of Durham, Iliohard of 
Itiiry (Prel. C'h. It, § .'17), whieli was then kept at Dutliam College, Oxford. 
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especially active in promoting this study. Milton refers to this 
in one of his sonnets ;— 

Thy age like ours, 0 soul of Sir John Cheke, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 

When thou taiight’st Cambridge and King Edward Greek, 

Christopherson, Bishoi) of Cliichester under Mary, was a man of con- 
.siderablc learning; ho made a Latin translation of the ecclc.siastical 
historians (Eusebius, Sozomen, Socrates, Theodortt, and Evagrius), 
which, though deficient in accuracy, must have been a work greatly 
needed at the time, since three or four editions of it were printed before 
1G20. 

118. The .sense of insecurity induced among all cla,s.scs hy 
Henry’,s tyranny in his later years, and the social confusion 
which prevailed in the follotving reign, interrupted the peaceful 
flow of learned .st.udies. The uni\ ersitie.s appear to have been 
sunk in a lower deptli of inetliciency and ignorance about the 
year ISriO than ever before or since. Under Mary, Cardinal 
Pole, the legate, wa.s jiersonally favourable to the new learning. 
Sir Tlioma.s Pojie, tlie founder of Trinity College, Oxford, con¬ 
sulted him on the framing of the college statutes', in which it 
was provided that Greek should fonn one of the subjects of 
instruction. In his legatine constitutions, passed at a synod 
held in ITiSb, Pole ordered that all archbishops and bishops, as 
Avell as holders of benefices in general, should assign a stated 
portion of their revenues to the support of cathedral schools 
in connection with every metropolitan and cathedral church 
throughout tlie kingdom, into which lay scholars of respectable 
piireiitage were to Ijc admitted, together with theological 
students. The.se cathedral schools -were kept up in the follow'- 
ing reign, and seem to have attained considerable importance. 
But at Cambridge, at any rate, the reactionists obtained for a 
time a great ascendency. If Ascham is to be believed, the 
Greek poets and philosophers were to be banished, and scho¬ 
lasticism was to reign once more in the schools. In his ScJwol- 
mastcr he thus describes the shite of things :— 

‘ The love of good learning began suddenly to wax cold, the 
knowledge of the tongues was manifestly contemned yea, 1 
know that heads were cast'together, and counsel devised, that 
Duns, with all the rabble of Itarbarous questionists, should 
have dispossessed of their place and i-oom Aristotle, Plato, 
Tully, and Demosthenes, whom good Mr. Redman, and those 
two worthy stars of that imivensity, Cheke and kSmith, with 
their scholars, had brought to flourish as notably in Cambridge 
as ever they did in France and in Italy.’ 
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Prose Writers; Pecock, Fortescue; The Paston Letters, 
Leland, More; Historical Writing: Polydore Virgil, 
Capgrave, &c.; Polemical Writing: Tyndale, More; 
Ascham; Elyot. 

29. Although 110 prose work produced during this period 
can be said to hold a place in our standard literature, con¬ 
siderable progress wa.s made in fitting tlie rough and motley 
native idiom for the various requii’cments of prose composition. 
Through the work of the publication of our eai'ly records, 
which has now been going on for many years under the super¬ 
intendence of the Master of the Rolls, a curiou.s book, dating 
from the early part of this period, lias been made generally 
accessible. This is lltc Ji/'pre.^or of Reginald Pecock, Bi.shop 
of St. Asaph.' The modern editor of the work, Mr. Babington, 
calls it, probably with justice, ‘the earliest piece of good phi¬ 
losophical disquisition of wliich our English prose literature 
can boast.’ Pecock was a Welshman ; he was born about the 
end of the fourteenth century, and educated at Oriel College, 
Oxford. After Ins appointment to t)ie see of St. Asaph, he 
took the line of vehement opposition to the teaching of the 
Lollard.s, tho followers of Wyclif. Tlie design of The Jiepri\wor, 
which was llrst published in a comjdete shape about the year 
1456, Avas to justify certain practices or ‘ governances,’ as he 
calls them, then firmly established in the Cluirch, which the 
Lollards vehemently declaimed against ; such as the u.se of 
images, pilgrimages to famous .shiiiies, the holding of landed 
estates by the clergy, A’C. Pecock was made Bisliop of Chi¬ 
chester in 1450. 41 is method of argument, however, which 

consi.sted in appealing rather to rea.sonand common sense, than 
to Church authority, to justify the jiractices complained of, 
was displeasing to most of his brother bi^luips ; and in 1457 
Ins books were formally condemned in a .synod held before 
Henry VI. at We.stminster. He was deposed from his 
bishopric, and only escaped severer treatment by making a 
full and formal retraction of his opinions. 

Pecock wrote several other works in English, of which the 
following are extant in MS. 

(1) The Donet: written about 1444, an introduction to the 
chief truths of the Christian religion, in the form of a 
dialogue between a father and a son. 

(2) The Follo'wer to the Donet: tliis is a supplement to that 
woi'k. 


1 Extract Book, art. 30. 
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(3) The Poor Men’s Mirror: thi.s i.s the Donct popularised. 

(4) The Book of Faith (14.56). In tlii.s work he gives up 
the infallibility of the Church as a certain doctrine, 
l)ut urge.s that it ought to he practically accepted, 
until it is proved tliat the Church is fallible. He also 
uiaintains that Scripture i.s the fuiIy standard of 
supernatural and I'cvealed verities. 

(5) The Pule of Christian Relitjion: a folio of 384 page.s. 

Also the Ahhreviatio li<<jln<(hli /Vc<«7,-, in Latin ; printed 

by Mr. Babiiigton. 

30. The most interesting svork b(-longing to this period is 
Sir John Lortescue’.s treati.se on the Diffcrcnee, Ftirecn an 
Absolute and n Limited Motairchif. The author was Chief 
.Justice of the Court of King’s Ihuicli in the time of Henry VI. 
He was at tir.st a zoalou.s Lancastrian ; he fought at Towton, 
and was taken prisonei' at Tewkesbuiy in 1471, after which 
he wa.s attainted. But upon the death of Henry in that year, 
leaving no .sou, Forteseue admitted the legaliiy of the claim of 
tlie hou.se of York, and there)>y obtaimal the* rever.sal of the 
attaiiider. The title of the work mentioned is not very appro¬ 
priate ; it should rather be,--a ‘Ti’eatiso on the best means of 
raising a I'evenue for the King, and c(>meuting his power,'— 
tlie,s(‘, at h-ast, are the points prominently handled. Tin' open¬ 
ing chajjter.-., drawing a contrast betwov'u the state and cha¬ 
racter of the Engli.sh pea.santry under tlie constitutional crown 
of England, and those of the French }>easaivtry under the ab¬ 
solute nionanhy of Fraiu'c, are full of acute remarks and 
curiotts information. It is instructive to notice that Forte.scue 
(ch. xii.) speak.s of England’s in.sular imsition a.s a source of 
u'eukmess, because it laid lier open to attack on every .side. 
'The ob.servation reminds us how modei-n a creation is tlie 
powerful British navy, the wooden walls of which liave turned 
that position into our greatest .safeguard. This work is in 
excellent English, and, if freed from the barbarous ortho¬ 
graphy in which it i.s di.sgui.sed, could be road with ease and 
pleasure at the jiresent day. Forte.scue wrote also, about the 
year 14Gil, an able Latin treatise, Lnudibus Legum Aiiglire, 
designed for the use of the ill-fated Edvvard Piince of Wales, 
■son of Henry VI. .and Margaret, in which he labours to prove 
the superiority of the common law of England to the civil law. 
No other pi'ose writer of the fifteenth century deserve.s notice, 
uidess we except Caxton, who wrote a continuation of Trevisa’s 
translation of the Polgchronicon to the year 1460, and printed 
the entire work in 1482. His translation of Raoul le Fevre’s 
Pecucil des llistoires de Troye w-as ‘ begoime in Brugis in 1468, 
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and ended in the holy cyte of Colen, 19 September, 1471.’ 
He also printed a translation, mode by himself from the 
Flemish, of the famous media'val apologue or satire of Reynard 
the Fox. For some eighteen years he continued with untiring 
industry to bring out popular works, chietly i-eligious or luoml 
treatises and roraance.s, from tlio pres.s, and when he died he 
left able .successors to carry on and e.Ytead his work.' 

30a. The Paston Pcfirrs - contain tlic history of a Norfolk family, 
written by themselves, between 1122 and 1503. Clement I’astoii, a 
yeoman, ploughed his own lields with his own oxen, ‘ nt prisca gens 
mortalium,' in the days of Edward HI. He ga\c ids sons a good educa¬ 
tion, and one of them became a judge, hoiiglitland, andgavc importance 
to the family. John, tlie son of (he judge, married Jlargaret Jlantcby, 
and the letters which passed hetwoen lier and lier hu.sband and soii.s 
are the most interesting part of the collection. The hast on family pro- 
dvtced an admiral, another (Temeid, under Ilonvy VlII., and was en¬ 
nobled by Cliaile.s IL ; but the wortidc'.s sou of the livst Karl of Var- 
inouth rained tijo propert}'; Dio great hon.'-o at (Xxnead was pulled 
down; and Die male lino of tljo I'a.stons becaino e.xlinet. Margaret, 
the wife of the above-named John I’aston, seems to have I'een the 
pattern of a faitliful, aff'cedionate, slirewd, liard-working English wile 
in the fifteenth century. IhU slio .shall speak for lierself, Her liu.sband 
was lying .sick iu Dio Temple at LoikIoii, apparently tlirongli some linrl 
or accident; she writes to him from Norfolk on the 28th Keptember, 
1443, as follow.s ; - 

'J'o my rygth n-oirhej'ful luohdixl, Jvhn P((>.(<tn, difi'llytiy in the Inner 
'J'fMj/lr at I^udon. in hnsi. 

Ryth worcbipful hosbon, I rteomande me to vow. desyryng ircriely 
to her of yowr wilfav, tlianckyng (tod of yowr a-mend\ng of Die giete 
disese thtil ye have hade; and 1 thancke vow for llic letlei’ that ye .sent 
me,for be ray trowtiio ray luoder and 1 wer nowtliin heitys es fro tlie 
tyme that we vvoste ' of jowr sekenesso, t\l we wosle verely of yowr a- 
mendyng. Jly niodyr he-hest)'d ^ a-nodyr yinmage ol wax of Die 
weyttc of yow to oyer Lady of Wal.synghaiii, and .selr- arid 11H nobelys 
to Die nil Order}s of Frerys at Norweclie to Jiray for yow, and 1 liave 
be-hestyd to goii on pylgreymniays to Wal&inghamand to Sent 
Levetiardy.s ■ for yow; he my trowUi I had never ,so hevy a ses} n as I 
had from the tyine tliat I wo.ste of your .sekciicsse t} l 1 wo.stc of your 
a-mendyng, and zyth " myn hert is in no greto e.sve, no nowth xa'l he, 
tyl I wott that j;e ben very ba!. 

I pray yow hertely Diat [ye] wol woeliesaf to sende me a letter ns 
hastely as j;e may, yf wrytyn be non <1y.scs.so to yow, and that ye 


* For fuller particuhirs about Caxton, see the llintory (\f KnylisU Intcrut.ur 
by the late learned I’rofepsor Craik, of He'.fa.st. 

* A jiortion of tliem was juiblislied by Sir .lo’m Fciin iu 17K7, to tlie great 
delight of Horace Walpole. The wliole seiies, more than a thousand in number, 
(among which, Iiowcver, notletters only, hut abstraets of wills, inventories, anil 
other documents of family interest are included), was carefully edited by 
Mr. Gairdner in 1875. 

not ill heart’s ease. ^knew. promised. 

Where was a .shrine of the I51e.s.s(>d Virgin, celebrated for many centuriti.s. 

7 St. Leonard’s prioi-y at Norwich. * yet. 
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wollcn -wochesafo to yende me worde qiiov.e' yowr for dolt, Yf I 

inytlie have had my wj’lle, I xiildc-a .sc'-mj yow er dyyt\me; ! \\old(! 
ve worn at liom,—yt it wor yowr ese, :ind yowr "-or m 3 th beu as wyl 
lokyth to her as it ys vher s;c ben,—now lever dan a goune, sow’it 

vver of scarlctte.I may non loyser have to do 

wrytyn l)alf a quarter so inechc as I xuidc .sey to yow yf I myth spcikc 
witli yow. I x.all seiide yow a-notiq'r le,tt< ■ as ha.stely a.s I maj'. I 
thaiike yow that j;e wjlde wochesaffe to remember my pyrdyl, and that 
■;;e wolde wrj'te to me at tt)e tyrne, for I .so]io.se that vvrytyug was non 
csso to 3 ’ow. All myth God h<a\e yow in his kepyri, and scnde yow 
hclth. Wrctyii at ttxenede, in ryth prete hast, on Scut Vlikyllys Evyn. 

5^orys, W. PaSTON. 

My modyr grette 3 'ow wcl, and sendyth yow Godd 3 's Vjl 3 ssyng and 
hers; and sche pmyefh yow, and I prav 3 'ow also, that ye be wel 
dyetyd of mete and drynke, for that is the prettest helpo that ye may 
have now to yowr lielthe ward. Yowr sonc faryth wtd, bh-ssvd be God. 

31. Tu l.'MO INIoro published the Lift' af John P{cn», Enrl 
of Mirnndnla, witli his letters, tnin.slatod from tlie Latin ; the 
translation is preceded by a beautifvd ‘ Envoy ’ from Moi-e to 
Ids sister Joyeuso Ltdgli. That prodipy of genius, Pico of 
lijirandola, after lia\ing mastered all tlie learned languages, 
and sucked tlio marrow of all philo.sophical system.s, was cut 
off by a fever at Florence in 141)1, at the age of thirty-one. 

'I’he efl'ect of the re\ ival of ancient learning was for a long 
time to induce our ahle.st literary mmi to aim at a poli.shed 
Latin styh', rather than endeaiour to improve their native 
tongue. Eiasnius vvished tltat Latin .should he the common 
literary language of Europe ; he always wrote in it himself, 
and held what he tei ined the barharous jargon of his Dutch 
fatherland in utter dete.station. So Ltdand, IMore, and Pole 
composed, if not all, yi't their ino.st important and most carc- 
fidly written works in Latin. John Leland, the famoas anti- 
(]uary,‘* to whose Ttbiprariuw we owe so much interesting 
topographical and .sociological information for the pei-iod im¬ 
mediately following the destruction of the monasterie.s, and 
whose ComnierUarii de EcriptoribiiK Britanniciit, though not 
published till 1709, is the earliest instance of an endeavour on 
tlm part of an English writer to compile a systematic biogra- 
pliical and critical account of the literature of his country, is 
the author of a number of Latin elegies, in various metres, 
upon the death of Sir Tlmmas Wyat the elder, which evince 
no common elegance and mastery over the language. More s 
Utopia, published in 1516, was composed in Latin, but has 
been translated by Burnet and others. 

' how. * should. ^ though. 

The Itinerarhnn wns first published by Tlioiiins Hcanic in 1710-12. 
I,.elniid's Collectanea, being n mass of vnlu.ablc archieological notes, were also 
published b 3 ' Hearno in six volumes in 171i>. 
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32. Utopia, according to its Greek derivation (ou wet, 
means the Land of Norvliere. The manners and customs of the Utopians 
are described to More and his friend Tonstall, while on a mission in 
Flandere, by an ‘ancient mariner’ named Raphael Hythlodaye 
prater or gossipper, from SOKos, idle talk, nonsense), who has visited 
their island. The work is a satire on existing society; every important 
political or social regulation in Utojiia is the reverse of what was ihen 
to bo found in Europe. The condition of the ideal commonwealth 
rebukes the ambition of kings, the worldliness of priests, and the 
selfish greed of private persons, Tlie Utopians detest war, and will 
only take up arms on a plain c.dl of honour or justice. Iirstead of 
burning and torturing men for theii religion, they tolerate all forms 
of belief or no-belief, only refusing to those vvho deny Divine I’rovi- 
dence, and the soul’s immortalit}', the right to liold public ofiiees or 
trusts. They have no money, but the wants of all are fully supplied 
by llic p'ufect mechanism of their free government; ecpiality prevails 
among (hem and is higldy prized ; idlers .are driven out of the com¬ 
monwealth; and the lauds Ixdonging to each city, incapable of apiuo- 
priation to private owners, are tilled hy all its citizens in succession. 


33. A prliaiit Jtili.ui eeclesiastic, Folidoro di C’cistello. '"lio 
took the iiaiiie of Polydoi'e having oldaiiiod tiirougli 

the influence of liis unch', a cardinal, tJie archdeaconry of 
Wells and other I'litglish preferment, composed in Latin an 
Auf/Jica Ifislorid in twcnty-.si.x; hook.s, dedicating it to Jlonry 
VriT. This history at first came down to 1 -j 09; in a later 
edition Polydore added another hook, continuing it to 
153H. 

John Mair, or IMajor after having taught .scliola.stic theo¬ 
logy at Paris, hecauto a professor at Llasgcnv and tlicu at St. 
Andrews. He wrote in l-ddl, in Latin, a JJiator’nf de (resti-! 
Hcotonini, giving a liriof .suminary of the chief allairs, both in 
England and )Scotlaud, from the carlic.st time.s to tiro acoe.ssinu 
of Herrry VITI. A work of greater preteirsion, the J/inforia 
Scotoriuii of Hector Bocce or Boetius, appeared at Pai'is ii\ 
1520. Bocce, horui at Hurrdee, received his education at the 
university of Pari,s, where he woir the frierrdsliip and esteenr of 
Erasmus. His history, which he professes to fourrd oir aircient 
documents (rrever afterwards forthcorrtirrg) preserved at Iona, is 
full of the wildest lictions ; but heiirg writterr with connexiotr 
and vigour, and conceived irr a patriotic spirit, it became widely 
and lastingly popular. It is in seventeen books, and descends 
from the earliest trrires to the death of James I. irr 1437. 
William Stewart (1531-5) translated it irrto Scottish verse (see 
this version in the Rolls series), and Joirn Bellendcrr, about 
1540, turned it into Scottish prose. 

The regular series of English prose chronicles conimoncos 
in this period. The earliest is the C/ironicle of England, by 
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John Capgrave,* who dedicated the work to Edward IV. It 
opens with the creation of the world, and comes down to 
1416. It appeared about the year 1463, but was never printed 
till it came out in the Rolls series. Robert Fabyan was an 
alderman and sheriff of London in the reign of Henry VII. ; 
his Concordmice of Starjfea, giving the history of England from 
the fabulous Brutus to the year 1185, wa published after the 
author’s death in 1516. Successive subsequent editions of this 
work continued the history to 1559. More published -a, llinlortf 
of Eichard III. (or, as it is also called, of Edward V.), un¬ 
finished, in 1513. This work, observes Hallam, ‘appears to 
me the first example of good English language ; pure and f»er- 
spicuous, well-chosen, without vulgarisms or pedantry.’^ Ed¬ 
ward Hall, an under-sheriff of London, wrote in 1542 a 
chronicle, entitled tlie Union of ihr Two Noble Families of 
Lancaster and Fork, bringing the narrati\e down to 1532. 
Richard Grafton, himself the author of two independent 
chronicles in the redgn of Elizabeth, printed in 1548 a new 
edition of Hall, with a continuation to the ejid of Henry's 
reign. A curious biographical work, llhistrvn,i. Majoris Bri¬ 
tannia Scri})tornni Smntnariinn, was -written by John Bale 
(a Carmelite friar who renoujiccd his vows, joined tlie re¬ 
formers, and afterwards became Prote.stanL bisljop of Ossory) 
in 1548. The accuracy of this writer may bo judged of by 
the fact, that in the article on Chaucer, ho tixe.s the dab' of 
the poet's death in 1450, and in the list of his works iiicludes 
the F<dls of Princes (which was by Lytlgafe), and omits the 
Canterhurj! Talcs. 

The first edition of (he Sinniiairium cnulainod nine ‘ceuliuics,’ cacli 
ociitnry coubi.stmg o£ notices on one hundrecl aiitlwis. In the second 
edition (Basle, 1559), li\c additional centuries were inserted, on authors 
omitted in the former nine. Thi.s book, though mu.st iiiitrustwmrthy in 
detail.s, is still of great \’aluc to the Jit.erai-y stndonl, on account of the 
number of a.ncient works, the liist lines of which arc usually given, 
specified in its pages. 

34. Not much of the theological writing of Ihe period pos¬ 
sessed more than a passing value. Portions of it are indirectly 
interesting, as illustrating manners and customs, or as tinged 
with the peculiar humour of the writer. The sermons of 
Bishop Latimer,^ one of the leading reformers, who was burnt 
at the stake under Mary, possess this twofold attraction. 

1 Kxtrai-l Book, art. 31, Tliis author i- better known as, the compiler of the 
Legenda Anglisc, a collection of the lives of English saiuts, written in English 
and founded on the Sanctihgium ot John of Tynemouth, a writer of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

* Literature of Europe, i. lot. 


•* Extriut Book, art. 41, 
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Thus, in prcachiu'' against covetousness, lie coixiplaius of tlio 
great rise in rents and in the price of provisions that had 
taken place in his time, winding up his recital of ^ievances 
with the singular climax,—‘I think, verily, that if it thus 
continue, we shall at lengtli })e constrained to pay for a pig a 
pound.’ The strange humour of the man breaks out in odd 
similes—in unexpected applications of Jiomely proverl)s—in 
illustrations of the great l)y the little, and the little by the 
great. Cranmei-’s works have but small literary value, though 
most important—especially the Letters — from the historical 
point of view. John Bale, already mentioned, Becon, Ridley, 
Hooper, and Tyndale, all composed theological tracts, chiefly 
controversial. More, Bishop Fisher, and Pole were the lead¬ 
ing writers on the other side. 

35. Among these writings we shall selcel for somewhat 
more detailed notice those of Tyndale and ISloif'. Ranged on 
opposite sides in the great controversy, both were sincere and 
earnest men, and both gave te.stimony of their sincerity with 
their blood. William T 5 mdale, a native of (lloucestorshire, 
received his education fit Oxford, wln'nce ho wojit to live with 
a Gloucestershire knight as tutor to lii.s boys. The ecclesias¬ 
tical condition of tin' county xvhile lie was growing up was 
such as might well rouse to indignation his fervid .spirit. Tlio 
see of Worce.ster, in which dioce.se Glouce.stcrshiro was then 
included, had been held by fom- Itiilian prelates in succession, 
who had never set foot in England, but administered the aftairs 
of the diocese through tiicir chancellors. In 1521, Leo X. 
nominated to the sec Giulio do’ Medici, afterwards CleiriBut 
VII.; and Plenry VIIJ. was not .soiry to lu-quie.scc in tlio 
appointment, becau.se part of the arrangement was that Wolsey 
should administer tlie property of the see ; thus the favourite 
was rewarded, and the king not the poorer. Huch shameful 
abuses of power in the highest places implied no breach in the 
network of ecclesiastical ordinance and privilege ; whateior 
■was done or left undone, not a linger -was to be raised, not a 
tongue to be moved, against the clergy ; their immiinitk'S were 
tnaintained by the 8tate with all its po-wer. Tyndale saw no 
remedy for all tliis, except in the circulation of the New Tes¬ 
tament amongst the people in their own language; they would 
then see, he argued, how sweet and easy was -the yoke which 
Christ had imposed on the members of his Church,—how dif¬ 
ferent from the ponderous system which the clergy, aided and 
instigated by the civil power, had developed. He therefore 
devoted his life to the task of translating and circulating the 
Scriptures, especially the New Testament. He was obliged to 
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carry on the work abroad : liis first (‘dition of the New Testa¬ 
ment was printed in 1527, partly at tkilosne and partly at 
Worms. ' Till! impressiou was then sent over to England, but 
the liisliops endeavoured to suppre.'-s it. Warlrim, and after¬ 
wards Tonstall, llisliop of London, bought up all the ciipies 
lliP}' could lay tlieir hands on ami burnt them—a proceeding 
not likely io answer iheir purpose, since printer and translator 
thus obt.iincd a jirofil on die lalionr and capil.il c.vpended, and 
were greatly encouraged to set to work instant l_y and jirint 
more. On thi.s tir.st vm-.sion all the later vcr.sion.s were 
founded. The king, with his usual inconsistency, after liai iiig 
allowed the bishops to suppress Tyndale’s Testament, and after 
liaving perllap.s given the information to tlie goM'rninent of the 
Belgian jirovinces, whicli led to the arrest and imprisonment 
of Tyndale in ]5;5.5, and his death at tlie stake in lodd, from 
that time changed his mind, and not only allowed tlie version to 
circulate freely, hut caused it to he printed )>y Ids orvn printer, 
witli the traaslator’.s name on the title-page. 

Tynda]e’.s theological writings can hardly claim to he re- 
gard“d a.s literature. The chief among tliem are,—his -In.'mvr 
to t'!ir 2'hoiiiati Mon'x Dhdo<i>i>' (1521), Ids J^r(tctisi‘ of J’ri'Jatf.'i 
(1520), and Ids treatise On Trorifs 'rfutanoott ; this last was 
found among Ids pa])(>r.s after Ids death. Tiiere is a fund of 
rough homely force beliiud all that tin* man writes ; a c|uality 
noticealile also in Beeon, and Bradford, and otlii'rs of these 
early reformers. At the same time lie is unspeakahly coarse, 
jirone to libellous im)iutation, and (pnte devoid of any spirit of 
ju.stl($ or cliarity h)wards Ids oj>ponents. Here is a slight 
.sample of Ids styh'. More in his l)iah>giit>, had spoken of 
faith ; Tyndale replies : ‘ Master More ineaiietli, of the be.st faith 
that ever he felt. Bv all likeliliood he knovieth of none other, 
but sueh as may .stand with all wickedness, neither in Inmself 
nor in his ju’elaies. Whorefori', inasiuiich as their faith may 
•stand with all that Christ hateth, T am sure' he louketh but for 
small thank.s of (fod for his defeuiliiig of tliem ; and tlierefore 
he playeth surely, to take his reward here of our holy patri- 
arehs.’ He is always harping iii thi.s way on the suiiposeil 
fact of More having been hired by the bishops to write for 
them. But ^ve have it on the testimony of lloper, More’s son- 
in law, that wlien the bi.shops and clergy in Convocation, j/ro- 
bably in 1522, agreed to present More with the sum of four 
thousand pounds, in aeknowledgmentof the labour and expense 
in which his controversial writings had involved him, lie 
refused to accept one farthing, cither for him.self or for any 
utember of his family. 


N 
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The Pmctisn of Prelntfit is a vip;ovovis (h'nunciatioii of the 
malpractices of liishops; in it he urges .secular princes aucl 
lords, as WyclifFe liad done hefore him, to dcpri%e et‘clesia.stical 
persons of that temporal power hy which tliey euicroached on 
the rights of the laity. Tt must have lioen such writings as 
this, and the dealings wliich as chaneellnr lu' liad had witli tlu' 
writers, joined perhaps to a ,scn.se of the weakness of the 
lu.sliops’ harness in more tlian one important place, that made 
More once say to Ropeu-, whim the latter was talking in a 
boastful and .sanguine way about the pTosperous condition of 
the Commonwealth : ‘ Trotho it is so indeed, . , . and yeti 
praie God that some of us, as highe as we seem to sit upon the 
mountain,s. ti’eading herctikes under our feet like ants, live not 
to see the day that we would gladly be at league and eomposi- 
tioir with them, to let them liave their eluniiies quietly to 
thcmselve.s, so that they would he contented lo let us ha^e ouvs 
quietly to ourseh'es.' 

The ])amplilet 0>i T/vrfu T<xUiiiiinU discussi's a will tiiade 
by a Mr. Tracy, a Glouee.ster.shire gentliuuan, iit bl.K, in which 
ho directed in a pointed manner that no money sliould be paitl 
after his death for the benefit of his sold, and that no part of 
his property .should goto the Cluireh. For this the eluuieellor, 
and Dr. Parker, who admiiii.stered the diocese for it.s Italian 
nishop, actually caused the body of Tracy to be exlnimed and 
cast forth out of consecrated ground ! It was found, howiwer, 
that the canon law would not .sanction this, and the clianccllor, 
being sued by the relatives, w'a.s eondeimied and lieaiily fined. 

136. The eontroi ensial and de\ otional works of Sir Thomas 
More can only lie mad in black lidter, never having tiecn re¬ 
printed since they were first collected and jmblished in ir).')?. 
The change of religion, and the fact that several of the pole¬ 
mical tracts were written liastily to meet .some special occa.sion, 
arc enough to account for this neglect. Yet the thoughts of so 
powerful and .so cultivated a mind, though here preseiited in a 
somewhat crude and unsatisfaetovy foini, are worth more atten¬ 
tion than tliey ha\ e receii ed. TJie followdiig list, therefoi’e, with 
tlio descri])tions of wdiicli some notices of his impri.sonmeiit and 
death are intermixed, will ho found not devoid of interest. 

(1) A Treatise on the Vvnr Last Thhujs (1522).—Thi.s i.s a 
devotional tract, containing some eloquent passages j it includes 
notices of the seven deadly sins, and ends uuiujished. 

(2) A DiaJot/nc,^ in four fiooks, chiefly on the woi'shij) of 
iinage.s, on praying to .saints, and on julgrimages,—again.st ‘the 
pestilent .secte of Luther andTyndale.’ Jt wa.s this woi’k, pub- 

' Extract S<ioh, flrt, 37. 
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lishod in 1 ddS, to which Tyiidale ^\'rotp tho ‘.Aiisacr,’noticed 
in § ilT). 

(3) Tho of /^oitfu. —Tliis n.is w littou in IniS), 

ao'iiin&t tliosc who denied lliat tliore was a pui'i^atui'y, and ('spe¬ 
cially against a liook tliat, }ia(> r<'eeii(]y ajipeaced, cititk'd 77ir 
,S7//j/>Jiruflo}i of Jhyi/ar.t. Moi-e det('ii''s tin- power of the keys, 
and the plenitude of authority in hinding and loosing given to 
St. Peter and lii.s successoi-s; he maintains a'.<-o that souls in 
pain may he relie’ced hy masses, pi-ayec'., and g(jod works. 

(d) T/io ConfaUtrioii of Tijiidolf’s Ans/ivrif]r):V2). —Of tins 
imiuenso treatise, seven hooks are occupied with the confuta¬ 
tion of Tyiidalo ; the eighth is an argument against ‘Friar 
Earnes’s church;’ the nintli, .summing up all that lias gone 
hefore, is ‘a recapitulation and summary proof that the 
coimi m knowen Catlinlic Churclie is tlie verye true Oliurclie 
of Christ.’ There is much in this work that is powerfully and 
elotpieutly argued, lie iudulgi's in mucli .sevc'iity of censure 
and sarcasm against Tyndale, .say.s that seieral years of late 
have heeu ‘ plentuous of eiil hook<‘s,’and names among tlieir 
writers Jaye, Tliorpe, Constantine, IJaylield, and Fritli. Friar 
Earues’s theory of an invisible clnirch, comj(o-.ed of tlie elect 
and the pure, is evamined in tlie (dglith hook. 

(h) TIm Apologij (1333), for Ins previous controversial 
writings, wiis written soon after lie had resigned tlie (li’eat 
from the fear of coming into collision witli the king on 
the marriage (juestion. in this Avork lie say's that it always 
liad been, and still Avas, his opinion that it Avas ‘a thing A'eiy 
good and prolitahlo, that t!ie Scripture, Avell and truely’ trans¬ 
lated, should be in the Englishe tongue; ’ oidy lie did not 
believe either in the competency or the good faith of those aa Iio 
AA' ere at tlie time engaged in the task. 

(6) The DcbeJlncjjon of Solf'Ju ond Bhanoe (1333).—This 
treatise Avas occasioned by the appearance of a Avoi'k called 
SnBm and Biznno’fty ow vy'ho .styled himself ‘ the Pacifier,’ 
and impugned More’s Apologij. 

(7) A Dinlof/ue of Comforte ayainsl Tribidari/nn (l.’)31) Avas 
written in the Tower. After resigning the seals in 1332, More 
was not inole.sted for some time. In 1533, on the death of 
Warham, Oranmer Avas made Archbishop of Canterhury, and 
by his management the king obtained a diA'orce, and married 
Anne Boleyn. An act Avas passed to regulate the .sucee.ssion, 
and to tliis act a form of oath was attached, recognising the 
king as .supreme head of the cliurch in England. All the 
hishops, except Fisher, Bishop of Roeliester, took this oath 
Avheii tendered to theiii, Sloro, being knoAvn to hold that the 
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oath could not lawfully he taken, was Hiunnioiied to ajipear 
before the primate at Lambeth in April lEiiU. A hitter to 
his daughter, Margai-et Roper, wi-itteii in that mcmtli, tells 
how he had appeared accordingly before' (Ji'anmer and a great 
number of the clergy; how he Jiad Ix'en pressed on all sides to 
take the oath, but, tliough not blaming any that took it, had 
still refused; Jiow tlie ar'chbi.siiop pix'.ssed him with a sophis¬ 
tical argument, to whicli ho did not at the moment see the 
answer; and liow he saw Latimer amusing himself at horse¬ 
play with his friends in the Lambeth garden. Sof)n after¬ 
wards he was committed to the Tower, and his jiroperty, 
though he had taken the precaution to convey it to his wife 
and children, was seized by the king. 

The Dialo(j}u' af Vomforh^, ffv., is an eloquent, composition. 
It purports to be a translation from a Latin work by an Hun¬ 
garian author, who, writing at a time alien his countrymen 
were under the continual terror of a Turkish invasion, animates 
them to face these dangers by the help of ivligion and nivine 
philosophy. The work has been .several times printed. 

37. During two years and more, wliilc More was in the 
Tower, ho wrote, so far as opportunities ser\ ed, continually ; 
when ink was denied him, lie made use of a piece of coal. On 
the 5th May, 153n, he writes to hi.s daughter that lu' had just 
seen Raynolds, a Brigittine monk of the Sion convent, and 
three Carthusians, led to execution for denying the royal 
supremacy ; hi.s refleelions on what he had seen are note¬ 
worthy. Soon after this lie was indicted of liigh trea.son, for 
‘ malitiouslie, traitorouslio, and divi'llislilie ’ denying the king 
to be the supreme head of the CJiurch of England. At his 
trial, the particulars of which were related to Rojier, his son- 
in-law, by some who were present, he .said, among other things, 
that to give the king this .supremacy involved a manife.st 
violation of Magna Cliarta, the iivst clause cif which provided 
‘ quod Anglicaiia ecclesia lihera sit, et halieat omnia jura sua 
integra etillresa (that the English Churcli .should be free, and 
have all its rights entire and inviolate). Audley, tlie new 
chancellor, urged upon him strongly the consent of the bi,shops 
and the universities in favour of the doctrine, but Moi'e re¬ 
plied that the majority of the bishops in Cliristendom, to say 
Jiothing of the saints in lieaven, condemned it. The scene that 
followed the tiial is familiar to all readers—the condenmtxl 
man issuing from the hall of nnju.st judgment, his Margaret 
rushing in among the guards and falling upon Ids neck, 
kissing him with a passion of love and grief, he blessing and 
comforting her, all the bystanders Aveeping. 
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All tlio k‘tt(‘r.s written by More from tlic To\\or arc full of 
iutercst. lu mu of them be explains to (Iroiuwell the growtli 
of liiw present convictions on the authority of tlie Holy Sec ; 
saying that ho wa.s oi'iginally httle inclined to believe Ihe 
primacy of the poiie to be of divine institution, but that, after 
reading tho king’s Jsseriio A' -ramf-ntorinn, he had 

been led to examine the (pies!ion, and, after much study of 
the Fatlu'rs, had betome cou\inced that tlie doctrine was 
true. 

(.S) A Trentisfi upon the J\txgion qfC'/irigf (l.'id'i). Tho in¬ 
troduction to this unfinished tract, which is founded on the 
narratives in all the four (lospels, is very beautiful. In a 
colophon the editor has ajipended these word.s : ‘ Sir Thomas 
More wrote no more of this woorke; for when he had written 
this fa.re, he s\as in prison kept so streyght, that all his bokes 
and penue and ynke and pa)»er wa.s taken from hyni, and sone 
after was he putte to death.’ 

Beside.s the works ahoso miumerated, there are extant 
several Iledifadons and y'/voyo-.s, written v ith a coal in the 
Tower. In these we see that ]iaj>py -wit, that shaping imagi- 
Tiixtxon, riiocrgfi chaAtt’iied by iortff saderiag’, .■ctii? A'ec'ping their 
lustre undiinined ov('u to the glorious close. More was brought 
to the block on tho Gth July The Emperor Charles V,, 

on hearing of it, .said to tin* Englisli amba.ssador, ‘ We would 
ratlier ha\ e lo.st the best city of our dominions than such a 
worthy couns(*llor.’ 

38. The close of the period was adoined by the scholarship 
and refined good .sense of Roger Ascham. A native of York¬ 
shire, he wa.s sent ai an early age to Cambridge, and during a 
lengthened resideiiCe there diligently promoted the study of 
the new learning. In I fill he wrote and dedicated to Henry 
VTIT. liis To.rophihis, a trc.atise on Archery, in which, for 
military and other rea.son.s, lie deprecate.s the growing disu.se 
of that noble art. His exertions wore vain ; w*e hear indeed 
of the bow as still a formidable weapon at the battle of Pinkie 
in 1547, but from that date it disiipjiears from our military 
history. In 1.550 A.scliam ivent to Germany as secretary to 
Wir Richard Morri&ine,wdio was then proceeding as amba.ssador 
to the Imperial Court ; and in 1553, while at Brussels, lie 
wrote in the form of a letter to a friend in England, a eui’ious 
unfinished tract, in which the character and career of Maurice 
of Saxony, whose successful enterprise he had witnessed, and 
of two or three other German princes, are described with much 
acuteness. 

In 1553 he ivas appointed Latin Secretary to Edward VI., 
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and retained the office (the same that Milton held nndcr Crom- 
■vvcll) during the reign of Mary. On the acces.sion of Elizaheth 
he received the additional appointment of reader in the learned 
languages to the Queen. Elizabeth u.sed to take lessons from 
him at a stated hour each day. In 1563 ho wrote his School- 
master, a treatise on education.' This work was never finished, 
and was printed by his widow in 1571. The sense and acute¬ 
ness of many of his pedagogic suggestions have been much 
dwelt upon by Johnson. An excellent biography of Ascham 
may be found in Hartley Coleridge’s Korthfrii Worthies. 

39. Joliu Hoiirchicr,Lord Berners, hIio .sceni'^ to luivc been tbe little 
nephew of Juliana liorners (see lla.^elwotKl's etl, of the '■ Booli of ,S'f. 
Athans’), made a good translation of Froissart at the conimnnd of 
Henry VJII.; this was printed in ITig;). He aKo translated from the 
French the Oolden holic of Marcos Aurelius, i c., the ‘ Jledilations ’ of 
that emperor, and the romance of Jlnon do Borderur ; this last has been 
lately reprinted, bir Thomas Elvot, a oonrtier in tlie time of lleniy 
VIII., is the author of the political fre.'iti.-c called 'Htc dinurnour. The 
book is drclicatod to the king, and w'as first ])ubli^hed in Jr/.I]. Ex¬ 
perience and reading of the ancients,he tells us, have qualified him, and 
inclination incited him, to write of ‘the form of .a ju.ste publiko weale.’ 
Such an opening makes us think of I’lato’s Bcpnhlic, or Itlore's Utopia, 
or, at the least, Forte.seue’s AhsoJute and Limited Monarclnj. But the 
promise was not kept, nor co\dd it well have bei n kept; for who tliat 
had any regard for hb life, and was not hojieksslv senile in nature, 
could have written freely and fully on political cmc.stions under the 
horrible despotism of Henry VIII. ? Alter the lirst few jiages, the 
author slidc.s into the subject of education for the remainder of the 
first book; the second and third book.*, again, with tlie exception of a 
few pages, form an ethical trenti.^e on \irtucs and vices, with hut slight 
reference to the hearing of these on the work of govermnimt. In the 
brief ]iortion which is political, Elyot argues on behalf of ranks and 
degrees among men from the cxample.s of subordination afforded in the 
kingdoms of uatiire. Superior knowledge he <Icems to he, in itself, the. 
best and most legitimate title to superior honour. Monarchy, as a form 
of government, lie sets aliovc aristocracy and demoenu y. He draws an 
argument from a beehixe:— 

‘ In a little beaste, wduelic of all otlier is nio'-t to be mervailed at, I 
nieane the Bee, is Icfte, to man by nature a perjietual figure of a just 
governaunce or rule ; who have among them one principall bee for their 
governour, which cxeclleth all other in greatnesso, yet hath ho no 
prickc or stingo, but in him is moro knowledge than in the residewe.’ 


* JSs'tmct Bimi. art. 41. 
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i<LiZAiM:ni\N rr.nioi). 

1. Ttiis is the ;.(ol<l(Mi or Aii';nst,<ui of En^lisli liforatuiC'. 

Atfrr ^.s brilliant uu<l<*r Ch:uK-( 0 ', a jx'iiod of jio^orty 

aucl foc'bloiiess had coiitiiiuod for nioiv than a hundred and fifty 
years. Seiaile in thought and stiff in exju-es^ion, it reuiaiued 
unvivified by geiu'u.s e\ou during tlie iir.st lialf of the reign of 
Elizabeth ; and Italy v ith her Ariosto and lasso, France ^\ith 
1)1') Marot and Rabelais, Fortugal with her Camoen.s, and eacu 
Spain with her Ercilla, appeared to liavc oulsti-i]>ped England 
in the rues' of faiiH'. Henei Sir Philip Sydney in his /)/•// )irr e/ 
Po(‘si'’^ wi'itten shf/rtly before' liis death i)i I^Sb, alt^r award¬ 
ing a certain meed of praise to Sai-k-v ilh', Surn'V, and Spenst-r 
(uliose first woik liad Intf l.itely ajipeared), does not ‘I’enieia- 
ber to hare se’en ir uiy Timre [English jioets] fliat hare ]iO(‘tical 
sinews in tlK'in.’ Cradually a change became apj>ai’ent. The 
y'orndi.se of Di‘i-ici)<, a collection of poenia jiubiislu'd in 

1578, I'oatains jiieccs by Richard Edvards, Jasper Heyvood, 
and others, \vhi( h 'vineea skill of poetical h.indling not before 
met with. Enj/land'x llolicon, a poetical inisci'llanv (comprising 
fugitirc pieces composed In'tsveen USO and 1 CtKb. tovhich 
Sidney, Raleigh, Lodgt', and Marlowe eontributed, is full of 
genuine and native beauties. Spensi'r publislied tin' first three 
hook.s of the Facrif Queene in lf>90 ; Shakspere began to write 
for the stage about the year 17)86 ; the Fssnj/s of Francis Bacon 
werelirst piihli.shed in 1597 ; and the first portion of Hooker’s 
great work on EccJeginxtlcal Eolitij appeared in 1591. 

2. The peaceable and tirndy settled state of the eouufry 
after 1558 was largely instrumental in the lise of this Hteraiy 
greatness. Qui'i'ii Elizahefh, srho.se sagacity detected tlie one 
paramount political vant of the country, concluded in the 
sc'cond year of lier I'cign a rather inglorious peace with Fmuco, 
and devoted all her energies to the svork of sti'engtheiiing tho- 
power of her government, passing good laws, and improving 
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the internal administration of the kingdom. Tlie consequence.s 
of the duratile internal }>cace thus estahlished rvere astonish¬ 
ing. Men hogan to trade, fainn, and build willi renewed vigour ; 
a great breadth of fore.st land wa.s i-pclaijned ; travellers went 
forth to ‘discover islands far away,’ and to o|>eu new outlets 
for commerce ; wealth, tln'ough thi.s nudtipHed activity, poured 
into the kingdom ; and that general jiro.sjau'ity wa.s the re,suit 
which led her subjects to invest the sovereign, under whom all 
this was done, with a hundred virtues and shining qualities 
not her own. Of this feeling Shak.sperc Ix'came the mouth¬ 
piece and mirror :— 

Pile shnll be loved and fc.ircd ; her (iwn .'-hall ble.cs her; 

Her foes shako ]ike a field of beaten eenr, 

And h;ing their head.s witli .sorrow ; good gu)w.■^ With lier ; 

Ju hn' ihit/s ircnj man xJtall rat in mifihj 
/ 'ndrr J/in oirn rinr, mhat heplanla, anil mnij 
The merry wnyx n/j>earc to all l,ix »i lylihoarx.' 

There ‘.s indeed a reverse to tin'])ietnre. Irtdafid w; s devas¬ 
tated in thi.s reign with (ire and sword ; atid (In' minority in 
England who adliered to tin- ancient faith became the \iethns 
of an organised .system of j'X'i'.secution and idufnier. Oimn a 
hook by Cardinal Allen, and a scene of mart 3 'red priests, of 
harried and plundei’od laymen, of tortured consciences ainl 
bleeding hearts, will blot out from your vi('w the smiling 
images of peace and plenty almvo jxn-trayc'd. The ma.ss of the 
people, however, wont <juietl 3 ' with tlio government, helioving 
—and the circumstances of the time wen' sucli a.s to lend some 
colour to the belief—that to adin're to the po])e meant, not 
merely jirefereiioe for tlie old religion, but al.so sympathj- witli 
.Spain, disloyalty to England, and aid and comfort to her ene- 
mie.s all ov'er the world. 

Wealth and ease brought leit.ure iu their train ; and leisure 
demanded entcrtainnu'nt, Jiot for tin' body only, but also for 
the mind. The people, for amu.semeiit’s .sake, took up tlie old 
popular drama, wliieli had come doun from tin* very beginning 
of the middle age.s ; and, after a j)roce.s.s of gi-adnal transform¬ 
ation and elahoration hy inferior hands, devehqiod it, in Llie, 
mouths of its Sliakspere, .Tonson, and Fletcher, ii>to the world- 
famed romantic drama of England. As the reading class in¬ 
creased, so did the nund>er of tho.se who strove to minister to 
its desires ; and although tlie religious convulsions wliich 
society had undergone had checked the movement toward.s a 
complete and profound appreciation of antiquity, which had 

J IJenry VIIf, act V. 3c. 5. 
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been commenced by Colet, More, and Erasmus, in the univer¬ 
sities, so that England could not tben, nor for c-puturies after¬ 
wards, jn-oduce scholars in any wa\ comparable to those of tlu; 
Continent, yet the number of translatioiis whicli were made of 
ancient authors proves that there was a general taste for at 
lea.st a siiijorhcial learning, and a rer. wide diltusion of it. 
Translation soon led to iiuitatiou, and to the projection of new 
literary works on tlio purer principles of art disclosed in the 
classical authoi s. Tim epics of Ariosto and T.isso were also 
ti-anslated, the former by Ifarrington. the latter l)y Carew and 
Fairfax ; and the fact shows both liow eagerly the Italian 
literature was .studied liy people of educatim\, and how general 
must have been the dilfu.sion of an intellectual taste. Spen-ser 
doubtless framed his allegory in emulation of the Orlando of 
Ariostc, and the form rtkI idea of liacoTi's A.s’.«o//.s were pro¬ 
bably suggested (o him by the dJitsai/s of Moutaigne. 

Let U.S noAv briefly trace tlie progress, and de.scribe the prin¬ 
cipal achieveumiits, in poetry and in )'vose writing, during the 
period under consideration. 

PoetsSpenser, Sliakspere, Southwell, Warner, Daniel, 
Drayton, Donne, Davies, Lodge, Chapman, Marston, Gas¬ 
coigne, Sidney, Tusser, Marlowe, Raleigh; Translators. 

n. Ajiiong the poets of the period, Spenser holds the first 
rank. The appeaiance of his Shrplu'ard'ti Cnhoulcr, in l-ITO, 
was eoi)sidej-ed hy lii.s contemporaries form an epodi in the 
history of Englisli jxietry. This poem is dedicated to Sidney, 
and in an introductory epistle, feigned to come from a thii’d 
liand, addressed to his friend (lahriel llaivey,’ the poet enters 
into some curious particulars ixcspecting the diction of his 
work. Ho commences the epistle hy quoting from the ‘ old 
famous poet’ Cliaucer, and also from Lydgate, wlioni he calls 
‘a worthy .scholar of so excellent a master.’ The Cahoidar 
itself, partly by the larg e us(! of allit«iratioii , partly by an 

i llarvcy Avns a ii.-Uivo of Saffron Waliloii, ard an o.irly and firm friend of 
Sucnser, rvlio celebrates liiin as ‘ Hobbinol’ in the Shi/ilimrcTit {'nlender. Jii 
liis youth he ivrote Orntnlatimirs YnhVnunfvx, —t'oriirnliiLstions from .SaltVon 
Walden,—a betiii elo^iae poem in lioiionr of ICli^abetli. In amitlier early pro¬ 
duction ,—Fnure Lrttem rriiil ct'rlaine Sonni'fii,—ho desil'es that he may ho 
‘cpitaplied (he inventonr of th.c Eni;li'h licxamcter,’ an absnrd form ('f that 
metVR Vfhieh Stnnihurst and others aeloptcd (see below, § 21), hut \\ hieh did 
not long hold its ground. Harvey inirodueed Spencer to Sir Philip Sidney, 
perhaps also to I.eiee.stcr. 5\’ilh Spenser he jnddished in 15S0 '/'/in'r jirojier and 
icittie familiar Letters, on an i arllnjiiahe that had recently occurred, and on * our 
English reformed versifying,’ by which wa.s cJjieUi' meant the Jiexameter. 
(Warton’s English Ynetrv, iv. 200 ; IJaslcn'ootVs yl?icie»t Critical Essays, bond. 
1816.) . > > f 
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express allusion in the epilogue, supplies us with e\ iilenco that 
he was a diligent I’eader and admirer of the Vision of Piers 
Plownianhy Langland. These tl iree wore his English mod els : 
he was young and full of enthusiasm, and there is little wonder 
if their poetical diction, which, if obsolete, was eminently 
striking and picturesque, commended itself to his youthful 
taste more than the composite English current in his own day. 
His words are as follows :—■ 

‘And first of the wordes to speake, 1 graunt they bee some¬ 
thing hard, and of most men unused, yet both English, and 
also used of most excellent authours and most famous j)oets. 
In whom, whereas this our poet hath bin much travailed and 
thoroughly read, how could it be (as that w'orthy oratour 
sayde), but that walking in the sunne, although for other 
cause he walked, yet needes he mouglit. be sunburnt ; and 
having the sound of those auncient poets still ringing in his 
eares, he mought needes in singing hit out som<‘ of their tunes ? 
But whether he useth them by siieli casualtie and eu.s'ome, or 
of set purpose and clujise, as tliinking them fittest for such rus- 
ticall rudenesseof shepheards, either for that their rough sound 
would make his rimes more ragged at\d rusticall,or else because 
such old obsolete Avordes are most used of country folke, sure 
I thinko, and thinke T thinkc not amisse, that tln'y bi-ing great 
grace, and, as one would say, anthoritie to the verse. . . , 
But if any will rashly blanu' his purpose in choise of old a)id 
unwonted wordes, him may 1 more justly ))]aim> and tomlemne, 
or of witlessc headinesse in judging, or of heodlos hardinesse in 
condemning; for, not marking the compasse of his bent, lie 
will judge of the length of his cast: for, in my ojiinion, it is 
one especial praise of many which are due to this poet, that he 
hath laboured to restore, as to their I'ightfull heritag(“, such 
good and naturall Englisli wordes as liave be('ne long time out 
of use, and almost clean disherited, wdiich is the only cause 
that our mother tongue, whicli truly of itself is both full 
enough for prose and stately enough for verse, liath long time 
been counted nio.st bare and l>arren of both. Which default, 
when as some endeavoured to salvo and recure, they patched 
up the holes with pieces and rags of other languages, borrowing 
here of the French, thei'e of the Itiilian, everywhere (d the 
Latin; not weighing how ill those tongues accorded with 
themselves, but much worse with ours; so now they have 
made our English tongue a gallimaufrey,' or liodge-podgo of all 
other speeches.’ 

The twelve eclogues of the ShqjJteard’s Calender (Spenser, 
’ From the French Calimafrce ; hut the origin of the word is unknown. 
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relying on an erroneous etymology, spells tlie word o’glogues) 
are imitations, so far as their form i.s eoncenied, of t he past oral 
poe try of Theocritus and Y irgil. As with these poets, the 
pastimes, loves, and disappointments of his shepherds, Cuddie, 
Colin, Hobbinol, and Piers, form the subject-matter of several 
eclogues. In others, more seriou*^ theme' are handled. In the 
fifth, seventh, and ninth, for instance, the abuses both of the 
old and the new Church discussed, the chief ground of 
attack being the laziness and caoVetousness of prelates and 
clergy ; the fourth is a panegyrical oii Queen Elizabeth j 
in the tenth is set forth ‘ the perfect pattern of a poet ; ’ the 
eleventh is an elegy on a lady who is namod Dido.' In the 
tenth, the poet anticipah's, as IVElton afferwards did, the 
loftier strain to which he felt that his genius would ere long 
impel linn, 

4. In l.'iHO, Spenser attained tlu' object of liis desire.s, being 
appointed Secretary to the Lord Crey of W ilton, on his nomi¬ 
nation to the vice-royalty of Ireland. To thi.s .stay in Ireland 
wo owe Spenser’s only pro.se work, his r/e/c of fhr Stftte of 
Ireland, which, though presented to the (I'ueen in manuscript 
in IfiOfi, was for political reasons held back from publication 
till the year 16.‘3:i. His connection -with great men was now 
established, and we cannot doubt that hi.s great intellect and 
remarkable powers of application made him a nio.st erticient 
public servant. Nor wu're his services left imrewairded. He 
received, in L'iyG, a grant of Kilcolinan Castle, in the county 
of Cork, together with .some three thousand acres of land, 
being part of the fnrfeited estates of the Earl of Desmond. 
Erom this time to his death, in 15!j!,>, few piirticulars are 
known about him, but he seimis to ha\e resided chiefly in 
Ireland, and there to haAU' compo.sed his greate.st work, 7'he 
Faerie Qneene. His fi-iend Sir Waiter Raleigh, to whom The 
Faerie Qneene is dedicated, i.s thought to Iuiao introduced him 
to Queen Elizabeth, whogranted him, in l.bDl, a pension of flfty 
pounds a year. In 1598 oecuiTcd a ri.sing of the Irish, headed 
hy O’Neill, the famous Earl of Tyrone, which, after the defeat 
of the English general, Bagnal, extended to Munster; for a 
time there was no safety for Englisli settlers out.side the walls 
of fortified place.s. Speirser had to flee from his castle, which 
WRS taken and burnt by the insurgents ; his infant child is 
said to have peri.shed in the flames. In the greatest trouble 
and affliction, ho crossed over to England, and died a few 
months afterwards in a lorlging-housc in London, being only in 
his forty-sixth year. 


r Extract Bmk, art, 64, 
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f). Out of tlie twelve Looks composing, or wliich ought to 
comjM>se, llip Fan'll' Qiirnii', we have hut six iti au entire state, 
containing the ‘ Legends ’ of the Red Ci'oss Knight, Sir 
Guyon, Britoinartis, a lady knight, Camhel and Triainond, Sir 
Artegall, and Sir Calidorc. In the characters and adventures 
of these heroic per.sonages, the virtues of holiness, teniperants', 
chastity, friendship, justice, and couiiesy are severally illus¬ 
trated and portrayed. Of the remaining six Ijooks, Ave pos¬ 
sess, in two cantos on Mutability, a fragment of the Lt'gend on 
Constancy. AVhether any or what other portions of them 
were ever xvritten, is not certainly known. 

It would he vain to attempt, witliin the limits here pre¬ 
scribed to us, to do justice to the variety and sjdt'ndour of this 
poem, which, even in its unfinished .state, is more than twice a.^ 
long as the Parndiae Lost. The alh'gorienl form, which, as we, 
have seen, xvas the faA-ourite .style of the mcdia'val jjoets, is 
carefully preserved throughout; hut the interest of the narra¬ 
tive, as full of action and incident as an old romance, and the 
charm of the five, vagrant, open-air life described, make one 
think and care little for the liiddon meaning. ‘ There is some¬ 
thing,’ said Pope, ‘ in Spen.ser, that pleases one as strongly in 
one’s old age as it did in one’s youth. 1 read The Faerie 
Qncenc when I w'as about twidve with a vast deal of delight, 
and I think it gave me as much when 1 read it over about a 
year or two ago.’' An account in some detail of a portion of 
the second book will be found at a later page.'^ 

Spenser devoted himself with ardour to the su])port of the 
rel igious system and policy adopted by Elizabetli and her 
ministers. I’rom hi,s youtli upwards be was an aspirant for 
public employment,—at first with little .success, if the well- 
known complaint^ in Mother I/iihherd's Tale may be taken to 
apply to his oxvn case. He w ould neither have succeeded in 
entering the public service, nor, having entered it, could he 
have retained his po.sition, had he not shown liimself zealously 
affected to the new state of things. Again, as a holder of con¬ 
fiscated lands in Ireland, he personally benefited by that great 
public crime, which, commenced under Elizabeth, wa,s consum¬ 
mated under William of Orange,—the eviction of the Iri.sh 
people from nearly the whole of its own soil, under the pretext 
of imposing upon them a purer faith, [t need not, therefore, 
surprise us to find Spenser typifying by ‘ Gna,’ first, Truth 
and its oneness, secondly, the newly established Church of 
England and Ireland, and by ‘ Duessa,’ first, Falsehood and its 

• Spencels Anecdotes. ® See Crit. Scot. eli. I., Narrative Poetry. 

Fxtract Book, art. 04, 
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multiplicity, secouflly, the aiiciciit Cluin-li, tliiidly, Maiy 
(Juoeii of Scots. This last extension of the allei^ory occurs in 
the ninth canto of Ilode V., wli'-re Diiossa is supposed to be 
])ut on h('i’ trial, and found guilty of the same heinous crimes 
tliat were. imi)utecl to JNJary. uliilo Mercilla (Queen Elizabeth), 
out of the goodness of her heart, delays ^o give effect to the 
judgment. t)a tlie otlnu' liand, Speusei- .seenrs to liave had 
no sym}>athy y ith tlie Puritans. The i-eligions discipline 
liy which the lied (Jross Knight is purified in fhe hou.se of 
Cielia (Book T., Canto \.) has not the le.ist .savour of the teach¬ 
ing of Ceneva, but is borrowed from the rule.s of ancient piety. 
P>y the ‘Blatant Beast’ (Book VJ.), Puritanism, with its 
<le.stroying Iiand and railing bitter Pmgne, appears to l)e in¬ 
tended. Jt is said of liim that after ransacking the monas¬ 
teries, ~ 

Vrom tbern'O into the sacred ebmch lie bmke, 

And rob'd the cbancell, and the dc'-kes duwne tlirew, 

•ilid ahai's foaled, and )daspl)>'‘my ‘■poke, 

.\nd the irnagi", for alt (lieii goodly lies. 

Did cast to groimd, whilst none was them to rew ; 

So all confounded .and disordered tlieic. 


He was subdutsl and Itound hy Sir (ialidoiv. (jv Courtesy ; but 
after a time lie (>scaped, and is now, Spenser intiniate.s, 
pursuing his old trade of d«‘(raeti<>n and slander, almost uu- 
Jt'lniked. Tliis is a clear allusion to the growth of Puiitani.siii 
in the latter part of Eli/.ahetli's I’eigu, aiul to tlie increasing 
loudne.s.s of its elaiiionr against those poruon.sof the e,stahli.shed 
ritual which it disliked 

6. Of th(“ many shortm’ javins left hy Sjienser, none are 
iiiort* noteworthy tliun Th>’ HnhiDiof Timr iuu\ The Tearea of 
tl(<^ The tlr.st, dedicated to Sidney’s sister, the Countes.s 

of Pembroke, is, in its main intention, a lament <ner her nolile 
brother's untimely death. I'he marvellous poetic energy, the 
perfect tiui.sh, the depth of thought, the grace, tmiderness, 
and richness of this pomn make' it eminently illustrative of 
Spenser’s genius.' T)ir Tenn-ii oj M/' Mnaes, puhlisliedin iriftl, 
is an impassioned prote.st against the depraved state of the 
public ta.ste, which at this time, according to Spenser, led 
■society in general t() di'spi.se learning, noliles to sacriliee truo 
fam(‘ to vanity and avarice, and author.s to substitute .servility 
and personality for wit. Each muse bewails in turn the 
miserable condition of that particular branch of literary art 
over which site is supposed to pmside. JMelpomeue, the Muse 


^ Set* (’fit. Sect, ch, 1, Poems, 
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of Tragodv, fraulilv own^ tlmt Iior oecupatloii in EngUiiul is a 

.ainofuiv : — 

Bnl I, that in into Iragedios am .■'killed, 

The flow el (i[ ^'i^, liiid nonglit to InNie me, 

Tbereforc I monriic, and pitifully monc. 
r.eeiinso that ninuming inattor 1 have none. 

Tins might well lie said when, sis yet, no hettnv tj’iigedy had 
ajipeared in England than Saehville’.s (lorhodnc. 

The couiphaint of Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, is different. 
The comic .stage//FoZ flourished, tlianks to one gifted ‘gentle 
spirit ; ’ hut lie was now keeping silence, and rihaldry and 
folly had pos.sc.s.siou of the stage. Tlien eonuss the following 
interesting passage ; — 

All these, and all that cKo fliecomie ■'tago 

With seasoned wit and goodly plea'-aiicc graced, 

Jly which mans life, in hi.s likest image, 
tVas liumed forlh, aio wholly now ilefaeed ; 

And those sweet wits, which wont the like to frame 
Are now dc.sjh.sod, and made a laughing game. 

And he, the man whom Nal ore's self Iiad niado 
To mock liorselfe, and truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter, under mimic shade. 

Oar pleasant Willy, ah ' is dead of late; — 

With whom all joy ami jolly ineiriment 
T.s alsodeadcd and in dolour dront. 

Instead thereof, scofting scurriliti<> 

And scornful folly witlu’onteuipt is c\cpt, 

Rolling in ryines of shameless lihaudry, 
tVTlhout regard or due decorum kept, 

Each idle wit at will ])resumo.s to make, 

And rloth the learned’s task upon him take. 

Hut that same gentle sjiirit, from whose pen 

Large streams of honnie and .sweet nectar flowe, 

Scorning the boldness of such base-born men, 

Whicli dare their follies foith so rashly throwc, 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 

Than so himselfeto inockeric to sell. 

In .spite of Mi’. Todd s petty ohjoctions, I firmly believe that 
here we have Spenser’s triliute to the mighty genius that had 
already given Tico Genthmai of Vrrona, Lome’s Labour’» Lost, 
The Comedy of Erron, and perhaps one or two historical plays, 
to the English stage. 

7. In Colin Clouft comp i/ome nynr'nr, Spenser, having returned to 
his Irish home, describes the visit which he paid to England in 1591, 
the condesoeii-sion of the Queen, and the way.s of the Court;—all under 
the mask of a conversation between .shepherds and shepherdesses. The 
Emre ITtjmnea in honour of earthly and heavenly Love, earthly and 
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lieavrnly .are ■written in lire Clianceri.nn licplnislicli ; tho force 

anil harmony of tho verse are wonderful. Mother Ihibhcnrg Tnic, a 
work of the poel'< youth, is in the heroic couplet; it, is in the main a 
satire, first exposing; wit li a lofty seoin the hypocrisy and self-seeking 
of the new clergy, .and then turning off u paint the meanness, cunning, 
and hardhearlcdness which jrerviidc the atmosphere of a t'ourt. ft i:' 
in this connection that the famous pnss.age o*’ nrs, thought to embody 
his own expeiience, wliieh describes the miserable life of a suitor for 
some favour at (!ourt. Bi'phntiiilu and Asfrophel are elegies, the last 
upon the detith of Sir 1‘hilij) Sidney. The lovely inipti il itymn, Ejjitha- 
lamio/i, was written on the occasion of his marriage ; its metre and 
inoveinent are Pindaric. MtiiojfiitoioK is an elaborate poem, in the fan¬ 
tastic stjle, on the fate of a butterlly. 

The reader will oliaerve that there is a wide interval, in 
re.spect of the jiolish and modern air of tho diction, between 
till'jirodiiction.s of ITiTD and tho.se of IhilO and ir>9 1. One may 
reasonably conjecture that the jierusal of such a jilay a.s I'n'o 
(,'i‘iitlemi‘n of Verowi had led Spenser to modify considerahly 
his youthful theory, giving the jm-feronee to the obsolete 
Engli.sh of a former age. 

Richard Barnfield lias been lately ascertained (.sec Ward'.* Engthh 
Poctu, vol. 1.) to bo the author of two poems in the Ihimonatc Pilgrim, 
which have been often given to Shakspero; thc^e arc, the sonnet begin¬ 
ning ‘ If music and sweet poetry agret-,’ ’ and the ode ‘As it fell upon a 
day." llarnrield was an imitator ;ind fervent admirer of Spenser. 

S. The poems of SI'ak.spere all fall within the early part of 
his life ; they were all composed before 1598. Writing in that 
year, Meres, in the K'iV’.s- 7'rrnxiiri/, say.s,—‘ As the soul of Eu- 
jihorhus was thought to live' in Pythagora-s, so the sweet witty 
soul of Ovid lives it. mellifluous liont'y-tongued Hhakespeare. 
^\’itue.ss his “ Venus and Adonis ; ” Iiis " Lucrece : " his sugared 
sonnets among his j "ivato friends.’ The.se, togetJier with such 
portions of the J'axHwnate Pifijriin. and the Lorpr'x CompJahii 
as may have been hi.s genuine eompr>sition, constit ute tlic whole 
of Shakspere’s poem.s, as distingui.slied from Ids plays. 

Tlie sonnets,^ a Jiundred and tifly-four in num))er, were first 
published by a bookseller, Thomas Thorpe, in 1G09, with adedi- 
cation to a Mr. W. H., ‘the only begetter of these ensuing 
sonnets.’ Yet there are some among them that are twideiitly 
addressed to a woman. I'lie tone of self-humiliating adula¬ 
tion which seems to pervade those of which Mr. M’'. H. wa-s 
the object, has always been a mystery and a trouble to the 
admirers of Shakspere, who have been driven to invent various 
Itypotheses to account for it. Tlie subject is fully discii.ssed 
by Mr. Knight in his I’wtorial Shal-xprre, and briefly handled 
by ilallam in the tliij’d volume of his Literary History. 

DooJif flvt. ^ JhiiL nrf. r»7. 
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It lias been tlioiiglit by some that the Earl of Soiitljaiapfon, Ijoni in 
1573, by others tliat tViiliam Herbert, born in 15S0, who iH'i ame Earl 
of Pembroke in 1601, is intemled l)y ‘tV. II.’ The second supposition 
seema tiic more piroi)able. \Vlir)e.ver was mo.’int, tlio nienfnl condition 
w^iioli produced these sonnets is explained, as we think, witli preat 
force and ju'ohaiiility in a little 1> ink called ‘ An Introduction to llie 
Philosophy of Sliake.spe.are’s Sonnets, by Kicliard Simpson ’ (London, 
1868). ‘ Klirikesj)'are.'.says Air. Simpson, ‘ is always a phih/sopln'r, but 

in his sonnets he is a pliiio.soplier ol lovin’ lie iiuii;i:ines \V. II. to have 
been ‘cither the Kail of Southampton or .soiiu' olliei- yonn^ man of birth 
and wealth, wit and beauty, who had tra\e!l('d into Itidy, and had eoine 
back, brimming over with academies and lo\e-i)hilosophy, with Pctrarcli 
and Platonism, upon which he disputed witli Sh.ikespeare, iiud by his 
discus.sions “beo'ot” the .sonnets.’ The woiks of I’lco di Alirandola, 
Mavhilius Ficinus, and otlier Italian Platoiiisls, abound with inetafihy- 
slcal discu.ssions on love, tlie p;rou'iil-tlie«is of which is to be sought in 
Plato’s Symposiain. They distinenish the vnlear fioiu the eivil lovi‘, and 
both from the chivalrous love: List and highest of all tlie.t place the 
celestial or ideal love, which, excited orio-inalJy by the pure iidiuiratiou 
of the beauty of some beautiful youth, rather tlian of any woman, rises 
gradually upwards to the contemplation of the I'elesti.il or ideal beiuty. 
Mr. Simpson’s little book is well worth a careful stndi. 

9. Of the minor poet.s of the I'lliz.illetlian ao'c, ilie earliest 
in date among those that attained to real distiiietion, was 
Bobert Southwell,* tlto Je.suit, cruelly [mt to death by the 
G-overurneut in 1 ■TO.'), for the crime of having been found in 
England, endeavouring to supply Itis family and friends witli 
priestly ministrations, Hi.s poems, under tlie title of Sf. 
Peter’s Cotnplfiinf, irlth othir Poems, a]i])eiir(‘d in tlie same 
year that lie vs'as executed, and were many times rcjirinted 
during the next forty year.s. Soiitlnvell, it seems, was ibe 
founder of tlio modern English .style of religiou.s ]io(dri-y ; his 
influence and exampli' an'evidmit in tlie work of C'rashaw, or 
of Donne, or of Herliert, or AValler, or any of tliose w liose 
devout lyric.s were admired in later times, (lliaueer liad, it is 
true, shown in the jiroiogue to tlie Prioress’s d’ale, ami in tlui 
poem called his A Ji C in honour of tlie blessed X'irgin, how 
much the English tongue was capable, of in tlii.s direction. 
IJut the language wavs HOW'greatly altered, and (diaucer, though 
admired, wa.s looked upon us no .subject for dii'ect imitation. 
The poets of the time W'ere much more .solicitous to write like 
Ovid than like Isaiah. We may admit the truth, excluding 
only Bpenscr from its application, of Southw'ell’s general 
censure, that— 

‘ In lieu of solemn and devout matters, to wliich in duly 
they owe their abilitie.s, tiny now bu.sy tliemsclves in oxpres.s- 
iiig such pa.ssions as .serve only for testimonies to what un- 
* See bis Poetical IFioA.f, edited by flic late Mr. Turubull, 18.'ki, nud Exhort 
Booh, art. 55, 
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Avorthy afiections they have wedded Ihcii- wills. And because 
the Itesfc course to let them see the error of their works is to 
Aveave a ucav web iu their own loom, 1 have laid a fcAv coarse 
threads together, to invite .some skilfuller wits to go forward iu 
the same, or to begin some liner ])iece, Avliereiu it may be seen 
how Avell A-erse and A'irtue suit togidher.’ 

The precision of Sontha’cll’s language, and its exact adaptati'ia to 
the original and lieriiitil’nl c.jnceptiotis of his xer.sc, an- manifest on a 
carofnl reading of St. Pi ti-r'n Ct'mplaint, the subject of which is the 
remorse of the apo-stle after his three <lenials td Christ. The follow¬ 
ing stanz:' is a good iUnslration of hi.s mauner : --- 

Titles I nitilce tintrnths ; am I a rock, 

Thiit with .so r,off a gale teas overtiirowu ? 

Am 1 til pastor f -r the faith!ill dock. 

To guide their .souls, tlmt murder'd thus mine own 
A rock of ruin, not ;i rest to sltiy: 

A pastor,—nut to feed, hut to betray. 

A little poem called ‘ Love'.s Servile Lot ' is .striking from its dear, cjlJ 
austerity. Uf ordinary human love, or passion, he says — 

The will she robheth from the wit, 

The .sense from reason’s lure ; 

She is delightful in the rind, 

Corniiited in the core; 

and condudes witli the advice— 

riougli not the .so.-i.s, sow not the sands, 

Leave off your idle piaiu ; 

Seek other tiii.srre.ss for >our minds — 

Love'.s service is in vaiu. 

10. Southwell Avas attacked by Hall, then an eager rising 
young manat Cambridge, iu the first IxMik of his satires, called 
Vin/idi‘mife (i.r, ‘harvi-.sts of rodspublished in 1597.* Hall’s 
notion seems to haAobeeu that ver.se was too trivial and too 
Avorldly a garb Avherein to clothe religious thought. But Mar- 
Bton (see infra, § lt<) smote the .smik-r, wlio had railed 

’Gainst I’etcr’s tcarcs and Mario's moving moane, 

and argued the matter out rather forcibly :— 

Shall painims honor their A-ilo falsed pods 
With spriglilly Avits, and sliall not we by odds 
Far far more strive Avith wit’s best quintessence 
To adore that saered ever-living Essence '/ 

Hath not strong reason moved ihe legist’s mind. 

To say that fairest of all nature's kind 

The prince by liis prerogative may claim 1 

Why may not then our soulcs, without thy blame, 


^ JCjrtract UiHtkj art. 70. 
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(W'lucli is the best thing that our God did frame), 
bevote the best part to His sacred name, 

And with due reverence and devotion 
Honor His name with our invention ?' 

Henry Constable, a poet of ‘ slight but graceful genius’ (A. Lang in 
Ward’s English l^oets, i.), wrote many sonnets in early lib; in j)raise of 
his mistress Diana, lie was imprisoned for .several ye.ars on the .score 
of being a Catholic ; perhaps this had .something to do with the direc¬ 
tion of his later sonnet.s to the honour of the .saints, and eliiefly of St. 
Mary Magdalen. 

11. William Warner, Ly profe.ssion an attorney, is said ^ to 

have first published his £)i(/Iund in loSG. Tlii.s un¬ 

wieldy poem (whicli some read .and print in long fourleens, 
and others in short eights and sixt'.s—it make.s not the .smallest 
difference) i.s in the stjde of the old riming chronicles ; hegiii- 
iiiiig at the Flood, it traces, thiatugh twfdve books, the history 
of Ilritain, loyally and properly t(-rmiiiating 'witli the reign of 
Elizabetn. The poem oj)cn.s thins :— 

I ti 11 of tiling- done long ago, 

Of many tliiia.’''. in few; 

A.'d cl.ielly of tin- chine of oui- 
I ll< nee.iK'Hl - )iiir.-lie, 

Th'ui li._rh directm' of the same 
(.jin" .utle (• ].(II, 

I'o will., tile -I ol Ui ill‘US .-!■ lut, 

And acU s <.f Kii^Ijsh no n 

12. Keior wtis a (ircle of more richly gil'led spirit-, con¬ 
gregated in one city than tlie company t)f i>oets and phiy- 
wrighLs gathered round tlic Court in London hotweeu l.')!>0and 
1610. From Kent came Samuel Chapman, the translator of 
Homer; from .Somerset.shire the gentle and liigli-tlioughted 
Daniel; Warwickshire sent Michael Drayton, author of the 
Folyolbion, and William Shakspero ; llaleigh—who shone in 
poetry as in everything else ho atteinjited—canio from Devon¬ 
shire ; London itself was the hiifliplaco of Donne, Spenser, 
and Jonson. All these great men, there is reason to believe, 
were familiarly acquainted and in constant intercourse with 
one another ; hut unhappily the age produced no Boswell; 
and their table-talk, brilliant as it must have been, was lost 
to posterity. One dim glimp.se of one of its jihases has been 
preserved in the well-known passage by Thomas Fuller in the 
Worthies of England :— 

‘ Many wore tlie wit combats between him and Ben Jonson. 
Which tAvo I behold like a Spani.sh great galleon and an 
English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the former, was 

i Marslon’s Works (ed. J. O. Halliwe-l], 1656). Safure IV. 

* See Wftrton, vol. iv. p. 303 n. 
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})uilt far liii^hcr in Icarnin" ; solid, but slow iu liis performancos. 
yiiakespeare, witli tb« Euglisli man-of-war, lossor in bulk, but 
lio-htor in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and 
take advantage of all winds by the quickness of bis wit and 
invention. He died A.n. 101(5, and wn-; buried at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, the town of bis nativity.' 

Id. The gi-eat intellectual activity which pervaded the Eng¬ 
lish nation during this ])('riod, (be sanguine aspiring teiiiiHir 
which prevailed, the en< hnsiastic looking forward to an ex¬ 
panding and glorious future vvln<‘h tilled the be.irts of nioiit 
men, are certitied to us in the works r>f a crowd of writers of 
the second rank of whom, though searceiy one did not attempt 
many things for wliicli he wus ill qualiiied, (ilino.st all have 
left us oinething that is worth remctnheriug. Among tliesc 
one of the most veiiuirkabh* was Samuel Daniel. He had an 
andiition to write a great epic. Inn in this he .signally failed. 
His ll'fO'.s t>f th>‘ liosir, a jiociii in eight books, wi itten in the 
('ight-liue stanza—tlu' olt'trn r'ltun oi Italy—is a heavy, life¬ 
less produetion, iu which there are innumerable de.scrijitions 
of men’s motive's and jilans, but luit one deserijitifui of a battle. 
He bad no eye for a .stirring ]actnresi|ne stem', no ait to make 
hi.s characters distinct and natur.il ; the poem, theretbre, jiro- 
duces the elleet of a sobt-r and judicious elironicit' done into 
verse, in whicli tlie Hotspurs, Alortiniers, ami Wiirwicks are 
all very imieh of a piece. His eyes seem at last to have been 
opened to the fact that he was only w.isting his time, for tlie 
poein break.s oil' .sudtlenly just before tlie battle of Tewkes¬ 
bury. Eutlhe meditative temper of Haiiiel stotnl him in good 
stead in otlicr atleinpt.s. His A/'A/A: A> /Ac ZreA/ Mnrgfo-ft, 
CoK^ifpSft <>J'Cui/ilir-r/itml, marked by an elev ated ideali.sm. 
Hut Ins best vvoik is eerlainly tlie Jfimoji/tUns,' Tliis is in the 
form of a dialogiu' betwi'cn a man of the world, di.sposed to 
ridicule and eontc'inn the pursuits of men of k'tters, and tho 
poet himself. The progressive ami hopeful chanicter of tlie 
age is well illustrated iu tho tine passages in which the poet 
foretells an .approaching vast cxpan.sion of the lield of science, 
and dreams of great and uniinagined destinies (since then how 
fully realised !) reserved for the English tongue. 

14. Michael Drayton also was no mean poet ; indeed Mr. 
Ilallam con.sidered that he luid girater reach of mind than 
Daniel. And this, nakedly stated, is undoubtedly true; Dray¬ 
ton had more variety, more energy, more knowledge of man¬ 
kind, and far more liveliness than Jdaniel. His Baron's IFars* 
are not tame or prosaic; they are full of action and strife; 

* Ea tract Book, art. C4. - J/M. art. G5. 
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swords flash and helmets rattle on every pa^e. Hut unfortu¬ 
nately, Mortimer, the hero of the poem, tlie ;,milty fav ourite of 
Edward TI.’.s queen, is a personage in whom we, vainly endea¬ 
vour to get up an intei*est. There is much prolixity of descrip¬ 
tion in this poem, due, it would .seem, to imitation of Spen.ser, 
whose influence on Drayton's mind and .style is conspicuous. But 
it is one thing to he prolix in a work of pure imagination, when 
the poet detains us thereby in that magic world of unearthly 
beauty in which hi.s own spirit liabitually dwells, and quite 
another thing to be prolix in a poem founded upon and clo.sely 
following historical fact. When ))oth the close and the chief 
turning-points of thi' story are known to the reader beforehand, 
the introduction of fanciful episodes and digressions, unle.ss ad¬ 
mirably managed, is apt to strike him as laborious trilling. If 
Drayton had known, like Ta.s.so, how to associate C’lorindas and 
Erminia.s with his historical ]>e)-.'>onai;<‘s, lie might have bc'en 
as discursive as he pleased. But this was ‘a grace beyond the 
reach’ of his art; and the Jiarott's W/rrs )’emain, tin refort*. 
incurably uninteresting. Eiuiland'n J/n’inml Epintlvx, jmblished 
in 1598, have a much stronger claim to distinction. This work, 
which is in the heroic couplet, consi.sts of tweh e jiairs of epistles, 
after the manner of Ovid, suppo.sed to be exchanged between .so 
many pairs of royal or noble lovers : uTiiong the.se are Heniy li. 
and Fair Rosamond, Owen Tudor and Oncen Catherine, Sur¬ 
rey and Oeraldine, Oitildford Dudley and Tjtvdy Jane (irev. 
The style is flowung, fiery, and energetic, and withal extremely 
mixiern-, it seems to anticipate the ‘full resounding line ’ of 
Dryden, and to rebuke the jire.sumption of the poets of the 
Stuart age, who chose to say that English had ne\ er been jn-o- 
perly and purely written till Waller and Denham aro.se. The 
Mooncalf is a .strange satire—and one of a higher order than 
the weak, uncouth attempts of Dali, Donne, and Marston — 
on the morals and manners of the lime. One of the best 
known of Drayton’s poems is tlx* Xi/nijihidia. This is in a 
common romance metre (the same which Chaucer u.sed for his 
Sir Thopan), and has for its subject the amours of the Court 
of fairy land. It is a work of the liveliest fancy, but not of 
imagination. It is interesting to find Don Quixote referred 
to in a poem published so soon after Cervantes’ death : — 

Men talk of the adventure.s strangi' 

Of Don Quicliot and of their change. 

Not long before hi.s death he wrote a .spirited ballad on the 
battle of Agincourt (1627), in dactylic stanzas. 'J’he mo.st 
celebrated of our author’s works still remains to be noticed— 
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the 7^o^iyoZ/>w»,'(161.‘5-1G22). Thi.s is a poem of enonnous 
length, v/ritten iii the Alexaudriuo or twelve-syllahle riming 
couplet, and ainiiug at a coinjiloto toymgniphical and antiqua¬ 
rian delineation of England. The literary merits of this 
Cyclopean performance are undeniahle. Jlr. Ilallam thinks 
that ‘there is prohaMy no poem of this kind in any other 
language comparahle togtdher in extent and excellence to 
the Poltfolbion ; nor can any one read a portion of it witliout 
admiration for its le.armsl and highly gifted author.’ But 
the hi.storian of literature goes on to .Sciy that ‘perhaps no 
English poem, known so well hy name, is so little known he- 
yond its name;' and, on the whole, the vertlict of criticism 
pronounces it to la? a huge mistake ; to he a composition pos- 
s(\ssiug neither the unity of a woi'k of art, nor the utility of a 
topographical dictionai v. 

1.0. Of Drayton's personal history w-e know almo.st nothing; 
hut when wo come to .sp»>ak of John Donne, the ijiiage of a 
.strange wayward litV, actuated evermore hy a morliid re.stless- 
ue.ss of tlie intellect, ri.ses to f»ur tiiougiits. Tiiis man. whose 
youthful IJjiif/iahniiiti are tainted hy a gross sen.snality, ended 
his careei- as the gi-avc and leaiaied I lean of St. Paul's wiiose 
sermons furnish the te.xt for j^ages of admiring eoimnentary to 
S. T. Crjleridge.'- ()iie fancies him a man with a high forehead, 
hut falst' wavering eye, wliose suhth'ty, one kiiivws, will make 
any eau.s(; that In* takes up .seem for the moment unimpeaeli- 
able, but of wliose moral genuinene.ss in the dilFerent phase.s he 
assumes, — of who.se sincere love of truth as truth,— one has 
incurahle doubts. As a writer, the gi-eat jK>pularity wliieh he 
en joyed in his ow n day has long since given way before the re¬ 
pulsive harshness and involved oliseurity of his style. The pain¬ 
ful puns, the far fetched simile.s, tlie e.xtiiwagant metaphors, 
Avliieh in Shak.speiv oeeur I>ut u.s oe<-a.sional blemishes, form the 
substaneeof the jioetry of Donne ; if they were taken out, very 
little would be left, lie is the earliest poet of the fanta.stic or 
metaphysical .school, of which wc shall have more to say in the 
next chapter. The term ‘ me(a]>liysi<.al,’iirst applied to the 
.school hy Johnson, tiiough not inajipropriate, is hardly' distinc¬ 
tive enough. It is not inappropriate, because the philosophising 
spirit pervades their works, and it is the activity of the intel¬ 
lect, rather than that of the emotion.s, by w’hich they' are cha¬ 
racterised. The mind, the nature of man, any faculty or virtue 
appertaining to the mind, and even any external phenomenon, 
can hardly be mentioned without being analysed, without 
subtle hair-splitting divisions and distinctions l)eing draw'n 

* J'^.rtraet Hook, art. GO. ® In tlic Remains, vol. iil. 
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out, which the poet of feeling could never stop to elaborate. 
Bat this is equally true of a great deal that Shaksperc (espe¬ 
cially in liis later year.s), and even that Milton ha.s written, 
whom yet no one ever thought of including among the meta¬ 
physical pools. It is the tendency to conceits,—tlnit i.s, to an 
abuse of the imaginative faculty, by tracing re.scmblauce.s that 
are fantastic, or uncalled for, or unsetnnly—which I’cally dis¬ 
tinguishes this school from other schools. This point will he 
further illustrated in coiino'ction with tin' poetiy of Cawley. 

Donne’s poems are gf'nemlly short; tliey consist of elegies, 
funeral elegies, satires, lettei's, divine poems, and miseellaneous 
songs.' Besides these, he wrote JA ft'Mj/xi/fhosis, or ih>‘ Prot/rrss 
of the Soul, a poem puhlislied in 1(101 : ‘of Mhicli,' Joii.son 
told Drummoiifl, in IGb'^, ‘he now, slnee lie uas made [loetor, 
repenteth highlie, and seekcth to d('sti'oy all bis poems. In a 
man of .so mueli mind, it cannot be but (liat line lines and 
stanzas occasionally relieve tlie mass of barbarous quaintness. 
Take, for instance', the following stanza from tlie to Sir 

H. M'otton : -- • 

Relieve me, Riv, in >ny ciil<lie-l liay^. 

IVhen lo lie like tlie cn.at nas a placer's jinnee, 
ria\ s were not so like eouits, a< ejiirt.s like i.lav.s; 
or this, from the letter to B. Woodward ;— 

We arc but fanners of ourselves, yet aia\. 

If we can stock oursel\(.-> and thrive, iqeho 

Much, innoh good trea-iirf 'gain-t the gri .a nail da\. 

10. Towards tlie end of the cr-utury a .smious rellccting 
mood seems to have heen the jirov ailing tenijier in the educated 
pai’t of the iratiou •. our writers loved lo dive or soar into 
abstruse and sublime .sjieculations. Among tlie noblest memo¬ 
rials of this pliilosopliic bent, is the A'o.sr/' 'JVljisotn of Sir John 
Davies, Attorney-tTcncral for Ireland,—a poem on the soul 
of man, which it aims to prove immaterial and immortal. It 
is in the heroic quatrain or four-lined stanza, with altei'iiate 
I’imes, a metre afterwards employed by Daveiiant, Dryden, and 
Gray. The philosophy i.s Christian and Platonic, as ojiposed to 
the systems of the materialist and Ejiieurean. Tlie versilication 
is clear, sonorous, and full of dignity. There is a passiige at 
the end of the introduction whicli cuilously resemhles the 
celebrated meditation in Pascal’s Penscoi ujion the greatness 
and littleness which are conjoined in man ;— 

I know my body’s of .<-0 fnul a kind 
As force without, fevers within, can kill; 

I know the heavcnlj^ nature of my mind, 

But ’tis corrupted both in wit and will: 


t Extract Book, art. 08, 
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1 know my so\il bath power to know all tbiiig-, 

Yet is she blind and ignorant in all; 

I know I’m ooc of Nature’s little kings, 

Yet to the least and vilest things am Dirall: 

I know my life’s a pain, and but a sp;ni; 

I know my sense is rnoek'd in eve; thin.'; 

And, to couchidc, I know invstlf a ninn. 

Which is a jiroud, and yet a wretched Ihintr. 

17. Tlie ‘l>Cht ode.s and inadfigaK ’ of Tliomas Lodge, 
written Lotweeii J.IHO am) itiOt), arc ludfl hy^'f^se (Ward s 
EiujlWi Pmla, tol. i.) to 'rank with the linest work of that 
rich age.' Tlii.s .seems to ))e exaggerated praise ; certainly in 
tlie examples of Lodge's poetry whicli Mr. (iosse liimself has 
collected there is nothing remotely <'oiH[raralde to the lovely 
elegiac c le in Cyiuhelim' (Crit. See. 1. b !), or c \< u to the tinest 
passages of ihe N'/n'/j/e'o/v/'.sC'oA/nfor. US', i omanee.s,/fosi/fy/ic/c 
(1590), A Mari/aritr of Anvnrn (1 .h'.Jt)), ami others, are .said l>y 
Mr.O osse to sliowthe intiueiue of Sannazzaro and Tasso; they 
are in tlie line of Sidney's Ari-tidlo, hut of inferior power. 

George Chapman and John Marston l»clojiged to the same 
literary .set, about which unliaj>pily we know so little, tlrat in¬ 
cluded Shakspere ami Hen Joiison. -\s a .second-rate drama¬ 
tist, Chapman will rccei\(' .some notice furtlier on; liere a few 
word.s iiuist he said ahout his tran.clation of tlie Iliad, which 
appeared about IGUl.' It is written in the same metre as 
Warner's A’;g//nm/, hut always juinted in long four¬ 

teen-syllable riining lines. Considered ns exliibitiiig imagina¬ 
tive pow'er and rajddity of inoveinent, this t ersion does not ill 
I’epreseut the original ; the Elizahetlian jioets well understood 
how to make words the mu.sii-al .symbols of ideas, and were not 
given to dawdle or falter on tbeir way. But the simplicity 
and dignity of the original,— in oUier words, tlie points which 
constitute the uiiapproaclied rlevation of Homer in poetry and 
art,— these were eliaraetcristies which it was leyond the reaeli 
of Chapman to reproduce.^ Still, eonsidering the time at wliich 
it appeared, and that this was the lirst complete metrical ver¬ 
sion of the Iliad in any modern language, it was truly a sur¬ 
prising and a gallant venture, and w'oll typifies tlie intensity of 
force w'ith which tlie English intellect, at tliis .strange period, 
was woi'king in eveiy direction. 

Chapman afterwards piibli.slied a version of the Odi/sxtt/ 
(1G14) ill the heroic couplet. The trau.slation is hold and 
rugged, the construction and sense continually running over 
> Ex tract Book, art. (>4. 

* See the Lectures of niy hrotlier, the lale Professor of Pocti v, On Trans¬ 
lating Homtr, 
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from one couplet to the next. The writer had a v it of consider¬ 
able vigour, but of coarse texture. 

18. Marston is the author of five separate satiiT.s (1508), 
besides three books of .satires, colleoti\ely named The, Sconre/e 
of FiZZamV (1599). The separate satires are not without merit, 
as the passage giv'on above (p. 193), whieli uas taken from the 
fourth of them, might pTOve. The second contains an attack 
on the Puritans, udio first appeared a few years before this 
time as a separate i)arty. A Puritan citizen, who .said grace 
for half an hour, but was a griping usurer, is thus .'-atirised ;— 

No Jew, no Tiirke, would live .a Clii i.slirm 
So inhumanely as this I’lirilan. 
»»»**• 

Take heed, O worldo ! take heed advisedly, 

Of these same damned anthropophagi. 

I had rather he witJiin an harjiic’s clawes 
Than trust myself in their dcvouiing laucs. 

Who all confu.sion to the woild would hriutr 
Under the forme of then new diviijiliiic 

The Scourge of Villonie is much inferior toilu' .si'jiavatc satires. 
The autlior gloats over tlie immoralities which lie jindcnds to 
scourge in a manner which forcc.s one to think of ‘ Satan re¬ 
proving sin,’ All is iinectite ; those delightful changes of 
liancl, with which Horace wanders baek to the .scenes of his 
boyhood, or gives us his ojiinion of Lucilius, or .sketches the 
poetical character, or playfully caricatim>s the Stoic jdiilosophy, 
are not for the iuiitation of such blundering matter-of-fact 
satirists as Hall, or Honne, or Marston ; with them satire is 
satire : they begin to call names in the llr.st line, and, with the 
tenacity of their country’s bull-dogs, continue to worry their 
game dow'n to the very <;nd. 

19. George Gascoigne, a Cambridge man, is known as the 
anthor of a satire called The Stet-Ie (/Ins, publi.shed in 157(>, 
and dedicated to Lord Crey of Wilton.' In the dedication In* 
speaks of himself as one who had ‘misgoverned his vouth,’ 
but had resolved to lake to industry in hi.s riper age! The 
first part of the poem, which is in blank ccr.se, is in the style 
of an old morality. Satyra, the sister of Poesy, sees the latter 
married to Vain Delight; she cries out against him, and lie 
cuts out her tongue with the ‘liaysoi- of Kestraynte.’ Yet 
she can still with the stump of her tongue make some imperfect 
sound ; and she will now inveigh against the age, because in 
its pride it refuses to sec itself truly in the mirrors which are 
its delight; she will hold up before its eyes the steel glass of 

1 Extract Dunk, nrt, IS. 
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Lucilius, not tlic crystal f^lass ; for tliis last be bequeathed to 
those who like to seen^ rather thaii to be ; but the steel glass 
to those wlio wish to see themselves just as they are, whether 
foul or fair. A general invective against society, and its dif¬ 
ferent classes and orders, succeeds; [)arts of which are spirited 
and forcible, but, for want of delined and personal interest, it 
loses itself in the Aague. At last .Satire .sees 'r, the glass a 
number of praying pritcsts, to uhoin she addresses \arious 
couJi.seLs and requcst.s, admonishing them finally nrd to cea.se 
praying till the time comes when the swarming abuses of the 
land shall cease : — 

■When bnis ibes nol like a ladicV pearc [peer], 

Kor useth art in dvingof her liearc. 

20. Ihe sonnets, songs, and canzonets of Sir Philip Sydney 
are imitated from Italian and Sjranish inotlels, but they arc 
freighted by his powerful mind with a burden of thought and 
passion almost too great for such slight structures to hear ; 
‘gernuit suh pondere cyinba siitilis.’ Axt ruphrl and S tffla 
consists of a hundred and eight love .sonnets, with songs inter- 
spersed. Astrophel is Sidney; by Stella Ijtuly Rich wa.s 
meant. As Penelope Devereu.x .she Itad .shotte as a leading 
beauty^ in Elizal)etb’s corruiit court ; .Sidney loved her, but 
.spoke too late ; and she becaiiK* the wife of a man whom she 
did not love, Lord Rich. .Sidney’s passion mastei’ed him, and 
for two yeai'.s he gave way to a guilty love : it is the one 
stain on his lofty eliiiraetcm. Tie afterwanis mamed Frances, 
daughter of \\'al.singhan\, the .Secretary of State. Three years 
after his iiiarriage, in laSO, he fell at Zutphen. 

Sidney's .sonnets are not inartiiicial. like Slmk.sptu'e’s, but 
framed upon the right Petraroan model. In Astrcjifief and 
iitcUa let the reader note particularly the fourth :— 

I'irliic, alas now let iia* take some rest; 

and the eighty-fourth ; - 

IIigli-w'.'I y, since \oit my cLief ikimassu.;^ tie. 

Among hi.s ‘.Sonnets and Tiunslations ' occurs a beautiful poem 
to which neither name is applicable ; it seems to have been 
Avritten soon after Penelope’s marriage. The Shaksjterian ca.st 
of the thought and imagery is remarkable ;— 

King out your beIN, let mourning shews be spread, 

For Love is dead ; 

All Love is dead, infcctfsl 

With plague of ilocp disdain : 

Worth, as nought worth, rejected, 

And Faith fair scorn doth gain. 
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I'rom so ungrateful fancy ; 

From such a female frenzy : 

From them that use men thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

Let dirge be sung, and Trentals rightly read, 

For Love is dead; 

Sir Wrong his tomb ordainoth 
My mistress’ marble heart ; 

Which epitaph containeth. 

Her eyes lerrc once his dort. 

From .so ungrateful, Ac. 

Ahis ! I l}e : Rage hath this error lued ; 

Love is not dead, but sleepelh 

In her uiimaldied mind ; 

Where she his counsel keepeth 

TUI due deserts she find. 

Therefore from so vile fancy. 

To call such wit a frenzy, 

Who Lore can lemjier thus. 

Good Lord, deliver U'. 

Sir Edward Dyer, of Shar)>han) J‘aik, Somersetshire, an 
iutimate persottal {vietul of Sidney, swote a few poems, the 
force and patlio-s of wliicli left a tleep jinju-ession on lii.s con¬ 
temporaries. The chief of these are, tlie line jioeiii of reflexinii, 
‘Mymind to n\e a kingdom is,’jiriiited in many collections'; a 
poem in forty short stanzas, hreathing the dei'pe.st melancholy, 
almost despair, entitled ‘A Fancy'; and the lo\(dy ode ‘Tti 
Cynthia,’ lieginniiig ‘Amidst tlu' fayrest munnlayne tojip.s.’ 
{JSIisceU. of the Fullcc ^^'or^hies Lihrory, Itev. A. Jk (Iro.stirt, 
1872.) 

21. Thomas Tusser, a native of Fssex, after trying various 
callings, turned liis liand to farming, and while struggling 
with a Suffolk farm, which jiroved more than u, match for him, 
published (about IndS) /'tre /Imulreth Foiiites of yood JJos- 
bandrie, as n'cllfor the iJhontjnon. or open CoHotrh\ «« edso for 
the Woodland or SarcroUd The vensifietition is mean and rough ; 
it is rather favoui-ahly repro.sented ))y the following .ssinrjjle ; — 

The sun in the .soiithc, or cLe sonGilic and west, 

Is joie to the hop, as a we.le.oiucd guest; 

But wind iu the north, or chso northcrlic cast, 

To the hop is as ill as a fruic in a feast. 

Stillingfleet (cjuoted iu Warton’s History of Ihictry) says of 
Tusser: ‘He throws his jvrecepts into a calendar, and gives 
many good rules iti general, both in relation to agriculture 
and economy; and had he not written in miserable hobbling 
t Extract Booh, art, 218. * Ibid, art, 45, 
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and oliscuff xersv, might Jla^e roiuh-n'd Jiiove .‘.cjn it-f to liw 
coautrynu'Ji.’ 

22. Christopher Marlowe, fir liis nuo gift of expios- 
sion might iitly 1 k) called tlm Kcat.s of the sixteenth century, 
■was born at C'liutc'rbury in l.o64. Likt- Keafs he wii.s of limuble 
birtli,—-tlie sou of a sltocmaker; like him he vas cut ofl’by an 
untimely clealh. Of liis play.s ue shall liereaftcr speak ; among 
liis few poiiiis and tianshitions, the fragment of J/rro (uu! 
Lcandrr is I'eniarkalih' tV>r the exijuisite grace and melody of 
the verse. As comi)leted by Chapman, the }5oem Ians six 
books, called ‘Sestiads;’ of the.se only the first two, and 
small })ortion.s of the other.s, are by Marlowe. Though founded 
on n Gr(>ek ])oem of the ji.M'udo-Musivus (a grammarian, wlio 
is supposf 1 to h.i\e li^ed in the liflh eentuiy after Chiist), 
llef-n iDiil Jji'fiinli'r has im.ie of the elraructcr of an origin.d 
woik than of a translation. We «)11 quote the beautiful 
jiassage, a line from \\ hieli i.s ])iU in the mouth of Phehe by 
Nliakspere in Js I'e" It (act lii. sc. e):- 

11 lic' net in our peucr to love oi h.ate, 

Koi v>ill ill n.s i.s ever-iukil la fate. 

ttlieii two arc atript, lon.a ere the i,,iuse betrin, 

IVe wish tliHl otic should lose, the ethei whi ; 

And one e'lieeiallv do we alhct 

Of two gold ing<i|s, like in eaeli i<‘spe<’t : 

The vcaseii no man Know,' ; let it sutiiee, 

\\ hut W’e b(.liold js censured by our e\e.s. 

IVlu"..' both delil>cnile, ibe love is s] __la ; 
t\ lu) c\erhw.<l, that hne<l not at lii't sight .’ 

Marlowe, after being known as one of the brightest wits at 
Canihridge, lauiielied into the stage-life of London. .According 
to the eommon story, h(> was killed in a tavern hnrwl at 
Deptford in l.lD.'k Puritan writers licid up liis dentil ns a 
divine judgment, .sent to piinisJi liie hixity of his opinions. 

2.'5. Sir Walter Haleigll, the gay courtier, the gallant soldier, 
the discoverer of A^irginia, the father of Lnglish colonisation, 
the wdly diplomatist, the learnerl liistorian, the ehanning poet, 
— as lie did t'verytliiiig el.se well by tlic force of that bright 
and incomparable genius of his, so he i.s the author of a few 
lieautiful and thouglitful poeni.s.' 1 am persuaded tliat he 
wrote The. Lie., for 1 do not Ixdieve tliat anyone then living, 
except Sliakspere, was so capable of having written it.* 

' Printed nt the end nf vol. viii. <.f the Oxford edition of Rsleigrh's IVorks. 

^ (p«iG Kxtmci art. Oit). The evidenc« is not conolusivo either way ; 
it certainly was not written ‘ the night before his execution,’ according to the 
* because it had appeared in Da\if»on'8 Poetical Rhopsodjf in 
1602 ; out Raleigh’s name was given by the printer as one of the contributors 
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Folk Greville, sou of Sir Fulk Gre^•ilk' of Boaucliaiiip 
Court, Alcest«'r, iii Warwickshire, createtl Lord Brooke in 
1620, the friend and kinsman of Sidney, was enij)loyed and 
rewarded both by Elizabeth and by James I. He liad a 
powerful intellect, but one wliich feeling and fancy did not 
duly counterpoise. Tlie heroines of Iiis tragedies moralise and 
argue interminaVily, and when asked a plain (piestion of fact, 
usually reply Avith a philosojJiieal dis(jiiisition. Speaking of 
lus two tragedies—J//os-/crp/of (KiOO) and Aluham (16.‘5J) — 
Lamb says;' ‘Their autlior lias stningely contri\ed lo make 
passion, character, and interest of the highest ortler subser¬ 
vient to the expression of state dogmas and mysteries. He is 
nine parts IVIachiavel or Tacitus, for one jiart Sophocles or 
Seneca. In this Avriter’s e.stimate of the faculties of liis oAvn 
mind, the understanding miist have lield a most tvrannicnl 
pre-eminence. Whether avc look into his plays, or his most 
passionate love-poems, we shall find all frozen and made rigid 
with intellect.’ The texture of CrcA ille's Avork is so uniform, 
that a .short extract, taken almost anywhere, i-^ enough to 
show the lines on Avhich his mind proceeds. In MuKtapho, 
Solyman the emperor believes that his .son i\lu.staj)ha is con¬ 
spiring against him, a belief which the sister, ('amena, tries to 
di.spel:— 

iSd. I think lb true, avIio know tlicir (liiMren lea.st, 

Have gicate.st reason to c.Meein tlicni best. 

Cam. How so, niy lord since fine in knowlecL'c lives, 

Whicli unto straneers tlieiefore no m.vn 

Sol. Tlie life w<‘ gave them soon tiny do forget, 

While they think our li\es do their foi I tines let. 

Cam. The tendenies.s of life it is so gieat, 

As any sign of death we hate too much; 

And unto parents sous jicrchaiice art. such. 

Ycl nature meant lier .strongest unity 
I’Twixt sons and fatliers ; making parcntscau.-e. 

Unto the sons, of their lium.anity. 

And children pledge of their eternity. 

Fathers should love this image intlieii .sons. 

Posthumous jiocni.s, 0/ Mouin-r/ii/ mid Jirlii/ioii. appeared in 
1670. A complete edition rif all I.K’ird Brfiokc'.s Avnrks Avas 
brought out (1H70) )>y the Rev. A. B. Grosart in the Kidler 
Worthie.s Library. (Hee the articht in Ward’s Ein/Iinli I'ortx.) 

Giles Fletcher, a Cambridge man and a elergj man, wrote a long 
religious poem in stanzas, Chnxt'g Victm-ie and 'J'niimpli (ICIO). His 


to the Rhaptody, and to him, abovejall the other contributors, in my opinion at 
least, may The Lie most reasonnhly l>e assigned. 

* Enytish Dramatic Rneln, BiJm. 
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brother I’hineas, also a clprf?yman, is th.c author oC The l\irph Inland 
or Itlc of Man, toffctlwr in*h Phraiorir Krlags and nihrr poetical Mi>- 
ceUanini, publi.shoil at Cambridge in l(;:i;{. It is in seven-lined stanz.ns, 
and aim's at being an elalxirate physiological description of the borly 
and mind of man. Phinoa.s, with considerable powers of description, is 
a palpable imitator ot Hpenser. An older Giles I'letcher, father of the 
two poets, wrote (l-’itll) 0/the Rittno (tomnunmealth. All three W’ere of 
the kindred of .lohn Khdehcr the dramati-.t. On the metres employed 
by the Fletchers, sec App. § 21. 

•Jl. PLespectiiig the numerous tribe of tramslators who were 
busy in tiie reign of EHznbetli aini>Je details are given in the 
fourtli voluiiK' of Warton’.s ‘ History of Poetry.’ Before 1600, 
Homer, the pseiulo-iMusa-us, Virgil, Honiee, Oi id, and Martial, 
were translated into English verse ; ino.st of tlie versions ap¬ 
peared betore l-ii'iO. Tiiomas Phaier l>rought out .seven liook.s 
of the .<Eui‘id, in the fourteen syllable or Sternhold metre, in 
I.I.’IS. A ridiculous tersion of four books,e.veciited by Richard 
Stanihurst, in English hexameter.s, to b<> read and scanned in 
the .same w'ay as the Ijiitin, appi-ared in BlSd. Abraham 
Eleining, in l.lTr) and imlilishod versions in the same 

metre of the Bucolics and (b'orgics. Of t'liapman's version of 
Homer we hat e already .spoken. Thomas l>rant published in 
1566-7 versions of the Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica of 
Horace. In 1575 Arthur Oolding brought out a complete 
tersion, iu fourteen-syllable lines, of Ovid’s Metamorphoses; 
this remained popuUu for many years.' Marlowe made a 
version of Ovid's Elegies, wliieii, along with the pamphlets of 
Nash and Hiirvey, was seized uiwhu’ a dt'cree of Archbishop 
Wliitgift in 1599, ortieriug that all immoral l)Ooks and satires 
should be brought in and burnt. The Hemical Epistles of 
the same author were englished by tleorgcTurberville. Marlowe 
also left a vei’.sion, in blank \ (*rse, of the fir.st book of Lucan’s 
Phar.salia. Thomas Cliurehyanl- (157t') translated into English 
verse three books of Ovhl's Triotia. Joshua Sylvester, a mer¬ 
chant adventurer, translated (1.59S) the Creation da Monde 
or Semnino of the Oaseon poet Dubartas into English heroics, 
with the title of Dirine ]Veekes and WorL'es. 

* Ki-traet Hook, iirt. -17. 

- Tlii-i vMitcr, w ho ‘ tiadoJ his pike ’ as n soldier in manv wars, lived to a 
great ago, and produced a long list of work-s, liotli prose and verse. Among the 
former is ii ‘ Dei-cription of the woeful wars in Flanders;’ the latter include 
several tragedies in the Mirror for Magittrates. 
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Dramatists:—Origin of the English Drama; Miracle Plays; 
Moral Plays; Xldall, Still, Hey wood, Sackville and Horton, 
Marlowe; the Dramatic Unities; Shakspere, Jonson, 
Beanmont and Fletcher, Greene, Peele, Nash, Massinger, 
Ford, Webster, Marston, Chapman, Dekker, T. Heywood, 
Rowley, Tournenr, Shirley. 

25. What we liave to .say on the developiiiout of the clr.ima 
in this period may best l)e pi-ef<ierd by a bvief slietoli of its rise 
and progress in the middle ages. 

Five distinct intluence.s oi- (eiidcm ics arc tiviceable as ]iii\ ing 
co-operated, in ^■arious degree-, niul wa\ s, in the development of 
the drama. The.se are ; 1, the didaetir eH’orts of the clergy ; 2, 
medimval jdiilosophv ; 5, the revival of ancient learning ; -1, the 
influence of tlie feeling of nalionalify : 5, the inflnenee of eon- 
tinenta' literature, especially that of Italy. 

26. The first rude atteni))ts in this country to i'e\ ’re tiiose 
theati'ical e.xhibition.s, which in their early and glorious fo)'ms, 
had been involved in the general destrucfion of the ancient 
world, were due to tin; ch'rgy. 1’liey aro-.e out of a perception 
that what we sec with fiur t-yes niakr's a gr<‘.iler iinjn-e.ssion uj>on 
us than what we merely hear with our ears. Tt wa,? seen that 
many events in the life of C'livist, as vrtdl as in the history of 
the Christian Chuivli, would (M.sil\ admit of l>eing diiuiiati.sed, 
and thus brought henne, as it wo-o, to tlie feelings and con- 
•sciences of large bodies of men moi e I'lli-, t ually than by s(n-mon.s. 
As to book.s, they of course were, at the time now sj)r>ken of, 
acces.sible only to an insigniticant minority. Tbe c.n-ly plays 
wliich thus arose mci'c called ‘miraeles,’ or ‘miracle plays,’ 
bc'cau.se miracidou.s narratives, taken from Scrijit me (n- from 
the lives of the .saijjt.s, fortned their chief .siibj(‘et. 

The earliest known s})ecimens of flie.se miracli' 2 days, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Wright,' were compo.scd in Latin by one ililarius, 
an Engli.sh monk, and a di.scijile of the famous Abelard, in the 
early part of the twelfth century. Tlie subject.s of these are 
the raising of Lazarus, a miracle of Ht. Xicimlas, and the life 
of Daniel. Similar compositions iu French date from the 
thirteenth century ; hut Mr. Wriglit does not believe that any 
were compo.sed in English liefore the fourteenth, 'J’he following 
passage, from Dugdale'.s Antiquities of Wnfiriekshire, will gi\-o 
a general notion of the mode in which they were jjerformed. 

^ Introduction to the Oiesler pii till shod for the Shiikosiio.iro ,Soo|ptv. 

A. note of doubtful authority, found in a M.S. of thcoo jJay.*) written nl the orid 
of the sixteenth century, ascribe* them to Ralph Iligden, author of the Poly 
chronicon. (See Morley’s ffTiterj, ii. ;(50.) 
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It relates to tlie famous Covrntrif Mijt>trries, of -which a nearly 
complete set has heeii j)re&ervc(l, and published by the Shake¬ 
speare Society :— 

before the suppression of t lie monusi cries, 1 his citt ye tv as very famous 
for tlie ]jageant 3 that were pliijmd thfrciii, m 'ii Corpus Cliristi day. 
These pageaids were .acted wilh mighty state .and reference by the 
frvers of this house (the Erancisoau monastery at Covrntry), and con- 
teyned tlie story of tlie Kew Testament, which was coiui osed into old 
English rime. The theatres for the .several! scenes were very large and 
high; and being jiliiceil upon wheeles, were drawn to all the eminent 
places of the cittyc, for the betti r ,ad\.uit;ige of the spot lator-. 

These travelling show'-\ans remind one of Thespis, the. 
founder of (Jreek tragedy, ulio is .said to have gone about in 
his theatr.eid cart, tioni town to town, exhibiting his plays. 
According to older .uithorities, the movable theatre it.self was 
originally signified by tiie term ‘ pageant,'iiot the jiiece per¬ 
formed in it. The Cor- tifri/ Jf;/.<(< rii s w ert- }>ei-formed in Jta.ster 
tvet'k. The set which we have of them is divided into forty- 
two p.u’ts, or .scenes, to each of which its own ‘ pageant,’or 
moving theatre, w.ts assigned. Ti.iver.sing, liy a prescribed 
round, the ]ii'inci[ial streets of the <iiy, each page.mt stopped 
at certain points along the route, and the actors whom it con¬ 
tained, flinging op(*n tlie doors, j.roceedcd to perform the scenes 
allotted to tluMii. Stng<» pr<»pM-ties and goi-geou.s dre.s.se.s were 
nolwantim:; v. (> even nie<d, in the old corporation .accounts, 
with such iteiii' as money ndv .im-ed for tin ('lli'ctive exhibition 
of hell-lire. Two days were occupied in the jierformanee of 
the forty-two scones, and a ])ersou .standing at any (.me of the 
appointed halting-phu “s would be able to witness the entire 
drama. The following passage presents a fair sample of the 
roughness of .style and Jiomeliiiess <if i-onception whivh charac¬ 
terise tlie.se mysteries throughout; it is taki’ii from the pageant 
of the ‘ Tenijitatiou : 

‘Now if tbou be Goddys Sonc of might, 

Ryglit down to the erlho anon thou fallc, 

And save lliisylf in every plygbt 

From harm and hurt and jxdnys alle; 

For it i.s wrc'tyn, aunpely.s bright 
That bon in licvyn, thy fadercs hallc, 

Thee to kepe botbo day and nyglit, 

Xal bo ful redy as thi tharalie, 

Hurt that thou non have ; 

That thou stoniele not ageyu the stone. 

And hurt thi fote a.s thou dost gon, 

Aungello bo ready all cverychon 
In weyes the to save,’ 
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‘ It is wretyn in holj' book. 

Tin Lord God thou shalt not tonipto; 

All thinffs miist obey to Goddys look, 

(bit of His might is non exempt; 

Out of thi cursydncss and cruel crook 
Ily Godys grace man xal lie redeiupt ; -• 

Whan thou to hclle, thi brennynge biooko. 

To cndlcs peync xal evyn be doinpt, 

Therein uUvey to abj de. Ac, Ac. 

The Towneley Mysteries, so named liecaiiso the only exist¬ 
ing MS. (from which they were printed for the Surtees Society 
in 1836) belonged to the old (Jatholie family of ‘ Towneley of 
Towneley ' in Lancashiie, might perliajis with more propriety 
be named the Wakefield Mysteries, as having been written for 
the guilds of that touni. This is iVIr. Morley s conjeetiire, 
(iJnglish MVifcrs, 11. do?), who givc's an intcre.sting analysis 
of a grotesque litth' }>ast<iral comedietta, annexed to that 
member of the serie.s which treats of tlie appearance of the 
angel to announce the Xativity to tlu> shejiherds. A shepherd 
called Mak steals a .sheep; makes ludicrous eflbrts, aideil by 
his wife, to conceal the theft; i.s detecTcd, and soundly beaten 
by the other sheplievds. These pieees seem to be mostly of 
north-country origin, but they ‘ vary aniniig each other in style, 
language, and dramatic power.’ On then hole they are later 
in date tiian either the Chester or the (Joventry Mysteries. 

27. The philosophy of the middle ages, wliieh we liave 
named as the second influence co-operating to the development 
of the drama, dealt much in ab.stract term.s, and delighted in 
definitions and logical distinctions. Debai i-ed, partly by 
teriia l hindrances, partly hy itsown c\})erience, from profitable 
inquiry into nature and her law.s, the mind was thrown back 
upon it.seJf, its own power.s, and immediate in.strumeut.s ; ami 
the fruits were, an infinite number of uu‘ta])hysical cobwebs, 
logical subtleties, and quip.s or plays upon words. Thus, 
instead of proceeding onward from the dramatic exhibition 
of scriptural personages and scene.s to that of i-eal life and 
character, the raedian al playwrights perversely went backwards, 
and refined away the scrijdural personages into mere moral 
abstractions. Tlius, insb-ad of the J onathan and Katan pf the 
mystery, we come to the Friendship uiul the Vice of the moral 
play, or morality,—a dramatic form which seems to have be¬ 
come popular in this country almut the middle of the fifteentii 
century. How far this folly would have gone it is impossible 
to say; fortunatelj it was cut short hy the third influence 
mentioned—the revival of ancient learning. M’hen the plays 
if Terence and Sophocles, nay, even those of Seneca, became 
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generally known, none but a pedant or a dunce could put up 
Muth the insuft'erahle dulness of a moral play. 

28. Tlie earliest known English comedy, lialjilt Roinfer 
Doister * Innirs jdain marks of the [>ower of this new influence. 
Its author was Nicholas Udall, master of Eton College ; the 
exact date of its puhlication is unknown, but it was certainly 
composed before 1551. Jt is written in jingling rhyme, the 
lines being usually of twelve syllaliles, thougli frequently 
shoi'ter. It is divided into acts and scenes, like those jjlays of 
Plaiitus and Terence of which it is a jirofes.^ed imitation. The 
following is an outli)ie of the jdot, wlncli is managed with 
considerable skill. The heroine, l)ame Christian CusUince, is 
betrothed to a mercliant, Cawin C<)<«lhick, wlio is alisent on a 
voyage. ILalph lloisti-r Doister, wlio is an idler about town 
and a silly vain fellow, meets her and falls -r hwe with Ikt. 
Jlis courtship proceeds with many ludicrcus turn.s and inci¬ 
dents,—the lady .spurning it, while Mathew MetTygreek, a sort 
of follower of Ralph, pi-etends to turther it. Ind iji fact loses 
no chance of making a fool of his patron. Cav»in return.s, 
and after some dithculty. the circumstances of his rival's 
Kuppo.sed favoui'able treatment being all explained, the io'.('is 
come to an uiulerst.inding, the w eddnig-d.iy is lixcnl, and Ra!j)h 
is invited to the marriagis 

2t1. (raDinirr (I'lfrtoit't! yi'iilli'- and J/isegfoo'.'.’,® both pro¬ 
bably composed before are (omediesof tlie same kind, 

hut of still ruder workmanslii]). In the tirst tin' ])hit ainoiuit.s 
to no more than this : Cammer Curt on lia.s lost liei- needle in 
mending th(' m-ther garments of her stnwant Hodge, and after 
everything has been thrown into e<nifu.-.ioii. and sevin-al [K'r.sons 
fal.s<‘ly accused of stealing it, the needle is found just in the 
place wlicro it might h,i\<' been exp»-eted to b(', tliat is. in the 
giirment it.sclf. Tlie metre is the .same as that of Rolpk 
Jioialer Roister \ the ohj<‘ct of the writers evidently being to 

' Kriract Jiook, art. -l.'i. 

* Baker in the Biographia Vramatira, followed by Collier {Hist, of tht Eag. 
Drama, ii. 444), assigns this play, written in a metre resembling that of Ba’^ 
Roitler DohUr, to John Still, a Cambridge master of arts, who, after l>cing 
Master of St. John’s College, was elected Vieo-Chanoellor of the univer.sitv in 
1576, and appointed by Elizalx'th to the s-ee of Bath and Wells in l6»o. Various 
drcuinstances show that he had a leaning towards the Puritan party. This 
ia^not the sort of career tliat the loose-tongued author of (iamner GurioHn 
Needk, who besides shows not the slightest leaning towards any party or doc¬ 
trine of the Keformers, would be likely to have run. Nor does there awni to be 
any other positive ground for ascribing the play to him beyond the fact, that 
on the titl^page of the edition of 1575, this ‘ ryght pithy picasaunt and merie 
Comedic ’ is said to have been ‘ made by Mr. S. M'" of Arts.’ 

^ This play, written in twelve-syllable quatrains, and translated from the 
Italian, was made by one Tbos. Kychardes about 1560 (Collier), 

r 
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reproduce, so far as they could, the effect of the- i"Ou;?h ianil.»ic 
senarii of Plautus and Tt'vence. Our dramatists at this peritxl 
had sufficient sense to admire tlie ancients, hut not enough 
to make them despise themselves and their own productions. 
The more flexible French genius had already begun to follow 
the advice of the poet Du Dellay, who, writing in the year 
1548, says ; ‘ Translation is not a sufficient means to elevate 
our vernacular speech to the level of the most famou.s 
languages. What must we do then? Imitate! imitate the 
Romans as they imitated the (freeks; a.s Cic('ro imitated 
Demosthenes, and A'irgil Homer. Wc imist transform the 
liest authors into oitrsehes, and, after ha\ ing digested them, 
convert them into blood and nutriment.' Yet, on the other 
hand, the .sturdy Knglish ind^“])ondenc(' brought with it 
countervailing advanttvges ; but for it, the Fli/.abi'than litein- 
ture, while gaining ])erhaps in jmli.sh ami correeliiess, would 
have lost tenfold more m the free play of tliought, in e.vuberune(‘ 
and boldness of conception, and in that display o*' ci’eatiM' 
genius which iineuts new forms for niodcin wants. 

30. Bffore the aiipoarance (.f comedie.s sn called, a sort of 

intermediate stylo was introduced by Jolin Hewvood, jester and nnisi- 
cian at the Court of Henry VIII. He produced .sevend short plays which 
ho called Interludes. Tlie name had been in use lor .some time, atid 
merely signified a druuiatie jiicee perfoimcd in tlie intertuls of a 
banquet, coui-t pageant, or other festi\it\. Moi.d jiliijs are tlais 
frequently described lo tlieir .authors as inteiludes. But the note) 
character of Heywoods plays, ami the popuhirity which they c>btained, 
caused the name of Iiiterhide to be, utter Ins time, ii'servcd for plays 
of similar aim and oon.struclioii. The novelty consisted in thib : that 
wherea,s, in a Moral play, tiio eliaiaclers are peisoiiitied qualities 
(Felicity, False Semblancg Youth, A;c.), in an InterludK they arc true 
persons, but not yet individuals: —they are the representatives of 
classes. Thus, in lleywood's clever interlude of The Foue P'»^ the 
Icaeling characters arc, the JVdIar, the I’ahncr, the Pardoner, and the 
Poticary. In another, one of the charactcre i.s even named; this is A 
Mery PJay hetirenc the Pardoni re and the Frere, the ('urate and Neigh- 
hour Pratte. He also wrote the iuteiludes Johan, Tgh his ivife, and 
Sir JoImii the (1.5.33), and (it nteelniss and Aobilitie; besides 

being the author of six hundred epigrams, whence he is sometimes 
quoted as the Epigranuuatist. He was a great joker, and a favourite 
with Sir Thomas More and Queen Mary. At the same time he adhered 
staunchly to the old religion, and is .said to have narrowly escaped the 
halter under Edward VL (\VaJlon, vol. iii.; Dod.sley’s 0(d Plays.) 

No comedies worthy of note appeared after those above 
mentioned for more than twenty years,— not till the time of 
Greene, Peele, and Marlowe, the immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries of Sliakspere. 

t Extract Booh, art. 40. 
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31. Tlie earlif".st known tragody was brought upon the 
.sta<Te in 15611, under the title of Gorhodiic or Ftrrex nnd 
Porrexd It was jointly composed by Sackville, afterwards 
Lord Buckhurst, and Thomas Norton, a puritan lawyer. It is 
the first Engli.sh drama of any kind wiitten in blank verse. 
The subject, like that of Shuksperes King Lear, is taken from 
the fabulous British annals, originally compiled by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth in the tv'clfth ctmtury, mul innocently copied 
into the histories of mo.st of the chroniclers down to the time 
of Milton. TJie Avi'iters were educated men, and it .seems 
probable that they cliose an ejiisode taken from the l.-gendary 
history of BriUiin a.s the subject of their tragedy, in imitation 
of the Greek tragediau.s, whose constant storehouse of materials 
was the mythical traditions of Givi'ee. Similarly Milton 
thought of writing an epic poem on tlie Legend of Arthur and 
his kniglits. But thi.s play bears witness also to tlie infiueneii 
of the fourth tendency noted al)o\e — tin- desiiv to deepen and 
justify the jiride of Engli.sii nationality. The }>lay is full of 
allusions to the present state of things, enforcing the advan¬ 
tages of peace and .settled government, the evihs of popular 
risings and a disputed succession. The same design of illus¬ 
trating the present by the jiast i.s apparent in an old play 
written so fur hack as the la.st years of Henry YlII., the 
Kgnge Johan of Bishop Bale, a piece holding an intermediate, 
po.sition hetween the moral play and the regular drama, some 
of tlie situation.s and idea-s of wliicli are, possibly, through the 
medium of a later play on the .same subject published in 1501, 
worked up in the King John of yiiakspore. But our first 
truly historical play seems to have been the Life ot' Edtrard 
II. by Christopher Marlow e. Mr. HalJam calls it ‘ by far the 
best, after [tlie historical jilays ofj Shaksperc.’ 

32. The appearance of Marlow c's I ragedi of Tamhurlainc the Great, 
in 1586, makes an epoch in the history of the English drama. Blank 
verse is used in it witii so much force and ingenuity that from tliat 
time the adoption of this as the regular dramatic measure was a settled 
question. The gorgeous language, the rants, the bombast, the Asiatic 
pomp, which deck this dramatic presentation of the Tartar conqueror, 
though they provoked Shaksperc to good-natured satire,’ did not 
prevent the play from making an extraordinary impi'ession. Nor wfas 
this popularity undeserved. * This play,’ says Mr. Hollam, ‘ has more 
spirit and poetiy than any which upon clear grounds can be shown to 
have pr«:ceded it. We find also more action on the stage, a shorter and 
more dramatic dialogue, a more figurative style, with a far more varied 
and skilful versification.’ 

Marlowe’s greatest work. The Tragedy of Dr. (1588), has 

’ Extract Book, art. 46. > Hefty I K, Part ii.. Act ii.. Sc 4. 

® Extract Book, art, 63. 
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attracted much attention of late rears, owing to the celebrity with which 
Goethe’s great work has invested the old story. Mr. Hazlitt, though 
deeming it ‘an imperfect and unequal performance,’ doo.s justice to its 
power. ‘ Faustus himself,’ he says, ‘ is a rude sketch, but it is a gigantic 
one. This character may be considered as a personitic-.ation of the pride 
of will and eagerness of curiosity sublimed beyond the reach of fear 
and remorse. lie is hurried awa}-, and, as it were, devoured by a tor¬ 
menting de.sire to enlarge his knowledge to the utmost hounds of nature 
and art, and to extend hispower with his knowledge. He would realise 
all the fictions of a lawless imagination, would .solve the most subtle 
speculations of abstract rea.son ; .and for this juupnse sets at defiance 
all mortal consequences, and leagues hiinsolf with demoniacal power, 
■with “ fate and mctaphy.sical aid.” Faii.stu.s, in his inijiatii Mce to fulfil 
at once and for a moment, for a few .sjiort veais, all tlie dosire.s and 
conceptions of his soul, is willing to give in exeliange his soul and body 
to the great enemy of mankind.’' 

Thomas Kyd is the author f>f a famous tragedy, Jerctnjmn, acted in 
1588, and of its sequel, Thf Spani.ili Traijcihj. They are ranting pl.'i} s, 
full of sensational incident; half of Jvronymo is in rime. 

33. The fondness for seeing tJie past history of thi nation 
exhibited in dramatic show, conduced, more than any other 
single cause, to that constant neglect of the dramatic ‘ unities ’ 
for which our English play-writers tuv con.spicuous. This, 
therefore, is the place to explain what tliose unities were, and 
how our early tragedians came to violate them. 

Aristotle, in his Trentine of I’oftnjy collects from the 
practice of the tlreek dramatists certaitt rules of art, as neces¬ 
sary to he oh.served, in order that any tiagedy may have its full 
effect upon the audience. The chief of tlie.se ridates to the 
action repre.seuted, which, he .says, must be con', rooip'pli’, and 
important. Tliis rule ha.s lieen called tlie I’nity of Action. 
He also says that tragedy ‘ for the most jiai’t endeavours to 
conclude itself within one revolution of llie sun, or nearly so.’ 
This rule, limiting the time dui-ijig which the action repre 
sented takes place to twenty-four hours, or tlierwvbouts, )»as 
been called the Unity of Time. A thij-d rule, not expre.ssly 
mentioned by Aristotle, but nearly always observed Ivy the 
Greek tragedians, requires that the entire action shall be 
transacted in the same locality; thi.s is called the Unity of 
Place, These three rules were cjirefully obs«'rved by the first 
Italian tragedians, Rucellai and Trissino; and also in France, 

1 Other plays of Marlowe are TVic Jrw of Malta (l.'iHh) and Tht Massaerr. 
of Parh (1592), both tragedies. Mr. Dyce believes that he had a hand in the 
* First Fart of the Contention of York and Lancaster,' on which Shakspere 
fonnded the second part of Henry VI. (see below, § 42). The tragedy of hitto 
is thought by Mr. Dyce (Marlowe’s Works, 1858) to have been togun by 
Marlotre and finished by Nash. 

The dates assigned, wJiich are those of the first appcnranee.s of the plays, 
are probable rather than certain. 
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when the drama took root tliore. In Spain and in England 
they were neglected, and apparently for the same reason— 
tliat both peoples were fervently national, and intensely self- 
eonscions ; and therefore, in order to gratify them, the drama 
tended to assume the historie form—a f irm which necessitates 
the violation of the nn^tie^.' Marlowe, in his historical 
tragedy Eilirord II., and Shakspere, in hi> ten, historical 
plays, jtroeeed ui>on this piineiple. Shakspere, however, when 
lie ^vrote to gratify liis o^\ n taste rather than that of the 
jiublie, so far showed his i-eeognition of the soundness of the 
old classical rules, that in the best f>f his tragedies he carefully 
observed the unity of action, akiiough he judged it expedient, 
perhaps with reference jiartly to the coarser ]>erceptions of his 
audienc,*, to sacritice those lesser congruities of place and time 
which the sensitive Athenian taste demanded, to the require- 
ment.s of a wider, though looser, contei>tion of the ends of 
dramatic art. 

.‘U, Marlowe, Pecle, tJreene, Nash, and Lralge, were all 
young men togetlier, and all writing for the London stage 
between the years l.'iH.') and IdO,’. 'I’lii'y hatl all reteived a 
university education, and as brotln r w its and boon oonqiaiiions 
vvere on term.s of the free.st intimacy. But an interlojxw, an 
ujvstart, a m(>re provincial who had never seen the inside of a 
college, vvoi'se than all, a p/ny/cr. who ought to have deemed it 
sulticient honoui to pei'foim tin' plays which these choice spirits 
conde.scended to write, had come up irom Warvv ickshire to 
confound thi'iu all. Tin* grievance i-> thus alluded to by 
< I'reene, in a cm ions pamphlet called ,1 t,*rent s M'orth of Wit, 
written just before his death in l-'iDd. .\ddiessing three of his 
brother dramatists, sujiposed to bi' Marlowe, lyidge, and Peele, 
he say.s ; ‘ Js it not stran.ge that I to whom they [the playera] 
all liavo been belioiding- is it not liki' tliat you, to wdiom they 
all have been beholding, shall, were ye in that ease that I am 
now, he both of them at onee forsaken \ Ye.s, trust them not; 
for there is an upstart crow, beautilied with our feathei'S, that, 
witli his tiger's lieiu t wrapped in a playpr’.s hide, aupjioses he 
is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the liest of 
you ; and being an ab.sohite Johannes factotum, is in his own 
conceit the onJif Sh a lie-seme in a anfutri/.' M'e shall have 
occasion to exauuno into the meaning of Greene’s charge pre¬ 
sently. From this passage, besides other slight indications 
pointing the same way, it may be concluded that Shakspere 
(for no one has ever doubted that the allusion is aimed at him) 
had begun to employ himself in dramatic writing before 1592, 
* See Cridcal Section, cli. I., Drumalic Poetry. 
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that he moved ia a dilferciit eirelc in soeiety from that -which 
was formed l>y the educated wits and Hii’rn/i of London, and 
that he had been busy in adapting other men's plays for pro¬ 
duction at his own theatre. 

35. Everyone knows how few and meagre are tlie known 
facts of Shakspere’s biography. ‘Tlie two greatest names in 
poetry,’says Air. Hallani, ‘ai-eto us Utt](> inoi-e than names. 
If we are not yet come to question liis unity, as we do that of 
“the blind old man of Sci<i’s rocky isle," an improvement in 
critical acuteness doubtless reserved for a distant posterity, we 
as little feel the power of identifying the young mail wJio 
came up from Stratford, was aficu-wards an indiflerent idayer 
in a London theatre, and retired to his native ])lac(' in middle 
life, with the author of }Ltrhi‘tli and fyuir, as we can give a 
distinct historic pei-sonality to Homer. ... It is iiot (he 
register of his bajitism, or tlie dr.vft of bis will, or tlie oi-tlio- 
graphy of his name, tliat w(‘ seek. No letter of Ids wntiiig, 
no record of his conwrsatioii, no character of him dvauii villi 
any fulnes.s by a contemjiorary, ha.s been produced.' 

Such as tivey arc, howeter, the chief of tliose particulars 
wliich untiring research has eitlier iirmly established or placed 
on the level of strong probabilities, must liere be related. 
William Shakspere was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
xVpril 15C1.' He received, .so far as we know, no better educa¬ 
tion than the grammar school of the jilaee atl'orded ; and .soon 
after he had reached his tweiitietli year, was drawn up to 
London, jirobably through the influence of bis friend llicliard 
Burbage, a leading actor of thi' day, and liiinsrlf a AV'arwii'k- 
sliire man. Shaksjiere’.', name stands twelflli in a list still 
c.vtant, of the date of l-agfl, eonl lining tlie names of si.Kteen 
players, wlio were at tlie same time joint jirojiriidors of the 
Blackfriar.s Tlieatre. In a similar list, dated in L50G, lie 
stands fourth, having evidently in the interval altairKsl to a 
much more important position in the jiai-tnership. At tliis 
latter date the company were in po.ssessioii, not only of their 

' The p.arlicht Lingraiitiic'il note on Sli.akqicre in that comniimicated by 
.Tohn Aubrey to Aiitlifiny ii Wood, which, with other short lives from riio sume 
hand, ‘Letters’ of tliat ago, mid other matte,r. was (irst published from the 
originals in the liodkian I.ilirary in 1813. ‘This William,’ says Aubrey, 
‘ being inclined naturally to iioetry and acting, came to London, I guess, about 
18, and was an actor at one of tlie pl8yhollse^, and did act exceedingly well.’ 
The writer tells several hearsay nuecdoteB of no great interest, and adds that he 
bad heard Daveaant and Shadwell say, that Shakspere ‘had a mo.st prodigious 
wit.’ The next life was by Nicholas Rowe. 

John Aubrey, a Wiltshire man, of Trinity College, Oxford, the friend of 
Hobbes, and a fellow of the Royal Society, i.s the author of a volume of MU- 
ctUaniet, on apparitions, dreams, levitation, and (lie like. 
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old theatre at the Blackfrlars, hut of a new one by the river¬ 
side, called the Glolx- Theatre, which they used for summer 
performances. Already, before 1592, besides altering old plays, 
Shakspere had written several iudepf'nd('nt dramas, to be per¬ 
formed by his company. In 159S as w leai-n from a ])a.ssage 
in TVleres’ Il'/V'-'i I'reoniiry publislusl in that year—at least 
twelve of his play.s had ai>])eared ; namely, the comedies of tlie 
T(i'o (lentlameti of VrronK, Lor^'n Jjri/,oir/- s Loy^ The Cmnrdy of 
Jirrors, Lovr's Lahoar llVm t'.uj>posefl to he AH's Woll (hat 
Ends Al'idsinnmn' E'lijhl s l>r<<nn, and Tin’ AErrhant of 

; the historical plays of fHihord If, Ifn-hurd III., 
Henry IV., and Kiny John, and tlie tragedies of T'ltns Andro- 
ttirns and Romeo and Jnl'nl. Sliakspere })ros}>ered in his pro- 
fe.ssion ; -le amassed a eoii'-iderable fortune, wliich w<‘ find him 
to have invested in houses and lands at Stratford, whither he 
retired to li\-e at his ease some years liefore his deatli in 1610. 
lluriug this retirement, hi- jirob.ihly wrote tlie tlneo Homan 
I'lays Johns Cesar, Anton y and Ch opatrii, ,ind ( 'orio/a a a s. 

:'ih. Out C(f thirty-fix e id-iys whieli Shukspere ha.s left ns 
(excluding 'fitas Andron'irn-., ami I'lrtflis, J'riia-t' (f Tyre, and 
waiving tli" dilticult pue.stion as to Ids connection with the 
thi’ee parts of Henry T/.), font teen are comedie.s. elcM u trage¬ 
dies, and ten historie.s. With referenee to rthakspere. the term 
‘ comedy ’ simply deimtc's a J'lay t!mt ends hapjiily ; but it may 
have aliouiuled. in the dexelopment of tlie jdot, xvitli .serious 
and pathetic incidents. This intermediate style w as afterwards 
called hy Fletcher ‘ tragi-comedy,' a term which lie appro¬ 
priated to those j'lays in xxhich the fin.il i.s.sue of tiie j>lot i.s for 
gmod, j'et in which, widie that i.-.sue remains in suspense*, some 
of the principal personages are brought so near to destiuction 
that the true tragic interest is excited. Eighteen of tlie plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher answe-r to this de.soijxtion ; which 
would also obviously apjily^ to Alrasa re f>r Aleasa re, Tlte JA-r- 
chantof Venice, or il7nAr’.s' Tale. 

.b. The intluimce of the fifth dex eloping cause mentioimd 
above, vi/,., the study of continental literature, is ajiparent at 
once when xxe turn to Shak.spere'.s comedie.s. Ariosto’s two 
comedie.s, the Vassarla and the Rnpposiii, first acted in 1.M2, 
xvere, like our oxxn Roister Doisfer, formed upon ancient 
niodel.s ; but they w-ere wu'itte?^ in flowing blank ver.se, and in .a 
language already jmlished and beautiful; circumstances which, 
apart from the genius of the xvriter, would go far to account 
for the great popularity which they obtained. They were 
translated into English by George Gascoigne ; and it is pro¬ 
bable that to these and other Italian comedies Whakspere owed 
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much. That he was well I'eail in Italian tales is ccrttxin, since 
from such tales the jilots of no fcM'cr than six of his coinefli(‘s 
were derived. One, Loir’s Labour’s Lost, conie.s presurnalily 
from a Frencli source ; and one, T/ir 7’iro (Jt'ntb’ua'n of Vfroiin^ 
from a Spanish source. But. aftci’ all, it is a matter of little 
consequence from what source his materials wei’e (h'rivisl ; 
whether they were coarse or tine, his transforming toucli 
changed them all alike into gold ; and so intinitidy superior 
are the very eai'lie.st in date of his conu'dies to any that had 
appeared before, that one might truly call such pieces even as 
27ie 7'<iininf/ of a Shretrf and (Irecuc'.s Orlniulo Farioso — 
much more, of course, the performances of Ihhill and ►Still — 
mei’e rough di*aft.s, or attemjhs at the comic style, and say that 
English comedy really commences with i^liakspere. Nothing 
strikes one moretliau the comparative simplicity and purity of 
style even in his early plays. The dramatists of the day wen; 
mostly men who had received a university education, ai d they 
si*em to have thought that unhcss they' ga^■e abundant pi'oof of 
their college learning in their play.s, jieople would liold Diem 
cheap. iSo, M'itli the giusse.st di.sregard to draniatic litne.s.s, tJie 
speeche.s of nearly all their characters are stutl'ed full with 
liigh-flown classical allusions, introducing us to all tlic gods of 
Olympu.s, and all the jirincipal places of the world as known to 
the ancients. A few lines from Die old Tniiiin/f of a S/ireir 
may .serve hy way of iJIustiution 

Swi’t'f Ivate, (limi lovelier Di.in Oiaiia'-. piirjili' I'nln', 

Winter than arc the snowy Apennines, 

Or icy hair that grows on Korea'.' chin. 

Father, I s%s< ar by Ibis’ gohlcn lieak, 

.More fairaml radiant is niy boniu Kate 
Than .silver Xautlnis, wtii'ii lie doili ciubrac ‘ 

The ruddy Sim (is at I ia's feet ; ic. 

The spieaker in the.se lines is Ferando. tlm cliuraetcr in the 
old j>lay corre.spondiag to .Shakspere'.s Fetnicliio. ff we turn 
to Shaks]X're'.s play, we .see that he, loo, makes Fetruchio 
compare Kate to JJiana ; but mark the rliH'crence ;— 

iVf, Itid ever Dian .so become a grove 

Vs Kate this chamber with her princely gait ? 

O be thou Dian, and let her be Kate ; 

And then let Kate be chaste and Dian siiortEul. 

Kate. Where did you study aU thi.s goodly speech ! 

Pet. It is extempore, Iroin my mother wit. 

This is no more than might be naturally and tltly put in the 
mouth of the eccentric gentleman from Verona, while the former 

J Upon this old play, which Mr. Knight eonjeetiircs to have been the work 
of Greene, Shakspere mndellcd liis Taming of a iiii Shrtw, 
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passage is mei’e rant, and fustian. However, it cannot truthfully 
be denied that Shakspere, too, falls sometimes into extravagant 
and dramatically inappropriate language, though it is generally 
in the shape of quips, quibbles, i>uns, and metaphysical refine¬ 
ments, arising out of the very exii)>erance of his intellectual 
enerirv, that he sins again^t liteniry simplicity ; very seldom 
indeed )>y decking out his verse with jmoper .lames, in the 
fashion aliove described. As to the surpa.ssing grace, art, and 
truth to nature which these comedies in \ arious degrc*es exhibit, 
the liniit.sof this work would be soon out>te])j)ed if we were to 
dwell on them. 

.‘tS. I'hc followhnr list of the fouitcs'n coraedics, the titles of which 
arc arranct'd in alphaiatical order, .‘•how^ the date at or about which 
they .scvcr.-lly ajjjx'ared, and the source (cvlicrc it can be traced) from 
W'hich the plot of each was derived : — 

(1) Air» Well fluif tn(h Will. Date uncertain, but before 1598, if 
the common iiqujnsitiou idcntifcinsr tins pla\ witti the Lore’« Labour 
IFo« of Meres l)c correct. The stoiy is fouiiil in the ninth novel of the 
fourth day in Boccaccio’s Drcamiri>if, hut Sliakspcre probably took it 
from l'.iyntcr’.s I'ahin of Pita),ure' (l.'Gt!), wlicic tiie tale appears in 
Knglisli. 

(.2) An Tail lake Ji Date uIm-ui IGoit. The plot is English, taken 
from Thomas bodge’s novel of /U.iah/tulr, {mhlished in 1590. 

(9) ('omt'i/i/ of Error*. Date :d)oiu l.MiO; in any case one of 
Slmkspere’.s earliest juci-e.s. The plot is classical, Inong derived from 
\\\o Mt mreli mi of I’iaalns, but thiungh one oi both of two English 
versions vvliich had jiicvioiislv appcansl. 

(1) Pn'c'* Labour* L.ort.’^ Oneot the e.arliest o> .s|iak<pere’scomedies ; 
date before 15!I0. TIjc s< urce ot the plot has never been di.scovered ; 
jicrhajis it was Sluiksiierc’s own iim iit’.in, sniindated by what he had 
heard of the ‘ .Vcadeiucs ' in Italy, the inendicrs of sonic of which were 
(\uite nighty and cnthasi.,>tic ciunieh lo vow a thicc v-cars’ abstinence 
troiu female society, wiih fasting, vigils, and philosophy, like that to 
whicli b'erdinand and Ids thicc courlici.s have hound tliomschcs. Evi- 
dontlv this plav and tlw Soiuut* belong to the samc]x?iiod of Shakspere’s 
life. ' 

(5) Measurrfor Mcanurr. Date nnci'rtain ; pixibably after 1G07 ; a 
late play. The source of flic plot is the Promo* and Cajstandra of 
Gc,o"ge 'VVhetstonc, ajilay printed in 1578, but never acted. Whetstone 
found the story in a novel of GiiiiMi Cinthio; the plot is therefore 
Italian. 

(C) Merrluivf of Vraicr. Date about 1.594. Stephen Gosson, in his 
pamphlet The School of Ifl57;t), de.scribes a play of his time, ‘The 
Jew' shown at the Hull,’ which showed ‘the greedinessc of worldly 
chusers, and bloody iiiiuds ol usurers;' it seems likely, therefore, that 
this was an earlier play, now lost, eontnining both the main incidents 
of Shakspcrc’s play, the choosing of the caskets, and the exaction of the 
pound of liesh. But for these two incidents earlier sources have been 

r ' ” v'olumea of the Palace of Pleasure contain translations of ninety- 

four of Boccaeeio’s Talcs CVTarton, iv^). 

- Extract Book, art. 67. a Ibid. 
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fotind, one Italian, the other mcdiieval. The story of the bond and tho 
pound of flesh has been found in n tide called Jl Peem-ove, bj' Fioren- 
tino, printed in 1658 ; that of the caskets in the O'esta Jlmnanorum, 
No. 76.' 

(7) Muri-y JVirrn of W'imlstyr. First printed in 1602; but Mr. 
Knight believes that it wa.s acted ten years earlier. Tho story is 
Shakspere’s own invention ; the m.anner.s, language, and eharaoters are 
those of his own day. The E'alstalf of this comedy is an inferior and 
notably different creation from the Falstaff of Hairy TV. 

(8) Midmmmer yiylifu Hrcam.- Date between IStht and l.liM. The 
' materials for the story of this beautiful jday n ere taken by Shakspere 

from various .sources. Theseus, his queen Ilijtpolyta, and their court at 
Athens, are borrowed from Chaucer’s KnUjId's 'fair. Fuck and the 
fairies were part of the inystico-morai furniture fff the jiopiilar mind in 
the Middle Age.s. Harsnet’s JTrhirolio/t of iijreyiims Pojii.ih Tiiipodiirm 
(1603) speaks of ‘ Robin Good-fellow the frier, andiSisseiheihdrv-maid.’ 
I5ut no poet had made use of the eoueeption before SUak-pere. The 
name of Oberon comes from a translation bj hold Berners (UlTil) of the 
old EYench romance of Htioii and AuUrat. The name Titania soiuns 
to have been invented by Bliak.spere. F’liially, ilu' .story (ff I'yivnius 
and Thisbe was probably taken from Golding's \ersion of Orid’.s lb ta- 
morphose.s (n«fe, § 211, though Shak'(H re tnigbt also !in\e read it in 
Chaucpr’.s Xeycarfc ef Good U/oaoi. 

('.)) Much Ado uhoui Kothiiuj. Dale about lu'.tti; it was tiiit printed 
in 1600. The story i,s Italian, taken from one of llanth llo’-novels, in 
winch Fenicia and Timbreorepres.'iit the Hero and Claudio of tlie play. 

(10) I’ominy of the Shrrv. The orisrinal ])lay of unknown autlior- 
ship, 'Hie d'aiiiiiiy of a Shrcir, whieh ''haksperc ha.s followed jirelty 
closely, was printed in 1.104. Miaksiv>r('-.phay ]irobiibl\ aj)))eaied about 
the same time ; (lue cann r stippO'C that he would have ^looped to this 
kind of appropriation in his later year.s. The story of the cure of the 
shrew is found in the A'ottr IHuci role, of Btrapaiola (1110), and in the 
Coitde Zueanoj-of Uio f^pnnidh author .Iiian .tbunu-l. But the story is 
old and widely di/Tihscd ; it ha.s been (raced to a rordan and also to an 
Old-German source. 

(11) The Tempest. Date about 1611; it is one of the latest of (ho 
plays, though printed tlie lir.st ju tlie folio of 10211. JYofessor IVard 
thinks it probable that the source whenei- isliak'-jiere derived the story 
was a German play, Die schtinc Sideo, by .Jacob Ayrer ivf Niirnla rg, who 
died in 1605. Not that Bhaksjicrc could have read (lerraan, but that 
he might h.uve heard of the play from Engli.sh actors ret urniiig from 
Germany. Some of the details of (he storm and the reference to the 
‘still vex’d Ilermoothes ’ appear to be traceable to the Disenn-ry of the 
Bcrmvd,as, othirwise called the Isle of JUrcls, hy Kilve.stcr Jourdani 
published in 1610. 

(12) Tn'elfth Niyld.^ Date about 1601. The sources arc, an Italian 
play called GU Inganni, first printed in 1082, and a tide about twin.s by 
Dandello. Dut both the characterLsation and tho plot are to a largo 
extent original. 

(IZ) Tmo Gentlemen of Verona. Date about 1598. The chief source 


* Sc« Sir F. Madden’s Old English Versions of the Gesiu Homanoruin, edited 
for the Koxburghe Club, 1838. 

• Extract Book, art. 57. 


3 Ibid. 
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of tlie play is flic romantic novel c;ille<l Diana Dnamorndii, by the 
Spanish author Monternayor; a version of this, by Bartholomew Yonge, 
was published in Ifi'ja, and was iirobably used by Shakspere. 

(14) Winter's Tale. Date 1610 or ICll. Tlie source of the play 
is llobert Greene’s novel of J’andoste, tlw Trin ijih of riwy, published 
in 1C88. 

."lO. Ainon" tJio eleven tiviL^edies are inclurled some of the 
brightest and most \vonderfiil achievements ()f the human in¬ 
tellect. In Hamlet, with its t'eai-ful background of guilt, and 
lingering,yet for('shado\ved,retril)Ution, we seethe tragic results 
which follow from in the wonl-: of (loetlie—* a gi'cat action 
being laid upon a soul unlit for its performance ; ’ the unfitness 
consisting according to C’olcridge, in the want of a due balance 
‘ between the im\)n‘,s.sions from outward objt'cts and the inward 
operations of the iutelh'et ; for if there be an overbalance in the 
(onteniplativ (‘ faculty, man thereby become.s the creature of 
mer-e meditation, ami loses his natural power of aetiun.' In 
Macbeth, on the othei- hand, tire action of the drama proceeds 
with a breathless i-apidity ; the first crime, engendered hy that 
‘ vaulting ambition whiclr dotli o’erh'ap it.sclf,’ nece.ssitates the 
commission of otheivs to avmd the natural con.secjuence.s of the 
first. A large part of a life is j)r(‘sonteil to our eyes in the liglit 
of one great gilded successful crime, until at last it topples over, 
and is ((ucnchcd with tlie smldoiiuess of an e.vpiring rocket. 
In Kiyaj Lear, with if.s evcr rliickmiing gloom and deepening 
sorrows, wc ,seo the tragic fate wliich, ns the world of man is 
constituted, too often waits on folly no loss than on guilt, and 
involv^es the innocent alike witli t]i<> guiltv in the tinin of 
teiTihle consequences. In OtheUo, the drama opens with all the 
elements of luipjuness; manly (‘ourige, heauty, truth, devoted 
love are met together in the pair who liavo fouglit against all 
the powers of social prejudice in order to become one, and have 
conquered; yet all is marred by the fiendish wickedness of one 
man, wlio ahuse.s the resonveos of a jiowerf ul intellect to practise 
on the open and impulsive nature of Othi'llo, until he crushes 
in an excess of volcanic jmssion the jewel which an instant 
after ho would give the wliole world to restore. In Romeo 
and Juliet, all that is beautiful and all that is excessive are 
brought together: the loveliue.ss of the Italian sky; the youth¬ 
ful grace of tlie lovers; the fair palaces and moonlit gardens of 
Verona; the hereditary and unforgiving hatred of tJie two noble 
houses; the whirlwind of pa.ssiouate love which unites their 
two last surviving scions in the inextricable bond of an affection 
stronger than all the hatreds of their ancestors; their final union 
in the tomb, beyond the reach of severance by angi’y fathers or 
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the chances of time—these are the materials of a drama ■wliich, 
for pure literary beauty, stands perhaps unsurpassed among 
intellectual creations. It is not, however, our purpose to 
attempt anything like a genei-al critical analysis of tht'se or 
any of Sliakspere’s plays ; nor indeed is it necessary. Uenin.s 
furnished the text, and men of tlie greatest ititellectual gifts 
have supplied the commentary ; the reacler will thank us for 
referring him to their works, rather than attempting to svib- 
stitute an inferior article of our own.’ 

40. Of the eleven plays of Shakspeve wlii<h an' u^viially elasscil as 
tragedies, two, f'yvibeline and Trmliii anti Cnnitia, riw'f, they do not 
end. tragically, do not pro]>crly deserve the name. W'c proceed to pass 
these plays in review, as in the case of the comedies;— 

(1) Antony and CUojtatra. Date uncertain, Inti probably late (see 
§ 35). Tbo source of this and of the other Roman plays is the transla- 
lation of Plutarch’s JArrs, made in l.-iTl) by Sir Thomas North, from the 
French version by Jacques Amyot. 

(2) ( ariolanns. f See the jireeeding article.) 

(3) CymbrUne. Date uncertain; it was acted in 1010 or 1611, but 
whether for the first time is not known. The ebaraeler of Cynibeline 
was found hi Shakspere in Ilolinshcsl, whose nuihorily was Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Accortling to flcoffrey, ‘Kymbehrm.s’ was king of the 
Britons at the time of the Christian era, and had two son.s, (inideriu.s 
and Arviragus. The .story of Imogen is borrowed from that of Ginevra, 
in the ninth novel of the second d.iy of the Dct'anu ran. 

(4) Hamlet. The time when this great tragedy first apju-ared is a 
point .still much disputed. jilaj' called Jlamht was, aceoiding to an 
entry in Heiislowe's Diary, aeteil at Newington in 1,V.I4. In a tract b\ 
Lodge entitled ‘Wit’s Miserie,' and printcii in loUfi, there is an allusion 
to‘the ghost which iricflso miserably at llie Tlieator like an oister 
wife, Hamlet, rerenye.' Mr. Knight believes that Ibis was the tirstdraft 
of .Shaksjiero's Hamlet, and that Lodge, (pioling- fiom memory, did not 
give the exact words u.sed by the g-liost in the pitry, but only tlie sub¬ 
stance of them. Others hold tluit since no such words as ‘ Ilairilet, 
revenge’ occur in Shakspere’s pla.v. Lodge must have been alluding to ii 
play by .some other writer. On this )>oin( we are inclined to go with 
Mr. Knight. However this may be, the Hamlet ol Shtikspere was cer¬ 
tainly entered in tlie books of the Stationers’ Company, as having lieen 
recently acted by the Lord Cltaniberlain'.s servant.s, in 1002. It vviia 
tirst printed in 1003. In the following' year the play reappeared, vvjtli 
the following tifle-jtage : ‘The Tr;tgiealJ Ili.storic of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark. By AVilliani Siiakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged 
to almost as much againe as it wa.s, aecoiding to the true and perfect 
coppie.’ Substantially this quarto of 1004 and the Hamlet of the folio 
of 1023 arc the same play, and arc greatly expanded and altered from 
the edition of 1603, 

The immediate source of tlie pdot (unless there was an earlier play 


J Tlie tvorkg particularly referred to a.s most generally accessible, are 
Coleridge's Literary Remaim, Augustus .SebJegel's JJrarnatic lAterature, the 
chapters on Hamlet in Goethe’s Wilhelm ALeiiler, and the works of Gervinus, 
Guizot, and Yillernain. 
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which Shak^pere followed) is the Cent Jlixttnres Tragiquetmi Belleforest, 
probably in an English version. Belleforest took the story of Hamlet 
from the Ilistoria Danica f)f Saxo Grammalicns, who nourished about 
the beginning of tho thirteenth century. Saxo wrile.s the name 
‘Amleth the queen he calls •Gerutha.’ 

(5) Julius Ctfsar.' (See tho article on Antony anil Cleopatra.') 

(6) King Lear} llate between lOtKl and ItiOtl. Shakspere found 
the story of JiCar and hi.s flauphters in Holinshed’s bis*o, y; Holirished 
took it from Geoffrey of Monmouth’.s t’liroiiieh- In an amplified form 
it occurs in Lajtarnoii’a ItTot. Spenser also tells the story in the second 
book of the Vaerie ()>u-ine, ('.into 10. A'-eonting to (ieoffrei, l.eirw'as 
(he, fonrlh king in descent from Itridus. the founder of the British 
monarchy. 

(7) ifacheth. Date between ItidK and ICIO. Sh;ik>pere took the 
main facts of the stori from llolin.shed’.s History of Seotland. .Macbeth 
is no mythhial personage, like Ixar or Cymbeline; his expulsion from 
Scothand by Earl Si ward in the reign of Efdward the (‘onfe.ssor i.s 
mentioned in one of the Sa.roii Chronicles, and also by Florence of 
Wtireester. 

(8) OthsHo.^ Pal)' aboin 100:1, in whicl) tear if w.is played at 
Ilarctield before Queen Elizala'th. 'J'he source of tli*' plot is Giraldi 
Cinthio’s novel of 7/ Morn ili I'cnezia. 

(if) Itoinro anti Juliet. Date 1 .'ihC or The materials for thi.s 

play were found l),v Shakspere in a nov) l of Bandello transhited in 
i’ayntcr’.s Palace of I’leo.titrr (Bltif), aiul tiPo in an Kngdish poem by 
Arthur Brooki' founded on the sahl noiel, and jiublislied, with the title 
‘The Tragicall llislorv)' of Boineus and Juliet,' in l.'dilt. 

(10) Tinton of Athens. Date uncertain ; it has been a.s.signed besth 
to 1001 and to lOltf. The principal .'•iiuree of the plot is the account 
of Tirnon the Athenian contained in Tlutarclt's life of Mark .Antony, 
Aindher .source, in Mr. Knight’s (>piiu<m, was tlie Greek dialogue, 
‘ Tiinoii, or the Mis;uitlirope,’ by Biician Mr. Knight believes that the 
differences in style, and in Die cast of thought, jiresenteil in this play 
are so remarkalile as to justify (he cone,liisi >n that it is n))t wholly the 
work of Shaks[)ere. 

(11) Trailus and Cressida. Dali- Dib.'l. The materials are taken 
partly from classical, partly from iiiedheval .sources. The characters of 
Thersites, Ajax, !Monelaus, Ac., .sci'in to have been Iwrrow'ol by Shak- 
spere from Chapman'.s tran.sl.ation of Homer( D>U1), but tho development 
is in great part his own. For the loves of Troilus and Cressida he was 
indebted to Chaucer’s poem ; but how- iliffereut is Cryseyde from 
Cressida 1 The former, as we saw (ch. I. § 36), loves virtue and honour, 
but is weak; the latter—quick-witted and keen, without modesty or 
reverence, loose-tongnecl and loose-thoughted—is incapable of any 
affection save of one sort. Yet there ;iro passages in this play as 
authentically .stamped with the tninscendont genius of Shakspere as 
anything which he ever wrote. Some materials seem also to have been 
furnished by Lydgate’s Troy-book, and Caxlon’s Jtecneil des Hiitoires 
de Troye. 

41. Historical Plai/s .—In the literatures of Greece and 
Rome, it is not to the dramatic, but to tlie epic poetry that we 
must look for the exhibition of the peculiar pride and spirit of 
' Ej:trnct Book, art. 67. * Ibid. ® JhiJ. 
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either nationality. Thus in the lliad^ as Mr. Gladstone has 
eloquently shown,' the Greek character aiid the Greek religion 
are forcibly and favourably contra,sted with tho.se of Asia; and 
the JSneul is pervaded, as if by a peipetual undcr-.song, by a 
constant stream of allusion to the greatness of Iloiue. In 
English poetry this syurit of nationality has sought its expression 
in the historical drama, and pre-eminently in the historical 
plays of Shakspere. It is a noble .scries ; commencing, in the 
chronological order, with Kh\(j John, and ending with Ihnxnj 
VIII.; omitting, however, the reigns of Henry HI., the four 
Edwards, and Heiny VII. Tin- manful proud .sjnrit of 
Englishmen is continually asserting itself. Eoivign inter¬ 
ference seems to be re.sented as such, from whatever quarter it 
may come, and wliether it relate to Ghurch or to Shite ailairs. 
Thus in Kiny John (act iii. sc. 1), he makes the, king say to 
Pandulph ;— 

Tlioii caiist not, cardinal, dcAi'-c a name, 

So slight, umvoithy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an answer as the pojic. 

Tell him this tale; and from the mouth ul Jlngiaml 
Add thins much more;—That no Italian priol 
Rhall tithe or loll in our dominions; 

But as wo under heaven are supreme head, 

Ro, under him, that great supremacy, 

AVhere we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
tVitiiout the asM.stancc of a mortal hand. 

So tell tlie pope; all reverence sot jipart 
To him and his usurp’d authority. 

And for a more general expression of the same, feeling, take the 
concluding passage of the .same play 

This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now the.sc her princes are come home again. 

Come the three comers of the world in anus, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to herself do rest but true. 

As a matter of course, the unities of time and place are 
disregarded in these liistorical plays. The preservation even of 
the unity of action, in a number of plays adhering pretty 
faithfully to the order and manner of the events, is, as a general 
rule, impossible; nor lias Hhakspere attomptod it. In Henry 
VIII., for instance, his object seems merely to have been to 
present a succession of remarkable scenes, founded on occur¬ 
rences which happened in the first thirty years of that reign ; 
these scenes are, the fall of Buckingham, the fall of Wolsey, 

• In his work on Homer and the Homeric Aye. 
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the divorce and <]eath of Queen Catherine, and the birth of 
Elizal>ctJ). Patriotic feeiini' may )«• iield to imest such a 
jtiay in tlie S 2 jectator’.s mind, if (»uly it be written in a lofty 
and worthy spirit, with ti unity of desif^n equal to any that 
art can frame. When, however, the eve’ ts of a rei^ group 
themselves naturally into a dramatic whole, as in tlic case of 
Pichard 111., Shaksiiore does not lose the oppoi’tnnity of still 
further heightening the effect by his ai t, and there is accord¬ 
ingly not one of his l^laj’s moie clo.sely bound together in all 
its piarts by the develoyunent of om- main action than thi.s. 
The unscrupulous and fearless ambition of liichard III., so 
different from the same jiassion as it aiipearsin the conscience- 
haunted iSlacbeth, ei’ushe.s successively beneath his feet, l»yfair 
means or foul, ail the obstaeh's in hi.s jiatli ; till the general 
ahhorrence, .sju’ingiiig out of that veiy m<*ral seu.so wliieli Kichard 
desjiised and denied, svvells to sueh a height as to emhraee ail 
classe.s, and cru.shes his iron will and iiidomitahle courage, hi.s 
selieines, tlirone, ami fx'rson, heiieath a foreeyet more inesistiblc. 

12 The ‘ lIi.-.tfnieT ’ ave ten in inmilrT:— 

(1,2) Iltnnj IV. In two part^. Kir-.t printed in 1388, and pro- 
biiblj written in the preceding year. Tin t'amoun Vh'tnrUso/Htttnj V., 
a jjio.se drama written about 1380. was the foundation upon which 
Shak'.pere walked, both in Henry IV. and in Henry V It i.s a very 
IKjor piece; it' I’linec Hal is a mere diunken debaiiehee. In this oh 1 
play Sir John Oldcu'tle oceur' as one of the piince’» companions, but 
jiliiyi no inqioitant jiart, e\eu in the eivniio portion'. Out of thi» 
character Sliak'piMO createil hi' ineoniparalile T'al'talf,* who wa.s called, 
in the first draft of both parts of Jlcnry 1 1'., Sir John (ddcaslle. The, 
name w’as changeil iu d* fereiieo to the Troiestant feeling of the 
Londoners, who regarded tlie l.ollaid tlldcu'tle a' a martyr. 

'The general source whence Shakspere drew materials, for this and 
for Ills other histories, is Holiiislied’s Chronicle. 

(3) Henry V. Trobablc date 1388. The .'Ources of this play are 
the same as those for Henry IV. 

(4, 6, 6) Henry VI. In three parts. Part I. was first printed, so 
far as is knowni, in the folio of 1623. Part II. was published in 1594, 
under the title of the First Part of the Contention of the trro famous 
Houees of York and Lancaster; and Part III. in 1585, with the title. 
The True Trayedie of Richard Huke of Yorhe, and the Death of good 
King Henrie the Sixt. The principal source of all three plays is rather 
the Chronicle of Hall than that of Holinshed. 

Since the question was first mooted by Edmund Malone, in his 
Dissertation on the Three Parts of Ifeiirg VI., volumes have been 
written on the authenticity of these three plays. Malone endeavoured 
to prove that not one of the three, was written by Shakspere; and in 
this conclusion Coleridge, Halliim, and tJcrviuus, with certain roservai 
tions, agree. On the other hand, Knight and the Gorman critic, Ulrksi, 
argue strongly for the authenticity of all three. It is chiefly a question 
of internal evidoaf.e ; and rny own opinion, coinciding with that of the 


' F.rtract Book, srt 57. 
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impngners, is, that no one of these piays is, as a irliolr, Uie work of 
Shakspere, though each has undoubtedly been altered, retouched, and 
enlarged by him to an extent which it is somctiinos easy and sometimes 
difficult to dehne. Of all three )>la 3 -s, I am disposed to believe that 
he had least to do with I’art I., which treats of the leading events of 
the reign, especially those connected with the siege of Orleans and the 
exploits of Joan of Arc, from 142a to H4r>. In Part IL, which covers 
the period from 1445 to 1455, most of the episode of Jack Cade may 
be unhesitatingly ascribed to Shakspere; and Ijis hand may surely 
be traced in the recasting of the death-sceiK' of Cardinal lleaiiforl, 
by which the tame and lack-lustre lines of the Fint f’linfciifiim are 
transformed into a passage of vinoipialled subliinit\ and beauty. In 
Part III., which takes us to the mnnkT of Heiirv in 1471. many of (he 
speeches put in the king's mouth, Warwick’s dving speeeli, and the 
whole of the last scene, a{»pear to me to liar e be<'n wi itt eii by Sliakspere. 

(7) Henry VIII. I’robable date ICl.'t; a jilayof Ihnrij M/I. was 
certainly acted at the Globe Theatre on Jmie 2itof that year, and owing 
to the firing of cannon on the stage (according to tlie stage direction 
in act i. sc. 4) the thatch of the theatre cauglil fire, and it was burnt 
to the ground. The materials for (Im )ilot \v>ne s\ip])lied by llall'.s 
Chronicle and Cavciidish’.s Life of Wol.sey; iicuiaps also by common 
tradition. 

Of late years grave doubt lias been thrown on il}c aullientieity of 
this play ; see a paper by Mr. Epedding, first printed in (lie GnitU'inuii's 
3fayatine for 1850, anil reprinted in the Triuisaclions of (he New 
Shispere Society. Indeed, anyone wlio )i;i.s sliak.sjHTe's iliytlim in his 
ear cannot but feci that the movement an<l ring of (he verse in the 
greater part of the play (e.xcepting the first act) iu('not Slniksperinti. 
The mere abundance of feminine endings (tlnil is, i ndiug-s whieli have 
one or more syllables heynnd the last aeeenl) is enough to eonvinee one 
that the chief .author was some other tlmn .'sliak.spere. Mr. I'’le.'ty, in 
his S/uM-kespeare Manual, has gone fully into tins <'oiisidera(ion ; he 
shows that whereas Othello, e.g., out of about 2,000 lines lias (!4(! with 
feminine ending.s, Henry VI//., out of about 2,000 line.s, lias 1 , 1 : 1 .') 
with such endings. If \yc e.xclude the first act (whieli I believe to be 
Shakspere's) from tlic compari.son, the jiroportion of feminine ending.s 
becomes much greater. JJr. Spedding lliinks (luit tlie chief aiillior of 
the play was John Fletcher, ami the resemblauee of style, to some of 
Fletcher's known plays is certainly considerable. 'I he drama, is to a 
great extent a piece of gorgeous courl-pag-eantry. It end.s witli the 
birth of Elizabetli, on which occasion t’raiimrr delivers a iirophcoy of 
the greatness of the maiden-queen, and also of ‘ liiiu that should 
suoceM,’ James I. Anne Bolcyn docs not appear in the most favour¬ 
able light, while Cathazine of Aragon is represented as an injured saint 
and a heroic woman ; this makes it certain that the play was produced 
In the reign of James I., whose Epanisb sympathies were notoriou.s, and 
not in that of Elizabeth, who would not have endured sueli slighting 
mention of her mother. 

(8) £inff JohM.' Date uncertain, bat before 1598. The chief source 
of the plot is an older play of unknown authorship, The Tronbleiome 
Haigne erf King John, which appeared in 1591. 

(9) Richard JI.'‘ Thi.s play, first printed in 1697, wa.s probably 


• Extract Book, art. 67. ' * Ibid, 
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written atx)vit the same time. The period embraced in it e.xtends from 
January 1898 to February HBO, the supposed date of Richard's murder. 
The sources of the plot are the Chronicles of Fabyan and Holinshcd. 

(10) llichard III. Date about 15‘.(3; it was first printed in 1S97. 
The subject was very popular on the stafre. An older jtlay, The True 
Iragedic of Itiehard III., appeared in 1591 ; ,t has little in common 
witii Shakspere’s play. The chief soiirc" of the plot is Holinshed’s 
Chronicle. The ))ictuiT of Kiohnrtl, with its hardly relieved blacknc.s.s, 
was borrowed by Holinshcd from Sir Thomas Jlorrs Hintory of 
Bdn-ord I', {ante, ch. ii § 3:!). More had stronsr L.mcastrian sym¬ 
pathies and autipathie.s; hence some modi rii u-ritera are disposed to 
infer that the colours are overcharged, and that Richard was not really 
such a monster as tradition h.as exhibited him. That he pa.ssf d several 
wi.se and jn.st laws in his short reijni is cerlain. 

43. Two plats renuiin which are usually printed a.s Shakspere's— 
Perictex, Prinre of Tyre, and T'liu* Audronirox. 

Pcrii'hx. Fit't jirinted in lf>09, with Sliak']>cre's name on thctitle- 
pape ; and prot'jihly first acted, at any rate as it now stands, the \ear 
before The source of tlie plot is the story of .\ppollinus of Tyre, 
related in tlio Setenlh Book of (tower's I'onfi.xxio Amaiitu. Hence 
‘ .4neient (iower ’ is introduci’d like a herahl at the Ix'pintunp of each 
act of the play, to tell the aii<lience the drift of what tiny are about to 
see represent c(l. 

The most degraded modern audience would scarcely tolerate thi.s 
play, and if there wcie poisl pronnds to di.s|Httc Shakspere's connection 
with it, Ids admircr.s would most willinph <to .mi. Tlic cldcf teason for 
adopting such an opinion lies in the fact that it was not included in the 
first folio edition of 1023. It first appealed among the collected plays 
in the third folio, that of 10(11. Again, the e.Ktremely inartistic con¬ 
struction of the pl(,t, wiiich embraces several separate actions, secm.s 
inconsistent with that niastery of his art fe which Phakspere had 
attained long before I Otis, This induce.- Mr. Knight to conjecture that 
it was a very early work of the {kici’.s, which, hating hecome popular on 
the stage, was in jiart newly written and publislieil .some tifteen years 
later. However tliis may be, tlie unbroken stape tradition of the 
seventeenth ceiiturj (Dpt den. for instaiKc, speaks of it a.s the first birth 
of filiaksperc's niu.seand the far .stronper et iileiiee.s of style, manner, 
and rhythm, force us, liowetcv reluctantly, to admit that Pcriclee is 
probably the autbentie work of the p<H-t. 

Titnx Andronit'vx First printed in 1(100, without author's name. 
It is ascribed to Sliakspere by Meres, as we have seen, and was included 
in „he folio of 1628. There'is a ballad on the same subject in Percy's 
Beliqme, with the heading ‘ Titus Andronicus’s Complaint.’ Mr. 
Hallam remarks : Titv% A iidronicme is now, by common consent, denied 
to be in any sense a production of Shakespeare; very few passages—I 
should think not one—resemhle bis manner.’ Without denying that 
there may be some touclies hero and there from Shakspere’s liand. 
which it is now impo.s.rible io di.-tinguish with certainty, I should 
cordially subscribe to 5Ir. Halhim’s judgment. But Mr. Knight replies 
that the ‘ consent ’ of all the German critics nms the other way. Thia 
does not, however, mean so much as would appear at first sight ; for, in 
a case where the use of language, the general cast of expression, and all 
that constitutes manner are concerned, it is idle to oppose a consensus 
of foreign to a consensus of English critics. As Mr. Hallam says. 
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‘ res ipsa per se vociforatur.’ Tire Mirsificati'in uC the play is viy;oious, 
but it ruus in a different ehaiincl, and vith a ditlereut movement, 
from that of Shakspsro—a movement perhaps even innre equably sus¬ 
tained than his, but withont tliosu' ascrmtiojix. those upward springs, 
whether of thought or fancy, whicli eharacicnsc his genuine work. 
The scraps of Latin, ‘sit f.'is aiit nef.as,’ ‘per Slyga. p('r manes \ehor,’ 
&c., point to some imiverMtv' scholar, not (o the jdayer who had learned 
no more Latin than what the Struthnil tiramuiar School could teaeli a 
truant pupil. 

44. JJjuhtful or fpurioiiit plaijs. Of 'J'hr. Two XahJe X/«.v/«ev, a play 
founded on the story of I’alamon and Arcile, uhich was lirst printed in 
1634 with the names of Fletcher and Shak.s[)i.re on the tille-|>age, 
Coleridge says, ‘ I can scarcely retain a doubt as lo tlic liist acf.s ha\ mg 
been written by Shakespeare.’ Mr. l>yce, the editor of ItiaumonI and 
Fletcher, goes farther, .and as-iigns to .'^hak'j)er<‘, heshh’s (lie (ir^t act, tl.e 
tiivst scene of the third, and some jiortioii of tlie (illli. The titles of 
other pla 3 ’.s tiiat have been a-'Cribed to him .are, hot-rinc ( » liicli I’rofe'-.-or 
tVard is ineliru'd to give to reole), Anhn of Voroi-Aiaio^ Lihninl III., 
Sir John Oldcastle, Thr Loudon I’roditjal, and ,i Xirl.nhirc Trutjedy, 

4.'}. It i.s usual to rank Ben Jonson lu xt after Shak.sp(‘v<i 
among the dvainatists (jf tliis age, ehietiy on the ground of the 
merits of liis coletmited comedy, Kfon/ Muu Ik his Jfiiiiumr, 
puhlislied in I'tOG. Yet the inf( riority of .Jon.son to Sluik- 
.spere i.s immea.surahle. It i.s tnu> that lie ohser\-es th(‘ ‘ unities ’ 
(as he takes care to iufonii us in the prologue), and that tlie 
character of Captain i’ohadil, the houueing Lraggart of the 
piece, though the original concojition of it is I'ounil in Terence, 
and though it falls far short of tlie .soinew liat siinilar i-i eation of 
‘ Ancient Pistol,’ abounds in line .stioki's of hunioni.' Put the 
characters gmierully do not iiupressone as substantial llesh-aud- 
blood jx’rsouages like tliose of .s;|i!ik-.jK're, but luther as mere 
shadow'.s, or personitied hunuiuv.s, in wliicb one eunnot feel any 
lively interest. Ileal wit is rare in the jiicee ; and of jiuro fun 
and merrinieiit (here is not a .sparkle, P\en the liumnur, 
although it has heen .so mueli adiniii'd, has scareely any uni- 
A'er.sal character about it ; local turns of thought, and the 
passing luamierisins of the age, are its sourct' and aliment. 

Neither of tlie two comjdoted tragedies which Pen Jon.son 
left, Sojanus and CntHhiK, was of much .sers iee to Ids fame.- 
The story of iSejaims, the powerful minister of Tiherius, i.s an 
excellent tragic subji'ct;^ hut Jonson, though ho was learned 

C ® Erinut Dwh, art. 73. 

^ Cl'iel plays of lien .Tonson— Even/ yjun in his Ilomuuv, Kevnj Alon nut 
of his lluiunur, Volpmo; or T/ik For, E/rrinir or 7'/ic Slliiil h'niiiuu. The Al- 
chem'ft, BartholomiIV Fair, comcilioa; The Foetastei- niiil Cyiilliiu's Itcrels, 
comi al satires ; Sejnnus ami Catiline, Iriigi-dies; The Sad Shejiherd, a piutoral 
diam ; Lave fr:ed Jrnm fynnrunce and Folly, Olieroa the lairy Trince, Tht 
Golde I Aye restond, and J’he Fortunate Isles, masque.'*. 
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about Homan mauiiors and the externals of Homan lifo, failed 
to catch the sj)irit of Mio Homan character ; its dignity on the 
one hand, its cold intellectual hindne.ss on the other, he lias 
not reproduc(‘d, nor, apparently, apfireciated. The I’oetaster, a 
comical satire, is a drama in ei erv wa_;, sup*'rior to Scjoiins. 
The ■scene is laid at the court of ^\.iigustus ; Crispinus (liy whom 
is intended th<‘ dramatist Thomas I><*kker) and Demetrius 
Fannius are arraigned as had andwoHhlcss poets and libellous 
sci'ihhlers ; Crispinus, being condmnned, has to sw allow a purge, 
ivhieh makes him bi ingupa string of crude and Hatulent words 
which he had been in the haldt of using; and tin* two are sworn 
tokeej) the ])('aee towards Horace and all other num of genius 
for tin' future. In this jday there is moi-e regularity in the 
I'cr.se, ni re measure in tin' conc('])tions, more ap]t)opriateness 
in the expressions, than are met with in Sijinni.t : the, scene in 
which Augustus ini ites N'irgil to i-ead In-fore the court a jiassige, 
from the is really a inible ]'ict\ue. 

Among the comedies, ro/pone and th*‘ are usually 

placed lirst. '.The first is tlm story ot a w ily Venetian nobleman, 
who, assisted by a confederate, feigns himself to be dying, in 
order to extract gifts from his rich aetjuaintanees, eaeli of whom 
is j)ersua<le(l in his tui n that Im is named as sole lieii- in the siek 
man’s will, it was this Volpoin', Ik'I ween whose cliaraeter and 
that of Lord Codolfihin, lb'. Saeheren'll, in his eelehrated ser¬ 
mon, drew til*! audaciOUs p.irallel wiiii'li prcibably had a good 
deal to do with his jiroseeution. The workmanship of this 
piece is good, and the dialogue liiely ; iiut tlio ehanioters are 
too uniforndy weak oi' vicious (o allow of the play taking a 
sti’OJig hold on the iniud. In tJie Ah-lcinlxt the knight, Sir 
Fpienre IMammon, is the <lup<' of Subtle the alchoniist, by 
wiioin he is being ruined, while supposing liimself to be on 
the brink of the attainnu'ut of enorjiious wealth. 

Out of forty-six extant pla_\ s, eleven are comedies, three 
comical .satire.s, one a jiastor.il drama, only two, be.sides a frag¬ 
ment of a third, tragedies, and twenty-i'ight iiuisijues or other 
court cntertaiuinents,- sliort pieces, in which, to a yet greater 
extent than in the modem opera, the w'ortls were of less im- 
portaneo than the music, decoration, dumb show, and other 
theatrical accessories. 

4G. ’Jdu! jdays of Beaumont and Fletcher ai e written in a 
purer style and finer language, yet iu both these mspects they 
fall far Ix'low those of Shak.spcre ; and most of them are dis- 
ligu]'ed hy a grossness of tliought and expres.sion xvhich became 
more and more the hesetting vice of the Eugli.sli stage. They 
are about lifty-four iu uumlxu-, thirteen of wdnoh seem to have 

Q2 
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been produced V>y tlie two friends in conjunction ; the )*einain- 
der are understood to have been by Fletclier alone, with tlie 
assistance, in several of them, of the dramatists IVIassin^er, 
Rowley, and Shirley.* There is much tine writing in these 
plays, but they are marred even for reading, much nioi-e for 
acting, by their utter want of measure and sobriety, a de¬ 
fect partly due perhaps to the predilection of the authors for 
Spanish plots. The characters in I'hf Maid’s Tra(jedii, one of 
the most famous among their tragedies, go to almost incon¬ 
ceivable lengths of extravagance. In tin' celel)mted coinedv 
of Ruh a ]Y\fe and Jinvr n Il’i/e, tlie i-hange wliicli giiidunlly 
comes over the wife, wlio has found a nia.ster where she nu'aiit 
to have a .submissive tool, is nobly and beautifully de.scrilK'd ; 
but this very chang(‘ .seems gi-ossly )n)y)robable, when ensuing 
upon the utter moral corruption v liich j)o.sse.ssed her at. first. 
Of the. Jlhiodi/ Brathi'r, or Rolfo, Dnk'r of' oninnaf i/, ('oleiidge, 
writes that it is ‘ })erhap.s the mo.st eiu'rgetic of I’letchcr'.' tra¬ 
gedies’ (Mutes 0)1 Shakspere). Tlo‘ iersificalion of the,sc ])hiys 
is, as a general rule, much le.ss musical and regular tlian that 
of Shakspere.'^ 

47. Robert Greene, "VN ho ran through Ids life and u.sed up 
his genius almost as qui('kly as Marlowe, is the acknowledged 
author of several y)lays, winch were edited and published by 
Mr. Dyce in 1831. The.se are, (fidaado I'lodoso. J Luokiii;/ 
Glass for London a)ul Enffland, Friar Hanni and Friar Bnntfai/, 
The CoinieaJl llistorir of Aljihonsas Kimj of A)‘a<jon, and The 
ScottishHistorie of Jn)t»>s I V. We hai e seen that Air. Knight 
is dispo.sed to a.ssigu to 1dm the old ])lay of The 'Tainir);/ of a 
Shrew (ante, § .'ll) ; he has been also conjectured to be the 
author of Georpe-a-Greene, The Ptn)ier <f WalefieJd, which 
has been assigned by some to Shaksperc'. 

48. George Peele, a Chri.st Chun li man, was an intiinati* 
friend of Greene, Nash, and Lodge. His Arrairpiment (f Fari.s, 
a court pageant, was exhibited before Elizalieth in lo84. Jlis 
historical play of Edward I. (1.593) is of little value ; but he 
shows to considerable advantage in his scriptural drama, The 
Love of King David and Fair Bethsabe. The revolt and death 
of Absalom are worked into the play, whicli was first printed 
in 1599. The i er.se is generally flowing and musical,— more 
equably so, perhaps, than that of either lien .Jonson or Flefi lier. 
There is all the Elizabethan wealth of imagery and illustration, 

• Extract Book, art. 7!. 

* Chief of Bcaumuut aud Fletcher — J'hilatUr, the AlaicFii Trogtiiy, 

Kni^t of tG Burning PetlU, King and no King, the Scortful Lady ; of 

Fletcher alone—the Elder Brother, the BeggarU Buuh, Rule a Wife and hate a 
Wife, the Faithful Shepherdett 
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together with th<at redundance and tendency to excess which 
are also of the time. 

49. Thomas Nash, more effective as a parnplileteer than as 
a dramatist (see below, § 7Hrt), is known as the author of two 
comedie.s, Stt)in)irr’s Lant Will anrl TeKtani/’nt (1592) and The 
Jsle of D(K/e, and a serious drama, ChrleCu Tears over Jerusalem 
(1.59;i). 

50. Of tlie play.s of Philip Massinger eighteen are pre- 
.served : six tr.igedie.s, eight comedies, and four tragi-comedies. 
The famous play of .1 Xeir Way to pay Old Debts still keeps 
posses.sfou of tile .stage, for the .sake of tlie finely drawn character 
of Sir tides Overreacli.' Ma.ssinger’s X^lays were carefully and 
ably edited by Oifl'anl in 1 .SI 3. He .seems to have lieen a retiring 
amiable man, ill fitted to battle with the rough theatrical world 
on whicli lie was throu n. He could oompo.se a fine piece of thea¬ 
trical declamation, and arrange situations which proved very 
effecti\e on the stage, as ^^e see in the long popular tragedy 
of the Viryin Martyr ; but for th<“ cication of character, in the 
Shak.sxierian way, he had no -vocation ; liis jier.sonages are not 
fashioned and developed from within ou+wards, but take up or 
change a oiurse of action, rathi'r because the exigencies of the 
jvlot so require, than becau.so the action and reaction lietween 
their natures and e.xternal eiivum.stanees con.strain them so to 
beha^ e. 

The Vlryln Martyr has telling situ.itious, and was ex- 
treuK'ly jvopular in its day, Tlie nautyr is Dorothea, a 
(Christian maiden of the age of Diocletian. .Vntonius, who is 
in love with Dorothea, is finely drawn, I’here is little reality 
in the other characti'r.s. There i.s no intrinsic reason 
laid in the nature of Theophilus, as develoiasi up to the 
end of the fourth act, to account for his tuniiug Christian 
in the fifth, any more than is the case with Sajiritius or 
Hempronius.* 

51. John Ford, a native of Devonshire, and born in 1586, 
wa.s bred to the law, tliough he iiev'er seems to have made any¬ 
thing of a career in that profession. His first l>lay, Th-e Lovei-’s 
Melancholy, wa.': produced in 1629 ; his last. The Lady's Trial, in 
16.19. From this date he (lisapx)ear.s from onr view'. The plots 
of his finest tragedies are so horrible and revolting that it has 
long ceased to be xiossible to produce them on the stage. Foi-d 's 
command of language, and jxiwer of presenting and suitably 

' K.ili art Sook, nTt, 7G. 

^ Ch icf pln vB of M jiSBiijper—(lie Vi'ri/in Martyr, the Fatal Dowry, tragedies; 

Honour, A Very H'oman. the Da'dtful Lover, tragi-eomedies ; A 
New 11 ay to Pay Otd Debts, the City Madam, comedies. 
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conducting tragic situation.'i, are very gi-oat. H e ^vl•ote a portion 
of a once famous play, The Witrh of Ethunnidn, ii> conjunction 
vrith Rowley and Dekker. 

In the Ifro/ao) 7/wo't we lia\p a smo ilh nml clu LMfiil oin'nin.sr, hut 
the fourth and fifth acts brin^ down a very shower of honor.s. In the 
fourth, Kinj;: Amyclas dies, ranthca st.-irvcs liciM-lf to deatli, and Orgiliis 
her lover treacherously kills licr hrother Ithocle-, hy whom he liad been 
prevented from marrydn^ licr. In the liflh, t'aliinthii tlie dauyditer of 
Amyclas, who had been betrothed to Ithoeles, dies of a ‘ Innken heivrt ; ’ 
and Orgilus, allowed to choose the inanuei of his dc'alh, t)pL‘nshis veins 
with his own dagger. The langnagi' in this play is often inirieate and 
obscure, whieli is the less exensahle in Ford, because he c nld write 
with a beautiful cleanies.s and siin|ilicity. Nine jilays liy Fi.rd have 
survived, of vvhieh four aie tragedies, two tragi-eomedies, one a luasipre, 
one (Perhiii Maihcck) an historical piay, and one a coined).' 

.12. (if John Webster, tin-author of a famous tragedy called 
7'hf'. DifE i ss <f Mdljl, not (M('n so much as tlic tcarof lii.s bii’tli 
is known. Tin* jan iod of his greatest jpopularity luid :n'c. })tiince 
as a dramatist was about l<»2i>. I'iiglit of bis plays bate bcfui 
preserved, of .scxcimI of wbidi he w.is only in )>art aiilhor. The 
three tragedies are e\chisi\cly his, and it is u)>i>n these that his 
fame rests. The jdot of Tin /Lie/o.^.s o;'.l/o///turns uj'on the 
xdrtuous affect ion conceivi'd hy the llucliess for lier steward 
Antonin,—ait affecti(>n which. b\ wounding tlie ]uide of Iter 
family, involves both its object and herself in vnin. 

r)3. John Mar ston was horn about the Near loTn. What 
little is known of him is gathered almost entirely from stray 
allusions in the works of his contemjioraries. In conter.satitm 
with Drummond of Hawihoriiden, lien .Jonson spoke contemp¬ 
tuously of Marstoji, and .said ilial he had foiiglit him .sevei-al 
time.s. He is the author of eight plays, the chief of which is 
The Mnlronfenf, a tragi-coniedy. Jlcsidi-s thcst', lie was part- 
author, with ./ojisoii and Chapnian, of the I'omedy of h'lishroril 
IToe, wliicli l•ontaille^l .such .stinging saivasnis ujion the Scidch 
that all tliree were thrown into prison. 

a f . Chapman lias ]<-ft us eieht comedies and four t ragedies, 
among which the tragedy of flnxsji iVAioliimi' is the most noted. 
Even of this Dryden say.s, in the dedication to Jiis Spanish 
Friw. ‘A famous modem jtoei u.sed to sacritiee every year a 
(Statius to Virgil’s manes; aiul J have indignation enougli to 
burn a d'Amhoise annually to tlie memory of .lon.son.’ 

155. Some mention niii.st be made f>f Thomas Dekker, the 
butt, as we have seen, of ,J on.s(m’s salij-t* in the I'optaster. Dt'kker 
replied v'jgorously to the attack in his comedy of Sitliro-wastix; 

• Chief plays of Ford—tlie Brahen Ifntrl, Tswr'a Siirri/ire, tlie Lover's 
AJdanchoiy, the J.ody's Trial, tlie t'auciet Chaste aorl Aob/e. 
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or, the, Untni^shui the JJuinorons I'oel, in wliicli Beii Jon.son is 
inti’oducod as ‘Young Jloract*.’ ]If wrote several other plavs, 
in whole or in part; with Webster he produced WrMii'nrd ft or 
and Korthirard llor, and as^i-sted Aliddleton in the linnrlng 
(lirl. Dekkor is also the author of set oral satirical tracts, r.g., 
ce'.s’ //'o;;) /li-ll, and the Ijiila llortih'iohr, 'wliieh tlirow great 
light on the nianiu-rs fif the age. 

o(). Thomas Hoywood, a most prolific writer, is the author 
of one very famous [day, J Woinou Kllhd n-ith /u/af/n swe (101 7). 
The stoiy closely resembles that of Kotx.ebue’s pluv of the 
Htron;/rr\ an unfaithful nife, overcome by the inevhau.stible 
goodness of her injunsl but bugiving husband, droops and 
expires ni tlu‘ rush of eoiitending enietions —sliaiiu*, remorse, 
penit('nc(‘, and gralitudi- -which distract J.er soul. TlK.mas 
jMiddleton wrote', in whole or in pot, a large nundx'r of plax.s; 
Mr. Jtyee's edition of hi-, worim .siinprises twenty two dramas 
and eleven mas(|ues. < )f these tlu' /Vocib’e of’ f.ovt and the 
II ('e4 (from which Shakspei’c' miv iiate di'ritcd ii suggestion 
or two for the witches in Miflull,) have been .singled out for 
praise. William Bowley .stems I.t hive j>refcrred writing 
acts in tdiier mens ]>la\s to iii\cut ing or iidajtting plots for 
hiin.self; thus wo limi him ( iking part in the Old with 

Mas.singt'v and Middleton, and in th«‘ Siionidi with 

jMiddleton. 'i’here i- much \i(»W'iini writing in Cyril Tour 
lieur 8 tr.igt'dy of the dt/'t'i'./.' A’ rt In I’/a J/tiff s’ Lookin'/ 
0’ln,ss Thomas Randolph eh'xt'ilv dt'fetids the stagi' against the 
Puritans, fiwning'(hat j( lives io vives. Iiut m.iintaining that 
it is a.s jiliysieians li\«> by diseases, 'onh to cure them.’ 

h7. H hen wt' hatk into the piiv.ite life of tluxse Klizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists, we too often lind it a wild .seene of 
irregular activ ity and uiibridh'd )>.issinn, of imju'oi idenoe and 
embarrassment, of tits of diligence altermitiiig with the .situr- 
nalia of a loost' and n'ckle.ss g.iicty, of unavailing regrets cut 
short hy early death. Yid we must not judge titem harshly, 
for they fell upon an age of tr.insition and revolutioii. The 
ancient (Jhinx-h, environed as it was with awe and mystery,— 
spreading inti, nnknowu depths and distances in time and 
S])uce, —which might be resi.sted, but could not be de.spi.sed,— 
had jiassed from tlu' land like a dvt'am ; and the new in.stitii- 
lion whieli the will of the nation had .suhstituted for it, what¬ 
ever might be its merits, could not as yet eurh the pride, nor 
calm the passions, nor daz/le the imagination of England's tur¬ 
bulent and gifted youth. True, Catholicism, in disappearing, 
had left solid moral traditions behind it, whicli the lietter 
English mind, naturally serious and conscientious, faithfully 
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adhei'ed to and even developed ; but the playwrights and wits, 
or at any rate the great majority of them, jtlungcd in the 
immunities and irregularities of a great city, and weak with 
the ductile temperament of tlie artist, were generally outside 
the sphere of these traditions. 

58. The last of this race of dramatists was James Shirley. 
His first play, Lnve Triohs, appeared in 16:25, and scarcely a yeai' 
passed between that date and 1042 in which he did not bring 
a new dmina upon the stage. In November, 1042, the Long 
Parliament passed a resolution, by which, in con.si<leration of the 
disturbed state of the country, the IjOiidfin theatre.s were closed. 
Out of the thirty dramas comprised in IMr. Dyce's edition, six 
are tragedies, four tragi-comedi(>.s, and twenty comedies. The 
plots of more than half of tbe.se are of Italian (>r Spanish 
oi’igin ; nio.st of the re.st are drawn from contemporary Hnglish 
life. ‘ In ■^he greater part of Shirley's dramas,’ says Mr. J Lallam, 
‘ we iind the favourite .style of that age, the characters ’oreign 
and of elevated i-ank, the intere.st .serious but jiot always of 
bu.skined dignity, tlie. catastrojthe fortunate ; all, in short, 
that has gone under the a ague appellation of tragi-comedy.’ 
It must be admitted in Shirley’s favour, that though hi.s inci¬ 
dents are often coarse, and his dialogiu* licentious, his poetical 
justice is most often soundly a<lmiiii.ster('d ; in tin* end vice 
sufiers and virtue is revvardetl. He was bui’ut out in the gi’eat 
fire of IGGC, and the di.scomfort and di.stre-..s thus brought upon 
him are .sai<t to have cau.se<l hi.s death. 1 besides his regular 
dramas, Shirley is the author of several moral jdays, )mis(jues, 
and short plays for exhibition in private hou.se.s or .sclnmls. At 
the end of a performance of this kind, which .seems to have 
heen the la.st dramatic piece lie ever wrote,—the Contention oj 
Ajax and Ulyssetf ,—occurs the noble choi-al ode beginning ‘ The 
glories of our hlood and stab',’ ‘ wliich is i)riiited in Percy’s 
Iteliqn^s and many other colhwtions.'^ 

Adopting the title of tlie old satirical jilay J/iatriovinxtix 
(players’ scourge), written in 1610, William Prynne, a Puritan 
barrister, published in 10.42 a bulky volume denouncing the 
immorality of the .stage, its evil social comsequenccs, its incom¬ 
patibility with tlie prf)gre.s.s of religion, the- lieentioiisness of 
the actors, d'C. The queen liad lately lii;rself acted in a pas¬ 
toral at iSomerset House, and the king was induced to lielieve, 
y>y Laud and others, that a passage in Pryune’s book speaking 

• Extract Book, nrt. 85. 

* Chief plays of Shirley—the Maid'» Heneuije, (he Podtirian, tho Cardinal, 
tragedies; the Ball, tlie uameiter, the Bird in a Cape (wliicli ha‘J au ironical 
dedication to William rryime), tlie / «rfy oj Pltaivre, tomedieg. 
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ill uncivil terms of ‘ woiiiPii actors,’ was levclleil at Henrietta 
Maria, llrouvht into the Star Chaiiiher, Pryuiie was tried 
and condeiiined and receivi'd a most severe .sentence, which in¬ 
cluded standing in the pillory, amt the loss of parts of both ears, 
liosides utter professional ruin' (Collier’s Annah of the Sfeu/e). 

In spite of such .severe repression the invectives of the 
Puritans against theatrical entertainments during all this 
jteriod became ever louder and more vehement, ci'eating by 
tlieir extravagance a counter licence and recklessness in the 
dramati.sts, and again justilied in their (urn, or partly so, by 
their excessi's. At last, as already mentioned, the Puritan 
party became the masters of tlie situation, and the theatres 
were closed. This date hrings us down some way into the .suc¬ 
ceeding period. 

5Sa. Learning was at a low ebb in England during this 
period. The universities stopjied tlieir jirinting pre.s.se.s alxiut 
l-o'Il, and did not use tlieiu again for more than sixty years. A 
large proportion of the best .scholars, especially at Oxford, could 
not conscientiously accept the transferiuice of ecclesiastical 
authority whicli the acce-s-sion of Kli/abctli brought in. and were 
either sileuv.eil or forceit into exile. F.vi'n after the new 
.system was at ivork, able Oxford men. as Hallam says, liad a 
way of ‘ dropping otf to Douay.' t’ambridge gave in to Pi'o- 
testaiitism far moi'c easily ; most of the prominent men in the 
liarty of cliangi' who lead .my jiretensioiis to learning, e.g., 
Oranmer, iJecon, Parker, (.'rindal, W'hitgitt, and Saiidy.s, were 
of that university. The first live Protestant arelibi.shops of 
Oanterbury were all Oainhridge men. a fact than which none 
1 ‘ould more clearly show the restlessness and repugnance of the 
0.\ford mind umhn- the nevv arrangements. In A.scham's 
Schoohnnuter (II. ."iX) then- is no imlication Unit Oreek wa.s 
then taught in English grammar schools. As the reign pro¬ 
ceeded, matters giudually improved ; in tlie statute.s which 
Lyon, the founder of Harrow, gave to the school (1590), 
instruction in some (Ireek orators and historian.s, beside.s 
Hesiod, is enjoined. The first <_1 reek grammar used at Eton is 
said to have been compiled bj^ Camden (J> 70), while lie wa.s a 
master atWe,stiaiiister. A complete edition of Cicero’s works, 
reprinted from lliat of the Frmichman Lamhiii, appeaj'ed in 

' I’lynuo was released by the Long Parlianieiit in IGJl. As the civil war 
proceeded he took part in his V'eluMncnt way with the Presbyterians aRninst the 
Independents and the army, ( Milton speaks of him as * a lleroe ivfonner once,— 
now rankled with a contrary lient’^ ; and after the Restoration was made 
Keeper of the Records in tlie Tower, in which capacity (Morley, First Sketch, 
C91) he published three folio vols. of * Records,' to illustrate the ancient eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction of the kings of England. 
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1585. An accomplished scholar at last appeared in Hir Henry 
Savile, ■wai'den of Merton Collefre, Oxford, who l)y his tiuns- 
lation of the Histories and Aijrxcoh of Tacitus (1581) did some¬ 
thing for scholai'ship,—l>y editing several of the old chroniclers 
(Reruvi, Anf/licamm Scriptores post ll<><hiin pr(ecij)iii, 1.59t!) 
conferred a service on those engaged in niedifeval studies,— 
and by his elaborate edition of the works of Chrysostom 
(1612) and his republication of Itradwardiiio’s Couso Dei 
(1617) sought to be of use to theoloi(ian.s. 

Grotius, writing in 16l;5, said that learuing was of small 
account in hlngland ;—that Casaubon would nf)l liave prosj>ered 
here merely as a man of lett<n-s; ‘ tlieologum indiiere delmit,’ he 
was obliged to play the (hhine. (Hallam, JAt, of Ear. \ol. ii.) 

However, al30ut the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
an inestimable seiwice to the cause of good letters in Kngland 
was rendei (‘d by Sir Thomas Jlodley, who gave to the university 
of Oxford (whic h tlie fanatical havoc wr<aight by (heieformers 
[sojmf, ir. 27] had left without any collection of books) his 
own libiary and tin- MSS. whieli lie had collectt'd, and raised 
at his own cost a noble building htr theii' i-eeeption. ^J'he 
Ilodleiau Library now ranks among tlie best in Ihirope. 


Prose WritingNovels, Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,' Sidney’s ‘Arcadia,’ 
Hall; Essays: Bacon,Burton; Criticism: Gascoigne, &c. 

59. The prose liteiature of this period is not less abundant 
and various than tlie poetry. M'e meet now with noTelist.s, 
painpJiIeteT'rs, and essayists for the tiist time. Lodge wrote 
several novels or novelettes 17), from one of whieh, as we 
liave seen, Shak.speve took the jilot of .ibs Yioi Like it. 
Euplmes, the Aiintonui of li'iV.’ a didintir- roniauee by John 
Lyiy- with several appendice.s or seijiH'l.s, appeared in 1'5|9, 
Mid Eujihnes and his Emilond, by the same autlior, in 1580. 
Both liave been latidy rejn-irited by Mr. hldward Arber. 
EupJi'nes i.s a clover—but not, as Mr, Arber tbinks, a venj 
clever book—treating of friemlship, love, jihilosopby, educa¬ 
tion, and religion. Eupluies is a young Athenian who hiubs 
himself, on the death of Ids parent.s, the po.ssiss.sor of a large 
fortune, a hue person, a ready wit, and a cultivated mind. 
He proceeds to Naples, where he gains tlie frimidshiji of 
Philautu.s, engages in a great deal of philo.sojihical conversa¬ 
tion, ha.s one or two love affairs which come to nothing, and at 
length sails for Athen.s, leaving a long letter for Philautus in¬ 
veighing against love, and urging his friend to Hoe women and 
1 Extract Booh, alt. Gl. 
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tlieir iilluVeinouts. To this letter is attached ‘ Euphues and 
liis Ephehus,’ a tract on education, wliich Professor Rushton, 
of Cork Collei'e, has shown to he nhnost entirely a translation 
from Plutarch's treatise on tli<‘ sanie siihiect. Witli this tract 
is connected another caiie«l ‘ Eujilnies aiifl Athens '—bein'; a 
dialo.i^ue between Euphiu's and an atliei-t. After being, not 
so much talked, as railed and browbeaten out oi jiis erroj's 
with great eas(' and celeiity. the atheist i-. made to exclaim : 
‘O Eu{)hues, howe much am 1 bounde In Ihe goodnesse of 
almightie tlod, wdiic-h hath made me of an inliilell a beleever, 
of a castaway a Chi'istian, of an lieaihenly Pagan a heavenly 
Pi'otestant'' 

(10. El ^th Htiil hi’i Kiiijltiiid is a mm b more considerable 
work. J']iij»hiies \i,sit,s England in company "ith PJiilautus, 
and several English friends who have been staying in Italy, 
and writc'S a ‘ description of the countrey, tin- Coni-t, and tlie 
maniH'rs of the ishs’ In thi-. picture then' is not a paiticle of 
•shadow ; England and the I'lnglish, as com]>ared with other 
nations, are all light. The t'unper that leads to (his kind of 
wi'iting we now call ('hmiviiiisni. I’here i.>. of eour.se, an 
elaborate panegyiie on (,>neen lili/abeth, whose beauly i-s rc- 
pvp.seuted, if that were possible, as being eipialled Iw liev 
virtue. Engli.shmeii are .sparing in the rise of strong liquor, 
uuliki'the men of other nations, ‘who never think that they 
have dyned till they be dronken.’ Tin'llogli.sh ladii'.s ‘spend 
the morning in devout prayer.' wlu'ri'as the genth'wonien of 
Creece and Italy ruse ‘.sonets for jisalmes. and ji.i.styincs for 
jirayers.’ Uonee tin' livim* favour is reservesl for this viHuous 
]i('ople c.rrb(.s'i)rf(/. ‘ ()li bles.s(»d peace! oh liappy Prince ! oh 
fortunate people ! The lyving tlod is onely the Englysh Cotl.’ 

(11. Tliere is loss atl'eetation in tin' style of Eiiphiu’s than, 
afler reading the JliDidsfrri/, one would be ju-ejiaivd to expect. 
Antithesis and alliteration are doubt le.s.s nuicdi resorted to ; 
the author seems to have regarded tliem as the chief oiura- 
ments of an English .style. lie is also fond of bringing in 
cui'ious or .seientitie ti'i-ms ; lie abounds in similes airtl illus¬ 
trations ; and is almost as foiwl of ju-overbs a.s Cervantes, 
though less happiy in a]>plying them. Rut, on the whole, the 
talk of Euphues and his tViends is simple and mtional com¬ 
parer] witli the affected pedantic bombast vvhiclr 8eott puts in 
the mouth of his Sir Pieieie Khafton, and, calls Euphuism. 
As for the precise and miming way of .speaking atti-ihuted to 
Holofernes in Sliakspere's Loir'n Labour n Lutit, tire notion that 
Lodge and Eaplmes are here glanced at has been satisfactorily 
shown by Mr.^Knight to be untenable. 
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The more the subject is nivestigatccl, the more manifest it 
will be that no «reat chaiige of literary style is ever so dis¬ 
tinctly traceable to one book, or one inaii, or one set of men, 
as on a casual sur\ ey it would seem plausilde to maintain. A 
pedantic preference for long words of classical origin has often 
been supposed to be a distinctive mark of ‘Euphuism.’ But 
tin; tejidency to the employment of Midi words sliowed it.sidf 
strongly as far back as ilu* time of Jla\ve.s (set' p. Ell)). 

Tim same thing was noticed by a shrewd and forcibh* writer 
of the middle of the ceutuiy, Thoma.s AVilsou, J quote the 
pas.sage from Mr. Knight’s preface to Lord's Labour's Lost. 
In his Arte of Ji/ulorikr ^ (I-)-').!) Wilson citi's a letter wdiich 
he describes as actually written by tlu' ap]ilicaut for a liene- 
lice; it runs a.s follows; ‘ Pomlcryiiig, ('xpt'iidyiig, and revo- 
lutyng with my.self your ingent altiibilitie, and ingenious 
eapacitie for mundant' all'aires, 1 cannot bat celebnrte and 
('xtoll your magnificall dexteritic abo\e all other. J'or how' 
could you liuA'c iulapted .siidit' illii.strate jtrerogative, and 
dominicall superioritie, if th(' fecumlito of your ingt'iiie bad not 
been so fertile and wonderfull pn'gnaunt’ In tnitli, this 
.sort of thing may be ea.sily e.xplaiiicd a.s an e.\t raA'agaiice and 
exces.s gi'owiiig out of the zeal for tlie re\ival of clu.ssical 
learning, and \arying in intensity according to the dcAclo])- 
nient of public or iudi\ idual taste. 

Neverthele.s.s, it must be granti'd that the writings of Lyly 
exercised teiiqiorarily a considerable inllueiieo on .styh'; anti 
this we learn from a witnt'ss whoattests the bn-more jmwerful 
induenoe excited liy the writer next to be meiitioiietl. Jlrayton, 
in an elegy ‘ Of Poet.s and Poesie,"^ jirai.ses Sidney for having 
thoroughly priced our language, so that it might run abreast of 
(j'reek and Latin. Sidney, he says, 

did first reduce 

Our tongue from Lillie’s writing tlien in u.se ; 

'J’alking of .stoiic.s, stars, plunt.s, of lislie.s, lives, 
riaying witfi words, and idle siiuilie.s. 

As th’ English ajics and very zanies bt; 
t)£ everi'tiiing that they do liear and see, 

So, imitating his rklicidous tricks, 

'i'hcy sjiuke and writ all like meore lunatiques. 

G2. Just as tire sonnets and songs of Sir Philip Sidney 

* This ingenious and deligldful book, of whicli VVurton has giwii a.summarj’ 
in liis lifty-lifth section, appeared as a companion volunio to 7'he Uiilr nf lieaaim, 
eonleivyttg the Arte of LopiAc, first published in lu.'d. Wilson pridcsl him.self 
on l>eing the first to elothe the science of Logic in an Krigli.sh dress. Uoth hooks 
abonnd in eurioua and well-told stories, illuslrating the rules laid down. 

* Quoted by Mr. Arber in his preface to Kuphnra, 
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(nntf, § 20) are of a merit and power transccudin<f tlie foreipi 
models on which they v ere framed, so is it with his celehratcd 
prose romance, The ('imutPuH of Iroof's A Tlie 
of Monttmiayor (15S0), and the Jraidui of Saiinazaro 
(l.’)49), suggested the form of tlie work ; hut a elaiiee at tliese 
insipid and artificial productions will show that the intellectual 
and imaginative rr<irk visihk* in the English work the richness 
and beauty of many of the descriptions, the enenry. loftiness, 
and suggestivenesH of the thoughts, are solely due to tlie native 
genius of the writer. Written about lost, the Arrmli'i 
tir.st publi.shed in Kil.'h It may be de.serilied as the record of 
the adventures of t]i(‘ two friends, Pyrocles ami Alusidorus, 
while a.sjiiring to the lo\ e of the piineesses of Arcadia. Philoclea 
and Paine,a. Hut long narratives are introduced by wav of 
episode, and many otlu'r jier.sonages, jiarticulaidy the parents 
of the princesses, Iuinc a troublesome activity, ami ii pronem'ss 
to fall in loM' "ith c\eryone whom they ought not t., think 
of ; all which circumstances comjdicate tin* ])lot wonderfully, 
and make the novel weari.some to modern taste. Eclogues 
and song.s, in all kinds tif classic im-tres—most of which are 
ridiculously uusuited to English words—are of constant 
occurreiict' : mc lune elegiacs, s.ipphics, anacreontics, jihaleu- 
tiacs, asclepiadics, A’c. The highly colouri'd pros(\ full of trope 
and metaphor and metonvniy, and in the best pas.sages senten¬ 
tious and profouiul i at her than antitlu-t ical, is a typical 
inonunient of the Elizahethan maimer—a manner which is 
generally ricli and forcible, but too often sacritice.s siinplieity 
and good taste. The hook contain.s many striking jia.s.sage.s on 
fonn.s of government. For an unlimited demneracy Sidney 
had an uuhouiuh'd axer.sion ; hut lie also comhumis oligarcdiy, 
particularly that worst foiaii of it, ‘when men are goveriu'd 
indeed hy a few, .and yet art' not taught to know what those 
few be, whom tliey shotild obey.' The tVillowing word-picture 
is Sidney’s description of Arcadia :—■ 

There were hills which garnished their proud height.« with stately 
trees; humble valleys whose base e.state sccme.d comforted with the re¬ 
freshing of silver rivers; meadows enamcl'd with all .sorts of eye¬ 
pleasing flowers ; thickets which, being lined with most pleasant shade, 
were witnessed so too by tbc cheerful disiKvsitiovr of many well-tuned 
birds; each pasture stored with slu'ep, feeding witli sober security, 
while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved the dams’ comfort; 
here a shepherd’s boy piping, as thougfi lie should never be old ; there a 
young shepherdess knitting, and withal surging, and it seemed that her 
voice comforted her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her 
voice-music. 


t Extract Booh. art. 51. 
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63. The strange political romance, AU<n' ft Lhutt, 

hy Joseph Hall, appeared in IGOri. Tlie man Ivas taken a 
great stride since he wrote his satires [ante, § 10) ; he is now 
a grave div ine, pacing on the road to pi'eferment; liis style is 
chastened and improved; lie no longer discharges his shafts at 
haphazard, Imt keeps them for the ad\ ('rsaries of tlie dii ino 
right and prerogative of kings and hishops. ]jike Sidney, he 
flread-s a pure democracy ; hut he is not, liki' Sidney, a true 
lover of human freedom. In writing the Aftiwhi^ ite. Ids 
ohject seems to have hecn to <l<“pictthe hrutal. savage, and de- 
hased condition into which, according to Ids tlieory, a com¬ 
munity would fall if allowed to manage its own affairs and 
gratify all its cajirices. Pure deinoeraey, lie means to say, 
would in time hring man donn to the le\(i of tin* brutes. 
His ‘Terra Australis' lias four main territories, ('rapnJia, 
Virwj'iHW, and Lfti-rDiia, 1'Jie land altogether is a 

fool’.s paradise, a land of t'oeka\ii(“. ‘'Jiie whole ecuntrv 
groans witli eatables of ail kinds, and none are pmuuttetl to 
lie exported.’ The grand-ilukc or king is elected solely on 
accoiuit of his rothuj powers. In his speech of installation he 
declares himself an uncumjiromising fo«“ to fasting, abstinence, 
sliort allowance, and leanness. ‘ Kvery one is desirous of 
governing, none w illiiig to obe\. Kierything is ivgulated by 
public sutfrago ; all speak at once, and none juiv any attention 
to wliat their neighbour sa\s. TJiey have a ji> rjn'lmil jitfr/i/t- 
'iiinnty and what is voted to-day may lie repisded to-morrow.’ 
The real nniinux of the writer is here vniveiksl ■. we have, 
Ijefore us a Coryphaais among the clerieul advisers wlio en¬ 
couraged Charle.s 1. to reign elcv en years w ithout a iiarliament, 
and who would have .suppressed the ltou.se of C'oinmon.s a.nd 
established regal absohitisin, if their power hud bi'cn e(]ua] to 
their will. 

01. In this [icriod, the literature of travel and adventure, 
which has attained to such vast proportions among us in 
modern times, was placed on a broad and solid pedestal of 
recorded fact by the work of Eichard Hakluyt, a llereford- 
.shire xnau, who in loriy publi.shcd a collectiotiof voyages made 
by Englislimeti ‘at any time’ (as lie states on the title-jiage) 
‘ within the comjiass of these fifteen hundred year.s.’ Purclms’ 
l*il(/ri'ina(je, at wliich the tliird edition is dated 1617, will 
rxjcur to many as the book in wliieh Coleridge- had been 
reading before he dreamt the dream of KnhJn Khni. Samuel 
Pnroliaa wa.s the cleigyman of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, and a 
staunch upholder of epi.seopaey. In the epistle ih'die.atory, 
addressed to Archbishoji .Pancroft—after saying that lie had 
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consulted above twelve hundred authors in tlie eoinpositioii of 
the -work, and explaii iiif' what tloso would tind in it wlio 
souf'ht for information simply—he pi'oceeds : ‘ Others may 
lienee learn . . . two lessons tittiii" these times, the unnatural- 
iiess of Faction and Atlieism ; that la%% of nature havin;^ 
written in tin' jiraetiee of all men . . . the profession of soim? 
religifm, and in that 7'elij;ion. uheresoeiernny soe^ t'’ of priests 
or I'cliirious ])ersons are or ha\e he<-n in the world, no adinit- 
tanee of : tin- angels in lieaien, divels in hell (as tlie 

royallest of fathers, the father of our eountiy, ha+h pronounced), 
and all reli^dons on ('aidh, as hen- \se sliow, hein<; eipially 
suhject to iueipiality, that is, to tlie eipiitie of subordinate 
order. And if 1 live to tiniOi the rest. 1 hojie to show the 
J‘<i;/(nntnii of anti-ehrislian ]>o])erv.' Ae. Without bein';: a 
follower of DI. C’ointe, one ma\ l>e of oj.inion that the mental 
condition of those who could carry on, or assent to tlie earry- 
iiif' on of, anthropoloeieal ri-searehes in the temper of miinl 
a\owed by honest Purehas, needeil a larf'c infmion of the 
esprif 

fl.’i. The emiius of Mont.ii.une raided u]i Fneiish imitators 
of his famous work, one c.f t\hom was afterwards to eclipse 
his orin'inal. Francis Bacon jmhlished a small tolunu' entitled 
/iLf'flf/lviis I'lm i df J’ln'stntsivn iind JJinfi- 

iraxidii, in 1.')!I7. Th(> essays weie ten in number, and treated 
ehielly of man in his .social relations ; •* •* the'.' were followed by 
tweh c ‘ iiedita tiones Saeiie,' or llelii^ious Jleditation.s, in 
Latin, treatinjL( of such topics as 'The Miracles of our Sayioui'.' 
‘ Jlypoorites,' and ‘Atliei'.m and these by ‘ The ('oulers of 
<b>od and 1‘Lill,' ten in number, which are the ‘ p^>''t't’s of {ter- 
swasion,’ Ac., (in other words, plausilile. bid often fallacious 
arguments,) mentioned in Th<‘ title-page. The ten essay.s, c.k- 
cept that of ‘Honour and Peputation.’ after iieing niueh 
altered and enlaiged, wer<‘ rejiublished, with the addition of 
twenty-nine new essay.s, in Ibid. The last edition prdilished 

* The full title of this iTiriims ohl book if, ‘Puichaj, his Pilfiriuiaep, or. 
Relati'.'us of the Worhl niid the Kelipious observed in all Ages and Places di-.- 
covered, frein the t'rcathni vnitu thn I’re.scnt. In fmir p.n'ts. Thi.s First eou- 
tayneth a Theohigicnl and Geographic.il Ifistorv of A.sia, Africa, and Araerioa, 
with the inlands aHjacent.’ Be.dde-. the religions, aneieut and niod. rn (wliieli, 
he says, nre liis prim ipal uini), lie uuderlaUes to describe the chief rarities and 
wonders of n.iline and art in all the comitrics Irealeil of. 

^ The word ‘essay’ (whieli is from tlie Low Lat. cj-ayhim (c.\igere), a 
searching trial or e.samination ; It.'.L. -r'jyto-. Span., rasoyo ; Fr., rsauiT is used 
hy Hacon in its proiier mid original setiw. 

•* The titles of some of them were, ‘Of Discourse,’ ‘Of t'ercmonics and 
Rea' cefs,’ ‘ Of Followi rs mill Frieiuls,’ ‘ Of Keginieut of Ilcnllh,’ ‘ Of Honour 
and Reputation,’ ‘Of Faction.’ 
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in the author’s lifetime was tliat of 162r), under the title of 
‘ Essayes, or Counsels Civill and Moral ; ’' it eontaiiied fifty- 
eight essays, of which twenty were n<‘W, and th(i rest altered 
or enlarged. In the dedication to this last edition Ijord Baron 
■writes ; • I do now pul dish nvy Enmijt’g-, wliich of all my other 
Avorkes have licene mo.st curmnt; for that, as it seemes, they 
come home to men’s hu.sine.s.se and lio,s.somes. I have enlargwl 
them hoth in Jiumber and weight, so tliat they ai'e indeed a new 
work.’ The Exmutt in this their final shape were immediately 
tran.slated into French, Italian, and Latin. 

66. At the end of the present jieriod an Oxford student, 
fond of solitude anfl the leanied dn^t of great lihrarie.s, pro¬ 
duced a .strange multifarious hook, which he I'alled y'Ae Aiui/owif 
of Mt-hinchaJji'- Robert Burton li\ed for some thirty years in 
his rooms at Christ Chuivh, jnuch lik(' a monk in his cell, 
leading innumerahh' hooks on all eoneei\ ahle siihjects ; ‘hut to 
little purjxi.se.’as he hijii.self admits, •for u ant of good n.etliod ;' 
and could hit on no better mode of utilising liis laliours than 
by comjileting, or atteinjding to eomplete, a design which the 
(ii'eek philo.sojiher Domoeritus is j-ecorded to ha\e entertained 
—that of writing a scientific tnsitiso on melancholy 1 Burton 
had an odd sort of humour, ami an idle Imnr may 1 k‘ wliiled 
away pleassjuitly enough hv ojiening his hook alniiist anwshere; 
hut a.s for science, it is not to writeis of his stamji that one 
mu.st go for that. 

Sir Thomas Overlmry, a courlicr in the time of J;nin-s I., wn'. cut off 
in Ills prime by tlic vengeance of Lady K'-sc-V, whose marriage with liis 
jmpil, Robert Carr Earl of Soniersi't, he di.scoiintenanced, tbougli lie 
had connived at the proviou.s guilty inlrigue. His ('Imrnctcrx, niodidled 
on the Avell-known Avork of Tbcojdjrastim, and a jiocm called The Wifr, 
Avere published po.sthumously in IGl I.'-* 

67. The deeper culture of th<- time displayed itself in the 
carh’est attempts in our language at literiiry and asstlietic 
criticism. George Gascoigne, the poet, led the way with a 
short tract, entitled iVofes of Im'fntrfion concerninff the making 
of Verse or Rhyme in English: this appeared in lf)7.’). William 
Webbe is the author of a Eisconrsc of English Roctrie, pub- 
lishetl in liiSd, a work of little Aahic. But in ITiSO aj)jK‘are<1 
the Arte of English Poesu' by Puttenham, a gentleman jiensioner 
at the court of Elizaheth, a work <listinguished l>y much shrewd¬ 
ness and good sense, and containing, as \V arton’s pages testify, 
a quantity of minute infoiination about English poetry in the 
sixteenth century which cannot be found elsewhere, 

1 See Crit. Sect. ch. IT. § and Ertrnct lioak^ art. 67. 

^ Extract Sttvkj art. 72. Ibid, art. 7.1. 
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sir John Harington’s Apology of Poetric was prefixed to his transla¬ 
tion of Ariosto. Edmund Bolton’s Hypercritiea (cir. 1610) aims at 
laying down ‘a rule of judgment for writing or reading our histories,’ 
naming for praise those authors wlio in his opinion supply the best 
, choice of English for the use of historians. (See Haslcwooil's Ancient 
Critical Essays, 1816.) 

But ainon" all sucli works, Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of 
Poesy, w'ritteii aliout LISJ, stands pre-eminent. Cliaucer's dic¬ 
tion was antiquated ; Suri-ey tind Wyat were refined versifiers 
rather than poets; the .sun of Spenser had but just risen ; and, 
as people are apt to hold cheap that in which they do not 
excel, it seems that th<‘ Eiiftli.sh litemry public at thi.s time 
were disposed to ri'gard poetry as a frivolous and useless exer¬ 
cise of the mind, uiiwortliy to engage the attention of those 
who could betake themselves to jihilosojdiy or history. A 
w'ork endiodying tliese ojiinion.s, entitled The t<cliool of Abuse, 
was written by Hteplien (Josson in loTO. and dedicated to 
Sidney ; and it .seems not iinpi-obable that tliis work was the 
inime'liate occasion which called forth th(> Defence of Poesy. 
In this really noble and beautiful treatise, which moreover has 
the merit of being very sliort, Hir Philip seeks to call his 
countrymen to a better mind, and vimlicates the pre-eminence 
of the poet, as a .seer, a thinker, and a maker.' 

68. It has been discovered'' that from this period dates the 
first regular newspaper', though it did not as yet contain domestic 
intelligence. ‘The fir.st news-pamphlet which came out at 
regular intervals apjiears to ha\e been that entitled The Xevs 
of the Present Week, edited by Nathaniel Butler, which was 
startt'd in 162b’,-in the early days of the Thirty Years’War, 
and was continued, in conformity w ith its title, as a weekly 
publication.’ 

History :—Holinshed, Camden, Bacon, Speed, Enolles, 
Baleigh, Foxe. 

69. Continuing in the tmek of the Chromchu’s mentioned 
in the last chapter, Eaphael Holinshed and his colleague, 
William Harrison, produoeil their well-knOAvn DescrijAion. and 
-History of England, Hcotlaiid, and Irekind, in 1577, Since the 
revival of learning, familiarity with tlic works of Strabo and 
other (jvoek geographers hail caused geography to l)ecoine a 
popular study; and among the evidences of this in England, 
the topographical portions of this Chronicle ai-e perhajis the 

' Sec Grit. Sett. c'l. II. § 61. * GraiU, \oI. iv. p. !tr. 

K 
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most important that we liave come to since the Itinerarimn of 
Ijeland, tiiou<fli supersedetl, a few yeai-s later, l>y tlie far mor(! 
celelmiteil and. valuahle work ku'n\u as (kiimleu’s Uriiannid. 
It would he unfair to say a word in dispraise of the style of 
this Description, since its autlior, Jlanisim. t'arows ]\iiiiself 
ingenuously on the readei's mercy, in words nhich remind one 
of the immortal Dogberry’s anxiety to he ‘ written down an 
ass.’ ‘If your honour,’ he says (the hook is addres.sed to Lord 
(lohluuii), ‘regard the sidistancc of tliat \ihicli is here declarerl, 

I must needs confesse that it is none of minoowne ; hut it your 
lordship have eonsideratiou of tlio harhaimis eoniposit ion slion efl 
herein, that 1 mayhol<lly clainie and cliallejigc for mine owne ; 
sith there is no man of any so slender skill, that uill defraud 
me of that reproatdi, whicli is due nido me, for tht' inceia* negli- 
geuee, disorder, and (n il ilisfsisition of inalter eonipi'ehended in 
the .same.’ (Jf Jloliiislusl, the author of tin' historical portions, 
very littie is known ; hat tin' total ah.scnee of tlie < ritica’ spirit 
in his work .seems to sliow that he could not h.i^ c hclongcd to 
the genei'dl liter.o'y fintei'nity of Ihir'ojx', .'iiice that .sjiirit nas 
alreadyrife and operative <»n tin* ('initinent. Lndovicus V^ive.s, 
for instance, a Sp;iniar<l, and a fellow wfuker nitli Erasmus 
and other' emuiicipators of lit<*ratui’e and taste, liad expre.sserl 
disbelief in the fable of llrrtte, the h>gendary fouirdcr of tire 
Dritish monarchy, marry )ear-s In fore ; yid llolinslieil rprietly 
translate.s all tier tiM.sh that he found in t n'otli-ey of MonnKritth. 
about that anil other niythlcal jrerson.iges, as if it wei’e so rnuclt 
solid history. The extent to which, in the sixtieiith ec'atui'y, 
credulity still darkened the Iristoric liehl, inu} he judged of front 
a few'facts, 'riiu.s Itolinshed lays it down as jauliahle that 
Dvitain was peo])led long before the Deluge. These primitiM' 
Britons lie supjio.se.s to have been all drowned in the Khxvd ; 
he then attributes tiie i-epeopltng of the island to iSamolljes, the 
son of Ja])liet, sou of Noah. Tire poi>ulatiou being seanty, it 
xvas providentially recruited l>y the arrival of the lifty daugh¬ 
ters of Danaus, a king of Egypt., wlro, liaviiig all killed their 
husbands, were .sent arlrift in a .shijr, and eai iied by the winds 
to Britain. This, hnwev'ei', Ifolinslied admits to be doubtful, 
hut the arrival of D^lysse.s on our shores lii' i.s ready <0 vnueJi 
for, and he favourably cortstdei-s (he opinion that the name of 
Albion w'a.s derived from a huge giant of that name wdio took 
up his abode Irere, the .sori of Nejitirne, god of the’ seas. Then, 
as to Brute, the great-grandson of Aineas, Holimshed no more 
doubts about his existence, nor that from Iiinr eontes tlie name 
of Britain, titan lie doulds that Elizabeth sucreeded Mary. 
Sudi were among tlie conseijuen'-es of the manner in which 
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tho iiucriticiil writers of the Middle Ajjes liad juiuidcd history, 
thcoloi^y, and philosophy (ill up together. Nevcrtlieless the 
Chronicles of Holinshed, being \i ritren in an easy and agrei - 
able style, )>eeanio a poinilar boi.K. Thev were reprinted, with 
a continiiatinn, in ; tliey fonnd in ShaksTiere a diligent 

reader; and they ere agabi re^irinted in 1S07. 

Joliti stow (list biiiiijlit out 111-, f'iiroitulo (>f y/coe/'in ].j/ 1 ; it 
was 1 'remic‘ut]^ n j.iitli-^licil, willi iiionts ,'niil i'notiii\i;it ic.ns. down 

to Idol. Till- Siirriii/ i‘/ l.oiith'ii, la tlie .«;une author (who \vn.s tlie son 
of a l.on'hiii tailor), ‘ n nta\ niiig tho Original', I non a^.c, Modern IC'-tate, 
and (tovernmeut of that (ity.'lii'-l a) ticarid in I.-jUS; t nil ion followed 
idition down to IT.'il. stow i> not .-o erednlous as Holinshed ; he re¬ 
pots llrntns, Inil lulii \os in l.ud, the -iipposcd ioin-di r of J.ondon. 

ICdini'id Caniiiion, a .lesuit, \\ ho v.as (uit lo death for rolieion hy 
Klixabet ii’.s e-overiinu-nt in l.j.Sl, wrol.’ .a llis'iinj if Irclaml, which was 
published in the next century tiy Sii .lames Ware. 

.lohn Knox, tlio di'strover of (,’atholieisin in Scotland, besides ,a tr.aet 
written while Mary was reioniinr in Kiudand and Al.ny of Lorraine 
regent at Edinburali, The Firt’t JUmi if the Trumpit nrahul the iiioii- 
utriUt" Iterfuueuf of ireiacH.is tie- antlioro) a //.b/.ov,'e/' the Ih formation 
of tietojiiDi irlth'ri the reolm of It is in ionr boohs, and ends 

in lodi. It reniaiiv'd unjiabl'shed a h'l',, ti.ee; at last l>aviil Ihiduiiian 
bron.trht it ml in 1 d 1 1, .-nldiito a (iflh book of niieeriain authn.ship, and 
inter),olating or retniu-bing freeli. 'J'be 'list gunnine edition wa.s tliat 
of 17112. (MeC'rie's y i/'e e/'Awe.e, 18;;i.) 

70. It w its iKit long liefore the judioia! otliee of tlie hi.storian 
liegan to he liett.er uuderstiiod. William Camden, now seaively 
thought of e\eept a.s an antitinar'', vas in truth a trained and 
ripe .scholar, and an inielligent .student of hist )ry. Jhiglaiid has 
niore reason to be ju uul of liiin than of niany whose names are 
more familiar to our ears. The man who won tin' frieiidshiji of 
the president l)e 1 liou, and eorri'.sjioiuhHl tm etiual term.s with 
that eminent histoiian, as also with Ca.saubon and LijssLiis 
abroad, and Usher and Spi'lnian at' Inmu', must have j’losses.sed 
solid and e.xtraortlinary jnerit.s. Ilis lirifitnHin, a work on the 
topography of England. Scotland, and Ireland, witli the isles 
adjacent, enriehed with hi.storieal illustrations, tirsi a])peared in 
1 .btsf), Avliile he was an under-m.ister at Westmimster School. In 
IbUl he puhlished hi.s Jioliqiihr ]irii<ninn'(r, a treatise on the 
early inliahitauts of llritain. In Ihi.s work, undetei'red hy the 
sham array of authoriTies which had imjtosed upon Holinshwl, 
he ‘ tih'vv away sixty Ib'iti.sh kings with one hlast. ' Hurieigh, 
tin' great stati'sinan of ll>e n'ign of Elixabcth, the Cavour of the 
sixieentli century, singled out. Cauiden a.s tlie tittest man in all 
England to wi ilc the history of the first thirty years of the 

* .Speed. 

T> 9 
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Queen’s reign, and intrusted to hiin, for that purpose, a large 
mass of state papers. Eighteen years elapsed before Camdoi 
discharged the trust. At last, in 161-5, his History, or Anivah 
of England dvring the Reign of Queen Eliz(d>etfi, made its ap¬ 
pearance. ‘ The love of truth,’ he say.s in the preface, ‘ has 
been the only incitement to me to undertake this work.’ The 
studied impartiality of De Thou had made this language 
popular among historians, and Camden probably fancied at 
tlie moment tliat he had no other motive; but to say nothing 
of the ‘incitement’ administered by Lord Burleigh, his own 
words, a little further on, show that the ‘ scandalous libels ’ 
published in foreign parts again.st the late Queen and the 
English government, formed a powerful .stimulus; in short, 
his History mu.st be taken as a vindication, but in a more 
moderate tone than wa.s then usual, of the Protestant policy 
of England since tin' accession of Elizabeth. Its value would 
be greater than it is, but for his almo.st uniform neglect to 
quote his authorities for the statements he makes. This fact, 
coupled with the discovery, in our own times, of many new and 
independent sources of ijiforination, to liirn unknown, has 
caused his labours to be much disregarded. 

In 1622 Camden founded .at Oxford the professorship of Ancient 
History which still bears his name. The ‘Camden Society,’ established 
ill 1838 for the publication of historical documenis not before edited, 
took its name from him. 

71. Sir FiMiicis Bacon’s//wAnu/ rft/ie Reign of Henry VII., 
published in 1621, is in manj'ways a ma.sterly work. Witli 
the true pliilosophic temjK'r, lie .seeks, not content with a super¬ 
ficial narrative of events, to trace out and exhibit their causes 
and connections ; aird hence he ajtproaehes to the modern con¬ 
ception of history, as the rc'cord of the development of peoph s 
rather than of the actions of 2 >rinces ami other .shoAC'y per¬ 
sonages. 

72. The writers of literary liistory have been unju.st to 
John Speed, whom it is the eu.stom to sjreak rrf as a dull plorl- 
ding chronicle,]’. Speer! was much more than this. His Jfii- 
iorle of Ureut Rrihdn exhibits, iji a very .sti’ikiug way, tlie 
rapid gi’owth of that healthy scejitieism which is one of tlie 
essential qualific.athms of the historian. The non.sensc uhich 
Holinshed, as we have seen, had received fi’om his ju-edecessors, 
and innocently i-etaileil, i-r'sjrecting the early history of Britain, 
(Speed disposes of with a few blunt words. A sujijiosed work 
of Berosus, on which Holinshed, following Bishoji Bale, relied 
for the details he entered into respecting the antediluvian 
period had been proved to be an impudent forgr'i-y; Sjieed there- 
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fore ejitinft'uishcs Somothes, the daughters of Danaus, UlysscF, 
&c., without ceremony. Next, he pre.sumes to doubt, if not to 
deny, the existence of ‘ Albion the Giant.’ But a more auda¬ 
cious piece of scepticism remains. Speed docs not believe in 
Brute, and by implication denies that we English are descended 
from the Trojans ; an article which, all through the Middle 
Ages, "was believed in with a firm uudoubting faith. After 
gi-\ ing the evidence for and against the legend in great detail 
and with perfect fairne.ss, he gives judgment him.self on the 
•side of reason ; and with regard to the Trojan descent, advises 
Britons to ‘di.sclaim that which bringeth no honour to so 
renowned a nation.’ The .same rationality displays itself as the 
11 istorv proceeds in treating of wonderful stories founded on 
Hiinsy evidence. 

The complimentary verses printrvl, as the custom then was, 
at the beginning of the .second edition of the work, .show that 
Speed was warmly admired by a circle of contemporary students, 
who took an eager interest in his labours. This fact, and the 
rudiments of a sound lii.storical criticism contained in his His¬ 
tory, entitle us to conjecture that, had no disturbing influences 
intervened, the English school of historians, which numbered 
at this time men like Hpeed, and Knolles, and Camden, in its 
I'anks, would have progressively d(>,veloped its powers, and at¬ 
tained to ever wider views, until it had thought out all those 
critical jiriuciples which it was actually left to Niebuhr and 
the Germans to discover. But the civil war came, and broke 
the thread of research. The strong intellects that might other¬ 
wise have applied themselves to the task of establishing 
canons of evidence, and testing the relative credibility of 
various historical materials, were compelletl to enter into the 
arena of political action, and to work and fight either for King 
or Parliament. We cannot complain ; one nation cannot do 
all that the race requires. Contented to liave immensely ac¬ 
celerated, by our civil war and its incidents, the progi'ess of 
political freedom in Europe, we inu.st resign to Germany tluit 
philosophical pre-ominence, which, hud the English intellett 
I)eacefully expanded itself during the seventeenth ceiituiv. v\e 
might possibly have eoute.sted with her. 

Another exe('ll<'ut and painstaking writer of tlu' .school 
was Richard Knolles, a fonner fellow of Lineolu College, 
Oxford, who puhlislied in 1610 his Umrrn/ J/isforie of thfi 
Tvrka. It was the first complete history' of this people that 
had appeared, and the iutert'st of the undertaking lay, in the 
opinion of the author, in the ‘ fatal mutations ’ which this war¬ 
like nation had in a short time brought upon a great part of 
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tlie ^\(lrl(^. Tilili('luouriitul H^l <>r comjiK'st.sfrinii Clii isteudtiiii 
wliicli lio I’PC'ords, tin- only iiaiiu-.s of coiiiiii'K .s t]iat liave lioen 
since recoiiqiK'red are Hun,c;.iiT, (<i'e<'ee, and Algeria; lait the 
European niind laid not, in IGIO, Jieconie indillerent from Ion" 
custom to tin' ruin of so inany (lloistian connnanities, r(‘oent1y 
llourisliini;' in Asia tVIinor and Itoumelia. Jolinson {Riiinhh^r, 
No. 122) thounTit tliat this work ‘displayed all the exei'llences 
that narration can admit,’and explained its eoinjriratixe oh- 
scurity hy the—to Englishmen—nuinti'rosting and luiiniiting 
nature of the suhjeet. 

74. The versatility of Raleigh’s jiowers was sometliing 
marvellous ; nevertheless it must he admitted that xvhen hr' 
undertook to write the J/tfi/on/ of iIia Worldf comnu'nciu" at 
the Creatirni, In* miscalculated his jrowers. No oiu' indeed 
■w'ould bear hardly on a work, the labours of which must have 
relieved many a cheerless and loni'ly hour in that dark prison¬ 
cell in the Tower, in r\ hich one may ‘dill stand, and muse on the 
indomitable spirit of its inmate. 'J’he book, liowever, ha; cer¬ 
tainly been ovcrjiraised. Tt is full of that uncritical sort of 
learning, which, ivith all its <*lal)omt(' tlu'ories and solemn dis¬ 
cussions, we, in the nineteenth ei'iitui'y, know to br* absoluti'ly 
worthless. The hundred and thirty-eighth ])age is reached 
before the reader is let out of the (hirden of Eden. Deuca¬ 
lion’s flood is gravely treated as an historical p\ ent, the date of 
■which is pretty certain ; a similar view is taken of the ‘ flood 
of Ogyges,’ wdiich, by a stupendous proi.ess of argumentation, is 
proved to have taken place exactly five hundred and eighty 
years after that of Noah. A voluminous disijuisition follows, 
with the object of proving that the ark did ‘)iot rest on Mount 
Ararat, but upon some 2 >ari of the Caucasus. At the end of 
four hundred and eleven pages, wc have only reached tin' reign 
of Semiramis, n.c. 2000, or thcrcabout.s. Proceeding at this 
rate, it 'w'as obviously innios.sible, even though the scale of the 
narrative is gradually contracted, that within the ordinai-y 
term of a human life the work should be carried down beyond 
the Christian era. It closc.s, in fact, about the year n.c. 170, 
with the final subjugation of Macedou by the Itonians. That 
there are eloipient and Stirling jiassages in the book, no-one 
will deny ; yot they mostly apjioar in connection with a theory 
of history which, though comiuoidy hold in Raleigh’s day, has 
long ceased to be thought adequate to cover the facts. That 
theory—a legacy from the times when all dejiartments of 
human knowledge were overshadowed and intruded upon hy 
theology—is fully stated in the preface. It deals witli history 
1 See Grit. Sect, cli. II. § 21, 
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as 1)eiiig didactic lutlier than expositoi’v ; as if its proper oflice 
^y(;re t.o teacli moral lessons,—tlie most important of these 
heiog, that (lod always requites virtuous and vicious princes in 
this world accoi'diug to their deserts—that ‘ill-doing hath 
always heen attended with ill-success.’ Ifistoiy, on this view, 
heciimc a soi t of depailment of preaching. The oue-sidedness 
of the theory, and the .s}>ecial pleading of its advocates, after 
eliciting eoiuiter-extravaganees fVoni Alaeliiavel and Hohhe.s, 
drew down, in the CtnuHth', the withering inoekory of Voltaire. 

7'>. The a})p('arance of the lirst l•dition of Foxe's Aclti and 
Mcnnniii’nfs, commoidy called tin; ]>oo/c af Alartiirg, in IhGl, is 
yet more an historical than a literary event. Of this work, 
filling three bulky folio volumes, nine standard editions were 
called ffir het\\ec-]\ its first publication and the year 1684; and 
it is impossible to exaggerate the effect which its thrilling 
narratives of the persecutions and biu-nings of the Protestants 
under Mary had in weakening the hold of the ancient Church 
on the general Kngli.sh heart. Tlie styh'is jdain and manly; 
the language vigorous and often course : but it was thereby 
only ]’endered the more effective for its immediate purpo.se. It 
is now indeed well umh'rstood that Po.\(' was a rampant bigot, 
and, lil<(' all of his cla.ss, utterly unscrupulous in assertion ; 
the falsehoods, uii.srepre.sentation.s, and exaggerations to which 
he gaA’C circulation, an; endles.s. Take for instance his account 
of the death of W olsey, which we know from the te.stimony of 
(reorge (laveiidish, an eye-witne.ss, to be a string of pure im- 
mitigat('d faksohood.s, ‘ It i.s te.stified by oiie, yet being alive, 
in whose armes the .said C'ardinail died, that his body being 
dead was black as jutch, also was .so hearie that six could 
scarce beai’e it. Purthermore, it ditl so .stinke above the 
ground, that they were, constrained to hasten the hurial thereof 
in the night season hefore it was day. At tlie which burial 
sucJi a tempc.st with such a stinke tliere arose, that all the 
t.orc]i(;s went out, and so hee, was throwne into the tonibe, and 
there was laied. ISiich foul .slanderou.s hearsays it was Foxe s 
delight and care to incori)orate hy dozens in his xvork : no 
V capon came amiss, if a Catholic prelate was the ohject aimed 
at, Mr. Maitland, ill a series of jiaiiiplilet.s,'ha,s examined a 
numherof the.se, pro\ed their falsehood, and established the 
general unreliability of the martyrologist. 

Tlie lirst volume, beginning with the persecutions directed 
against the early Church, professes to trace, according to a 
favourite doctrine of the Beforniers, the history of a faithful 

» The liwt of llu' series was cnlitleU < Sx Lelters on Fexe’s Acts and 
alonuvieiits, 1837, 
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and suffering remnant, the pure Church of Christ, which re¬ 
tained the unadulterated Gospel in the midst of the idolatrous 
corruptions introduced by the official Church, down across the 
dark and middle ages, through the Waldenses, the Albigenses, 
Wyclif, Huss, and Oldcastle, to the brighter times of Luther 
and Cranmer. This volume ends with the accession of Henry 
VIII. The second volume includeis the reign of Hemy Vllf. 
and Edward VI.; the third is chiefly taken up with the re¬ 
cords of the persecution under Mary. 

Foxe has the credit of having been among Ihc first to awaken an 
interest in the forgotten literature of our forefatiiers by publisliing 
(1671) The Qngpcl of the foiver A'uanffdistes translated in the aide 
Saxons' tyvie nut of Latin into the rulgar toung of the Saxons, witli a 
dedication to Elizabeth. 


Theolog’jr:—Jewel, Hooker, Parsons, Stapleton, Jamea I., 
.Andrewes; Translations of the Bible. 

76. In the grave works resulting from profound thought 
and learning, not less than in the creations of the imaginative 
faculty, the buoyant and progressive cliaracter of the period 
may be traced. To speak first of theology’ ; oven tbo Catholic 
controversialists .seem to catch tlie contagion of the time’s en¬ 
thusiasm. Allen and Parsons wi-ote and combated with a hojie- 
ful pugnacity not found in the Gothers and Challoners of a 
later age ; driven from the old universities, they founded Eng¬ 
lish colleges for the education of priests at Rome and Douay ; 
they laboured to keep up their communications all over Eng¬ 
land ; they formed plots ; they exposed the doctrinal and litur¬ 
gical compromises in which the new Anglican Church had its 
beginning ; they would not believe but that all would ulti¬ 
mately come right again, and the nation repent of its wilel 
aberrations from Catholic and papal unity. 

77. The partisans of the Reformation split, as the reign 
went on, into two great sections—the Puritans and the Church 
party, or Prelatists, as they were nicknamed by their oppo¬ 
nents. The leading men among the former had been in e.xilc 
during the persecution in Mary’s reign, and returned home 
full of admiration for the doctrines aird Church polity of Cal¬ 
vin, which last they had seen in full operation at Geneva. 
Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, was one of these :—his famous 
Apology, published in 1562, is Calvinistic in its theology ; but 
the fact of his being able, though with some scruples of con¬ 
science, to accept a bishopric, proves that the differences be- 
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tween tlie two parties ai)Out ChuTcIi govei'iinieut were not as yet 
held to l>e vital. The Apoloffj/, which was directed against 
Rome, and originally wiiten in Liitin, drew forth a reply from 
the Jesuit Harding, to which Jewel rejoined in his Dcjhire oj 
the AjioJogji, a long and lahourecl w'ork in English. 

7^. Matthew Parker, the tinst Protestant arclihishop U7Kler 
Eliisahcth, was ‘ a man of strong mind and sterling common 
■sense, with husiness habits and great powers of application.' ‘ 
He seems to have been one of those healthy, bi-oad-chestf'd, 
coar.se-fibred, cajjable men, who by iheii' mei-(' weight and ma.ss 
gravitate to the central position in atlairs, but in whom there 
is no initiative, either intellectual or spiritual; men who ai-e 
convinced that pleasure is sweet, and ‘ginger hot in the mouth,’ 
jinich jjiore firmly and with more decided I'cdi.sh than they 
believ'e any point of religious faith. Such men will hold to 
a religion in tranquil times, and ])ers<‘cute its assiiilants ; but 
they readily give up their liold when fortune and the powej-.s 
of the world dechu-e again.st it, and obsequiously take up with 
auotlter. They are born Ei-a.stians ; what the State approves 
they approve, and ‘account it canonical in a period of tiun- 
sition they will argue ably for tbe una.s.sailable validity of every 
successive jiosition which tlie State, ns it drifts away fi'om 
(Jatholicism, temporarily assumes. Nor will they ai'gue in.sin- 
cerely; foj' the flesh, the world, and material satisfactions 
are their leal body of doctrine ; where these are not, they 
cannot .see the presence of the Spirit of truth ; where the.se 
are, they cannot per.suade them.selve.s that He does not 
familiarly abide. Cinumer wa.s one of these men, but lie wa.s 
caught in a sudden and stern Catholic reaction, and, though 
ready to profess anything to save his life, was not spared. 
Parker was more fortunate. Rorn in 1.504, and educated at 
Cambridge, where he rose to be Master of Coipus College and 
Vice-Chancellor, he took advantage, though a priest, of the 
unsettled state of things under Henry YTJI., and mari'ied. 
He.prudently .sought retirement dui'ing the reign of Mary, 
though he did not find it neces.sary to go into e.xile. Elizabeth 
and Cecil, when the breach with Homo was fiiiallv decided upon, 
pitched upon him as a lit wmrking head of the luwv institution ; 
and from their point of view it wa.s a Judicious choice. r>e.side.s 
managing adroitly the trust coniinitted to him, Parker showa-d 
a considerable interest in the progress of literature. He made 
a metrical version of the Psalms (1557), hut this is of small 
merit. By his means the translation of the Bible, afterwards 
known as the ‘Bishops’ Bible,’ was set on foot, and came into 
^ Hook, /^ivcs of the ArchbisItop» oJ‘ Canterhur^, 
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use from 1568. Iii 1572 he jmblislied a ^\ork in Latin,/If? 
Antiquitate, Brifannicm Brrlrsuv, Tlivougli liis niean.s and under 
his direction, ('ditioiis of Matthew Paris, Wal.siiiffham, and 
Asser issued fi’oin tlie prc.ss. His ^•al^ah](' collection of M8S. 
he left llet^^een the ]il>rary of Ids own csdlea'c and that of the 
university, which lu' .so enlarged as alniost to deser\(; the credit 
of bcinj; its founder. 

While (xiindal was arcldiishoji, the den iations of the Puritan 
clergy from the o.stal)1ish(‘d liturgy were to .sonic extent con¬ 
nived at. Put upon tlie a)>pointnient of Whitgift, in 
a man of great energy and a .strict disciplinarian, uniformity 
was everywhere enforced ; and the Puritans .saw no altcrnativ e 
before them, hut eitlier to accept a foim of Ciiui'ch gor erunient 
of which they doubted the lawfulne.ss, and atspiiesce in practices 
Avhich they dete.stod as ndics of ‘Popery’ (such as the sign of 
the cro.ss at bapti.sni, the use of vestments, the indention of fa.st 
and feast day.s, tVc.), or else to gi'e up tlieii- ministry in the 
Church. Before (h'ciding on the latter cour.se, they trieft the 
effect of putting forth various liti'rary statements of their case. 
Uf the.se the iimst important were the A'liiionitivu of Cart¬ 
wright, and the ]Cn'h\<i(tsih'o of 1'ra\ei's. The.se 

works drew forth from the Church pai-ty a numiorablo response, 
in the E<ivh'Aa»tlail Polit;! of B,ichard Hooker. This cele.)(rated 
man, who nevei- attained to a higher eeelesiastical rank than 
that of a simple clergyman in the diocese of Canterbury, 
published the ti^,^t foui books of his treatise on IJcrhituintiral 
Polity in 1591; the lifili hook followed in I.'>97.' His life, by 
Izaak W.alton i.s one of our mo.st popular biograjdiies ; but it 
used to bo remarked by the late Hi-. Arnold, that the gentle, 
humble, unworldly pa.stor lirouglit before us by Walton is quite 
unlike the strong majestic character suggested by tlie works 
themselve.s. The general object of the treatise was to flefend 
the E.stablished Cliurch, it.s laM.s, rights, and ceremonies fi-om 
the attacks of tlie Puritan.s. The.se attacks reduced themselves 
to two principal heads : tir.st, that the episco^ial government of 
the Church and tlie temporal .status of hi,shops, together with 
all laws connected with and iqdioldiiig this .sy.stem, as not being 
laid down in Scripture, were therefore unlawful, and ought to 
he exchanged for the Presbyterian .systi-m, which th(*y main¬ 
tained wa.s .so hud down ;—secondly, that many of the rites and 
practices enjoined by the rubric were superstitious and ‘popish,’ 
and ought to be aboli.shed. To tlie first position Hooker replies 
by establisliing the distinction between natural and positive 
law,—the fonner being cs.sentially immutable, the latter, even 
■ Extra/ct Book, art. CO, 
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thou"li coniinaiidi-d In' (lod frinisclf fitv s]>fcial puvjioses aiul 
at partk'uliiv timas, csss'iitially mutalilc. Tliciiee la* argues, that 
e\cii if tlio Puritans could pro\o tlicir Prc-sin’teriau form of 
('hurcli govcri)incut to he laid down in Scripture, it would not 
follow (since' SLU'li form was, after ill), a paH of positive law), 
that for cogent leasfins and hy lawful autlioriiy it niiglit not 
he altered. The ))liiIosopiiieal aualy.sis of law which the course 
of his argument renders ni'cessary, i.s the most imisterly and 
also th(' most elocpient portion of the treatise. To the second 
liead of ohjections Plooker replies hy endeavouring to trace all 
the, riles and practices complained of to the primitive and un¬ 
corrupted Churcli of the first four eenturie.s. IIi.s gi-eat fami¬ 
liarity with tlu' writings of the I'^athers gav e him an advantage 
here over his less learned opponents ; yet at the same time the 
minuteness of the details, coupled with tlie comparative obsolete¬ 
ness of the (piestions argued, J'ender.s this latter portion of tlie 
Avork loss permanently A'aluahle tlian the tirst four hook.s. The 
sixth hook, as Mr. Kehle has proced,* is lost to ns, all hut a 
few of the opeuiug paragi'aplis ; the remaintler of the hook as 
it now stands being a fr.igment upon a tAitally dili'eront subject 
from that treated of in the original, tliougli undoubtedly coni- 
})osed by Hooker. The sev(‘nth and eighth books belong to 
the original design, but we)v publisliecl long after Hooker’s 
death, from MSH. left iiiu'O'vi.sed and in a disorderly condition. 

7S(7. The ‘ Jluvtin'Mar-Prelate’ contfover-'y ai'D.so (inl of the produc¬ 
tion of a series of iiatnplilets l>y Puritan wrilois, coiumouoing in 1588, 
Avho, under that title, atla ked the luMiops and episcopacy, calling the. 
former a ‘ swinish rahtile,’ ‘ jictty .tntichrist.s,’ ‘ proud prelates,’ ‘ enemies 
to the (io.spcl,’ kc. The pamphlets were piintcd at a secret press, 
removed from place to place to ev.ado the search of the pursuivants. 
It was at last discovered and destroyed: .and John Peniv, the chief 
circulator of the tracts, was hanged for sedition (lott.S). Tins poor man, 
in the address to the Queen, foaiul .among his pajicrs, whieh was the 
ciiuseof his death, .s.ays, ‘If we had h.ad Queen Mary's d.ay.s, I think that we 
should have had as tlouiishing a Church this day as ever any. For it is 
well known that there vva.s then in I.oinlfm, nmler the bin then, and 
elsewlierc in exile, more flonrishing churches than any now tolerated by 
A our authority. It may bo inferred from tiiis that- the g’ov'eminent 
nndor Mary Avas a mixture of indulgence and severity. Nash the 
draniati.st took part in the conlrovci'.y against the Puritans, writing 
((muter Cuff to Mortiu Junior, ^fartiu’s Mmth'g Mind, Pag(/mVs Auolmtu, 
S'c. (1.58!)). (Slrype's Life of Whifgift ; Hazlitt’s Jirithh I’oetg.) 

i 9. Tlic Catholic ■writers of this period were A'ery busy Avitli 
their pens in their difi’erent places of exile, and produced a great 
number of works, both in iktin and in English. We have the 
^ lu the introduction to his excellent edition of Hooker’s Works. Oxford, 
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names of Stapleton, Sander or Sanders. ‘W’^alsingliain, Harps- 
field, More (the historian of the Englisli Jesuits), Campion, and 
many others. E,obert Parsons, whose name has been already 
mentioned, excelled them all in indu.stry and tenacity. A long 
and candid account of liis labours may be read in Wood’s 
Athena;. Among his many treatises, tlie Three Conversions of 
Emjland (1603) is the most remarkable.' Tlie first conversion 
is suppo.sed to have taken place in tlie time of the aposth's ; the 
second is tliat etfccted in the .second century, in the Jay.s of Pope 
Eleutherus and the Pritish King Luciu.s; the third is tliat com¬ 
menced by Pope Gregory. Tlie works of Thomas Stapleton, 
collected in four large folio voliiiiie.s, are now scarcely to be met 
with outside the walls of a few public libraries. Obliged, with 
his family, to go into exile at the accc.ssiou of Elizabetli, Staple- 
ton found .shelter, under the rule of Sjiain, at Louvain, and 
afterwards at Douay. In the proem to tlie Tree Thvvae, his 
principal work, containing biographies of St. Thomas the apostle, 
St. Thoma.s-a-Becket, and Sir Thomas More, he .says that he 
was horn in the .same month in which More was martyred, and 
that he had obtained authentic information respecting him from 
a number of other Engli.sh (‘xile.s, and also from the works of 
many di.stinguished foreign author.s, .such a.s Cochlwus, Pauliis 
Jovius, Budteus, and Rhciianus. Nicholas Sander, one of the 
theologians whom the pas.sing fif flic Act of Supremacy dro^e 
into exile, became a professor at Louvain, and published there 
(1571) a Latin work ‘ On the Visible Monarchy of the Church.’ 
But a much better known work is that which he wrote ‘ On 
the Origin ^aud Progress of the Anglican Schism ’ (printed 
after his death in 15S5), the re\elatioiis in which were so 
dreadful, and so damaging to tlio.se who actively furthered the 
English reformation, that to deny their truth, and brand him 
as a liar, was the only course left for his ojiponents. Put the 
original sources which liave been made ]iublic ]ivoperty in the 
last thirty years singularly coiitinn many of Sander’s state¬ 
ments, and it semns likely that this indirect ju.stltication will 
yet be carried much further. Nicholas Harpsiield was arch¬ 
deacon of Canterbury in 155S. Refusing to change his religion 
he was thrown into pri.son in July, 15.59, and kept in bonds 
till his death in L5h;s. fie is the author of an ‘ Ecclesiastical 
I£i.story of England,’ iii Latin, and a treatise on the ‘ Jla'rcsis 
Wickliffiana.’ Under Mary he wrote an English treati.se of 
great interest and value on the ' Pretended Ilivorce ’ between 
Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arragon. Tliis at last got 
into the hands of a Catholic liook.seller, one Cartel-, Avho wa.s 
> E.\tiact Both, art. Ij'J, 
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about to print it; but being found witli it in his pos.^iession by 
the pursuivants, and it being known that lie had printed other 
Catholic works, he was oxecuterl. The MS. was tirst printed 
for the Cainclen Society in 1878, carefully wlited by Mr. 
Pocock. 

80. In the reign of Jame.s, Dr. Donne and Bishop Andrewes 

were the chief writers of the Episcopalian party. The reaction 
against the encroaching .sidf-asserting .spirit of I’uritanisra, 
joined to the perception that the controversy with the Catholics 
could not be carried on upon the luirrow Puritan grounds, nor 
without reference to the history of the Church, led back 

about this time the ablest and best men among the Anglican 
divines to the .study of the primitive ages and the writings of 
the Pather.s. Donne, Andrewes, and Laud, as afterwai-ds 
Bull, Pear on, Tayloi', and Barrow, were deeply n'ad in eccle¬ 
siastical literature. James I. prided himself on his theological 
profundity. His JlitslJ'miu Donm, or advice to his sou 
Prince Henry, published in l.')99, contains far more of theo¬ 
logical argument than of moral coun.sel. In IGIO his works 
were jmblished in folio; they include his often-cited treatise on 
DHtuorwhyi/ ’ (in which he assumes the reality and discusses the 
conditions of the Satanic agency which opimates in witches), and 
a tract against the new practice of smoking, called A Covnlfir- 
hliist to Tohocco. His Apohxji/ for the Oath of AHeyiance, 
written in IGOn, to justify the impo.sition ui>on English Catholics 
of the new oaths framed after the discovery of the Cunpowder 
Plot, drew forth an answer from Bellarmine, under the feigned 
najue of Matthew Tortus. To the strictures of the cardinal a 
reply appeared with the curious title of Tortara Torti (1G09), 
from the pen of Lancelot Andrewes, bishop of Winchester. 
This good and able man, in whom an earnest piety vvas iiuiterl 
to a quick and .sparkling wit and an untlagging industry, was of 
humble parentage, but, by sheer weight and force of character, 
he gained the intimacy and confidence of three sovereigns— 
Elizabeth, James 1., and Chaides 1. He was one of the trans- 
latons of the Bible in the time of James ; the portion assigned 
to him and his company being the Pentateuch, aiid the historical 
books from Joshua to the end of the Second Book of Kings. 
He died in 162G, and was lamented in a beautiful Latin elegy 
by IMilton, then a young student at Cambridge. 

81. The authori.sed Englisli version of tiie Scriptures wa.s 
the work of the reign of James. ‘ Forty-seven persons, in six: 
companies, meeting at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
distributed the labour among them; twenty-five being assigned 

* ICvtravt Hooky (iG. 
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to the Old Testament, fifteen to the ISTew, se\ en to the Apocry¬ 
pha. The rules imposed for their guidance hy tlie King weio 
designed, ns far .as possible, to secure the text against any jioa pI 
interpretation ; the, translation called The Bible being 

established as the basi.s, as those still older had been in that ; 
and the •w ork of each person or company being .subjected to tlie 
reruew of the rest. The tran.slatifui, wliich was commenced 
in 1G07, was published in Ifil 1* t)u the Jlishopti’ Bible named 
in this extract see above, § 7!^. Tu that version, also, earlier 
translations had been pretty clo.sely fol lo^^■e^l; so that there 
can be. no doubt that the Buglish of the authori.sed ver.sion is 
eonsider.ibly more antique in character than that of the gene¬ 
ration in which it appeared. Of a few expressions —such as 
‘ wist ye not,’ tstniit’for narrow, ‘strawed,’ ‘eltargcr,’ ‘omerods,’ 

‘ receipt of custom,’ and th(' like— the meaning may ])erhaps 
be thus ob.scured for the uuedueated. Jbit, on the wliole, the 
l)eautifid sijiiplieity and ea.sy idiomatic flow of tin' autliori.sed 
version render it a peojde's book, an<l a model for Iran dators ; 
wliilo the strength and dignity of its styli' have probably 
Oiierated for good upon Engli.sli prose-wi'iting c\er siue('. 

PhilosophyFrancis Bacon; his Method; ‘ The Advancement 
of Learning ’: Lord Herbert. 

8'J. In the early part of the .se\ enteentli century, the jdtilo- 
•Sopliy and science taught at the intellccliial centre.s of tin.' 
country—Oxford and Cambridge—differed little from those 
wliich the great schoolmen of tlie Middle Age had invented or 
transmitted. That is to say, logic and moial philosophy,—the 
one investigating the I'casoiiing ju'oeess, the other the different 
qualities of human actions,—were taught accoi'ding to the .system 
of Aristotle ; rlietoric was studied as a practical application of 
logic ; and mathematies, more as an intellectual exercise than 
as an instrument for the inve.stigatiou of nature. Tlie physical 
sciences, so far a.s they w'ere studied at all, wore treated in an 
off-hand manner, as if they were already tolerably complete ; 
and being still overlaid with metapliy.sical notions, which gave 
the show witliout the reality of knowledge, were unable to 
make effectual progre.ss. For instance, the old fourfold division 
of causes into material, formal, efficient, and iinal, instead of 
being regarded as what it really is—a useful temporary formula 
to introdiico clearnos.s into our own conceptions—wa.s still sup- 
po,sed to be actually inliereiit in the nature of tilings, and wa.s 
made the )>asls for the formation of distinct dejiartnieuts of 

^ llallam's LUeraitirc of Evrope^ ^ ii. }>. 
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knowledge. lu tlie fecveuteeiith century, tlie liUJiian mind, even 
among the ino.st a^lvajiced communities, had .still much of the 
j)re.sumptuous forwardnos.s natural to children and savages. 
The coniplexity of natural phenomena was partly unknown, 
partly under-estimated. In.stead of sitting down liumhly as a 
disciple, and endeavou)‘ing to deeiplnu' Imi’e and there a few 
page.s of nature’s hook, man still eojiceived himself to .stand 
iinmeasural)ly ahove nature, and to pos.se,ss within his own 
resources, if the proper key could oidy he found, the means of 
mdocking all hei- .secrets, and compelling hei suh.servienee to 
his wants. 

If Bacon’s philosophical lahours had heen of no other service 
than to heat down this presumptuous temper, and explode this 
notion of the finality of .science, they must have been regarded 
a.s of im dimahle value, shared to the full in the eager and 
sanguine tem[)er which we liave shown to he cliaracteri.stic of 
the age ;—he takes for his motto /Ve.{ nlti'K ; lie revels in the 
^ lews of tlie immensity of the field lying ojien hefore the Jiumaii 
faeultie,s j and tlie- titlo-jiagc of the original edition of hi.s 
Insh niraiio Jlayua hears the meaning portraiture of a ship in 
full sail, with a consort following in hi'V wake, hearing down 
to pass hetween the fahled Ihllars of Iterculc s, the limit of the 
knou ledge, and alnio.st of the aspirations, of tlie ancient world, 
lloi'epeat.s more than once that in tlie sciences ‘ ojiiniou of 
store is tound tci Ik' one of the chief causes of want.’ He i.s 
unjust, indeed, in attiilmting tliis presumptuous persuasion of 
tho coniploteness of .science to .iXristotle, wliom he .souietime.s 
strangely (le]ire(n,ites. even going so far as to say that in the 
general wreck of leiirulng consequent upon the iiuasion of the 
kiinpire hy the harh; rian.s, the flimsy and superficial character 
of Ai'istotlo’s sj'stem Imoycd it uji, wJien tlie more solid and 
^■aluahle work.s of the earlier jiJiilo.sophers iieri.shi'd. It i.s 
true that those who had attemjitcd to jihilosophise, ever since 
the. time of Aristotle, had heen unduly influenced by his great 
nanie, and had often acquiesced hlindiy in his conclusions. 
Aristotle, howovei’, i.s not justly chargeable with the errors of 
his followers. 

It is clear that Bacon was keenly alive to the comparative 
worthlessness of all that liad been done by the jihilosophers who 
jnvcedejl him towards a real knowledge of nature. What made 
him_ prize this knowledge so liighly ? Not so much its own 
lutiinsic value, nor even its effects on the mind receiving it, a.s 
le pel suasion which he felt that, if obtained, it would give to 
man an eifective command over nature. For his aim in philo- 
sopliisiug was eminently praefieal; he loied 2 d)iloso]>liy chiefly 
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because of the immense utility which he felt certain lay enfoltlefl 
in it, for the improving and adorning of man’s life. Thi.s is the 
meaning of the well-known Baconian axiom, ‘ Knowledge is 
power.’ To know nature would always involve, he thought, 
the power to use her for our own purposes ; and it seems that 
he would ha\'e cared little for any scieiitilic knowledge of 
phenomena which remained baiTen of practical results. 

83. The end, therefore, was to know nature in order to 
make use of her; from this end all previous philosophy had 
W’andered away and lost iteelf. Let us tiy now to conceive 
distinctly what Bacon believed himself to liave accom])li.shed 
for its realisation. In few words, he believed that he had dis¬ 
covered an intellectual instriunent of such enormous power, 
that the skilful a])jdication of it would sutlice to re.solve all 
the problems which tlic world of sense presents to us. 'This 
‘new instrument,’ or Xoi-itm Or(jiniinii,\w describes in the 
book so named. Armed with thi.s, ho considered that an 
ordinary intellect would bn pl.-iced <m a j>ar with tlie most 
highly gifted minds ; and tliis su])posed fact he u.ses to defend 
himself from the charge of presumption, since, he says, it is 
not a ([uestion of mental gifts or j)ower.s, but of methods ; and 
just as a weak man, armed with a lever, may, without pre¬ 
sumption, think he can luise a gr(‘ater weight than a strong 
man using only his bare strength, so the imjuirer into nature, 
who has found out the right road or method, may, without 
vanity, expect to make greater discoveries than he, howov(.‘r 
great las original powers, A\ho is proce(‘ding l)y the wrong 
road. The instrument thus extollcil is the Baconian ‘ method of 
ijistances,’ of which it may be well Jiere to give a slioit account. 

Let it bo premised that the object of the philosopher is io 
ascertain the form, that i.s, the fundamental law,' of some 
property coiiimou to a variety of natural objects. He, must 
proceed thus : Fi]’,st, he prepares a table of instances, in all of 
which the property is present; as, for exainple,—in the case of 
heat,—the sun’s rays, tire, wetted Jny, Ac. .Secondly, he pre¬ 
pares a table of instances, apparently cognate to those in the 
first tsiblo, or some of them, in which, nevertheless, the given 
property is absent. Thus, the moon’s rays, though, like those 
of the sun, they possess illuminating powers, give out no heat. 
Thirdly, he jjrepares a tabic of degrees, or a comparative tabh?, 
showing the different degrees in which the pi-opei ty is exhibitecl 
in different instance.s. Fourthly, by mean.s of the materials 
accumulated in the three j.receding tables, lie consti’ucts a 

1 Kovum Organuvi, boili ii. cli. 17: ‘The form of heat, or of light, means 
exactly the same ns the law of hoiit, cr the law of light.’ 
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ble of exclusioup, or a ‘rejection of natures;’ tliat is, lie 
cce.ssively denies any property to be tlio/orwi of the given 
■operty, which he has not found to be invariably present oj- 
isent in every instance where tJie latter was present or absent, 
Ld to increase and decrease as the latter increased and de- 
eased. Thus, in the case of heat, lie denies liglit to be the 
rrn of heat, because he has found light to be present in the 
instance of the moon’s I'ays, while heat was absent. Tlie fifth 
and final step is, to draw an affirmative conclusion—the ‘ in¬ 
terpretation of nature in the affirmative tliat is, to affirm 
that residuary property, which, if the process has been carried 
far ennvffh, will be found remaining when all others have been 
excluded, to be the form of the given property. Thus he 
affirms motion to be the form of lie.at. 

The weak point in this method, or, at any rate, one weak 
point, seems to be indicated by the words printed in italics, 

‘ if the process has been carried far enough.’ There would be 
no difficulty in doing thi.s, if it were really such an easy 
matter to break up every instance or concrete plienoineiion 
into the ‘natures,’ or abstract properties, entering into its 
composition, as Bacon a.ssumes it to be. But liow far is even 
modern science, aided by all the resources of chemistry and 
electricity, from having accomplished this : and how hopeless 
was it then to make this process the foundation of a philoso¬ 
phic method, when cliemistry could not as yet be said to exist! 
It seems that Bacon himself partly fell into that error, to 
which he rightly ascribes the sterility of philosophy in his day,* 
—the tendency, namely, to frame wide generalisations from 
insufficient data, and to neglect the laboidous establishment of 
partial or medial generalisations. Thus it is that he is led to 
attempt to define the inmo.st natui’e of heat, when as yet the 
materials for so wide and difficult a generalisation had not been 
collected—as they can only be collected—by means of a search¬ 
ing investigation into all the laws which regulate its opera¬ 
tion and manifestation. 

Considerations of this kind, coupled with the now admitted 
fact, that, fond as Bacon was of experiments, he made and 
multiplied them to little profit, and left no important con¬ 
tribution to any single branch of phy.sical science, induce the 
latest editors of his works,^ whose admirable performance of 
their task marks them out as in every way competent judges, 
to acknowledge that nothing can be made of his peculiar 
system of philosophy. ‘ If we have not tried it, it is because 

* iVbiiitm Orqanum, book ii. 

* Bacon’s W’orks, edited by Ellis and Spedding. 

S 
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we feel confident that it would not answer. We regard it as 
a curious piece of machinery, very subtle, elaborate, and 
ingenious ; but not worth constructing, because all the work 
it could do may be done more easily another way.’ 

All this may be true; still the claims of Bacon to the 
admiration and gratitude of his countrymen rest upon grounds 
which nothing alleged here, or that can be alleged, will ever 
weaken. He used his life and his genius in preaching per¬ 
petually, that men should go to nature, and investigate the 
facts •, that, in all matters cognisiible by the understanding, 
with the sole exception of revealed religion, expeilence, not 
authority, should be taken as the guide to truth. Wlien he 
himself indeed went to nature, the instrument which ho used 
was too much encumbered with those metaphysical notions, 
the futility of which it w'as reserved for a later age to discover, 
to permit of his effecting much. But his general advice was 
followed, though his particular method was found unworkable. 
It may be doubted whether his influence lias not been almost 
too great in this direction: whether he has not led his 
countrymen too far away from the path of speculation and tlie 
consideration of general principles ; w'hether the incessant 
accumulation of oljservations and experiments, to which our 
men of science, as Baconians, have, devoted themselves ever 
since the sixteenth century, has not been too exclusively 
prosecuted, to the detriment of the departments of pure 
thought.' But, however this may be, the reality and the 
greatness of his influence can be denied by none who contem¬ 
plate the immense material benefits wliich the prevalence of 
the inductive .spirit, and the resort to experiment, have con¬ 
ferred upon England, and, tlirough England, upon Europe and 
America. 

Again, it must be remembered that if anything was 
wanting to Bacon in exact scientific faculty, it was more than 
compensated in moral wisdom. Certainly, when we consider 
with what a grasp of understanding he took in all the parts of 
human society,—how he surveyed all its ranks and subdivisions, 
noting the elements of strength and weakness natural to each ; 
and again, how profoundly he analysed the false appearances, 
or ‘idols,’ which beset individual minds and prevent them 
from attaining to truth,—the idols of the tribe, or false notions 
common to the race,—the idols of the cave, or false notions 
proper to the individual,—the idols of the markot-placo, or the 

1 See some valuable remarks on (bis point in the chapter on tlic Scottish 
intellect in the cighteeoili century,in the second volume of the late Mr. Buckle’s 
History of Ci%~iUzation. 
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false notions imposed upon us by the ambiguities of language,— 
lastly, the idols of the theatre, or the specious theories of false 
philosophy j—when we review these and many other deep and 
subtle thoughts that lie thickly scattered through his works, 
it is impossible not to rank Bacon among the most powerful 
and sagacious thinkers that have ever instructed mankind. 

84. With these general remarks on the Baconian philo¬ 
sophy, we proceed to note down the date of appearance aird 
general scope of Bacon’s prirrcipal works. Of the Essays we 
have already spoken.‘ His philosophical views are contained 
in three principal works, besides nrany detached papers and 
fragments. The three woi-ks are, the Advancement of Learn- 
iwf, the Instnuratio Maytut, and the De Anymcntis Sciejitiarvm. 
The first was composed in English, and first published in 
1605.^ Its general object was to take a suiwey of the whole 
field of human knowledge, showing its actual state in its 
various departments, and noting what parts had been culti¬ 
vated, what were lying waste, vvithout, however, entering 
upon the difficult inquiry as to erroneons methods of cultivation; 
his pui'pose in this work being only ‘ to note omissions and 
deficiencies,’ with a view to their being made good by the 
labours of learned men. It maj- throw light on what has been 
. said as to the nature of Bacon’s method, if his mode of pro¬ 
cedure in the work now under consideration be examined 
somewhat more fully. 

After dividing humajc learning into three parts, history, 
poetiy, and philosophy, corresponding respectively to the three 
principal faculties of the mind, memory, imagination, and 
i-eason, he first examiiies how far history and poetry have 
been adequately cultivated. Literary history is noted as 
deficient, a remark which Bacon cei-tainly would not have 
made at the present day, Coming to philosophy, he again 
makes a threefold division into divine, natural, and human 
philosophy. By divine philosophy he means natural theology, 
or ‘ that knowledge or rudiment of knowledge concerning God, 
which may be obtained by the contemplation of His creatures; 
which knowledge may be truly termed divine in respect of the 
object, and natural in respect of the light.’ 

Natural philosophy he divides into two parts, the inquisi¬ 
tion of causes, and the production of effects ; speculative and 
operative ; natural science and natural prudence. Now the 
reader, unacquainted with the precise light in which Bacon 
regarded his own method, would expect to find him noting 
down natural science as extremely deficient, and giving some 
* See ante, § Co. * Extract Book, nrt, C7. 
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sketch, by way of anticipation, of the improvement’? which he 
hoped to introduce into its cultivation. But he does nothing 
of the kind; and for this reason, because the method from 
which he expected so much did not appear to liim in the light 
of an improvement on old modes of inquiry, but rather as a 
piece of new intellectual machinery, by him lirst invented ; he 
does not, therefore, refer it to the philosophy of nature, but, 
as we shall see, to the philosophy of the human mind. Human 
philosophy he divides into two parts—knowledge of man as 
an individual, and knowledge of ma?i in society, or civil know¬ 
ledge. Again, the knowledge of man, as an individual, is of 
two kinds, as relating either to the body or to the mind. To 
the first kind are referred human anatomy, medicine, <kc.; the 
second kind includes knowledge of the .suh.stance or nature of 
the mind, and knowdedge of its facultic.s or functions. And 
since these faculties are mainly of two kinds, those of the 
understanding and reason, and those of the wdll, appetite, and 
affection, this part of human philosophy naturfilly falls into 
the two great leading divisions, i-ational and moral. What is 
said of the state of moral or ethical philosophy is exceedingly 
interesting, but it is with his account of ‘ rational knowledge, 
or arts intellectual,’ that we have here to do. The first of 
these, he says, is the ‘ art of inquiry or invention,’ which, in 
that department of it which deals with arts and sciences, lie 
notes as deficient, and proceeds, in a very striking passage,' to 
explain the grounds of this opinion. Rejecting the syllogistic 
method as inadequate, he pronounces in favour of the inductive 
method, as the true art of intellectual invention—the sole 
genuine interpreter of nature—and promises to expound it on 
a subsequent occasion. 

85. This promise was redeemed, partially at least, by the 
publication of the Novum Orgauum in 1620. This is the se¬ 
cond part of what he intended to be a vast philosophical system, 
in six divisions, entitled the Instaxirntio Philosophio’. The De 
Augmentis Scientiarum, wliicli is in the main a Latin version 
of The Advancement of Learning^ about one-third of its bulk 
consisting of new matter, covers most of the ground which the 
first of these divisions was intended to occupy ; the second is 
the Novum Organum. The third division was to consist of a 
complete Historia Naturalis, founded on the most accurate ob¬ 
servation and the most diligent and extensive research. To 
this part Bacon only contributed what he called his Centuries 
of Natural History, containing about one thousand observed 
facts and experiments ; at the same time he enumerated one 
1 Yol, iii. p. 392 (Ellis’s edition). 
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hundred and thirty particular histories which ought to be 
prepared under this head. The Scahi Intdlectus, or history of 
analytical investigation, was to form the fourth division. By 
this appears to have been meant a de.scription of the actual 
processes employed by the iiitelioct in the investigation of 
truth, with an account of the peculiar diffaculties and peculiar 
facilities which it encounters on the road. Of this part Bacon 
has only written a few introductory pages. The fifth division 
was to have contained samples of the new method of philoso¬ 
phising, and specimen.s of the results obtained, under the title 
Frodromi sive Anticyjatiotieit Fltil^sophifr, Secundce. Two or 
three separate tracts under this lioad are all that Bacon could 
accomplish. The sixth division, FhUosophia Seainda aive Scien- 
tia activa which should have been the full system, properly 
digested and harmoniously ordered, of the new philosophy 
itself, he despaired of living to accomplish. Indeed, to use 
Mr. Hallam’.s words, ‘ no one man could have filled up the vast 
outline, which he alone, in that stage of the world, could have 
so boldly sketched.’ 

85a. The l)e Veritate of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, a trea¬ 
tise in which the necessity of a divine revelation of religion is 
impugned, came out at Paris in 1624. About this a strange 
story is told by the author in his Autobiography. He says 
that, being in doubt whether to publish the De Veritate or to 
suppress it, one fine day, wliile the sun wa.s sliining into his 
room, he took the book into his hands, and, kneeling devoutly, 
prayed that the ‘ eternal God ’ would enlighten him ; and if 
the publication would be for His glory, give him a sign from 
heaven. A sound was immediately lieard,—‘ a loud though yet 
gentle noise ’ in the sky, which Lord Herbert took as a sign 
of divine approbation, and published the book! Bishop tvennett, 
referring to this, calls the Fe Veritate ‘ a book strongly imbued 
with the light of revelation, .... and yet most strangely in¬ 
tended to impugn the validity of that revelation itself, designed 
to question the necessity and truth of any communication from 
the Deity, and yet professing to rely for its sanction on a sup¬ 
posed miraculous interposition of that very kind.’ 


Political ScienceBuchanan, Spenser, Raleigh. 

86, It was impossible but that the general intellectual 
awakening which characterised the period should extend itself 
to political science. The doctrines of civil freedom now began 
to be heard from many lips, and in every direction penetrated 
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the minds of men, producing convictions which the next 
jgensration was to see brought into action. Not that these 
^nions were wholly new, even the most advanced of them. 
To say nothing of the ancients, the great Aquinas, in his trea¬ 
tise De Regimina Pt'incipum, had said, as far back as tlie 
middle of the thirteenth century, that ‘ Rex datur propter reg- 
num, et non regnum propter regem,’ * and had declared the 
constitutional or limited form of monarchy to be superior to 
the absolute form. But the class to which literature appealed 
in the thirteenth century wa.s both too small, and too much 
absorbed in professional interests, to admit of such views be¬ 
coming fruitful. After the invention of printing and the revival 
of learning, they were taken up by many thinkers in different 
parts of Europe, and rapidly circulated through the educated 
portion of society. In 1579, the stern old George Buchanan, 
James I.’s pedagogue, crowned a loirg and adventurous life, in 
which his liberal opinions had brought on him more than one 
imprisonment, besides innumerable minor persecute ns and 
troubles, by the publication, in his seventy-fourth year, of the 
work, Be jure Regni ajmd Scotos.^ This treati.s(', wliich is in 
Latin, is in the form of a dialogue V)etw(!eu the author and 
Thomas Maitland, upon the origin and nature of royal autho¬ 
rity in general, and of the authority of the Scottish crown in 
particular. In either case, he derive.s the authority, so far as 
lawful, entirely from the consent of the governed ; and argues 
that its abuse—inasmuch as its possessor is thereby constituted 
a tyrant—exposes him justly even to capital pimi.slnneut at the 
liands of his people, and that not by public sentence only, but 
by the act of any private person. Views so extreme led to 
the condemnation and prohibition of the work by the Scottish 
parliament in 1584. It may be granted that Buclianan’s close 
connection with the party of the Regent Murray, whose interest 
it was to create an opinion of the lawfulness of any proceedings, 
to whatever lengths they might lie carried, against the person 
and authority of the unhappy Queen, then in confinement in 
England, was likely to impart an extraordinary keenness and 
stringency to the anti-monarchical theories advocated in the 
book. Nevertheless similar views were supported in the six¬ 
teenth century in the most unexpected quarters ; the Jesuit 
Mariana, for instance, openly advocates regicide in certain 
contingencies; and it was quite in character with the daring 
temper of the age to demolish the awe suiTounding any power, 

. 1 ‘ The king exists for the sake of the kingdom, not the kingdom for the 
gake of the king.' 

■ * ‘Upon Scotch Monarchical Law.’ 
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however venerable, which thwarted the projects of either the 
majority or the most active and influential party in a state. 

William Bellenden, after writing a treatise which he called Ciceromu 
Primej>t, on monarchy,—another, Oicfronit Conml, on aristocracy,—and 
a third, De Statu Prisci OrMs, on the politic ■■ of the ancient world 
generally, cast the three treatises into one, and published them under 
tho title JHellendenus de Statu (1616). Mr. Hallam (Lit. of Eur. lii.'), 
gives considerable praise to Bellenden as a political 't asoner. The 
book was republished, with a violent preface by Dr. Parr, in 1787. 

87. Among the political writings of this period there is none 
more remarkable than Spenser’s Vieio of the State of Ireland., 
which, though written and presented to Elizabeth about the 
year 1596, was not published till 1633. This is the work of an 
eye-witnf ss, who was at once a shrewd observer and a profound 
thinker, upon the difficulties of the Irish question,—that pro¬ 
blem which pressed for solution in the sixteenth century, and is 
still unsolved in the nineteenth. Bpenscr traces the evils afflict¬ 
ing Ireland to three sources, connected respectively with its 
laws, its customs, and its religion ; examines each source in 
turn; suggests specific remedial measures; and, finally, sketches 
out a general plan of government calculated to prevent the 
growth of similar mischiefs for the future. 

88. In England, the active and penetrating mind of Raleigh 
was employed in this direction among others. It is very in¬ 
teresting to find him. in his Observations on Trade and Com¬ 
merce, advocating the system of low duties on import.s, and 
explaining the immense advantages whicli the Dutcli, in the ferv 
years that had elapsed since they conquered their independence 
from Spain, had derived from free trade and open ports. The 
treatise on the Prerogative of Parliament, written in the Tower, 
and addressed to the King, was designed to induce James to 
summon a parliament, as the most certain and satisfactory mode 
of paying the crown debts. It is true, he adapts the reasoning 
in some places to tlie base and tyrannical mind which he was 
attempting to influence; saying, for example, that although the 
King might he obliged to promise reforms to his parliament in 
return for subsidies, he need not keep his word when parliament 
was broken up. But this Machiaveiian suggestion may be ex¬ 
plained as the desperate expedient of an unhappy prisoner, 
who saw no hope either for himself or for his country except in 
the justice of a free Parliament, and, since the King alone could 
call Parliament together, endeavoured to make the measure as 
little unpalatable as possible to the contemptible and unprin¬ 
cipled person who then occupied the throne. Much of the 
historical inquiry which he institutes into the relations between 
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former parliaments anJ English kings is extremely acute and 
valuable. In the Maxims of StMe, a short treatise, not written, 
like the one last mentioned, to serve an immediate purpose, 
Raleigh’s naturally honest and noble nature asserts itself. In 
this he explicitly rejects all the immoral suggestions of Ma- 
chiavel, and lays down none but sound and enlightened prin¬ 
ciples for the conduct of governments. Thus, among the maxims 
to be observed by an hereditary sovereign, we read the fol¬ 
lowing :—■ 

15. To observe the laws of bis country', and not to encounter tliem 
with his prerogative, nor to use it at all wlicre there is a law, for that 
it maketh a secret and just grudge in the people’s hearts, especially 
if it tend to take from them their commodities, and to bestow them 
upon other of his courtiers and ministers. 

It would have been well for Charles I. if he had laid this 
maxim to heart before attempting to levy sbij)-raonej\ Again : 

17. To be moderate in his taxes and impositions; and vvhen need 
doth require to use tlie subjects’ purse, to do it by parliamont, and with 
their consents, making the cause app.ircnt to them, and showing his 
unwillingness in charging them. Finally, so to use it. that it may seem 
rather an offer from his subjects lhau an exaction by liim. 

A political essay, entitled 7V/e Cahinrt. CuttnrU, was left by 
Raleigh in manuscript at his death, and came into the hands of 
Milton, by whom it was published with a short preface. Though 
acute and shrewd, like all that came from the same hand, this 
treatise is less interesting than those already mentioned, be¬ 
cause it enters little into the consideration of general causes, 
but consists mainly of practical maxims, suited to that age, 
for the use of .statesmen and commanders. 

Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584) was the 
attempt of an intelligent and humane man to convince his 
countrymen of the large part which imposture played in the 
annals of witchcraft, and of the cruelty and absurdity of the 
treatment often dealt out to the witche.s. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CIVIL W A U PERIOD. 

1625 - 1700 . 

1. The literature of this period will he hotter understood 
after a brief explanation has been given of the political changes 
which attended tlie fall, restoration, and ultimate expulsion of 
the Stuart dynasty. 

The Puritan party, whose proceedings and opinions in the 
two preceding jreigns have been already noticed, continued to 
grow in importance, and demanded with increasing loudness a 
reform in the Church establishment. They were met at first 
by a bigotry at least equal, and a power .superior, to their own. 
Archbishop Laud, who preside(l in the High Commission 
Court,' had taken for his motto the word ‘ Thorough,’ and had 
persuaded himself that only by a .system of severity could con¬ 
formity to the established religion he enforced. Those who 
wrote against, or even impugned in conversation, the doctrine, 
discipline, or government of the Church of England, were 
brought before the Higli Commission Court and lieavily fined ; 
and a repetition of the ofience, particularly if any expressions 
were used out of which a seditious nieaning could be extracted, 
frequently led to an indictment of tlie offender in the Star 
Chamber (in which also Laud had a seat), and to his imprison¬ 
ment and mutilation by order of that iniquitous tribunal. 
Thus Prynne, a lawyer, Bastwick, a physician, and Burton, a 
clergyman, after having run the gauntlet of the High Commis¬ 
sion Court, and been there sentenced to suspension from the 
practice of their profes.sions. fined, imprisoned, and excom¬ 
municated, were in 1632 summoned before the Star Chamber, 
and sentenced to stand in the pillory, to lose their ears, and be 
imprisoned for life. In 1633 Leighton, father of the eminent 
Archbishop Leighton, was by the same court sentenced to be 
publicly whipped, to lose both ears, to have his nostrils slit, to 

I Established by Queen Elizabeth to trj- ecclesiastical offences. 
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be branded on both cheeks, and imprisoned for life. In all 
these cases the offence was of the same kind; —the publication 
of some book or tract, generally couched, it must be admitted, 
in scurrilous and inflammatory language, assailing the govern¬ 
ment of the Church by bishops, or the Church liturgy and 
ceremonies, or some of the common popular amusements, such 
as dancing and playgoing, to which these fanatics imputed most 
of the vice which corrupted society. 

To these ecclesiastical grievances Charles I. took care to add 
political. By his levies of ship-money, and of tonnage and 
poundage,—by his stretches of the prerogative,—hy his long 
delay in convoking the Parliament, and many other illegal or 
irritating proceedings, he estranged nio.st of the leading poli¬ 
ticians,—the Pyms, Hampdens, Seldens, and Hyde.s,—^,just as 
by supporting Laud he estranged the commercial and burgher 
classes, among whom Puritanism liad its stronghold. In 
November 1640 the famous Long Parliament met; the quarrel 
became too envenomed to be composed otherwise than by re¬ 
course to arms; and in 1643 the civil war broke out. Gradu¬ 
ally the conduct of the war passed out of the liand.s of the 
more numerous section of the Puritan party— tlio Presbyterians 
—into those of a section hitherto obscure —the Independents 
—who were supported by the genius of Milton and Cromwell. 
This sect originally bore the name of from their 

founder, Robert Browne (1.649-16110); they went beyond the 
moderate Puritans in regarding confonnity to the Establishment 
as a sin, and therefore forming, in deflance of the law', separate 
-congregations. But their later writt'rs, sucli as Milton and 
Owen, compensated for this indomitable sectarianism by niain- 
taining the doctrine of tolciution; agaiiist tlie Presbyterians 
they argued that the civil magistrate liad no right to force the 
consciences of individuals. They took care, indeed, to make 
one exception; there wa.s to be no toleration for the Roman 
Catholic worship. ‘ As for what you mention about liberty of 
conscience,’ said Cromwell to the delegates from Ross, ‘ I 
meddle not with any man’s conscience. But if by liberty of 
conscience you mean a liberty to exercise the mass, I judge it 
best to use plain dealing, and to let you know, where the 
Parliament of England have power, that will not be per¬ 
mitted.’* Still it was a great thing to have the principle 
once boldly asserted and partially applied; for Catholics as 
well, as others were sure to benefit sooner or later from its 
extension. 

2. In the civil war, the clergy, four-fifths of the aristocracy 
l 8«e Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, 
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and landed gentry, with the rural population dc})cnding on 
them, and some few cities, adhered to the King. The poets, 
wits, and artists, between whom and Puritanism a kind of 
natural enmity subsisted, sought, with few exceptions, the royal 
camp, where they were probably more noi -y than seiwiceable. 
On the other hand, the Parliament was supported by the great 
middle class, and by the yeomen or small landed proprietors. 
It had at first but one jjoct (Wither was then a royalist), but 
that one was John Milton. 

The King’s cause became hopele.ss after the defeat of Naseby 
in 1645 ; and after a lengthened imprisonment he was brought 
to the block by the army and the Independents, ostensibly as 
a traitor and malefactor against his people ; really, because, 
while ho lived, the revolutionary leaders could never feel 
secure. There is a significant query in one of Cromwell'.s 
letters, written in 164K, ‘whether “Balus pojmli summa lex’’ 
be not a .sound maxim.’ 

But before the fatal window in Whitehall the reaction in 
the public sentiment and conscience commenced. Cromwell, 
indeed, carried on the government with consummate ability 
and vigour; but after all he repre.sented only his own stern 
genius, and the victorious army which ho had created; and 
when he died, and in the rivalries of his generals the power of 
that army was neuti’alised, England, by a kind of irresistible 
gravitation, returned to that position of defined and prescrip¬ 
tive freedom which had been elaborated du'^ingthe long course 
of the middle ages. 

2(7. To tln.s result a little book largely contributed, the Eikon 
BaMike, or ‘ kingly image.’ I.ssuing from the pre.ss on the day 
(January 31, 1019) after the execution of Charles I., and professing to 
be ‘Tlie rourtraicture of his s.acred Majestic in his Solitudes and 
Sufferings,’ drawn by his own hand, it instantly obtained a wide circu¬ 
lation, and awakened on all side.s an intense sympathy and sorrow, 
which, w'lien the question came on of restoring to the throne the son of 
the sufferer, became a political factor of great power. In the first 
edition' the book is in twenty-.soven cliapters, followed by a separate 
paper headed ‘ Meditations upon Death.’ The first chapter is ‘ Upon 
His Majesty’s calling this last Parliament,’ i.e., the Parliament which 
met in October 1610. The .second is on Strafford’s execution ; the third 
on the affair of the Five ItTembcrs : the fourth on the ‘ Insolency of the 
Tumults,’ referring to the disturbances in Iiondon in thewinter of 1641-2. 


t There is a copy of this first edition in the Bodleian. On the title page, 
after the Latin motto, appears only the date ‘ MDCXLVIII.,’ whereas in other 
editions, printed during the two months after the king’s execution, are the 
wori^ ‘ iteprinted in R. M. [r^is memnriam] An. Dom. 1648.’ (See a Bmrint 
?ooft ^ edition with an fntrodnetion by Mr. E. Scott, of the Brit. Mus., 
IpsOt} 
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The seventh is ‘ Upon the Queen’s departure Jind absence out of Eng¬ 
land ; ’ the eighth, on the fate of the llothams. The other chapters 
deal vdlh various occurrences in the Civil War in which the Ling was 
concerned, up to the 27th and last, which is addressed ‘ To the Prince of 
Wales.’ In each chapter Charles, (assuming him to be the author), first 
discusses the facts, justifying or blaming his own or others’ conduct 
in regard to them, and then subjoins a prayer, such as would easily 
be suggested to a man of a religious temper by the preceding con¬ 
siderations. 

It is well known tliat the authorship of this book lias been vehe¬ 
mently disputed from time to time. A certain Ur. John Gauden, a 
Cambridge man—a time-.serving person who, for a sermon preached to 
the House of Commons, in November 1C40, against images and other 
‘ superstitions of popety',’had been installed in the liv ing of Booking, 
and then privately obtained institution of it from Laud, the patron,—is 
believed by many to have written tlic book. Writing to Ijord Clarendon 
in January 1661, to urge his claim to a good (t.c., a lucrative) bishopric, 
Gauden specified, as the invaluable and unique service wliich he had 
rendered to the royal cause, that he was the author of Eikon Jiasililie. 
The book .tnd figure [frontispiece], he says, ‘ waus wholly and only my 
invention, making, and designe, in order to vindicate the king's' dsdom,' 
&c. Clarendon long delayed to reply; at last be wrote that he should 
treat Gauden’s communication as a secret, lhat he wished he had never 
heard it, and thought, if it became public, no one but ‘Mr. Milton ’ 
would be glad of it. Gauden died in 1C62. Ilis widow, who survived 
him some years, left a written statement behind her, giving a circum¬ 
stantial narrative of her husband’s conocction with the FAlton, of which 
she declared him to be the .sole author. This narrative came to light 
about IfitlO, and gave occasion for a paper war, lasting some tweiity 
years. The matter was again keenly debated about forty years ago, 
when Dr. Wordsworth wrote TracU m tlie Ikon Basilike, to prove the 
royal authorship, and was answered by Todd and other,s. 

The external evidence which h.as been produced on onc! side or the 
other is far too complicated and voluminous for examination in these 
pages. I can only say that, being uncon.scious of a))y prior Lent, I have 
myself arrived, after considerable study of the matter, at the following 
conclusions:— 

1. That Gauden was not a truthful man. A notable in.stance is his 
having written to the King, about the beginning of 1662, that he had 
told the secret to none but him and his brother, while, in fact, as we 
have seen, he had told it the year before to Clarendon (^Clarendon 
Papert). 

2. That not one of the five witnesses, named either by Gauden or bis 
wife as persons who knew and could atte.st the truth of his story, 
appears ever to have actually confirmed it. One of them, indeed, Bishop 
Morley, is said to have expressed in 1674 the contrary belief {Church 
Quarterly Review, vol. vii.) 

3. That a considerable body of evidence has been adduced to show, 
that the earlier chapters of the Eilion were composed by the king 
before the battle of Naseby (June 1646), taken by the enemy among 
other papers in his cabinet on that field, and restored to him soon after¬ 
wards on an application being made to Fairfax, Now Gauden’s story is 
to the effect that he did not begin to busy himself with the composition 
of the Mhffn before 1647. 
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4, That the style of several of the later chapters does not give the 
same clear impression of genuineness as that of the earlier. Qauden 
probably had some hand in composing these later chapters, and, being 
a mean, self-seeking man, scrupled not, when he thought the falsehood 
would serve his turn, to assert that he had written the entire work. 

The internal evidence, it appears to me, affords the means of arriving 
at a more decisive conclusion than the external. It is impossible to 
believe that the writer of the chapter on the * Insolency ot the Tumults ’ 
was not himself re.sident in Loudon at the time when tnej- took place. 
Charles I., wc know, was so resident; but Gauden was at that time 
living far away from .such scenes, at his Oxfordshire parish of Bright- 
well. There is somerhing terrible in the surge and sway of a great 
crowd in London at the present day, even when no political excitement 
possesses it; but when, as in 1641-2, such excitement was superadded, 
we cannot wonder that the writer described the disturbai.ces as ' not 
like .a storir at sea, but like an oarth(|uake .shaking the foundation of 
all.' It would never have occurred to a forger who had not himself 
been present thus to write. Again, the chapter ‘ On the Departure and 
Absence of the Queen ’ bears every mark of genuineness. The delicacy, 
the deep affection, tlio chivalrous tcndernc.s.s. the anguish caused by 
ditference of religion, are quite compatible with tJie authorship by the 
king, whom even bis worst enemies will all nv to have been a gentleman, 
—but altogether incompatible with the elaiins of l>r. Gauden, a mere 
vulgar, ignoble, preferment-bunting patson, whose publi.sbcd works 
show not a trace of any surli devation of sentiment, while in his letters 
it is conspicuously absent. A third jsiint, tiitling though it be, has, I 
think, great evidential force. In the chapter .addressed to the Prince of 
AViilcs, tlic writer speaks of ‘deceiving tlic injury of his long restraint’ 
by employing liimsclf in giving counsel to his son. ‘ Deceive 'is here a 
literal translation of tlie French irimper, the idiomatic use of which in 
the sense of this passage 's well known. That snob a phrase should 
rise to the lips of Gharks, in whose court French must have been a 
medium of dail}’intercou’so, has in it nothing surprising; but that it 
should have been used by Gauden seems to me in the last degree 
improbable.' 

The conclusion at which I am disposed to arrive is, that the Eiftoii 
Sasilike, as a whole, was the work of Charles I., but that Gauden had a 
share,—not now capable of exact assignment,—in tlie composition of the 
later chapters. 

Hume, who was a good judge of style, speaks thus on the question of 
the internal evidence :—‘ 'J'liese meditations resemble in elegance, purity, 
neatness, and .simplicity, the genius of tiio.se performances which we 
know with certainty to have flowed from the royal pen, but are so 
unlike the bombast, perplexed, rhetorical, and corrupt style of Dr. 


' In pome papers contributed by Mr. Doble to the Academy (1886), an 
attempt is inndo, from a comparison of the phraseology of the Eiknn with that 
found in Gauden’s publislied works, to establish an intimate connection between 
the two. This is in an3- case a hazardous line of argument, and in this par¬ 
ticular instance appears to me to fail signallv, Mr. Doble actually thinks, that 
hec.vuse the author of the Eihon “avs, ‘Thial write rather like a divine than a 
prince,’ and Gauden writes, ‘ Of these, I intend to ppcak, not as a politician or 
statist, but as a div ine,’ a prosniiiption arises that both passages were written, by 
the same band I 
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Oauden, to whom they arc ascribed, that no human testimony seems 
sufficient to convince us that he was the author. Yet all the evidences 
which would rob the king of that honour tend to prove that Dr. Gauden 
had the merit of writing so fine a performance, and the infamy of 
imposing it on the world as the king’s.’' 

It vs curious to observe how the opinions of historians, essayists, and 
publicists, on tliis literary problem, tend to match the colour of their 
political sympathies. Liberals and Freethinkers, c.i?., Toland the Deist, 
Burnet, Hallam, Mackintosh, Macaulay, and the late Mr. Pattison, cannot 
resist the force of the evidence for Gauden: High t'luirch and Con¬ 
servative writers arc almost a.s unanimous the other way. 

3. At the Re.storation (1660), the courtiers, wits, and poet.s 
returned from exile not uninfluenced, whether for good or evil, 
by their long sojourn abroad; the Aviglican clergy saw their 
church established on a firmer footing than ever; and their 
Puritan adversaries, ejected and silenced, passed below the 
surface of society, and secretly organised the earlier varieties 
of that many-headed Briti.sh dis.seiit which now numbers neaily 
half the people of Eivgland amotig its adherents. The theatres 
were'reopened ; and every loyal subject—to prove himself no 
Puritan—tried to be as wild, reckless, and dissolute as possible. 
Yet in the course of years the defeated party, with changed 
tactics indeed, and in a soberer mood, began to make itself 
felt. Instead of asking for a theocracy, they now agitated 
for toleration; and, renouncing their re)nvl)licanism as im¬ 
practicable, they took up the Avatebword of constitutional re¬ 
form. The Puritans and Roundhead.s of the civil war reappear 
towards the close of Charles II.’s reign under the more per¬ 
manent appellation of the Whir/ /mriy 

One of the points in which the party was found least altered 
after its transformation was its bitter and traditional hostility 
to the Church of Rome.^ Hence, after it became known that 
the heir-presumptive to the crown, James Duke of York, had 
changed his religion, the Wliigs formed the design of excluding 
him on that ground from the throne, and placing the crown 
upon the head of the next Protestant lieir. The party of 
the court and the cavaliers (wlio began about this time to be 
called Tories) vigorously opposed the scheme, and with success. 
James II. succeeded in 1685, and immediately began to take 

Kngland, vii., 1.04 (quotcU by the writer iu the Church Qiiar- 
terly Review). 

* One Samuel Johnson, dmelain to the Lord Bussell who was beheaded in 
1683, published in 1682 a pamphlet entitled Julian the Apoetate. against the 
Duke of York, on account of his Ivaving changed his religion. For this and 
other publications conceived in a similar spirit, he was sentenced in the next 
reign to stand in the pillory and be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn After 
the revolution he was compensated. 
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measures for the relief of Catholics from the many disabilities 
under which they laboured. But he pursued his object with 
all the indiscretion and unfairness habitual to his family. 
Though the Whigs had been defeated and cowed,—though the 
great majority of the nation desired to be loyal,—though the 
Anglican clergy in particular had committed themselves irre¬ 
vocably to the position that a king ought to he obeyed, no 
matter to what lengths he might go in tyranny,—James so 
managed matters as almost to compel the diidnes to eat their 
own words, and, by forfeiting the affection and confidence of 
the people, to throw the game into the hands of the Whigs. 
The Revolution came; James II. was expelled; the Act of 
Settlement was passed; and the Catholics of England again 
became an obscure ami persecuted minority, which for a 
hundred years almost disapp<“ars from the public gaze and 
from the page of history. 

Under William III., from 1688 to 1700, there was a lull, 
comparatively speaking, in political afbtirs. The Toleration Act, 
passed m 1G89, amounted to a formal renunciation of the claim 
of the state—on account of which .so much blood had been 
shed in thi‘' and the precious century—to impose religious 
uniformity upon its subjects. Towards the middle of William’s 
reign tlie Tories liegau to rccnxer from the stunning effects of 
the moral shock which they had sustained at the Revolution; 
and the modem .system of parliamentary government, though 
complicated foj' a time by the (piestion of Jacobitism, began to 
developo its outlines out of the strife of tlio opposing parties. 

Having thus reviewed the course of event.s, wo proceed to 
describe the development of ideas, as expressed in literature, 
during the same period. 

Poetry before the Eestoration; Jonson: The Fantastic 
School; Cowley, Crashaw, &c.; Milton, Marvell. 

4. Under the Stuarts the court still, as in the days of Eli¬ 
zabeth, opened its gates gladly to the poets and playwrights. 
Jonson’s chief literary employment during his later years was 
the composition of masques for the entertainment of the king 
and royal family. That quarrelsome, reckless, intemperate man, 
whose pedantry must have been insufferable to his contempo¬ 
raries had it not been relieved by such flashes of wit, such a 
flow of graceful simple feeling, outlived by many years the 
friends of his youth, and died, almost an old man, in 1637. 
His bmutiful pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd was left 
unfinished at his death. To a collection of his miscellaneous 
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poems he gave the strange title of ‘ Underwoods.’ No. XY. 
is the famous epitaph on the Countes.s of Pembroke :— 

Underneath this .sable herso 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s motl\er; 

Death, ere thou hast slain another, 

Learn’d, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee! 

A diligent reader of Jonson’s masques will find, scattered up 
and down them, some of the airiest and prettiest songs in the 
world. ‘ Rise, Cynthia, rise,’ is one of these; another is the 
merry catch in the Masque of Oberon, begimiing— 

Buz, quoth the blue flic. 

Hum, quoth tlie bee ; 

Buz and hum they cry. 

And so do we. 

Among the nunierous epigriitn.s, this is noteworthy :— 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As iniich beauty as could die; 

Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

The faraous^itgj To Celia,’ * which begins— 

Drink to me, oidy, with thine eyes, 

And 1 will pledge with mine— 

is No. 9 in the group of poems called The Forest. The elegiac 
verses addressed ' To the memory of my beloved master, Wm. 
Shakspeare, and what he hath left us,’ are interesting. Jouson’s 
love of his subject seems to be genuine, and to transport him 
out of himself. Here occurs the tine line ;— 

He was not of .m age, but for all time. 

The refinement,—the true gentleness of Shakspere's nature are 
glanced at in the following lines, which may be compared with 
what Lydgate wrote of Chaucer {ante, ch. i. § 71):— 

Look Iiow the father's face 
Lives in his offspring; even so tlie race 
Df Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines . 

In hi.s well-turnfed and true-fil6d lines : 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

.Sweet Swan of Avon 1 what a sight it were 
To see thee in our water yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take^Eliza and our James I 


1 Crit. Sec. I. § 58. 
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5. The, younger race of poets belonged nearly all to what 
has been termed by Drj den and Dr. Johnson the Metaphysical 
school, the founder of which in England was Donne. But in 
fact this style of writing was of Italian parentage, and was 
brought in by the Neapolitan Marini.* Tired of the endless 
imitations of the ancients, which, except when a great genius 
like that of Tasso broke through all convention il rules, had 
ever since the revival of learning fettered the poetic taste of 
Italy, Marini resolved to launch out boldly in a new career of 
invention, and to give to the world whate\ er his keen wit and 
lively fancy might prompt to him. Ho is described by Sismondi* 
as ‘ the celebrated innovator on classic Italian taste, who first 
seduced the poets of the .seventeenth century into that laboured 
and affect d style which his own richnes.s and vivacity of 
imagination were so well calculated to recommend. The most 
whimsical comparisons, pompous and overwrought descriptions, 
with a species of poetical punnin.g and research, were soon 
esteemed, under his authority, a.s beauties of the very first 
order.' Marini rcssided for some years in Erance, and it was 
in that country that he produced his A(hnte. His influence 
upon French poetry was as great as u)>on Italian, but the 
vigour and freedom which it communicated were' perhaps more 
than counterbalanced by the false taste which it encouraged. 
The same may be said of his influence upon our owm poets. 
Milton alone had too much originality and iidierent force to 
be carried away in the stream; but the most popular poets of 
the day—Donne, Cowley, Crashaw, Wallei’, Cleveland, anfl 
even Dryden in his earlier efforts—gave in to the prevailing 
fashion, and, instead of simple, natural images, studded their 
poems with conceits (concetti). This explains why Cowley was 
rated Vjy his contemporaries as the greatest poet of his day, 
since every age has its favourite fashions, in literature as in 
costume; and those who conform to them receive more praise 
than those who assert their independence. Thus Clarendon ® 
speaks of Cowley as having ‘ made a flight beyond all men; ’ 
and Denham, in the elegy which he wrote on him, compares 
him with Shakspere, Jonson, and Fletcher, to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the three older poets. A few specimens will, how-ever, 
better illustrate the Metaphysical, or, as we should prefer to 
term it, the Fantastic mamier, than pages of explanation. 
The first is from Donne’s mecrical epistles : describing a sea- 
voyage, he says:— 

’ Bom 1569, died 1625 ; author of the Adone and the Sotpeito di Herode, 

* Literature of the South of Europe (Roscoe), vol. ii. p. 262. 

* Autotnography, vol. i. p. 30. 

T 
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There note they the ship’s sicknesses,—the mast 
Rhaked with an ague, and the hold and waist 
With a. salt dropsy clogged. 

Cleveland compares the stopping of a fountain to a change in 
the devolution of au estate :— 

As an obstructed fountain’s head 
Cuts the entail off from the streams, 

And brooks are disinherited ; 

Honour and beauty are mere dreams, 
tSince Charles and Mary lo.st their beams. 

Cowley talks of a trembling sky and a startled sun ; in the 
Davideis, Envy tlius addresses Lucifer :— 

Do thou but throat, loud .storms shall make reply 
And thunder echo to the trevihling sky ; 

Whilst raging seas sw-ell to so bold a height, 

As shall the fire's proud element affright. 

Th’ old drudging sun, from his long-beaten way, 

Rhall at thy voice gtaii, and misguide the day, Ac 

Dryden, in his youthful elegy on Lord lia.stiugs, who died of 
the small-pox, describes that malady under various figures :— 

Blisters with pride swelled, which through's flesli did sprout 
Like rose-buds, stuck in the lily-skin about. 

Each little pimple had a tear in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did commit. 

To such a pitch of extravagance did talented men proceed 
in their endeavour to write in the fashion, iii tlieir straining 
after the much-admired conceits ! 

6. Of Donne, who died in 1631, we have already spoken.* 
The other poets just mentioned of the Fantastic school, namely, 
Cowley, Crashaw, Waller, and Cleveland, together with Thomas 
Carew, Robert Herrick, Sir John Suckling, Richard Lovelace, 
George Herbert, Sir John Denham, and Francis Quarles, were 
all ardent royalists. Cowley, like Horace driven from Athens,— 

Dura sed emovere loco me tempora grato,— 

■was dislodged from both Universities in turn by the victorious 
arms of the Parliament, and, attaching himself to the suite of 
Henrietta Maria, was employed by her at Paris for many years 
as a confidential secretary. After his return to England in 
1656, he published his entire poems, consisting of Miscella/nies, 
Anacreontics,^ Pindaric Odes, the Mistress, and the Davideis. 
In the preface he advised peaceful submission to the existing 
Government; and this tenderness to ‘ the usurpation ’ was 
maliciously remembered against him after the restoration of 
‘ See p. 197. * See Grit. Sect. ch. I., Lyrical Poetry, § 62. 
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monarchy. He was fully included in the act of oblivion which 
Charles II. is said to have extended to his friends. His la.st 
years were spent in retirement at Chertsey. He died in 1667, 
from the effects of a cold caught by staying too long among his 
labourers in the hay-field. 

It will be more easy to assign his proper rank to Cowley, if 
one remembers that he had a remarkably quick and apprehen¬ 
sive understanding, but a feeble character. One reads a few of 
his minor pieces, and is struck by the penetrating power of his 
wit, and dazzled by the daring flights of his imagination ; one 
conceives such a man to be capable of the greatest things. Yet 
it is not so ; a native weakness prevents him from soaring with 
a sustained flight; the hue of his resolution is ever ‘ sicklied 
o’er with ^he pale cast of thought; ’ or rather his resolution is 
not of that tried and stable quality at the outset which would 
enable it to brush away subsequent and conflicting impulses 
from its path. He began the Davideis at Cambridge, with the 
idea of producing a great epic poem on a scriptural subject; but 
he completed no more than four cantos, and then gave up the 
design. It needed a more stem determination than his to 
carry through such a work to a successful issue. He felt this, 
nor doubted that the right poet would be found. He says of 
the Davideis, ‘ I shall be ambitious of no other fruit for this 
weak and imperfect attempt of mine, but the opening of a way 
to the courage and industry of some other persons, who may be 
better able to perform it thoroughly and successfully.’ As in 
this preface (written in 16.56) he w'as endeavouring to conciliate 
the party in power, it seems not unlikely that in this passage he 
actually refers to Milton, who in more than one of his prose 
works had spoken of his wish and intention to take up the harp 
some day, and sing, to the Divine honour, ‘ an elaborate .song for 
generations.’ 

There was something in Cowley of extraordinary power, 
both to kindle affection and to disarm malice j never was any 
man more truly loved by his friends; and this personal charm 
may explain in part their excessive admiration of his genius. 
But he, if left to himself, preferred solitude; professing always, 
says his biographer. Sprat, ‘ that he went out of the world, as 
it was man’s, into the same world, as it was nature’s, and as it 
was God’s.’ He once wrote,— 

All wretched and too solitary he 
Who loves not his own company. 

Hell feel the weight of’t many a day, 

Unless he call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear’t away. 
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In truth a mind so active and penetrating as his could never 
allow time to hang heavy, or be unemployed. When, for 
example, upon his return to England, during the Protectorate, 
his friends advised him to study medicine, his compliance with 
their advice, instead of leading him to a profitable practice, car¬ 
ried him no farther than the Pharmacopoeia ; the subject of 
herbs so fascinated him that he wandered on from the consi¬ 
deration of their medicinal, to that of their general properties, 
and thence to the study of their inodes and conditions of growth. 
From herbs he passed on to Jtov'ers ; which in turn suggested 
the study of trees, first those of the orchard, next those of the 
forest. The result was a Latin poem in six books, Of Plants, a 
work of wonderful cleverne.ss and brilliancy. Several hands 
gladly engaged in translating it into English. 

7. This remarkable fertility and brilliancy of wit is perhaps 
still better known by another work, a Latin play, Navfragium 
Joculaie, ‘The Comic Shipwreck,’ which he wrote and caused 
to be acted at Cambridge, in his twentieth year. It is in the 
style of Terence ; and the dialogue proceeds with an easy flow of 
jest, anecdote, and repartee, which cxhibit.s Cowley’s linguistic 
resources in a most I'emarkablc light, llis only other dramatic 
attempts wcuv, Love’s liiddle, a-pastoml comedy, which he com¬ 
posed while still a Westminster boy, and The Culler of Coleman 
Utreef, a prose comedy of no great merit. 

His shorter poems have now to be considered 3 and it is 
among these that we shall find what may approach nearest to 
a justification of the j)raises of his contemporaries. As to the 
Mistress, a collection of love poems, Cowley, if his own account 
may be believed, wrote them, not in the character of a lover 
impelled to clothe his feelings and wishes in song, but rather in 
that of a professional verse-maker ; for poets, ho says, ‘ are never 
thought freemen of their company, without paying some duties, 
and obliging themsel\e.s to be true to love.’ These poems 
accordingly may be taken for metrical exercises, displaying much 
ingenuity but no living power. One, however, which is very 
gracefully and happily expressed, and more carefully rimed 
and measured than is the author’s wont, shall be given at a 
future page.' But it was the daring flight which he essayed in 
Ids Pindaric odes that mo.st dazzled and charmed the age. This 
style, wdiich Dryden often tried, and Pope and Gray occasionally, 
was, he tells us, accidentally suggested to him ; the works of 
Pindar having chanced to fall in his way at a time when no 
other books were to be had, and the compulsory familiarity thus 
occasioned having led to a deliberate preference for Pindar’s 
' See Crit, Scbt. ch, I., Lyricaf § 60. 
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irregular metres. But even if this was the correct account of 
it, it is certain that the permitted lawlessness of the metre, in 
which long and short lines are mingled together haphazard, and 
rimes are either coupled, alternate, or ev^ u more widely sepa¬ 
rated, was peculiarly suitable to the vehement rush of thoughts 
wliicli were ever pressing for utterance through Cowley’s brain, 
and which no ad(iquate solidity of judgment controlled or sifted. 
But Cowley is not even regular in dealing with irregularity; 
while many of bis ‘ Pindariques ’ preserve a wild harmony of 
their own amidst all their llings and sallies, which is enough to 
satisfy the critical ear, there are others in which lines occur that 
trail their huge length laboriously along like w'ounded snakes, 
and by I'O possible, bunioui'ing or contraction of the syllables 
can be reduced to harmony. Take, for instance, the conclusion 
of the ode to Mr. Hobbes—a i-eally tine poem; what mortal 
ear can tolerate the last line ?— 

Anil that wliich never is to die, for over must be young. 

Dryden’s correcter ear, when he Pindaricised, scarcely ever 
suflered him to make such sli})s. 

The subjects of Co wdey’s Pindaric ru U's arc very various. 
Sometimes he translate.s or imitates Pindar or Horace; some- 
tiinos he devotes them to the cause of philosopliy, dedicating 
one to Hobbes, another to the lioyal Society tlien recently 
founded, another to Harvc'y on In's discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. The ode 'To the Dide of Jiuckinr/hani, on his 
marriage with the daughter of Lord Fairfax, possesses some, 
peculiar interest, as bringing before us, in the day of his 
happy and brilliant youth, tlie same Yilliers wdiom Dryden 
satirised under the character of Zimri, and wliose end afforded 
a theme for Pope to moralise upon in his third Epistle. He dis¬ 
charged his loyal duty to his prince in the ode Upon his Majesty's 
Restoration and Return. Among all similar compositions of 
tha-*- age, Cowley’s Restoration ode is by far the best, because 
the most genuine. It is true that his loyalty makes him depart 
from truth, when Charles II., or his father, or any other Stuai-t 
is in the case, almost as much as Dryden. But such exaggera¬ 
tion is more cxcu.sable in the older poet, wlio had suft’ered long 
years for the cause which lie now saw triumpliant, and whose 
loyal logic seems to have almost honestly reasoned thus : — 
‘Being the rightful king, he must he all that is excellent.’ 
With even greater sincerity, one cannot doubt, Cowley ab¬ 
horred the Protector, with whom he had never, like Dryden, 
or Waller, or Milton, been brought into close contact. In a 
prose Discourse concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell 
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he burst forth into a set of \'igorous stanzas, pathetically 
deprecating the recurrence of such a horrible tyranny as the 
nation had just been freed from :— 

Come the eleventh plague, rather than this shoiikl be ; 

Come sink us rather in the sea; 

Come rather Pestilence, and reap us down ; 

Come God’s sword rather than our own ; 

Let rather Roman come again. 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane; 

In all the ills we ever bore. 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept; wc never blushed before. 

If for our sins the Divine vengeance be 
Called to the last extremity. 

Let some denouncing Joints first be sent. 

To see if England will repent; 

SIcthinks at least some prodigy, 

Some dreadful portent from on high. 

Should terribly forewarn the cartli, 

As of good princes’ deaths, so of a tyrant’s birth. 

We shall have occasion to notice farther on the very dif¬ 
ferent impressions ■which this great ruler and his policy left on 
Dryden and Milton.' One, and that one perhaps the best of 
the Pindariques, is called I'he Cimiplaint ; in the language of 
decent, but hnn and not undignified remonstrance, it speaks of 
the neglect in which the gentle poet lay, after his long and 
faithful service to the court.* 

A poem called ‘A Vote’ {i.e. a wish or prayer), written 
■when he was but thirteen, ends with this remarkable stanza :— 

Thus would I double my life’.s fading .space, 

For he that runs it well, t-wice runs his race; 

And in this true delight. 

These unbought sports, and happy state, 

I would not fear nor wish my fate, 

But boldly say each night. 

To-morrow let the sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them ; I have lived to-day} 

As a prose -writer, Cowley is copious and easy, with much 
the same faults that we shall have to notice in Dryden, 


> See below, §§ 24, 30. 

* Other fine lines from Cowley are :— 

Nothing BO soon the drooping sp’rits can raise. 

As praises from the men whom all men praise; 

(On verses of Lord Brogbill.) 


and:—■ 


‘ life should a well 
* Extract Booh, art. 95. 


order’d poem be ’; 

(Ode upon Liberty.) 
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8 . If, .after this examination of his writings, the reader, 
should still ask wherein lies the secret of the extraordinary 
admiration with which Cowley was regarded by his contempo¬ 
raries, I can only say that, so far as I can discover, the feeling 
which his writings excited of difficulties o\ ercome, and various 
learning employed in the work of composition, was the chief 
incentive to that admimtion. Poetry wa.s then looked upon 
as a kind of art or craft, in wdiich no one could or ought to 
excel, who had not been regularly instructed in all the tech¬ 
nical details, and through a classical education had become 
familiar at rirst hand with the great poets of antiquity. All 
these requirements were fulfilled in Cowley, and they were 
undeniably united to brilliant talents, so that, according to all 
the prevailing notions of the time, lie could not fail to be con¬ 
sidered a great poet. Thus it happened that Shakspere, who 
was thought to have w’ritten easily, employing little labour and 
no learning, w'as ranked, even by able men, below' Ben.lonson ; 
a judgment to our present ideas wholly incomjirehensible. 
Cleveland, for instance, writes as follow.s, in an elegy on Ben 
Jonson;— 


Shakspcavc may make griefe merry; Beaumont's style 
Havish and melt anger into a smile ; 

In winter nights, or after meals, they be, 

I must eonfe.ss, very good company. 

Blit thou exact'st our be.st hours’ indn.stry; 

AVe may read them,—we ought to study thee ; 

I'hy scenc.s are prcccqit.s; every verse doth give 
Counsel, and teach us not to laugh, but live. 

The truth is tliat the whole doctrine of hero-w'orship, as we 
now conceive it, is niotlern. Whethej they would have 
avowed it or not, tlie real up.shot of the criticisms on poetry 
passed by most thinking men in the sixteenth and seventeeutli 
centuries, amounted to a reversal of the old maxim, ‘ Poeta 
nascitur, non lit; ’ they assume on the contrary that ‘ Poeta fit, 
non nascitur.’ The mysterious spontaneity of genius, which 
constitutes the ineffa'ble charm of the master-pieces of all great 
artists, and links together in one fraternity Mozart, and 
Raphael, and Shakspere, was considered by critics of this 
clas.s rather as a disqualification than otherwise; they asso¬ 
ciated and confounded ease of composition witji shallowness of 
endowment, and a stock of classical phraseology with creative 
power. 

9. The l yrics of Edmiind Waller can ney er die. When he 
tried the lieroic style, some inherent ttisqualification for the 
task—perhaps a want of true inborn dignity—caused him fre- 
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quently to sink per aaltum from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
What more perfect instance of the bathos could be given than 
the following lines from his elaborate elegy Upon the Death of 
the Lord Protector %— 

Our bou7uls’ enlargement was his latest tail, 

Nor hath lie left us prisoners to our isle ; 

Under the tropics is our language spoke, 

And 2 >ort of Flanders, hath rccriml our i/ohc. 

His heroics To the Queen are stiff and artificial, while those 
To the Queen Mother of France unpleasantly remind one of 
the ‘ Loyal Effusions ’ of Fitzgerald, so amusingly parodied in 
the Rejected Addreseea. But now turn to the lyrics, and 
though it cannot be alleged that their taste is always perfect, 
their diction always faultless, yet we are forced to confess that 
the author ‘ cum magnis vixisse,’ and has not fallen helow his 
opportunities; he treads on sure ground while using to culti¬ 
vated men or polished, gifted women the language of graceful, 
airy compliment; nor are times lacking wlien a vein of deeper 
feeling is touched in that ordinarily frivolous heart, and he 
surprises us by strains pensive, musical, and lingering in the 
'memory like a requiem ))y Mozart. Tlie song To Flavin, 
beginning—■ 

not your l)eauty can ingagp 
Sly wary heart; 

the well-known lyric. Go . Lovehf R oae^ the song To Chlorla, 
and that 7'o a very Youny Lady, are all in their several ways 
exceedingly charming. The fine lines Upon Ben Joruton, are 
so appropriate to Shakspere, and so fjtappropriate to Jonson, 
that one could almost believe the heading to be a blunder. The 
genius of Jonson was, we are told,— 

nor this, nor that,—but all wc fm<l, 

And all we can imagine in mankind. 

Towards the close of his long life, the muse of Waller ap¬ 
proached with trembling the mysteiies of death and personal 
accountability. He was past eighty when he wrote these noble 
lines:— 

When we for age could neither read nor write, 

The subject matle us able to indite; 

The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er ; 

Bo calm are we when passions are no more ; 

For then we know how vain it vtas to boast 
Of fleeting things, too certain to be lost. 

Olouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 


* Extract Book, art. 89. 
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, The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decayed, 

;; Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made; 

sJ Stronger by weakness, wiser men become. 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 

", Who stand upon tlie threshold of the new. 

£ Waller lived into the reign of James II., dying in the year 1687. 

I 10. Eichard Crashaw was, like Cowley, ejected from the 
I Uni\ ersity of Camhiidge by the Puritans, and deprived of his 
I fellowship. lie became a lioiuan Catholic, and, after suffering 
I great liardships from poverty in Paris, was flisct)\prnd and 
I generously aided by his frientl Cowley. He died at Loretto in 
I IG.'iO, and was mounted by Cowley in one of the most moving 
? and beaut'ful elegies ever written. Besides writing many mis- 
’ cellaneous pieces* he translat'd the Sospetto di llerode of 
Marini. The unequal texture of his poetry, and liis predilec¬ 
tion for conceits, have greatly dimmed a poetical reputation 
which force of thought and <lepth of feeling might otherwise 
have 3 rndered a very high one. 

Some of tlie songs of tliis period seem to be destined to, and 
may be lield to deserve, as ciidui ing a fame as those of B^ranger. 
Such ai'e, besides those by Waller already mentioned, Carew’s 
lie that loves a rosi/ Che'’k, Lovelace’s song To Althea, from 
Prison, Wither’s Shall I, v'a^tiny in despair, and many more. 
Never before or since h.vs English life so blossomed into song. 
Scotland has since liad her Bunus, and Ireland her Moore, but 
to find the Englisli cha^tson in jierfeetion, we must go back to 
the seventeenth century. 

11. George Herbert, the bi-other of Lord Hei-hert of Cher- 
bury, is the author of religious poetry, conceived in a vein 
which reminds one of Southwell. That he was influenced by 
the older poet is evident from a sonnet, composed in his seven¬ 
teenth year, in which ho rails, exactly in the manner of South- 
well, against the abuse by wliich poetry is enslaved to human 
instead of Divine love. A collection of his poems, entitled 
The Temple^ was published iu 163.5, two .years after his death, 
and a new series, A Priest to the Temple, appeared among his 
Remains in 165;2. The Chnrrh Porch, the introductory poem 
of the first series, is highly characteristic; the style is senten¬ 
tious, antithetical, often quaint, and a little verbose. But for 
didactic pithiness it cannot easily be matched ; take such lines, 
for instance, as this, in relation to druirkenness and careless 
companions:— 

Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin; 


^ Extract Book, art. 90. 


‘ Ibid. art. 81. 
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or this in relation to veracity,— 

Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 

A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby; 

or, -with reference to the common neglect of education,— 

Some till their ground, but let weeds choke their eon ; 

or,— 

Envy not greatness; for thou mak’st thereby 

Thyself the less, and so the distance greater. 

The collection is closed by TVte Church Militant, a long 
poem enunciating the singular theory (which was afterwards 
applied by Berkeley to ‘ the course of empire ’), tliat religion 
always has and always will travel west\vard. On account of 
the lines,— 

Religion stands on lip-toe in our land, 

Beady to pass to the AniericaJi strand ; 

the Vice-Chancellor at Cambridge refused for some time to 
license the printing of the work. 

George Sandys, the seventh .son of a Trotestant Archbishop of York, 
educated at Oxford and by foreign travel,—he was for a time treasurer 
to the newly planted colony in Virginia,—executed while ho was in 
America a metrical translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1626, and superseded that of Golding before mentioned. For 
the rest of his life Sandys devoted himself to sacred poetry. His Para¬ 
phrase of ihr Psalms ' (1636) was dedicated to the King and Queen ; 
Charles I. is said to have much admired it. It is, however, inferior in 
merit to the Paraphrase on Job, in the heroic couplet, which is composed 
with an evenne.ss and harmony of vcrsilication tliat our heroic measure 
had scarcely yet attained to. Dryden, the great reformer of our verse, 
must have studied Sandys carefully. He also wToto Christ's Passion, 
a Tragedy (1610), freely translated from the Latin of Grotius, the 
substance of which must resemble the Ammergau play, and Para¬ 
phrases on Ecclesiastes and the Canticle of Cantiules. The face of the 
poet (see his portrait in Mr. Hooper’s edition of his poems), taken in 
middle life, with laced falling collar, a loose striped jerkin, longish hair, 
peaked beard, and large thoughtful eyes, is singularly dignified and 
pleasing. 

12. Sir Henry Wotton and Bishop Corbet both died before 
the breaking out of the Civil War. Wotton’s serious thoughts 
were given to diplomacy, but he wrote two or three pretty 
things.® His Farewell to the Vanities of the World breathes the 
detachment of a hermit, and the idealism of a Platonist ; yet he 
took orders late in life to qualify himself for the comfortable 

J Extract Book, art. 76. r 74. 
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post of Provost of Eton Corbet was a convivial sinner, with 
; plenty of good common-sense; disposed to be lenient to the 
I Puritans, not on principle, but merely from his hearty bluff 
I English good nature, which would not let him bear hardly on 
I the weak. His poetry, like the man himself, is of a coarse 
* fibre. His Journey info Frnncey written in wl’.at may be 
I called the ‘ Sir Thopas ’ * metre, is .sorry doggerel. In his 
^ Farewell to the Fairies, this jovial soul, thirsting for pleasure, 
I sighs for the good old inedheval days of dancing. May-poles, 

; love-making, and all sorts of riotous fun, which the fairies 
' were supposed to patronise. 

Thomas Eandolph, ;i Cambridge nian, whom lion Jousoii owned for 
his son in C.e Mine, wrote many poems, chiefly amatory, of no great 
importance, but is chiefly remembered as the author of a curious play, 
The Mines' Looldng trfe/!.*.«, which retains some of tlie features of the 
old moralities. llaridoli)h is an Aristotelian, and is philosophically 
severe on the Puritans, as men who were always in extreme,s, and 
would not see that excellence lies in a mean. Two ridiculous Puritans, 
Bird ancl Mrs. Flowcrdevv, are introduced in the piece. One Koscius 
with his troop is exhibiting a play, P'lowerdcw says, ‘What do you 
next present ? ’ 

Rose. The severall virtue.s. 

Hird. I hope there be no Ciiidmall Vertues there. 

Rose. There be not. 

Bird. Then I’ll stay; I hate a Vertue 

That will be made a Cardinal; Cardinal-vertues, 

Next to Popo-vcrtuc'-, are most impious; 

And Bi.shop-v'ortues are unwarrantable; 

I will allow of itonc but Beacon-vertues, 

()r Elder-vertues. 

1 d. Thomas Carew, who had a po.st hi the court of Charles I., 
was cut off in his prime about the year 1639. His poems, 
which are mostly amatory, are of a level standard of merit; 
none rise very high, and none are altogether bad.® He is full 
of similitudes and conceit.s, but they ai-e less extravagant than 
those of Donne or Crashaw. He platonises very prettily in 
the song— 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows. 

The rose-form, which, the philosophers would say, exists, apart 
from actuality, in the eternal archetype, the one Primal Fom 
which is the cause of all forms, reposes, according to the philo¬ 
sophy of the lover, in the fathomless deep of his lady’s mystic 
and heavenly beauty. 

14. William Drummoiid, of Hatvthomden, a vain, self- 

* From the ‘ Rime of Sir Thopns ’ in the Canttrbuty Tafts. 

* See Crit. Sect. ch. I. § 69, ,md F.rfract Rook, »rt, 77. 
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conscious man, with slender stamina and much febrile ex¬ 
citability, is the author of a quantity of poems, some of which 
were published in his lifetime, while the entire series were 
edited and printed in 1G56, a few years after his death, by 
Edward Philips, Milton’s nephew, the author of the Theatr^im 
Poetariim. They consist of ‘ Teares on the Death of Meliades ’ 
(Prince Henry, eldest son of James I.). ‘ ITninia, or Spiritual 
Poems,’ ‘ Madrigals and Epigi-ams,’ ‘ Forth Feasting,’ ‘ Flowers 
of Sion,’ and ‘ Posthumous Poems.’ Tlie tirst-named piece is 
an elegy in decasyllabic rime; it first appeared in 1G13, and, 
though of far inferior power, seems to Irave suggested some of 
the thoughts and images in Milton’s Lycidas :— 

Queen of the fields, whose hlusli makes blush the mom, 

Sweet Rose 1 a prince’s death in purple mourn ; 

O hj'acinths, for aye your AI keep still, 

Kay, with more marks of woe, your leaves now fill, 

Hence may have come the hint for the bonnet of Comus, ‘ in- 
wrouglit with figures dim,’ and 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe.' 

The poems in Urania are of little account; one stanza of 
Southwell or Herbert is worth the whole of them. ‘ Madrigals 
and Epigrams ’ are mostly in tripping metres, and on amatory 
themes. Perhaps the best among Drummond’s poems, because 
it seems to express genuine feeling, is ‘Forth Feasting,’written 
in 1617. The river addresses the king on his visiting Edin¬ 
burgh, his native city. The conclusion, which is very spirited, 
runs as follows :— 

O ! love these hounds where of thy royal stem 
More than a hundred wore a diadem ; 

So ever gold and bays Ihy brow adorn. 

So never time may see thy race outw’orn ; 

So of thine own .still mayst thou bo desired. 

Of strangers feared, redoubted, and admired : 

So memory thee praise, so jerecious hours 
May character thj' name in starry flowers; 

So may thy high exploits at last make even 
With earth thy empire, glory with the heaven. 

The poems of Lord Herbert of Clierbury scarcely merit the care 
which their latest editor, Mr, Chiirton Collins, has be.stowed upon them. 
The ‘ Elegy over a Tomb,’ and two or three other pieces, may be read 
with pleasure; but, on the whole, they deserve no more favourable 
sentence than that given by T’ark, tlie editor of Warton, who says:— 
‘ They consist chiefly of metaphysical love-verses, ingenious but un¬ 
natural, platonic in sentiment, but frequently gross in expression.’ 


* Lycidas, lOG. 
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15. John Cleveland was a violent boisterous Royalist, the 
Wildrake of real life and literary history. Had his fire and 
force been supported by a keener and more cultivated intellect, 
he might have been a great poet. He is best known for his 
tirades against the Scotch, whom he hated both as Presbyterians 
and as traitors. The old joke against tlie Scotch, on account of 
their attachment to their native land appearing to increase in 
the ratio of their di-stivnce from it, was cleverly expressed by 
Cleveland in Thfi liehdl Scot :— 

Had Cain been Scot, Ood would bavc clianged bis doom ; 

Not forced him wander, but confined him home. 

His attachment to episcopacy may be gathered from the 
following lines, taken from The line and Cnj after Sir John 
r reshy ter :— 

Down, IJragon Hynotl, with thy motley v:ne, 

While \se do swagger for the Common Prajer, 

That dove-like embassy, that wings our sense 
To heaven's gate in shape of innocence; 

Pray for the mitred authors, aud defy 
These Demi-casters of Di\initio. 

For when iSir ,lolm with Jack-of-al 1-1 railes jouis, 

His finger’s thicker than the JTekile's loyns. 

These lines arc a fair illustralion of the rough vigour which 
characterised the man. 

16. Sir John Suckling, horn of a good Middlesex family, 
was well known as a dis-solute courtier and amatory poet in 
the time of Charles I. When the Seotcli Covenanters rose in 
insurrection in 1639, Hnckling raised, mounted, and armed at 
his own expense a troop of a hundred horse, and presented 
them to the king. At the affair of Newburn, he and his troop 
joined in the rapid movement to the rear executed by the 
English cavalry on that disgraceful day; and his enemies at 
court seized the opportunity to write many satirical songs and 
lampoons at his expense. Some of these may be read in the 
Musarum Delicice. Engaging in a plot in 1641 to rescue 
Strafford from the Tower, Suckling was impeached of high 
treason by the House of Commons, and had just time to make 
his escape to France. Finding himself a friendless exile in a 
foreign land, with broken health and in poverty, poor Suckling 
took poison, and ‘ shuffled olf this mortal coil,’ before the end 
of 1642. His poems and letters were published in 1646. In 
his lifetime he had given to the world three plays,* in one of 

* Suckling’s plays are, Aglaura, a play with two fifth acta, one of which 
snds happily, the other tragically; The Gobline, a comedy: Bnnnoratt, a 
tragedy ; and The Sad One (untiniahed), a tragedy. 
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which, Aglawra, occurs the pretty, piquant song, ‘ Why so pale 
Miid wan, fond lover ? ’ His poems are gay and witty, but he 
was a .careless versifier. The following lines, taken from a 
poetical epistle to John Hales of Eton, the ‘ever memorable,' 
furnish a shght example of his manner. He tells his frieird to 
‘bestride the college steed,’ and ride up to to^vn, where he 
would find wit and wine— 

Flowing alike, ami both divine. 

The sweat of learned Jonsou’s brain, 

And gentle Shakspearc’.s easier strain, 

A liackne 3 '-coach convej's you to, 

In spite of all that rain can do ; 

And for your eighteen pence j ou sit 
The lord and judge of all fresh wit. 

The verses of William Cartwright belong ehielly to the poetry of 
conceit. The j’oung poet-clcrgj'man repaired to the royal camp after 
Edgehill, and was cut off t>y a malignant fe\er in 1043. Among his 
poems, ‘A Valediction’ is pretty and ingenious. He entreats liis 
departing mistress to display to him all her cliarms, that they may 
be indelibly graven on hi.s heart: 

So by this art, fancy shall fortune cross. 

And lovers live by thinking on their loss 

The lines on Sir Bevil Greenvil, slain in the battle of Lansdown, have 
a gallant ring, but no more. Cartwright is also the author of plays, 
The Royal Slave and The Lady Errant, tragi-comedies, and two others: 
these were all printed along with his plays in 1661. 

17. Bobert Herrick, after being ejected by the Par¬ 
liamentarians from his living in Devonshire, came up to 
London, and published his poems under the title of Ilesperides, 
or Works both Human and Divine. 

The poems of Herrick are classed hy Mr. Hallam among the 
‘ poetry of kisses ’; it would be more exact to say that they are 
the outcome of a lazy, amorous temperament, which cannot or 
will not put time to better use. He candidly tells us that— 

he has seen, and still can prove. 

The lazy man the most doth love. 

While the Ijong Parliament was making war and framing 
treaties, Herrick could only talk of the ‘ Parliament of roses ’; 
red-handed battle was raging in every English county, but he 
can only bemoan ‘the death that is in .Julia’s eyes.’ Herrick’s 
melody is not invariably perfect, yet there are not a few of his 
little poems—they are all very diminutive—which either have 
a beautiful tripping movement, or excel in rhythmic evenness 
and sweetness. The divisions of the collection, after certain 
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opening invocations to gods and goddesses, are—‘Amatory 
Odes,’ ‘ Anacreontic and Bacchanalian,’ and an ‘ Epithalaniium.’ 

18. Colonel Richard Lovelace wrote a few pretty things,' 
one or two of which are to Ije fovmd in most collections, and 
Sir John Denham, the intimate friend of Cowley, wrote the 
first Englisli descriptive poem of real merit— Cooper’s Hill? 

Of Denham’s other poems the chief [jart are translations from 
Homer,’ Virgil, Cicero, and Mancini. 'Die ‘ Progress of Learning,’ a poem 
in Pindaric verse, theorises, from the point of view of a Cavalier, who is 
at the same time an admirer of Hobbes, on 1 he obstacles which have 
troubled the advance of learning and lefmemcnt amongst mankind. 
The revival of learning, and the discredit fallen on the ‘ lazy ceils 
where superstition bred,’ promised a halcyon period ; but the enemy of 
mankind, inspiring Lo 3 -oLi, Luther, and Calvin with an infernal spirit 
of bigotry, iiad dashed those hopes to the ground. Fanaticism, dis¬ 
lodged from the monasteries, had taken i>osscs»ion of the printing 
press. Authority had fallen only to give jJace to sectaries and schis¬ 
matics of a hundred types, .all (juarrelling with one another, and inflated 
with spiritual pride and a boundless presumption :—• 

hut seven wise men the ancient world did know, 

Wo scarce know seven who think themselves not so. 

In a itoom on Lord Strafford, Denham calls him 

‘ Three kingdoms’ wonder, and three kingdoms’ fear.’ 

He also wrote some interesting memorial verses ‘ On Mr. Abraham 
Cowley’s death, and burial amongst the ancient poets.’ 

19, William Habington, the representative of an old 
Catholic family .settled at Hindlip, in Worcestershire, is knowm 
as the author of the collection of pretty love-poems and quaint 
paraphrases on verses in the Psalms published in 1635 under 
the title of Caslara.* This was the name which he gave to the 
fair and noble maiden who had won his heart, Lucy Herbert, 
a daughter of the first Lord Powis. The poetry of Habington is 
sweet, pleasing, and pure; this last characteristic distinguishes 
it favourably from nearly all the lovo-verses of tlie period. Tlie 
tender, pacific nature of the man is well shown in the following 
lines, which come at the end of a poem ‘ To the Houble. Mr. 
Wm, G.’ 

And tho’ my fate conducts me to the shade 
Of humble quiet, my ambition payde 
With safe content, while a pure virgin fame 
Doth raise me trophies in Castara’s name ; 

No thought of glory swelling me above 
Tho hope of being famed for virtuous love; 


' See Crit. Sect. ch. I. § 61, 
* Extract Booh, art. 94, 


» Uid.%^. 

* JUd. art. 86. 
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Yet wish I thee, guided by better starres, 

To purchase unsafe honour in the warres, 

Or envied smiles at court; for thy great race. 

And merits, well may challenge th' highest place ; 

Yet know, what busie path so ere you tread 
To greatncsse, you must sleep among the dead. 

Francis Quarles, a Cambridge man, is the author of Di vine Emhlemt, 
Argalus and Parilienia, and many other poems. In the first named he 
borrowed much from the Pia Pctideria of Herman Hugo, the Jesuit, 
and adorned his pages with a number of quaint engravings which were 
greatly relished, and made the book long j)opular. Hence the gibe of 
Pope in the Bunciad ;— 

Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved for beauties not his own. 

The work is divided into five books, with fifteen Emblems in each. 
A piece of explanatory poetry follows each Emblem, and short passages 
are added from St. Austin, St. John Chrj-sostom, and otlier pious authors. 

Hrs. Katherine Philips, who wrote .some graceful poems under the 
feigned name of Orinda, and was cut v)fi' in her prime by sniaT-pox, was 
mourned by Cowley in an elegiac poem of much interest. Dryclcn also 
alludes to her in his ode to tlio memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew:-— 

O double sacrilege on things divine, 

To rob the relic, and deface the shrine ! 

But thus Orinda died ; 

Heaven by the same disease did holh tran.slatc. 

As equal were their souls, .so eciual was their fate. 

She was known and valued by Jeremy Taylor, who addres.sed to her 
a ‘ Discourse cm Eriendship.’ 

The poetry of Henry Vaughan, a follower of Herbert, is .somewhat 
harsh; Mr. Campbell assigns him to ‘the infciior order of the school 
of conceit ’; there is, however, much deep thought and fervent purpose 
in some of his best pieces. (Sec Chambers’ Cyclopadia, I. 334.) 

20. Only three poets took the Puritan side ; but quality 
made up for quantity. John Milton was born in London in 
the year 1608. At sixteen he was sent to Cambridge, where he 
speedily gave proofs of an astonishing vigour and versatility 
of intellect by the Latin and English compositions, chiefly the 
former, which he produced in his college years. In spite of the 
precedents given by the great Italian poets, Latin was still re- 
^rded as the universal and most perfect language, not only 
for prose, but for poetry ; and the most gifted poets of the time, 
Milton and Cowley, followed the example of Vida and Sanaz- 
zaro, and tried their ‘ ’prentice hand ’ upon hexameters and 
elegiacs. In these exercises, whatever Dr. J ohnson ’ may say, 
Milton was singularly successful. So far from his Latin poems 

» In hia Life of Milton, Johnson writes with an evident bias of dislike, 
which sometimes makes him unfair. His Tory prejudices would not allow him 
to be just te the poet who had defended regicide. 
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being inferior to those of Cowley, it may be doubted whether 
he does not surpass even Vida; for if the latter excels him in 
elegance and smoothness, yet in the rush of images and ideas, 
in idiomatic strength and variety, in everything, in short, that 
constitutes originality, he is not to be compared to Milton. 
The elegy upon Bishop Andrewes is really a marvel, consider¬ 
ing that it was the work of a lad of seventeen. 

Milton, however, was a true lover of his native language, 
and in his Latin pieces he was but, as it were, preluding and 
trying his poetic gift, the full power of which was to be dis¬ 
played in the forms of his own mother tongue. But he would 
write simple, unaflected English, and be the slave to no fashion¬ 
able style ; whate^ er mannerism he was afterwards to give 
way to was to be the ollspring of his own studies and peculiar 
mode of thought. H(' expresses this fletermination in a Vaca¬ 
tion exerci.se, compo.scd in 1627. Apo.strophising his native 
language, he says :— 

But lrd.sto thee s(rni,i;li( to do me once a plea.sure, 

And from thy wardrobe bring tliy cliiefest treasure ; 

Vet f/itifti nen'-famjled toyn, and irimtmny sU iyhf, 

Which tahh our hUcJ'autaftics inth dilir/ht', 

But cull tho.so richest rolws, and gayVl attire, 
tVliicli deepest spirits and clioiccst wits desire. 

21. The English language obeyed the invitation, and two 
years later apjiean'd the beautiful Ode to the Naticiti/} The 
Arcadeii (1633 or 1634) may be described as a portion of an 
operetta to be performed before, and in honour of, the Countess 
dowager of Derby, at her mansion of Harelield. It contains 
a lovely passage on the—- 

celestial Siren.s’ liarmon 3 % 

That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres— 

which mvites comparison with the still more celebrated pas¬ 
sage in the Merchant of Venice (Act v. Sc. 1). In 1634 he 
wrote the masque of Comus, which was to be acted at Lud¬ 
low Castle^ by the children of the Earl of Bridgewater, then 
Lord President of W ales. The two brothers and their sister, 
travelling homewards, lose their way in a thick forest; the 
sister, separated accidentally from her protectors, is met by 
the enchanter Comus, under wdiom is represented the worship 
of sense and pleasure. She resists his allurements and refutes 
his arguments. Meanwhile the brothers debate the untoward 
occurrence, the younger being much inclined to fear, while 
the elder is sustained by lus confidence in his sister’s virtue 

' See Crit. Sect. ch. I. g 49. 

U 
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and ‘ saintly chastity.’ In the end the sister is found and the 
enchanter driven away; but his spells have bound her to a magic 
chair, from which she can only be released by the nymph of the 
Severn (Sabrina) rising from her watery bed and breaking the 
charm. The poem represents the triumph of virtue.jjy]Ljphi- 
losophy over th^TJBWW'^^TEe'seii'^s ;''^e'“ima§CTy Is classical, 
and Christian ideas, as sucli, have no place. Yet none can 
doubt that the morality which triumphs in Comus is really the 
morality of Christ, and not that of the Stoics or of the classical 
poets. For many turns of phrase, and even for some ideas, 
Milton is indebted to Fletcher’s lo\'ely pastoral drama of the 
Faithful Shepherdess. But there is a majesty, an austere and 
stately beauty, about this poem, which are all Milton’s own. 
How noble and lovely, for instance, are lines like these—' 

Virtue could see to do vhat Virtue would 
By her own radiant liffht, though bun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk : 

or— 

How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

VAllegro and II Penseroso,^ fair groups of mirthful and of pen-' 
sive thoughts, which the town-bred poet, intoxicated with the 
fresh charm of country life, gives voice to and sings to his lyre, 
were, like Cotnus, the fruit of his stay at Horton, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, between the life at Canrbridgo and the journey to 
Italy. 

All the rest of the shorter poems (except the Sonnets and 
two or three Latin pieces) were in like manner composed be¬ 
fore the breaking out of the civil war. 

22. In 1638 Milton visited Italy, and stayed several months 
at Florence, Rome, and Naples, mixing familiarly in the lite¬ 
rary society of those cities. The Italians were amazed at this 
pixidigy of genius from the remote North, the beauty and grace 
of whose person recommended his intellectual gifts. The Mar¬ 
quis Manso, the friend of Tasso, said, referring to the well- 
known anecdote of Pope Gregory, that if his religion were as 
good as his other qualifications, he would be, ‘Non Anglus 
rerum angelus.’ Selvaggi, in a Latin distich,- anticipated the 
famous encomium of Dryden,* and Salsilli declared that the 


* Extract Book, art. !)2. 

• ‘ Three poets, in tliree distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
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banks of the Thames had produced a greater poet than those 
of the Mincio. With Galileo he had an interview at Florence. 
‘ There was it that I found and visited the famous Galileo, grown 
old, a prisoner to the In<iuisition.’' The news of the increasing 
civil dissensions at home recalled him to England ; and after 
his return he renounced Ihe Muse, and flung himself with 
characteristic energy into the thickest of the strife. Hie Puri¬ 
tans, who as a class possessed little learning, were at that time 
hard pushed by Bishop Hall, U.sher, and other episcopalian dis¬ 
putants, when Milton appeiired in their ranks, and threw not 
only the force and fire of his geniu.s, but his varied and copious 
learning, on the yielding side. Of Reformation in England 
(16-11), Of Prelatical Ejnscopacy (1641), Animadversions on the 
Remonstrant’s Defence (1641), An Apology for .Sniectymnuus ^ 
(1642), and The Reason of Church Government urged against 
Prelaty tl641) ^ arc the titles of the five treatises or pamphlets 
which Milton contributed to this controversy. Of the motives 
by which he was animated lie gives some account in his Second 
Defence of the People of Engknul (1654). He says that on 
his return from Italy, and after the assembling of the Long 
Pai'liament, ‘all mouths began to be opened against the bishops,’ 
alleging that ‘ it was unjust that they alone should differ from 
the model of other reformed churches [Geneva, Holland, Scot¬ 
land, ic.]; that the government of the church should be ac¬ 
cording to the model of other [Protestant] churches, and par¬ 
ticularly the word of God.’ His attention and zeal lieing thus 
iroused, he determined, ha^■ing studied carefully the main ques¬ 
tions connected with the relations of Church and Stnte, to lay 
aside for a time all other labours, and devote himself to the 
Puritan side in this contro\ ersy. ‘ I accoi’diiigly ^vrote two 
books to a friend concerning the Reformation of the Cliurch of 
England. Afterwards, when two bishops of superior distinction 
[Usher and HalB vindicated their privileges against some prin¬ 
cipal ministers, I thought that on these topics, to the considera¬ 
tion of which I was led solely by my love of truth, and my 

The first in loftincs-s of thought siupassed ; 

The next in majesty; in both the last. 

Tlie force of Nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she join’d tlie former two.’ 

* Areopagitica. 

^ ^ * See Crit. Sect. ch. II. § 16. Ihe word Smectymnuus was formed from the 
mitial letters of the names of five Puritan ininislers-Stephen Marshall, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, MatthewNowconien, and Wiliiam Spurstow, 
who had written a pamphlet attacking episcopacy, to which a powerful 
^swer had appeared from the pen of Bishop Hall. 

® Extract Booh, art. 92. 
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reverence for Christianity, I should not probably write worse than 
those who were contending only for their own emolument and 
usurpations.’ (The offensive bad taste of this last assumption 
is not, be it remembered, quite so unpardonable in the polemics 
of the seventeenth century, which teem with scurrilities of every 
kind, as it would be in those of the nineteenth.) ‘ I therefore 
answered the one in two books, of which the first is inscribed 
Concerning Prelatical Episcopacy, and the other, Concerning 
the Mode of Ecclesiastical Government; and I replied to the 
other in some Animadver-sions, and .soon afterwards inauAj) 0 - 
logy.’ To prove how entirely ob.solete these pamphlets have 
grown (except so far as they contain interesting passages Ix'ar- 
ing on Milton’s own career and litt'rary aims), it is enough to 
say that they one and all unsnimn the truth of the main Pro- 
te.stant positions, as against the Itoman Chiircli, and onl\ ([uarrel 
about the width of the gulf which .should ensue on those posi¬ 
tions being gi'antcd. 

2-3. Yet, barren as was the strife, so far as regards any theo¬ 
retical results directly established by it, whoi'ver ■wishes to 
understand and feel the greatness of Milton must not fail to 
study these treatises. His prose was no ‘ cool element ’; most 
often it sparkles and scathes like liquid metal, yet softens here 
and there, and spreads out into calmer, milder passages, stamped 
with an inexpressible poetic loveliness. For many years, in 
this portion of his life, Milton gave himself up to political and 
religious controversy ; all but one of his pi’ose works were 
composed between 1610 and the Restoration. 

In 16+3 Milton innrricd Marv I’owtll, who'-o fiither wiis the s(jnirs 
of Forest Hill, nciu- Oxford. Not long after tlic nuu'riaoe, wlielVn'r 
unable to bear the monoloJi> of licr existence n> the houso of so iiilciiso 
and abstracted a .student as was Jier hnsbaiKl, or because, her family 
being cavaliers, she had come, in the increasing e.xasperation of the 
times, to resent his engagement on the other side more seriously iluui 
at first,—his wife returned to her father’s house, and when called b.ueic 
by Milton refused to leave it. His indignation at her conduct set in 
motion his ardent and swiftly combining intellect to investigate the 
matrimonial relation from the bottom, with the result that he found 
the existing laws on divorce tyrannically strict, and wrote four treatises, 
'f/ie Doctrine and J)iscii>Unc of Dirorcc Tetrachordon, The Judi/- 

msnt of Martin Jinerr concernhuj Diroree, and Colaofnion. In these 
he pleaded for a greater latitude for husbands who foun<l tlictnseIves 
linked for life with uncomirlying or uncongenial mates. Ihit a.s ho was 
meditating putting this doctrine into practice, hi.s repentant wife came 
one day into his chamber, and, falling at his knees, begged bis forgive¬ 
ness. He is said to have been stern at first, but - 

soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late and sole delight, 

Now at his feet submissive in distress.— Paradise Lost, X, 
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24. Writing of the sonnet, Wordsworth finely says that in 
Milton’s hand,— 

/The thing became a trumpet, wliencc he blew 
Soul-animating strains, alas ! too few. 

Some of these stirring sonnets' were composed during the war. 
That addressed to Cromwell was written liefore the battle of 
Worcester, in IG-’ll, but corrected after it, as appears from an 
inspection of the original MS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Cainbridge, in which the ninth line originally stood thus,— 

And twenty battles more. Yet much remain.-, &c. 

But the pen has been drawn through the first four words, and 
over them is written ‘ A.nd Worcester s laureat Avreath , and 
thus the line stands in all the printed editions. 

2.^. After tlie king’s e.xecution, Milton entered the service 
of the republican government as liatin secretary, with the duty 
of conducting the official correspondence with foreign powers. 
I-fe retained this office under the Protectorate. 

The Temnr of Xhi//^ and Mayistrati's (I’cbrnary, 1 (il9) is a piece of very 
pnwevCul wrking. Thoueli wriUeii before tlic kings trial, it could not, 
of course, since it did not appear till after bis death, have influenced the 
public mind against him. Milton’s object was rather to reconcile men’s 
minds to what h.'wl happened, by persuading tltem that kings, if they 
abased tlieir ])Ower and became tyrannical, might justly bo called to 
account, and dealt with as traitors to tliecoininon weal, by their subjects. 
Wliat a distance have we come in forty years from the liiglr doctrine of 
divine right, -set forth by the courtly' Sliakspcre to please a Tudor or 
a .Stuart prince I 

Not all the water in the rough, rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king; 

The breath of worldly men cannot <lepose 

The deputy elected by the Lord .—liichard II. Act ill. 

At the request of the Council of State, Jlilton prepared an answer 
to Mlom Baxililie ; it came out the .samoycar, with the title Mhonoldagtes 
(image-breaker). Though very able, it is painful reading, from the utter 
absence of anything like generosity or forbearance towanls the dead. 

Unwilling that the monarcliy should be restored, Milton 
published two pamphlets in 1660, one entitled A Ready and 
Easy way to establish a Free Conimomvealth, the other, Brief 
Notes on a Sermon preached by Dr. Griffiths, on ‘ The Fear of 
God and the Kitaj.’ To this last an answer was wiltjten by 
Roger L’Esti-ange, ‘ petulantly called No Blind Guides.”^ 

At the Restoration an order w'as given for his prose¬ 
cution, l)ut ultimately he was allowed to retire unharmed into 


^ Ex tract Booh^ p, iG4, 


* Johuson. 
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private life. At this time he ^’as totally blind, having lost his 
eyesight,— 

over-plied 

In Liberty’s defence, niy noble task, 

Wherewith all Europe rings from side to side : 

where he refers to his Defensio Popidi Anglicani, written in 
Latin in 1651 in reply to the Frenchman Sahnasius, or Sau- 
maise. After his retirement, he lived at Bunhill Fields, in the 
outskirts of London, and took up again the cherished literary 
ambition of his youth, which had been to write a great poem, 
founded either upon the national mythology, or on some scrip¬ 
tural subject. There are several allusions to this early Lias of 
his mind in the prose works. Thus, in the Animodver»ions, 
tfcc., he writes : ‘ And he that now for haste snatches up a 
plain ungamislied present as a thank-offering to Thee may 
then, perhaps, take up a harp and sing Thee an elaborate .oong 
to generations.’ Also, iii the Prason of Church Covernment, 
<bc., puhlislied in tlie same year, after nientioning the encourage¬ 
ment and praise which the Italian literati had given to his 
early efforts in verse, ‘ I began,’ he .says, ‘ thus far to asseait 
both to them and divers of my frieiuls lu're at home, and not 
less to an inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, 
that by labour and intense study (whicli I take to bo my por¬ 
tion in this life), joined with the strong propensity of nature, 
I might, perliaps, leave something so writhni to after times as 
they should not willingly let it die.’ The whole context of this 
passage is of great uiterest for tin* light it throws on Milton’s 
early conviction of the ti'ue nature of the task to which his 
extraordinary powers constituted his vocation. 

26. The Paradise Lost ' was lir.st published in 1667. Al¬ 
though the author—from what cause is unknown—obtained a 
very scanty remuneration* from the publi.sher, the coramo]i 
supposition, that the sale of the work was extremely slow, is 
erroneous. Within two years from the date of publication, 
thirteen hundred copies had been sold, and the second edition 
was exhausted before 1678. But the name of Milton was too 
hateful in royalist ears to allow of his admirers giving public 
expression to their feelings under the Stuarts. Adclisou’s 
papers in the Spectator first made the Pa/radise Lost known to 
a large number of readers, and established it as a hou.sehold 
book and an English classic. 

In Paradise Regained which is a sequel to Paradise 

Lost, in four books, Milton treats of the Temptation of our 
I See Grit. Sect. ch. I., Epic Pnetrtf. 

* Fifteen pounds for the lirst two editions, numbering three thousand copies. 
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Lord. The logical connexion between the two poems is this, i 
that, whereas in the loss of Paradise the fall of the first ' 
Adam before the Tempter was invoh ed, in the regaining of ^ 
Paradise is involved the victory o\er the same Tempter 
l>y the second Adam, Jesus Clirist. The sacred drama of 
Samxon Ar/onisfeii (wiiicli is in Idaiik verse, with long metiical 
‘choruses,’ as in a (Ireek tragedy) was also publiahed in 1670. 
In many passages in it the sturdy adhesion of the poet to the 
‘ good old cause ’ is discernible; while in the porti'aiture of f 
Samson, blind, persecuted, but indomitable, it is evident that i 
he is drawing, more or less consciously, his own likeness. ■ 
Milton died in 1G7J, and was buried in the church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate. 

27. George Wither, the .second Puritan poet, uas a native 
of Hampshire, and sold Ids paternal propert}' to raise a troc>p 
of horse for the Parliament. The diction of his wirlier poems, 
particularly his beautiful .song.s, .show.s little trace of the influ¬ 
ence of the Fantastic school; but his religious poetry is full of 
quaint nesses and conceits. 

lie is the author ot some satires ciiiulcd Abvfm Siript at>d Whrirt 
(IC13), a youthful production, written apparcmlj forthe sake of attract¬ 
ing notice. In this he succetded so well (probably tliruugh the offence 
given by his onslauplit against ‘clergj-pride’ and the ambition of 
churchmen) tli.nt he soon found liimself airesttd and imprisoned in the 
Marshalsca. The satires—twenty in munber, contained in two books— 
are written in the heroic couplet like Alar.'-lonk, and have much the 
same inharmoiiiuusness of metre and rutleiie.->s of diction. tVhile in 
prison he wrote another satire called tlie Seimrfff, and al.'-o J Satyrf, 
dedicated to tlio king, in which ho justified his former efforts. lie 
also wrote in prison the dramatic operetta, if so it may be called, of 
The Shepheard's Hvntintj, wbieb, Mr. Canipbell think.s, contains the 
linest touches that ever tame from his litisty and irregular p>eu. It is 
in five eclogues, and is evidently modelled on the ShephearcTtt Calendar 
of Spenser. A piece written in early life. The Alistrcss of Philarete, 
has the beautiful song printed in Percy’s llii}<iuvs, ‘ Shull I, wasting in 
dispairc.’ * 

28. The third poet, Andrew Marvell, who was assistant to 
Milton for eighteen months in tlie office of Latin secretary, and 
represented the borough of Hull in Pailiament after the Re¬ 
storation, was at heart a tliorf)ugh republican. He was a for¬ 
midable political satirist, botli in prose and verse, on the Whig- 
Puritan side, during the reign of Charles II. His miscellaneous 
poems w’ere published by his widow in 1681.“ 

Some of these are pointed, and not without grace. The ode ‘ To 


1 Extract Book, art. 83. 


* Ibid. art. 99. 
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his coy Mistress ’ is full of fancy and invention. Were our time un¬ 
limited, he sa\ s, your coyness were no crime ; - 

lUit at iny hack I alway.s hear 
'J'iuie’s wingM chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

The definition of love in the * Fair Kiiifrcr,’ though belonglug to the 
poetiy of conceit, is charmingly clever:— 

As line.s, so loves oblique, may well 
Themselves in ('very angle greet ; 

But ours so truly parallel 

Though infinite can never meet. 

Therefore the love which ns iloth binil. 

But fate so cnviou.sly debars, 

I.s the conjunction of the mind. 

And oiiposition of the stars. 

The incidents of a distracted time .sometimes colour the verse strangely. 
IVc liave the lover pleading thus with his mi.stress, — 

0 tlien let me in tinu- coi’ijiotnid, 

(as the poor royalists had (o do for their lands) 

A\\<\ with tho.se coiniuering eyes. 

Ilis satirical poems are chielly directed against tlic Dutch, the Scotch, 
and the Stuarts. The Dutch had the ill-luek to quarrel with both the 
great English jiartics, and the roundhead Marvell attacks them with a 
bitterness of contomiituous invective which the courtier Dryden could 
not surpass. One of hi.s satires begins thu.s,— 

Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land. 

As but til’ offscouring of (lie British .sand, 

And .so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they heaved tlu; lead. 

In an edition of Marvell’s work.s, edited by rVqit. E. Thompson in 
177(>, was lii'st pnbli.sbwl as his a poem called ‘ An Horatiau Ode upon 
Cromwell’s Return from Ireland,’which contains an exceedingly striking 
passage on the death of CharieH I. That this rejiuhlican pout should so 
have written, if indeed he be the author, is truly amazing :— 

Ho nothing common did or mean 
IJlion thiit memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 
'The axe’s edge did try ; 

Nor call’d the gods, with vulgar .spite, 

To vindicate his heljiless right, 

J!ut laid his comely head 
Down as on a bed. 

Wliat dignity, what pathos, arc here! But the evidence of Marvell’s 
having written these lines, as funiished by Capt. Thompson, is not 
sufficient to convince anyone of the fact. 
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Poetry after the Restoration :—Dryden, Butler, Davenant. 

29. The poetry of Milton belongs, according to its spirit, to 
the period before the Restoration, although much of it was 
actually composed later. The poet.s whom we have now to 
consider belong, both in time and in spirit, to the post- 
ilestoration, or reactionary school. The greatest of them— 
I)ryden--is the most ])romiii(‘nt ligure in tlie literaiy history 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century ; and in describ¬ 
ing his career, it will be easy to introduce such mention of his 
less gifted i'i\als and (‘outeiiij)oraries as our limits will permit 
us to niak '. 

30. John Dryden vas tin* grandson of a Northamptonshire 
baronet and scjuire, >Sir Erasmus Dryden, of Canons Ashby; 
but his relations on both .sides had adojhed Puritan opinions, 
and he grew up to manhood under Pui itan inllucnces. From 
West mill.ster School he, proceeded, in 16o0, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The seven years of his t'ollege life are almost a 
blank in hi.s history. Of Aliltou we know e.vactly, from liis 
own pen, how he was employed at tiie eorresponding period ; 
and can form to ourselves a tolerably accurate, notion of tho 
earnest, ascetic student, with his rajit look and beautiful 
features, walking in the cloisters or garden of Chri.st’s College. 
Put of Dryden the only fact of any importance that we know 
is, that his fa% ourite .study nt this time wins history, not poetry. 
He had hegun, indeed, to string rimes together many 3 'ears 
before, his elegj’ on Tjord Hastings having been written in 
1019 ; liuttliat feeble and artiticial production must have given 
so little sati.sfaction, eiduu- to himsidf or to others, tliat we 
cannot wonder at hi.s having d<\si.slcd from M'riting poetry 
altogether. Ifow unlike Po})e, who 

Ijsped ill mniibcrs, for the nmiibcrs ciinie. 

Tn 1057 he came uji to London, pi-ohably at the invitation 
of his kinsman, Sir Gilberi. Pickering, who stood high in the 
favour of Cromwell, hoiug. according to Shadwell, ‘ Noll's Lord 
Chaniberlaiii.’ Dryden seems to have acted as secretary or 
amanuensis to Sir Gilbert for about two j’ears. ITpoii" the 
death of Cromwell, in September, 165S, he wrote an elegy, 
in thirty-six stanzas, comm''iuorating the exploits and great 
qualities of the Lord Protector. It is Avritten in a manly 
strain, nor is the eulogy uudisceriiing. For example,— 
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For from all tempers he could service draw; 

The worth of each, with its alloy, he knew ; 

And as the confidant of Nature, saw 

IIow she complexions did divide and brew,— 

lines which well describe Cromwell’s keen discernment of 
character. At the Restoration, the Cavaliers of course came 
into power, and the Puritan holders of office were ousted. 
Among the rest, Sir Gilbert Pickering had to retire into 
private life, happy to be let off so easily; and Dry den’s regular 
occupation was gone. At the age of twenty-eight he was 
thrown entirely on his own resources. Exactly twenty-eight 
years later, the same mischance befell him; and on each 
occasion the largeness and vigour of his intellect enabled him 
to make head against the .spite of fortune. Literature was to 
be his resource; the strong impulse of nature urged him with 
irresistible force to think and to write. But no kind of 
writing offered the chance of an immediate j-eturn, in the 
shape of temporal maintenance, except the dramatic. To the 
drama, therefore, Dryden turned, and began to write plays. 
Betw’een 16G2 and 1694 he produced twenty-seven plays, of 
which tw’elve were tragedies, four tragi-comedies, eight 
comedies, and three operas. Perhaps his fame would have 
suffered but little if he had not written one. Many of them 
are crammed full—all are more or less tainted—with licentious 
language and gross allusion; and even in the finest of the 
tragedies one misses altogether that deep pathos which forms 
the inexhaustible charm of Othello or of (Edipus Tyrannus, 
and which Dryden had not heart enough to communicate to 
his work. 

31. In Astro’a Redux Dryden, an easy convert from re¬ 
publicanism, celebrated the Restoration. The An7ms Alwa- 
hilia (1667), a long poem in deca.syllabic quatrains, celebrates 
the great fire of London and the victories of the English fleet 
over the Dutch, which had combined to render the preceding 
year memorable. The i)oem is dedicah“d ‘ To the Metropolis 
of Great Britain.’ The rise and progress of the fire are de¬ 
scribed with a great command of words and images, but not in 
a very poetical spirit:— 

Such was the rise of this prodigious fire, 

Which in mejiii buildings first obscurely bred ; 

From thence did soon to open streets aspire, 

And straight to palaces and temples spread. 

The diligence of trades, .and noiseful gain. 

And luxury more late, asleep were laid; 

All was the night's; and, in her silent reign. 

No sound the rest of nature did invade. 
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In this deep quiet, trom what source unknown, 

Those seeds of fixe their fatal birth disclose ; 

And, first, few scattering sparks about were blown, 

Hig with the flames tliat to our ruin rose. 

In 1670 Drytlen was appointed poet-laureate, in succession to 
Sir William Davenant, with a salary of 200/. a year, raised 
towards the end of Charles II.’s reign to 300/. During the 
ten following years he was almost exclu.sively engaged in 
writing, either play.s, or critical essays on dramatic subjects. 
His acknowledged superiority among men of letters, and the 
d)-ead of his satire, caused him to be both envied and hated— 
passions which in those turbulent times did not trust to the pen 
alone for ^heir gratification. Dryden reetdved the same sort of 
castigation which Pope narrowly escaped, and which Voltaire 
met with at the hands of the Due de Rohan. The clever pixi- 
iligate Wilmot, Eail of Rochester, who wished to be con¬ 
sidered an arbiter of literary taste, had set up by turns three 
dramatists—Settle, Ci'owne, and Otway—as rivals to Dryden. 
Rut, finding that the judgment of the public remained mtract- 
able, he attacked Dryden liiin.self in an imitation of Horace, 
published in 1678. The poet replied rigorously in the preface 
to All for Love. Next year appeared Sheffield's Essay on 
Satire, in which Rochester was .severely handled. Supposing 
Dryden to be the author, Rochester had him waylaid one 
evening near Covent (lardeu, on his i'etui)i home from Wills’s 
coffee-house, and severely beaten by a couple of hired bullies. 
In reference to this mishap Loral Sheffiekl wrote the follow'irrg 
.stupid and conceited couplet:— 

Though jaaised and puni.shod for another’s rhymes, 

Hi.s own deserve as inuefi applause sometimes. 

32. In the thick of the excitement about the Popish Plot, 
Dryden, by producing his play of the Spanish Friar, and thus 
pandering to the blind frenzy of the hour, placed himself almost 
in a position of arrtagonism to the Court, since the Whig pro¬ 
moters of the Plot were as little acceptable to Charles as to his 
brother. But he soon after made ample amends by writing 
Absalom and Achitophel (1681),—the most perfect aard power¬ 
ful satire in our language,—in which the scheiires of the Whig- 
Puritan party, and the characters of its leading men, are ex¬ 
posed and caricatured. The occasion was fumidied by a plot, 
matured by the busy brain of Shaftesbury, for placing on tlie 
throne at the king’s death his natural son the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, to the exclusion of his brother the Duke of York. The 
story of Absalom’s rebellion supplied a parallel, singularly 
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close in some respects, of which Dryclen availed himself to the 
utmost. Absalom is the l^uko of MoTimouth, Achitophcl, his 
crafty adviser, is the Earl of Shaftesbury, liavid stands for 
Charles II., Zimri for the Duke of Buckingham, Corah for 
Titus Oates, and Shimei for Bethell, the sheriff. The king’s 
friends, such as Barzillai, tlie Duke of Ormond; .Jothani, the 
Marquis of Halifax; and Adriel, the Earl of Mnigrave—are 
also marshalled and de.seribed. 

In 1G82 appeared the Mi’dol, another satire on the Whigs, 
and a few months latei’ the second pai't of Ahaidoia ntid Achito- 
of which only about two hundred lines, including the 
portraits of Settle and Shadwdl, are, by Drydiai, the rest being 
the work of an inferior poet, n.amed Nahum Tate,—mu', of those 
jackals that hunt with the lions of literature,—but bearing 
marks of considerable I'evi.sioii by the master’s hand. The 
Relvjio Laid, published in the .same year, will bo spokei' of 
presently'. MacFleckawe is a satii'e on iShadwell, who had 
written The AFdal of Johyi a .scurrilous answer to 

Dryden’s AL’dal. I’here was a jwoi’ ]>o('t, Jliehard Flecknoe, 
an Irishman, who, according to Diyden— 

In prose and ver.-^c wa.s own’d, wilbont dis]nite, 

Through all the realms of Xouscn.vc absidute. 

Txiokuig round for some one on whom liis mantle may fall, lie 
find.s none so lit to rule over those realms as his .son Whadwell; 
for 

The rest to some faint, mc.'ining make prtdonce, 

Rut .Shafbvell never deviates itito sense. 

Shadwell is therefoi'e rai.sed to the tlirone, after swearing that 
he, ‘till death, true dulness would maintain.’ Hero is evidently 
the germ, and .somew hat more, than the germ, of Pope’s Dandctd. 
The iX)em is short, only some 2.00 lities. 

In February, 16815, Charles II. died. Drydcn, as in duty 
l)ound, mourned the sad event in tlie Threnodia Avyxistalis, a 
long, rambling elegy, in Avliicli occur a few fine lines, but which 
must be set down on the wdiole as mendacious, frigid, and pro¬ 
fane. Lamentation is not the keynote of the poem ;—after 
bewailing the deprivation of so much virtue and benevolence 
whicli the world had sustained in the death of Charles II., 
the poet turns with alacrity to celebrate with an lo Pa*an the 
accession of the illustrious James. 

33. We are now come to the period of his life at w'hich 
Dryden changed his religion. Upon this much-debated subject, 
the reader is referred to the candid examination of the entire 
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question, wliieli will be fouiul in Sir Walter Scott’s life of the 
poet. Scott's theory is, that on the one hanfl the inner work¬ 
ing's of the poet’s niijid, as inferred from his writings, at la.st 
comsistently brought him to embrace tli> Homan Catholic 
system; but that, on the other hand, there weie many ex¬ 
ternal incidents and circumsTances in his position, which, in a 
proportion impossible to be exactly ascertained, co-operated 
with those internal movements to produce tlie final result. 
With regard to the first point, he (juoti'S the poet's owni con¬ 
fession in the Hind and HnntJicr :— 

My thou^litlcs.^ W)ulh was wind’d with desires; 

Jly inanlioiiil, loii" nii.slod tw wandcriiit; fiic.s, 

Fol owed false liirlits; and vlion llicir glimpse was gone, 

My ]>ridc 'Iritck out now s] arkles f>f her own. 

Such was I; sui li hy n.iinie still I :oii ; 

1)0 Tliiiii' (he gloiy, :ind be Jiiitm tlic 'haiiie 

The ‘false lights’ (•^ idently refer to tlic Puritan ojnuioiis in 
which Urydeu had been bred np,and the ‘.sparkles’ struck out 
by his pride a.s clearly j>oint to the ndigious spt'culations. origi¬ 
nating in his own mind, some of which are disck>.scd in flic 
lleliffio Laicid This poem, one of the few of Dryden's which 
were neither written jtrofessionally, nor dedicated to, or sug¬ 
gested hy, a patron, betokens a mind di.ssatisfied with the 
religion in which it liad lieen hrought up, tuul groping its way 
among cla.shing .systems in vain endea\ ours after light. To oiu' 
w'hose opinions were .so unli.xed, wlio ]i\c(), too, at the time when 
the great Eossuet was tinalysiiig the Variatinnn t>/ tha 1‘ratf'Mant 
C/nirc/it’s, and the virtues of Fmielon woi'i' the talk of Europe, 
it is easy to sec that when the time ennie at wliieli it was his 
manifest interest to consider the claims of tlic religion of the 
Court, the arguments in favour of the claims of Rome wmuld 
present themselves witli more than ordinary force, because they 
would not find the ordinary ohstaeles pre-existing in his mind. 
The wRole .subject is thu.s summed uj) in the words of Scott: 
‘While pointing out eircumstanecs of proof that Dryden’s 
conversion was not made hy manner of bargain and sale, but 
proceeded upon . . . coiniction, it cannot be denied that his 
situation as poet-laureate, and his expectations from the king, 
must have conduced to his taking his final resolution. All I 
mean to infer from the above statement i.s, that his interest 
and internal conviction led him to the same conclusion.’ 

34. In 1687, some months after his conversion, Dryden 
published the Hind and Panther, a controversial allegory in 


1 JSxtract Boak, Rrt, 104. 
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heroic metre in three hooks, the Roman Church being repre¬ 
sented by the Hind, and the Church of England by tlie Panther. 
Allegory, however, the poem is not, for ov’cr the greater portion 
of it there is no second meaning in reserve; the obvious sense 
is the only one. The interlocutors and mute personages art! 
called by the names of birds and beasts, and that is all. instead 
of Bossuet and Buntet, we have the Hind and the Panther; 
but the expressions which are put in the mouths of the animals 
are, for the most part, precisely those which might have been 
put in the mouths of the divines. In the two following ex¬ 
tracts the rival disputants arc introduced to the reader;— 

A milk-white Hind, iminortal and iinchnnc:ed, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forest raui^ed ; 

Without unspotted, innocent vithin, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin ; 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds. 

And Scj thian shafts ; was often foro('(l to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 

The Independents, Quakers, Free-thinkers, Anabaptists, Soci- 
uians, and Presbyterians, are next enumerated, under the em¬ 
blems of the Bear, the Hare, the Ape, the Boar, the Fox, and 
the Wolf. The Lion, whose business, as king of beasts, is to 
keep order in the forest, is, of course, James 11. The Panther 
is then introduced:— 

The Panther, sure the noblest next the Hind, 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind ; 

Oh, could her inborn stains be washed awa\, 

She were too good to be a beast of prey ! 

How can I praise or blame, and not offend. 

Or how divide the frailty from the friend ? 

Her faults and virtues lie so mix’d, that she 
Not wholly stands condemn’d nor wholly free. 

Then, like her injur’d Lion, let me speak ; 

He cannot bend her, and he would not hieak. 

The first two books are taken up with doctrinal discussions. 
The third opens with a long, desultory conversation, partly on 
politics, partly on pending or recent theological controversies 
(that between Dryden and Stillingfleet, for instance), partly on 
church parties and the sincerity of conversions. The language 
put in the mouth of the Hind often jars most ahsui’dly with 
the gentle, magnanimous nature assigned to her; and in her 
sallies and rejoinders the tone of the coarse, unscrupulous party- 
writer appears without the least disguise. This conversation 
is ended by the Panther proposing to relate the tale of the 
Swallows. By these birds the English Catholics are intended, 
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■who, following the foolish counsels of the Martin (Father Petre, 
James’s trusted adviser), arc expelled from their nests, and 
perish miserably. A conversation follo'ws on the politics of 
the Church of England. Viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, the confidence expressed by the Hind in the Panther’s 
immovable adherence to her non-resistance principles excites a 
smile. The Hind next volunteers tlie story of the Pigeons, by 
whom arc meant the Anglican clergy. Their ringleader, the 
Buzzard, is a satirical sketch of Burnet, an important actor in 
the intrigues which brought on the llevolution. By following 
the Buzzard’s counsel, the Pigeons draw down upon themselves 
the righteous wrath of the fanner (James II.). The poem 
then ends hruptly. 

Dryden’s marvellous gift of ratiocination in verse is nowhcni 
so well exemplified as in the Hind and Panther. Gibbon, de¬ 
scribing his own mental changes in his J lUobioffraph;/. quotes 
from it the celebrated lines— 

To take up half on trust, ami half to try, 

Name it not faith, but bungling bigotry. 

Both fool and knave the merchant we may call. 

To pay great sums, and to compound the small. 

For who would break \vi*h heaven, and would not break for nil .’ 

And where can we lincl a finer instance of a precise and lumi¬ 
nous statement, clothed in a beautiful rhythmic dress, than the 
following lines .supply 1— 

One in herself, not rent by schism, but .sound. 

Entire, one st lid, shining diamond ; 

Not sparkles shattered into sects like you. 

One is the Church, and must bo, to be true; 

One central principle of unity. 

As undivided, so from error.s free ; 

As one in faith, so one in .sanctity, 

S'!. Great was the clamour now raised against Dryden, and 
many were the answers to the Hind that appeared, among 
which the City Mouse and Country Mouse, the joint production 
of Prior and Charles Montague (afterwards Earl of Halifax), 
was the most successful. 

The full title of this clever squib was: Tkc Hind and the Panther; 
tranmersed to the story of the Country Mouse and the City Mouse. As 
m the lUheo/rsal, Mr, Bayes (i.t*. Dryden) is supposed to join two 
friends, in order to communicate bis new work to them ; he can talk of 
nothing else. ‘ Egad,’ he says, ‘ I defy all critics. Thus it begins : 

A milk-white mouse, immortal and unchanged. 

Fed on soft cheese, and o’er the dairy ranged; 
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Witliout unt-Tjotted, innocent williin, 

She feared no danger, for she know ro ^inn. 

* + ♦*-•'* 
was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to dcatli, though falod not to die.' 

‘ Faith, Mr. Hayes,’ says Smith, one of the friimds, ‘ if you were 
doomed to be hanged, whatever you weva fafed to, twould give you but 
small comfort.’ 

36. At the llevolutioii, llryden w a.s clLsmis.scd from liis 
office of poet-laureate and i-oyal liistoriograjthcr, and had the 
mortification of seeing Hhadwtdl, the drainati.st, wlio had hcen 
repe.atedly the ljutt of his i idicule,—Sluidwell, the liero of 
MacFlecknoe and the Og of Abmthna and AchlUiphd, —pro¬ 
moted to the laurel. For the re)iiaind<‘r of hi.s life Dryden wtis 
more or less harassed hy the ills of poverty, hut his geniu.s 
shone out hrighter as the etui <lrew tieiir. Ab'frrnder't Frast,^ 
which has been often itroiiouiieed to he tlie liiie.st lyric in the 
language, was written in 1607, the translatitm of Virgil aji- 
pearod iu the same year; the <-xact date f)f the beautiful 
‘Lady’s Song’^ is uncertain: (ho F(d>l<’s, wliieh am tiansla- 
tions from Ovid and Loccaceio. and modernisations of Chaucer, 
were published iu March, 1700, only a few w(>eks lieforo the 
poet's death. 

Drydeu's manner of life was e.s.sentially tliat of a man of 
letters. He had no taste for Held .sports, and did not deliglit iii 
rural solitudes; nor, thougli lie keenly watched the conflicts of 
parties and the dev'elopnieiit of political questions, did he ev'cr 
mix pei'sonally in the turmoil of public life. Though not re¬ 
served, he was diffident and shy, and was far from eutting that 
brilliant figure in fashionable society w Inch Pojie, tliough self- 
educated, and a parvenu, succeeded iu doing. Ho rose early, 
spent all the fore part of the <lay in his ovsn study reading or 
writing; then about three o’clock betook himself to Wills’s 
coffee-house, the common rcsortof a crowul of wits, pamphleteers, 
poets, and critics. There, seated in his own aiiu-chair, which 
was moved near the window in sunnuer, and to the fireside in 
winter, ‘glorious John’ drank hi.s bottle of ]30rt, and ruled the 
roast, the undoubted chief of the English literary republic. 

37. The other poets in this po.st-llestoration period deserv¬ 
ing of especial mention are, AVentworth Dillon, Earl of Kos- 
coramon, author of the Exmp on Translated Verse, Butler, the 
author of Ihidihras, and bir William Jfavenant. Both Dryden 


I See Crit. Sec. cb. I. § 03. 
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and Pope praised RoBCOmmon,* —the former in some fine lines 
(written on the publication of the Essay in 1680), the sense 
of which was rather closely followed by Pope in his Essay on 
Criticism. In both panegyrics the merit of Roscommon is 
described to be, that he restored in Britain the authority of 
‘wit’s fundamental laws,’ and superseded Shakspere’s wild 
beauties and Milton’s ruggcdness by establishing the reign of 
classic elegance, polish, and correctness. In short, Roscommon,* 
although his achievements in these respects were much over¬ 
rated by his eulogisers, was a kind of forerunner of Pope, and 
a writer of the classical school. 

38. Samuel Butler, the son of a Worcestershire farmer, 
lived for sime years in early life in the house of Sir Samuel 
Luke, one of Cromwell’s commanders, who furnished him with 
the original of Ihuiihras. While staying here he composed his 
famous satire, of which the first part appeared in 1663. Little 
is know'll with certainty about his manner of life after the 
Restoration. It is certain, how'ever, that he was liefriended 
by Buckingham, and by llryden's patron, the Earl of Dorset, 
and also that he passed all tlic latter part of his life in e.tti'eme 
poverty'. The king, though he was extremely fond of Hudibras, 
and used constantly to ([uote from it, suffered the author to 
starve with his usual selfishness and ingratitude. This famous 
poem, which is in substance a satire on Puritans and Puri¬ 
tanism, may also he regarded as a burh'sque on romances, the 
inlluence of Don Qni.r<)tc being appamit; and even a.s, in a 
partial sense, a parody on the Foi’ric Qiiccjir', the titles to the 


’ Diyden wrUes, after tnentimiing tlic Italian peeta,— 

The I'rencli puiaiu'U their .steps; .and Brilnin, last, 
In manly sweetness nil the rest siirpasseil. 

The w itot Greece, the majesty <if Kmne, 

Aiipear exalted in the IJritish loom : 

The IMiise.s' empire is restored a;faiii 
In Charles's reign, and hr Roscommon’s pen. 

An I Po;’,e,— 

Hut wo, brave Briton.s, foreign laws de.spiscd, 

And kept nnconqner'd and uneivilisetl ; 

1' ierce fer the liberties of wit, and hold. 

We still defied the Romans, as of old ; 

Yet some there were among the .si^mlpr few, 

Gf those who less presumed, and better knew, 

Who durst assert the juster, aneieiit e.ause, 

And here restored wit’s fundamental law.s. 

* • * * • 

Such was Roscommon, not more leavn’il than good, 
With manners generous ns Itis nolile blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known 
And every author's merit but hi.s own. 

* Extract Bmh, art. 1('6, 
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c&ntos being clearly imitated from those of Spenser. The 
political importance of the poem was great. It turned the 
laugh against those terrible Puritans, a handful of whom had 
so long held the nation down, and defeated more effectually 
than cannon-balls or arguments could have done ‘ the stubborn 
crew of errant saints,’— 

who buiki their faitii upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery; 

And prove tbcir doctrine orthodox 
Cy apostolic blows and knocks.* 

The satire is in three parts, containing tlirec cantos each, 'i'hc 
mere plot is slight, and may be described in a few words. The knigiit, 
Sir Hadibras, wlio is a Presbyterian, attended by hi.s squire Kalplio, 
who belongs to the ranks of tho.se formidable sectaries wlio overturned 
both king and parliament, sally fortli to put down a bear-baiting. 'J'hey 
come upon the rabble rout, whom the knight in a lung spueeli bid.s to 
disperse. Their leaders, Talgol, Orsin, TruUa, kc., laugh him to scorn : 
a fight ensues, full of droll ups and downs, in the course of which (he 
bear gets loose and hcli)3 Ilndibras in imttiiig the crowd to flight. 
Presently, however, they rally and return to the attack; Trnlla defeat.s 
and disarms the knight, and be and bis squire are laid by tlic beds in 
the parish slocks. Here they are visited by ‘the widow,’ the object 
of the knight's mercenary affections. .-V long conversation ensues, of 
which the upshot is, that in consideration of liis swearing to give him¬ 
self a severe flogging, the widow causes Hiidibras to be veli*iiscd from 
the stocks. Next morning he repairs to tiic place whe re he is to i>erform 
the promised operation. Hut scruples arising within liim concerning 
the legality of keeiring his oath, lie refers the case to Raliiho, wlio argues 
powerfully and lengthily in favour of the non-obligation on tlie knight, 
being a saint, to keep his oath : - 

For all of us hold this for true, 

No faith is to the wicked due ; 

For truth is iirecious and divine, 

Too rich a pearl for carnal swine. 

Iludibras follows in the same strain ; the idea presently occurs to 
him of taking the -whipping vicariously, wliich Kalpho apiiroves, but 
strongly demurs to liecoming the substitute himself. The whipping 
thus falls through ; but doubling whether the widow would not find 
him out, the knight resolves to go to Sidrophel the conjurer, and have 
his fortune told. He goes; but through hi.s speaking contcmiituously 
of Sidrophel’s art, a tight ensues, in whioh the knight is victorious, 
disarming Sidrophel, kicking his man Whackum out of the house, and 
departing with much plunder. In the third part the story flags, and at 
last breaks down altogether. The knight again endeavours to make an 
impression on the widow’s heart, but to no purpose. The second canto 
dismisses Hudibras from sight altogether, being merely a long tirarle 


* Extract Booh, art. Off. 
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against the Puritanic ‘saints’ an<I their procccriings in the civil war, 
lu the third and last canto the knight seriously thinks of invoking 
the arm of the law, and of suing instep of wooing, but Hrst indites an 
heroical epistle to the widow, with whose epistle in reply the poem 
ends. 

Such is the plot; but these .slight ontlincs are filled up, so as to 
compose a poem of more than ll.OttO lines, with long dialojiues between 
Hudibraa and his s<inirc or the widow, di,scus.sing for the most part 
j)oint.s of Puritanic casuistry. Thus the whole of the first canto of the 
.second part is taken up with a conversation between Hudibras and the 
widow, the former urging his love, and insisting on the duty of his 
fair one to accept him, the latter making various objections and 
counter-proiKMitions. Again, the second canto of the same part con- 
sist.s chiefly of a discussion between Hudibras and Ilalpho on the 
obligation of oaths,as between the.saint.s :tnd the wicked. For tho\igh 
lludihras lias evidently an in.supcrable objwtion to fulfilling his oath 
to the widow in regard to the whipping, yet lie dcsire.s to extricate 
liimsclf from the obligation in such a manner a.s that hi.s tender and 
.scrupnloua conscience may be entirely at rc.st. Ralpho's earnestness in 
drawing lines of demarcation between the saints, amongst whom ho 
and Ills ma.stcr were, of course, shining lights, and the .sinners, is 
adiuirubly dcscrilsjit;— 

For ius on land there is no bea.st, 
liut in some fish at .sea’s expre.'t, 
in the wicked there'.s no vice. 

Of which the .saints liave not a spice ; 

And yet that thing that's picui.s in 
The one, in Ih’ other is a sin. 

Again,— 

He that imposes an oatli makes it, 

Not ho tluit for convenience takc,s it 
Then how can any man be said 
'I'o bleak an oath be never made ’ 

39, Sir 'William Davenant, knighted by the king for services before 
Gloucester in 164.3, is the author of Gondibert ».w\ a few minor poem.s.' 

The story of Ooudibert is unfinished ; in fact, the author himself 
tells us in a postscript tliat just onc-Iialf of the jioera, as it was 
originally designed, is prcsente<l to the readier. The scene is laid in 
Italy; the principal action i.s the courtsliip of the Princess Rhodalind, 
daughter of Aribert, king of Tuscany, in rivalry for whoso love her 
most powerful suitors, Duke Gondibert and Prince Oswald, engage 
in internecine strife. Davenant seems to have been a disciple of 
Hobbes and a necessitarian ; we have tlie sage Astragon in the second 
book discoursing at great length to the purport of what follows:— 

IJiit penitence appears unnatural; 

For wo repent what Nature did persuade, 

And we, lamenting man’s continued fall. 

Accuse w'hat Nature necessary made. 

Considerable intellectual power and literary skill are evident in the 


> Extract Book, Kd. 
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structure of this poem; but as the fictitious narrative is in itself 
wholly uninteresting, and the springs of passion are not strongly 
touched, the result is but moderately satisfactory. 

Boger Boyle, fifth son of the first Earl of Cork, known as Lord 
Broghill during the civil war, though he had been Lord President of 
Munster under Cromwell, declared in good time for Charles II. after 
the Protector’s death, and was created Karl of Orrery. Among his few 
poems, an elegy on Cowley seems to be the liest. He wrote several 
tragedies and comedies, and a romance called Parth-enissa. There is a 
long and interesting article upon him in the Piograjihiii Britannica. 

John Oldham, an imitator of Cowley, author of four Satiret vjwn ihe 
died at an early age. Dryden, who had recently made his 
acquaintance, wrote a fine elegy upon him, in which he noticed his 
defective ‘ numbers,’ adding, however— 

But satire needs not these, and wit will .shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 

John W'ilmot, Earl of Bochester, after leading the life of a scoffing, 
reckless libertine, was converted to Christianity on his death-b(!fl by 
Gilbert Burnet, who wrote a narrative on the subject. As a poor, 
Rochester rises above the average of the minor poets of the time.' His 
ingenious poem on ‘Nothing’ well deserves to be read. His satire on 
‘ Man ’ is mostly taken from Boileau. 

Sir Charles Sedley is the author of at least five plays, including the 
well-known comedy of BcUamira, several tran.s'alions, and a large 
number of songs and canzonets. His morals were on a f)ar with tliose 
of his friend Lord Rochester. His daughter Catherine became notorious 
as the mistress of James 11., upon w'hich Sedley is said to have remarked 
tliat. His Majesty having confcrre<l such a high honour on his family, 
he had returned the compliment by assisting to make bis daughter 
(Mary, the wife of William of Orange) a queen. 

Cliarles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, was in his youth a man full of 
ila.sh and daring. In 1G6.5 he serve<l as a volunteer on board the Duke 
of York’s ship in the Dutch war, and wrote the ballad ‘To all you ladies 
now on land' on the night before the battle of June 3. Johnson 
describes his poems as ‘the effusions of a man of wit, gay, vigorous, 
and airy ’; and adds that his satires, which Dryden so much extolled, 
are mere ‘ little personal invectives.’ Dorset is the author of at least 
one clever phrase which has held its ground. Writing to Kdwunl 
Howard (brother to Sir Robert, the author oC the dommittec), he 
said;— 

‘ So in this way of writing without thinking. 

Thou bast a strange alacrity in stinking' 

Tom Brown, mentioned by Addi.son in the Spretatw as ‘ T—in 
Br—n of facetious memory,’ was a witty, graccles.s fellow, who wrote 
Jjettm from tlui Dead to the Living, and many other sprightly picci-s 
now forgotten. George Stepney, a Cambridge man, much employed in 
diplomacy, a friend of Charles Montague, wrote poems on wliich John¬ 
son’s verdict Is,’ that we meet here and there with ‘ a happy line,’ but 
that on the whole they lack both ‘ the grace of wit and the vigeur of 
natare.’ 


• Extract Book, art. 108. 
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Heroic Plays : Dry den, Otway, Lee, Crown e, Behn Comedy 
of Manners, Congreve, Etherege, Wycherley Jeremy 
Collier. 

40. The position of the Englisli flrama after the Restoration 
may l)e explained in a few words. The tlieatres had been closed 
ever .since tlie Puritan party had gained the mastery in London, 
that is, since the j’oar 164,3. At the Restoration they were 
reopened as a matter of course : the king during his long foreign 
.sojourn had become used to and fond of theatrical entertain¬ 
ments ; the courtiers ostentatiously shared in the royal taste; 
and the long-silenoed wits weio only too glad of a favourable 
opportunity of disfilaying their powers. Two theatres were 
licensed; one, wliich was umler the<iireet jmtronageof Charle.s, 
was called the King's,— the other, which was patronised hy his 
hrother, was known as the Duke’.s thenlre. Dryden, who, as 
has t)een mentioned, took to writing play.s at this time for a 
livelihootl, attached himself to the former. 'ri>e taste of the 
king was for the French school in tr.ig('dy. and the Spanish 
school in comedy : and the inrtuenc<‘ of both is jx-reeplilile in 
Pryden's jdays for many years, lie could not. indeed, adopt 
the French In'i-oio metre — the Ah-.vandrim' — for which our 
language is eminently unsuit<-d ; hut. retaining the ton-syllahlo 
verse of the Klizals'than di'ainntists. he followed Corneille and 
llacan in fomiing it into riming couplet.s. In the plot and 
manner of his early pieces the Spmish taste conspicuously piv- 
vails. The high-llowu sentiment, the daring enterprise, the 
romantic adventure, of the days of chivalry, still hold their 
ground in them,— still pleasi* a .society which the modem cri¬ 
tical spirit had as yet hut partially invaded. These heroic 
plays of Dryden’s are rightly descriljed hy Scott as ‘ metrical 
romances in tlic fonii of draiims.’ A brief outline of the plot 
of the Conqiient of Granada, the most brilliajit and succes.sful 
among them, will best explain this <lefinition ;— 

The scene is laid in the Mctorish kingdom of Granada; the pcricd 
is the fifteentli century, about the time of the conf)nest of Graiiad.a by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Almanzor, a peerless and invincible Moorish 
knight-errant, who owns no master uiwn c.irth, and, ninon^sl oiler 
enormous boast.s, is made to say,— 

I am as free ns IJaturo first, made man, 

Kre the Irase laws of servitude began. 

When wild in w(Xk1s the noble srungc ran ; 

nor has hitherto stooped to love, breaks in upon a fight between two 
Moorish factions at Granada, and by the might of his single arm puts 
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thb combatants to flight. He then offers his services to the Moorish 
king Boabdelin. He transfers his allegiance several times in the 
course of the play, from the king to his plotting brother Abdalla, and 
back again; but the side, whichever it is, that he supports, with ease 
puts its enemies to the rout. His love, when he once yields to the 
passion, is as romantic as his valour. While aiding Abdalla, he takes 
captive Almahide, a noble lady betrothed to Boabdelin. Tlie first 
glance from her eyes causes him to fall desperately in love ; but hearing 
of her engagement, he magnanimously resolves to release her. Later, 
after he has carried his sword to the side of the king, and having pro¬ 
voked Boabdelin by his arrogance to order bis guanls to fall upon him, 
has been overpowered and sentenced to die, Almahide obtains liis 
pardon as the price of her consenting to marry the king immediately. 
Hearing this, Almanzor would have killed himself ; but Almahide lays 
her command upon him to live, and he obeys. After he has left the 
court, and the Christian armies arc pressing strongly^ forward, a word 
from her recalls him, and his prowess rolls back for a time the tide of 
invasion. In the concluding battle the king is slain, and Almanzor 
recognises in the Spanish general, after nearly killing him, liis own 
father, from whom he had been separated in infancy. Almahide ami 
he become Christians, and agree to marry when her year of widowhootl 
is erepired. 

Other heroic play.s composed l»y Dryden are, Thr Indian 
Emperor, or The Conquest of Mexico and I'l/mnnirk 

Love, or The Royal Martyr (16G9). 

41. Such vvas the material of uliich l^rydeu’.s tragedies 
were composed down to the year 1071,—a notable epoch in his 
dramatic career. The heroic play, it must be evident, from 
its tumid, exaggerated style, offered a broad mark for a clover 
satirist; and its weak points were accordingly seized with great, 
effect by the Duke of Buckingham and his coadjutors Sprat and 
Butler, in a play produced in that year. This was the famous 
comedy of the Rehearsal, in which Dryden himself figures under 
the character of Bayes. The poet, who, for one of the yenns 
irritahile, was singularly free from personal vanity, felt that 
he had received a home-thrust, remained silent, and speedily 
abandoned the line of the heroic drama. But he did not forget 
his obligations to Buckingham, and repaid them with inb^rest n 
few years later when he drew the portrait of Zimri in Absalom 
and Achitopliel. 

In his Essay of Dramatic Poesy, publishetl in 1668, Dryden 
had earnestly argued that rime, which he calls the most noble 
verse, is alone fit for tragedy, which he calls the most noble 
species of composition; and had therefore by implication con¬ 
demned the use of blank verse by Shakspere. But as his 
judgment grew clearer and his taste more refined, he saw cause 
for changing his opinion. Some striking lines in the prologue 
to the tragedy of Aurunyzebe, produced in 1675, mark this 
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point in the progress of his mind. He is inclined, he says, to 
damn his own play,— 

Not that it’s worse than ^\hat before ho writ, 

Rut he has now another taste of wit; 

( And, to confess a truth, tliongh out of time, 

Grows weary of his Iting-loved mistrcs.s, lUiyinc. 

Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound. 

And nature flies l.im like enchanted ground ; 

AViiat verse can do, he li;us performed in this, 

Which he presumes the most correct of his; 

Itut spite of all liis pride, a secret shame 
Irivadist his breast at bluikspeaie’s sacred name : 

An<l wlicn lie hears his goillike Homans rage, 
lie, in a just despair, would <juit tlie stage; 

And to an age le*-s j)olished, more unskilled, 

Poes with disdain the foreiiumt lionoiirs yield. 


.Vurungzebo, the last of the great Mogul enux'rors in India, 
wa.s ' made Ity Drvden,’ write.s I.rf)rd Macaulay {lliatory of Eng- 
laml, eh. xviii.), • the hero of a tragt'dy which would alone 
suffice t<j show huw little the Engli.sh of that ago knew about 
the nvst empire w liieh their gmmieliihlreu were to conquer and 
togotern. The poet’s Mussulman primes make love in the 
style of Amadis, preach about tlu' death of Soemtes, and 
embellish tlieir discour.se with uilusion.s to the mythological 
stories of Ovid. The llrahmintcal nu*tem)>syeliosi.s is repre¬ 
sented as an arti< lo of tlie Mus.sulniau c'lved ; and the Mussul¬ 
man Hultanas burn themselves with their husbands after the 
Jlrahmiiiical fashion. This dmina, once nipturoiisly applauded 
hy crowded theatres, and known l>y heart to tine gentlemen 
and fine ladies, is now forgotten. iUit one noble passage .still 
lives,' and is n'peated by thousaiul.s who know not whence it 
comes.’ 

42. In his no.\t play, All/or Lore, he abandoned rime, and 
never afb-rwards returned to it. The influence of Shakspere 
becomes more and more perceptible in the later plays, particu¬ 
larly in Eon Si‘b(iif(ia» the finest of all Drydeu’s tragedies 

* Act iv. BC. 1 ; the jiaseage runs as fellow.^ :— 

Aur. 'VVlien 1 consider life, ’tis nil a cheat; 

Y«i, fiKilcd wilh hope,men favour tlie deceit 
Tnist on, arid think to-inorrow will repay ; 

To-morrow’s falser tlian the former day 

Lies worse; and, whilo it savs. We shall be blest 

With Some new joys, cuts ofl' what we possest. 

Strange cozenage 1 none would live past yean again, 

Yet all hoi>o pleasure in what yet remain j 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 

» EsFtmcl Book, art, KM, 
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produced in 1690.* Thus the atteiapt to divert the taste of the 
play-going public from British to French and Spanish models 
was renounced by the projector himself, and replaced by a 
steady and continuous effort to raise Shakspere to his just rank 
in the estimation of his countrymen. Dryden’s last play, Lovp. 
Triumphant, a tragi-comedy (1693), like his first, the Wild 
Gallant (1663), was a failure. The State of Innocence (167.1), 
one of his three operas, is an attempt to dramatise and put into 
rime the Paradise Lost. Accoiding to Aubrey, Milton, when 
Dryden applied to him for permission to treat his epic in this 
fashion, replied, rather contemptuously, ‘ Ay, 5 ’ou may tag my 
verses if you will.’ The piece was never acted. Shakspen; 
himself was not sacred from the remodelling hand of Drj'den, 
whom poverty drove to shifts and expedients of all kind.s. Of 
Troilus and Cressida (1679) Scott writes,^ ‘ So far as tliis jday 
is to be considered as an alteration of Shakspere, 1 fear it must 
be allowed that our author has suppressed some of his finest 
poetry, and exaggerated some of his worst faults.’ In fact, 
Dryden is coarser than Shakspere, as Shakspere i.s worse than 
Chaucer— alas parentum, ]>ejor avis, fidit 7tos neqaiores. Yet 
in point of regularity, and i-egard to the unity of plan, llrvden s 
play is an improvement. So in All for Lore (IGTS). a tragedy 
founded on Shakspere’s Anlotig and Ch'opatra, it may !«■ 
deemed an improvement that the action of the play is con¬ 
centrated at Alexandria, whereas Shaksi)ere diffuses it ov<>r 
Italy, Greece, and Egypt. But The Tempest {XWt'l), an altera¬ 
tion of Shakspere’s play made hy Dryden in conjunction with 
Davenant, has no redeeming feature. ‘The effect produced 
by the conjunction of these two powerful minds was, that 
to Shakspere’s monster Caliban is added a sister monster, 
Sycorax; and a woman, who in the original play had never 
seen a man, is in this brought acquainted with a man that hatl 
never seen a woman.’ 

43. Thomas Otway is the author of nine plays, of wliicli six arc 
tragedies and three comcdie.s. The latter are of wiiall account, but 
among the tragedies Cains Marivi, the Orpftan, and Venice I'l'eteirrd* 
hold—especially the last—high rank among English drnn).as. Tlie 
generous, open character of the gallant Pierre, the treachery of JafRcr 
hia friend, and the passionate affection of Uelvidera, supply tragic 
elements which Otway has worked into the texture of his play with no 


* Chief plays of Diyden :—The Indian Emperor, Conquest of Granada, 
AnruuauAe, All for Love, Dm Sebastian, tragedies; the Rival Ijtuiies and the 
Spamsh Friar, tragi-comedies ; Sir Martin Mar-all, An Evening's Love, and 
Mdrrum d la Mode, comedies, 

* Life of Diyden. ® Extract Book, art. 110. 
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ordinary skill. The interest of the piece turns on the concoction and 
discovery of a plot to overthrow the Venetian senate,—a subject which 
was doubtless siip>i;cstcd by the trcmciwlous excitement of the I’opish 
Plot, then (1(181) in the full sninpof its earcer of imposture, janic, 
and judicial murder. One of the characters, Antonio, is made to say, 

‘ I’ll prove there's a plot with a vengeance. . . . That there is a plot, 
surely by tliis time no man that hath eyes or understanding in his head 
will pre.sumo to doubt.’ This wa.s the sort of language then continually 
in tlie montlis of tin- vile, witnesses for the plot and their supixvrters in 
jxirlianaent. 

41. I’oor Hat. Lee, a sadly irregular liver, wrote eleven tragedie.*, 
besides having a considcnible sl;are in two which arc ascribctl to 
])ryden —(Kdijiut and tlie Jjulc /;/' O'lihc. Tlie Iliral Qiieeng and 
Thcodonu* are con.sidered his he.'t pieci s. Addison savs of liim, ‘ Theie 
w.xs none better turned for tragrdy l!)an our autlM'r, if, instead <if 
favouring tlie impetuosity of bis geniu.s. be bad re.siniined it, and kept 
it within jirojs^r Ik.uucIs.’ Thomas Shadwell, ih<’ i.utt of l>iyden’s 
satire as Og in Ahta’om and and again as .MaeKlcckrjoe, 

the ‘true blue Proti'StanI l>oet,’ who .supplanted Pryden Ii'msclf a.spoet- 
laurealc after the lleMilntion, wrote sixo-eii jdats. of wbieh thirteen 
arc comedies. 'J'lie ’i irfiinfo and the JjtnraAthc Mifrhrt long held 
(heir ground on tiie eomie stage. Elkanab Settle, woithlc.ss (iinlc.ss 1 c 
is imicdi Ijelied) both as a m:in and .is a joei. .satiri.sed an Doeg in 
Ahgalain and Arhita/’/itI, wrote liftet n pla\', eliieflv tragedie.s, of wliich 
tile most noted \vas tlie A'lnyitv..* of .Uaricca. ThonuiB D'Rrfey, v.dio 
lived well on into (ho ciglileentli eeniurv, reaelieil, aeeordingto Professor 
Ward, ‘the nadir of liestoration et-imsly.' lie i.rodneed Thr land 
Jluthand (in'C) and .seveial olhereomedWs. tiiid also two tragedies, Thr 
Sicf/r of Mrinphu ami Tho (frccinn Ihroinc, which last eiidswilli a 
blessing on ‘the happy lievolution.' 

I."). John Crowne wrote a trjig^edy of sc riie mark, and a 

comedy nliielt long kt'pt (he stage. Sir Ciiirt/oi/ AVer (1085). The 
humour of tiiis play consists in tlie eoutrast of eliaracter, and bitter 
antagonism, bet w< on Jlr. Hothead, the'J'ury and cliurehinan, and 3Ir. 
Te.stiniony, the Wliig and dissiuiter. Addison says in the Freeholder 
(No. 34) that when he himself .“aw' this ))la.v performed, in 1711, a 
(iinewlicn party feeling tan uiuisuaily high, tlie whole audience ‘very 
gravely rangcil tlumselves into two parties, under Hothead and 
Testimony.’ 

4t). The plays of Mj-.s, Aphra Behn, (iftcen in number, were pub¬ 
lished In 1702. One of them The Jlovndluadf, ar the (lood Old 
is founded on tlie e\entslic(vveonCromwell'.s(le:ith andthe Restoration: 
the Puritans are attacked with connse but vigorous Ftitire. At the en<l 
of the fifth act the ‘ Scotch Oi'iieraP (Monk) rides mughshod over the 
city; tho king is proclaimed; loyal men are wild with joy; Ijtdy 
Ijimbcrt and Lady Hesborough go off with their cavalier lovers ; bon¬ 
fires are lighted in the streets, with spits, Mid rumps roasting on them, 
wliilo the ‘ mobile ’ crowd round Uio fire.s, with jxits, bottles, and 
fiddles. It is no wonder that this play was popular in tho reign of 
Charles II.; nithcr it is strange that a subject so susceptible of dramatic 
treatment, and so sure to excite and interest an audience, was not 
taken up by Dryden and other dramatists of greater mark than Mra. 
Behn. 

47. In comedy a new school arose, of whicli the tone Mid 
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form may certainly be traced to the unrivalled genius of 
Moiifere. The ‘comedy of manners,’ of which Congreve, 
Etherege, and Wycherley wei*e in our present period the chief 
representatives, exhibited, m polished and witty prose, the 
m^es of acting, thinking, and talking, prevalent iu the 
fashionable society of the time. That society was a grossly 
immoral one, and the plays which reflected its image wore no 
less so. Congreve, the most eminent writer of this school, 
produced only five plays, one of which, tlie Moiirniwj Jlnde} 
is a tragedy. His comedies are—the Old Bachelor (1693), the^ 
Double Dealer (1694), Love for Lore (1695), and tlie oj 
the World (1700). 

48. The Mourning Bride (10117) opens with a pa.ssagc of familiar 
sound :— 

Music lias charms to soothe a savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knot(e<l oak. 

The unities are preserved in this play. The elotiiience of over-iu.'istcriiig 
passion is finely rendered in the scene where Ahneria and Osniyn meet 
in the place of tombs. The Old Bachelor took the town by storm ; 
Halifax showered favours on the stripling who liad produced such a 
masterpiece of wit; be appointed Congreve to a place in the rijic 
Office, and to another in the Customs of COO?, a year. Pr. Jobn.son 
winds up a very acute criticism of tliis ]>lay, in which lie shows that 
the knowledge of mankind which it exhibits at tiret sight Is rather ap¬ 
parent than real, with the words, ‘ Yet this gay comedy, when all tbc-sc 
deductions are made, will still remain the work of very jxjwcrful and 
fertile faculties; the dialogue is quick and .sparkling, the incidents 
such as seiste the attention, and the wit so exuberant tljat it "o’er- 
informs its tenement.’’ ’ The Wag of the World failed on the .stage ; 
and yet, in the opinion of Lord Macaulay (Bssagg, ‘ Leigh Hunt'), ‘ the 
hysterical rants of Lady Wishfort, the meeting of Witwould and bis 
brother, the country knight’s conrt.ship and his subsequent revel, and, 
above all, the chase and surrender of Millamont, are superior to any¬ 
thing that is to be found in the whole range of English comedy from 
the civil war downwards.’ Congreve was deeply hurt by the bad 
reception of this play, and wrote no more for the stage. 

49. Sir Seorge Etherege is the author of a once celebrated comedy. 
The Man, of Mode, or Sir I'opUng Flutter, His first play, Tho Comical 
Bevenge, or Lore in a Tub (1C64), recommended him to the intimacy of 
the licentious courtiers of the Re.storation, among whom he came to bo 
known as ‘ Gentle George ’ and ‘ Easy Etherege.' She rconUl if nhc could, 
another comedy, appeared in 1668. 

60. Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (1677) is a disgrace to the man who 
could write it, and the audience that could endure it. It is a perver* 
sion rather than an imitation of Molifere’s Minanthrope, the Innocent 
flirtations of Celimfene being replaced by the coarse wantonness of 
Olivia; while for the eccentric moroseness of Alceste, of which after 
all a love of truth and goodness was the motive, we get the 


> Extract Booh, art. 118. 
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surliness of the -wretch Manly, who is himself capable of all but the 
more sneaking crimes, though he is continually railing at the base¬ 
ness of society. Wycherley’s other plaj's are, Lore iit a Wood (1672), 
The Gentleman Dawing-matter (1673), ami The Country yVife(\&lo). 

51. Towards tlie end of the seventeenth century the immo¬ 
rality of the stage began to l)c thought intolerable. In this 
respect the stage had remained stationary .since the Restora¬ 
tion, while the morals of Engli.sh society had b(ien gradually 
becoming purer. This geiieml feeling found an exponent in 
Jeremy Collier, a non-juring* divitie, who wrote in 1698 his 
Short View of the Imntorality and Profaneyiesg of the Stage.^ 
Both Dryden and Congi-eve were \ igorously assailed in tliis 
work on account of their dramatic misdeed.s. Dryden mag¬ 
nanimously pleaded guilty to the main charge, in the preface 
to his Fables, published in 1700, although he maintaui^ that 
Collier had in many places per\'crted his meaning by his 
glosses, and a as ‘ too much given to horse-play in his raillery.’ 
‘ I will not say,’ he continues, ‘ that the zeal of God's house has 
eaten him up ; but I am sure it has devoured some part of his 
good manners and civility.’ After a time Collier’s attack pro¬ 
duced its effect; the public taste la'came purer; the intellect 
of the country became ashamed of the stage, aiul turned to 
cultivate other brauch«*.s of literature ; and from that time the 
English drama tended downwaixls to that condition of feeble¬ 
ness and inanity which reached its maximum about a hundred 
years later. 


Learning;—Usher; Selden; dale, &o. 

52. The state of learning in England during this TCriod 
was not so high as it has been generally esteemed. ^Iden 
says in his Table Talk —‘Tlie Jesuits and tlie lawyers of 
France, and the Low Country men, have engrossed all learning. 
The rest of tlie world make nothing but homilies.’ He was 
glancing here at the eloquent divines, Andrewes, Hsdl, Taylor, 
&c. There was, indeed, abundance of illuMrative, but Uttle 
productive learning. The divines above mention^, in their 
sermons, ransack for illustrations the whole series of the Greek 
and Liatin authors, and show no slight acquaintance with 
councils and Fatliers ; but they use all this learning merely to 
serve some immediate purpose; they do not diciest or analyse 
it with a view to obtaining from it permanent literary results. 

* That is, one who refused to take the oath of alleffimce to King WilUatn. 

* Extract Book, art. 111. 
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Usher, the Irishman, is the cliief exco]>tioii. James Usher, 
one of the three first matriculated students of Trinity Collepfe, 
Dublin,' upon its opening in 1593, rose to be Prcdesbint pri¬ 
mate of Armagh; but he left Ireland in 1010. and, excusing 
himself on the plea of the social confusion which prevailetl, 
never afterwards returned to it. IIis treatise, /h' EvcJrxlorK m, 
BritayinicaTmm Primordiis, and his celebrated jUiwiles (a 
digest of universal history from the creation to tlie destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus) are M'orks of solid learning and 
research, which even yet are not superseded. Sekh'ii himself 
possessed a great deal of abstrus<‘ learning; jiroliably no 
Englishman ever dived so deep into Kabbinical litei-aturis or 
was so completely at home in certain lu-anclies of antii|uari!in 
research. But he cannot ))e compared witli the great Dutch¬ 
man of the age, Hugo (Jrotius, vlioni he met in contro\er.sv,'^ 
nor with the Spanish Je.suit, Suarez. He wa.s narrower, iiiore 
lawyer-like, and less philosophicai, than citlu r of those t\\(t 
great men. 

53. Among the works of John Selden, wljich were published in 
three volumes folio some years aftei his death, the following are Ihe 
most important~ 

(1) Jani Aiif/!ortnii I'<i<i<'s Alf<r<i (ITilO); an Ensli!.!! transliiiion 
appeared in ICS.'i. This is a .sort of *t'on.stitutionul Jlistorv <if Eng¬ 
land,’ but with .special political obh’cts. r.y. to prove that early Kiighsh 
kings resisted ‘papal usurpation.s,’ and ti> jinslify tlie national rejec¬ 
tion of the Palic law in rcganl to the succession n, the crown. It 
begins with the ‘counterfeit I'.crosus' (uwp, cli. iii. ii 7^), and comes 
down to 1189. 

(2) On Titlcx of Ilonnur This i.s a curious nntii,uaiian in¬ 

vestigation into the origin of the titles of hiuio'ir and dignilv used in 
modern Europe. 

(3) OfTyiha (Ifllfi). Pclden’s object was to sin iw that tithes were 
not due by divine right, but only in \iilue of txprt.ss legal ermetinciit, 
anthori.sing the clergy to demand them. Of cami'i' the f lergy were up 
in arms at a proposition so audacious, and Pclden was coinpcHcd to 
make a formal submission beforethe Court of High (’oinmission. The 
statement which ho read sounds like a retractation, but, when clt>selv' 
scanned, is fouiyl to he only an iulint.'-sion of inojtjjortnneness, coiipUsl 
with an expression of grief for liaving given otfeiice to the court and 
the clergy. 

"fare A«0/?v//i /f (,'niliitm, Jiutti </hn/>}iluim Ifihrrforiim. 
(loiO). A treatise on the law of natme and nations. Lc Clerr, the 


> Usher actively aided in the formation of tlie 'J rliiitv College bihriirv, and 
bis MSS., given after his death to the rollege l.v Cliarlcs 11., i'orin a vnlimtde 
portion of its collections. See his I.tfc liy Aikiii. ' 

* Grotius wrote a bwik tailed Mare lAlirrum, nsficrting the right of free 
fishery in the nurfow km near the English coast, to which Seldtn replied hv 
hia Mare C/auium, denying that right. * 
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first review writer, siys thiit tliis work Is obscure and badly arranged ; 
that Seidell only copies the Rabbins, and scarcely ever reasons at all. 

(5) .1 DiKni'rtiitioii on (1(117), iiepiiriiif' iiiUi the use of the 

Roman law in Britain during the Roman occupation, and its disuse in 
later times. 

Selden had a seal in I’arbanicnl under James, and in the fir.st four 
years of Charles I.; in 1(1 B) he w.is sent to the I.ong Parliament as the 
rcprc.seiitative o£ the Univeisity of O.Kford 

He was imprisoned for sevt-r.d years after KlitO. on account of the 
zeal with which he had esisni'i'd the iiopular si<ie in the dispute.s of 
that year. But by the publication of Marc Cliiiigiim(\tyAo') he regained 
some degree of favour at eoutf. In the Long Parliament lie played 
the part of a nnwlerator, and after the w.ir broke out .seems to have 
retired from active life, llis prtx;i<iu^ library, which is now one of the 
chief ornaments of the Bodleian l.ihr.iry, w.u, near being lost to it; for 
the testy olil baeheloi look offenee at being reipiirLsl by the library 
authorities to give a txmd before taking out on loan some MS. which 
he reopiired, and declared that Oxfonl should have none of hi.s books. 
But his e.xeeutors, to wlioni they were left absolutely, lij'on the Inner 
Temple declining to provide a suitable pl.iCc for their reception, made 
them over to th'- university. 

Seldtm's Tahlc ToU; w.».s pui.lished by hi.s nnmiiuen.sis a few years 
after his death, uliieli oeeurreil in Idol. Tiiis little bo 'k derives great 
interest from the aciileiiess aial i« netratton of the mind whose casual 
or habitual thoughls it ille.sir.ites ' 

aikt. Media val studies tewial much in the '‘-e md half of the century 
to the lah'uiis of Sir Roger Twysden, ei’uior of the Diceni Sorijitorct 
(1(152), and Thoma* Gale, who piiir.isl for the lir.st time, in his Qain- 
ilrciin iSrri jiforrfi (ICi'.il), tlu' Kam'ey iTnonielf, Thomu.s of Ely, and 
many other oii jinal s.mrees of (uir nition.il history. The celebrated 
anti.iuary Sir William Dugdalc piiblishisl m ld.'),"> and following ye.'iisi 
that admirable woik on our old in m.istirii s, Mr no.it icon Anijlicaniim, 
n iw read in lie enlarged ed'tion of Bandiiu 1 \ Ellis. Uo alsj com¬ 
piled The AiiliijHiliif of B’/(/•«• I(d.i/iiA' (Id.ld), the first of the long 
series of our eouiity histone.s. In Aiiijl.a Surra (ICKl), a work unfor¬ 
tunately teeming with bliiiideis and niispiints, the ecelesiologi.'t Henry 
Wharton edited for the first time various works illustrating the history 
of English dioee.ses from the e.mver.'ion of the .Saxoii.s to 1540. 

The English works of Sir Henry Spelman were first published in 
169."), more than fifty years after his death. This noted antiijuary and 
publicist was of an old Norlolk family long ivsident near Lvnn. On 
leaving Cambridge be married and settled in bis own county, where 
he Kjieedily became an iinlliority on all matters of ancient right and 
usage. He left behind him a valuable (ilossnri/, explaining all the 
diflicult words found in llio old laws, andessav .s on Tithes, on Feuds and 
Tcintre.s, on the Ancient (iovernment of I'ingland, on I’arliaiueuls, Ac. 
But the work for whieli alone he is now remeiubered is his Treatise on 
Sacrilege, in which he l udeavonr.s to .show lh.it mo.sl of the familio.s 
whioh hud ])rotited by the plunder of the inoiiasterics had either .since 
died out, or been visited by iill kinds of calamitous and slmuu'ful expt'ri- 
ences. 

William Cave’s Hutor'a J.itrraria (16S8) of ecclesiastical writers, 


* TU tract Iloiihf art. S2. 
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from the Christian era to the 14th century, was long a serviceable l;)Ook 
in spite of much inaccuracy ; it is now superseded by better and fuller 
compilations, 

Fooocke, who was ‘ probably equal to any Oriental scholar whom 
Europe had hitherto produced’ (Ilallain, vol. iii.), did great .service to 
Arabic learning by his translations of the historical and philosophical 
writings of the Saracenic period, especially the Jliaiory of Ahulfaraffim 
(1663). 

54. The names of Gale, Gataker, Potter, and Stanley are 
the most respectable that we can produce in tlie department of 
.scholarship during the remainder of the period. Potter’s notes 
on Lycophron are still valuable ; his Gt'pek A)ituj}nlii‘x, tte., first 
published in 1697, was a text-hook in all British schools for 
nearly a century and a half, having he(u\ .superseded only Vi'ithin 
these few years by the fuller and more critical ti'eatises for 
which German thougiit and cruditiojv have prepared the way. 
Gale’s notes on lani/iliclius, and Court q/’ thfi Crnlilrit 
{the object of the latter is to .show that all heathen learning 
originally came from the Jew.s), though they exhibit varied 
learning, are works of no .service at tlie present day. Stanley 
wrote a Jliatory of rhilonophy (1055), coming down to 
Carneades ; it is biographical juther than critical. The notes 
to his edition of jEschylus were, to a gi'eat extent, ])il]aged 
from foreign critic.s.* Of Bentley, the prince of Engli.sh 
scholars, we shall .speak in the next ehapter. 

Prose Fiction ;—‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ •, Oratory. 

55. In the department of prose iictioii, this perio<l, hut for 
one remarkable work, is absolutely sterile.’’^ In the exciting 
times of Charles I. and tlie Commonwealth, men Avere in too 
eame.st a mood to spend much time in tlic contemplation of 
imaginary scenes and characters. Nor, dui-ing tlie twenty-eight 
years which separated the Revolution from the Restoration, 
had the agitation of society suh.sided sufficiently to admit of 
the formation of a novel-reading public, by wdiich term is 
meant that large class of persons, c“asy in their circumstances, 
but victims to ennui from the tranquillity and unifonnity of 
their daily avoeation.s, wlio seek in fiction tlie excitement which 
the stability of the social .system has banished from their 
actual life. It must be rememliered, also, that the drama was 
the surest road to pojmlarity for an inventive genius up to the 

* Hallarn'e Literature of Kurope, IV. 

•* Mrs. Aplirn I3clm (Oro/mnAo, Agnti de Oaefrn, The 

Fan Jut, «c.), though they must have been written in thi» nerioiJ, did not see 
the light till the next; they were first published in 1723. 
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ond of the centui-y. Hoon aftei^ ards the stage fell into dis¬ 
credit, and the novel immediately appeared, to fill the vswjant 
place. 

One exception, however, to this rule of sterility is to Ije 
found in Bunynu’s celeUrated rUyrinis Proyress. John 
Bunyan, a native of Elstow, near BedfortI, was of obscure 
origin, and was hrouglit up to tlie tnide of a tinker. His 
youth, according to his own ac<-ount, was wiki and vicious; 
hut having been impressed by the .sermon of a Bapti.st preacher, 
at wliicii 1)0 wa.s accidentally' present, he was kxl to enter into 
him.self, and gradually reformed his life. Forsaking the 
Church of England, he joined the Baptists, and l*ecaine a 
preacher among them. When, after tlie Restoration, .severe 
laws were passed ag-.uiist nonconformity, Bunyan, refusing to 
he silenced, was thrown into Bedford g-aol, where he was 
detained twehe years. Here it wa.s that he wrote his famous 
allegory, the object of \%liich is to la'present, under the figure 
of a journey taken by a pilgrim, the course of a Christian’s life 
in his pa.ssiige through tliis world to the workl to come. No 
original \sork in the Engli.sh language has laid a greater circu¬ 
lation than the Pilyrini'x Proyrt'xs, nor heen translated into a 
greater huiuImu' of foreign language.s.‘ Tlie work was first 
puhli.shed complete in 16«'^4 ; Bunyan <lied in 1G88. It is 
needless to desiaihe a book so well known ; but I may remark 
that there .seems a great falling oil' in tlie account of the pil¬ 
grimage of Chrustiiina and her .sons, as coinparetl with that of 
the pilgrimage of Christian. In truth it a]>}^>ears from the 
poetical introdiK ti<(n to the si-coiul part that the good man 
was excited and elated in spirit in no small degree by the ex¬ 
traordinary recejition whieh his Christian had met with ; he 
was con.scious tliat gri'atness ha<l In'en thrust upon him ; and 
one mis.ses accordingly in the second part something of the 
delightful freshness, the naturalness, tho entira unconscious 
devotion of ]i<>art and singlene.s.s of jnirposo, wliich are so con¬ 
spicuous in the first ]iart. But wliat simple, equable, sinew'y 
English the ‘ inspired tinker' writes ! what fulness of the 
Christian doctrine i.s in liiin ! what clear insight into many 
forms of the Christian eharactor ! what thorough underattind- 
ing of a vast variety of temptat ion.s, fleshly and spiritual! 

Of Bunyan’s otlwr work.s, the most important are, ft'rarf ahmHdiitif 
to the Chief of Sinners, a record of Jus own inner life, and 2'he IMy 
liar wade hy King Shaddai upon PiahoJus, . ... or tho Losing and 
Itetahiiig -f MansoiiK 


* Extract Booh. art. 102. 
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56. Under tlie head of Oratory we hud scarcely anything 
deserving of mention. Cromwell’s speeches, with tlieir designed 
ambiguity, their cloudy pietism, their involved, long-winded 
sentences, are hardly readable, in spit(‘ of Mr. Carlyle's editorial 
industry. The speeclies given in Clarendon's History aiv often 
very interesting; but the ditficulty of knowing how much may 
be the author’s own composition detracts from their value. 
Pamphlets issued in shoals from tlie press during all this 
period 

History and BiographyClarendon, Fuller, Milton, Ludlow, 
&c.; Wood’s ‘Athense,’ Pepys, Evelyn, &c. 

.57. In our last notice of hi.storieal writing, it appeared that 
in the first quarter of the century the )>e.st f>f our historians liad 
written on the afl'airs of Turkey aial on the a)icient worlfl. Hut 
as the century wore on, and the sluulow of the civil war l>egan 
to darken the sky, English conteiu])or.irv history became a 
subject of such ab.sorbiugand piv.ssiug interest, that our writei-s 
had no thought to sjjare for that of foreign nation.s and di.stant 
times. Eulh3r, Milton, Ludloa, May, \\’liitlocke, Rushwortli, 
and Clarendon,* be.sides many inba-ioi- writers, wrut(> entirely, 
so far as they were historians at all, English affairs. 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, of an old Wiltshii e family, 
educated at Oxford, sided for some time. aftK-r tlu' meeting of 
the Long Parliament, V ith the party favourable to mo.leiMti' 
reform ; but,Iteing otl'eiuhal aiul alarmed by the \ loleiit language 
of the framers of tlie Ci-and llemoustranee, lie went over to 
the king. From that time lie was one of the ehief advi.sers 
and most tru.sted serv'ants of Charles 1., and, after Jii.s e.\eeu- 
tion, of his .son. At tlie llestoration he was made lyird Chan¬ 
cellor, hut lost favour and was banished in KiOT, dying in 
exile seven yeai’s afterward.s. Of the sivteim books of his 
History, seven were composed before 16 IS, and tiie re.st not 
till after his hanishineiit. The work was for a long time kejit 
Ijack, in aeconhiuce with tlie writer s own desire ; at length, 
ill 1707, The Jlinturji of the Jielo'IUon ond Cieil Wfim in, 
England, to winch 'in lulded on Uixtoricol Vietc of the Stole of 
Ireland, first jiubli.shed by Ids sons, tin* Earls of Clarendon 
and Rocliester. Even then many passages were suj)pi'<'ss**(l, 
as likely to give pain to living persons; but these were all 
restored in the complete edition jiubUshed at Oxford in 1826. 
The history commences in and terirdnat<‘s at the Restora¬ 
tion. The View of the State of Ireland was written with the 
' For some remarks og Clarendon’s Ili'.tory, «ce Ci i(. S'cl. cli. If. § 21. 
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purpose of viiiclicatiiif' the. Duke of tIrmonrVs aflniini.stration 
of the frovpriiineiit of Diat country. Thomas Fuller, a cler^ry- 
man of {xnat wit and orifrinality, wrote a CUnrrh I/iMnrii of 
Britain from the Birth of Jexon (Jhrisf. ontif the Y*or 1G41< ; 
tlii.s work was puliiished in iVlilton'.s IliMorij of Kni/tond 

is >mt a frafinicnl, c.vtendin^ ‘from the first traditional heji^in- 
niiif; to tlie Norman Conquest.’ Ludlow was one of Cromwell's 
eenerals, and siii;ned tin- warrant for Charles I.'s e.xecution ; 
hi.s Meoifiir^, wi'itten during his e\ile in Switzerland, relating, 
for the mo.st ]iart, to e\ents in which he had himself >)een an 
actor, were tinst ])uhlished after his death in ItiOS. John May, 
a lawyer, deserihed the cisil strife, hotli in I’arliament and in 
the field, from the [larliamentarv point of yiew ; his work, puh- 
lished alioiit Itlatt. is de.scrilM-d l.v Hallani as a kind of con¬ 
trast to that of Clarendon. Bulstrode "Whitlocke, one of the 
commissioners of the (treat Seal nmler Cromwell, composed 
some dull, hut in many re.sjie<-ts important, memoirs, which 
were first puhlished in IG-''!.’. RushWOrth 8 /iistorira/ CoHer- 
tionx — n jierfect mine of information a])jM'are<l in IG-iy. Ife 
was a elrn k in the Uou>e of Commons, and ff>r many years was 
in the hahit of fakin,:; notes of ‘sj)ecches and jsassa^es at con- 
ffu'cnees in I’arliament, ami from the kine'.s own mouth what 
he spoke to lioth houses, and was upon the staec continually 
an eye aiul an ear witnevs of the ui-eatest transactions. ’ His 
Collection,s rani;e o\er (In' periinl from lllls to IGtl. 

Lord Herbert's hi-t.iry of The /,i/i aint ilao/ne of Jiinff Ilenry the 
F.Mjhth (KU'J) prc.scats iicnia’.s cliaiactir in a smnewhat favourable 
liclit, eonnectiii}' liis lia'l action.-, rallier willi hi-- times and temptations 
lliaii with viciouMiev-- of (li.spo.si(iim. Lord Oifoni (lIoMce Walpole) in 
hi.s work on llmjot and XoliL' .I rcniaik,--, *0110 cjinnot help 

renrotlin^t tliat a man who found it necs s-'iiry to take up arms against 
( harli'.s 1 . .slniiiUl liavc ]ijdliated Iho cnormilic:. of Henry VIII., in 
ooinparison of whom King {'ImiK'.-- wae an execllent prince.’ 

ilah-r'x Chronicle, l>y Sir liiclitiid Ihiker, long the favourite 
authority on English Hi.story with eonntry gentlemen, was written in 
th*' Fleet Prison, where impecuniosiiy eoinpelled the jtoor knight to 
reside for many years before hix tleath. It wius first published in 1641, 
and originally stopped at 1625. In several successive reprints it was 
continued to 1727. Addison makes Sir Roger do Coverley a diligent 
student of this Chronicle, which ‘.always lay in his hall-window.’ 

58. Of works suhsidiary to history, e.tj. hiojfraphies, personal 
memoirs, diaries, A’c., we meet with a considerable number. 
The most important among them is the well-known Athena 
OxonienacB of Anthony k Wood, a ‘ History' of all the writers 
and bishops educated at Oxford from 1500 to 1695.’ Fuller’s 

^ Wood's 
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biographical work on the IVortJiu’n of Etujlnnd,^ containing 
sketches of aVjout eighteen hundred individuals—among others, 
of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspere—arranged undt^r the several 
counties of England and Wales, appeansl in IGG'i, the year after 
his death. Izaak Walton, better known for his Comyhtn 
Awjler'^ (Kind), wrote Lives of .several eminent Anglican 
divines, including Hooker, Donne, and Sanderson. Lucy Hut- 
chinson left at her death Jfeiin>lrs of Colonel 11 ofchinson, her 
husband, wlio repre.sented Nottingham in the Long Parliaincjit, 
and sat on the Higli Court of Justice which sentenced Charles I. 
to death ; this interesting work was iirst jirinti'd in ISOO. Ijord 
Herbert s ylnto 6 io/ 7 JTy)/i»/ gives us a vivid pictim-, if the author's 
veracity may be trii.sted, of conlenij)orary nianiK'rs ; it breaks 
off suddeidy in 1(121. Peter Heylin, a most \oliuninous 
author, wrote a usc'ful Life, of Archbishop Laud ; it fii’st 
appeared in IGftS. Baxter’s Iieli<]oiir Jia.vferimitr, a curious 
autobiography, confused, howawer, in arrangement and badly 
edited, tinst appeared in IGOG.^ All the matc-rial jiortions iff 
it are given in Ojunc's Life <f lio.rh r. The Diori/ of Samuel 
Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, e.xti'nding ovi>r the years 
1660-1GG9, was first giien to the world in 1S2.’), liating lain 
veiled in its original cipher, till raked out of the MS. repository 
of the Pepysian Library, and deciphered under the superintend¬ 
ence of Lord Braybrook«‘. Andrew Marvell, in his Seonotinhlr 
Arf/iumnf, Ytrintvd in 1G77, thus di.s{)oses of Pe)>ys, wlio was 
then member for the borough of Castle Rising :—‘Castle Rising ; 
Samuel Pcpy.s, once a taylour, then serting man to the- Lord 
Sandwntch, now Secretary to tlie Admiralty, got by pas.scs and 
other illegal waye.s 10,000/.’ H was not Samuel, lioweter, Imt 
his father, who was the tailor. John Evelyn, a cfiuntry gentle 
man, skille-d in the mysteries of jilanting and lamlscajM- gardeii- 
ing, is the author of a Eiori/, first published in ISIS, which, 
among otlier niatte-rs, contiiiiis an iiiteuvstiiig aceouut of the 
great fire of Tiondon, of whicli lie was an eye-witnt's.s.'* The 
Parliamentary diary of Thomas Burton, Jiienii)er for Westmore¬ 
land, first published in 1 S 2 S^ gives slinrt tiottss, wliieh seem to 
ho well and fairly maele, of the- jirineipal spe-e-clie-s which he 
heard in the parliame-tits that met at Westniinste-r be-twe-e-n the' 
years 1656 and 1651). 

Wc have few or no narratives e>f aelvouture, by sea or land, 
to record in connection with thi.s period. A time; of ei\'il war 
concentrates the thoughts and the activity e>f men ujton the-ir 
own country, ju.st as in the systede*, of the heart the hlood all 

> Kxtraet Book, nrt. !)). 

* Kxtraet Bonk, nrt. D8. 


* RpC Crit. Serf, II. 5. 

* Ihid. art. 10 .' 1 . 
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flows fcogpther to tlio vital centre. 3n tranquil times the counter 
movement—tin; diastole—fwjts in, and the energies of many of 
the most stirring and gifted persons in tlie nation are turned 
outwards, and employed over wide and remote areas in the 
search of excitement, or tlie invt-stigation of nature. 


Theology. —Hall, Jeremy Taylor, Bull, Baxter, Penn, &c. 

.')9. Tliis is the Augustan peiiod of ..tnglit'fin fli\inity. If 
we examine the literature of the tontroxi rsy that raged, in this 
as in tlie pnnioiis pcT'iod, lietneen tlie ('liiireh of England and 
the Puritans, n e .shall tind that, if we juit aside the writings of 
iMiltnn, the e}>isro|ialian w liters immeasurahiv txeelled tin ir 
opponents liotli in t.denl and learning. Joseph Hall, Kishop of 
Norwich, conies next for mention in order of time after Pi.-.liop 
,\iidrewe.s, r>v Ids rejily to the paniphlet produced Ly li\e 
Puritan niinislers, who wrot<‘ under tlu' tietitious name of 
‘ Snu'et) miniiis,' ' he <liew upon himself the tieree imectives of 
^lilton. His Miililiitiutix and Chifnii't' I's will he notiet'il in the 
next section. Ejei ted hy the Puritans from the see of Norwich 
in Kihl, he retired to a small estate ivt Higham, where he died 
at ii \ery adxanec'd age in Itiafi. 

(io. William Chillingworth, a native of Oxford, received 
his education at Trinity College in tliul I’niversity, ami wa.s 
eleeti'd a fellow in Kl’JS. Making tlie ai'quaiiit.nice of tlie.Ie.suit 
Fisher, he was i onv ineed hy his arguments, made his snhmission 
to the Roman Cliuixli, and settled at Hoiiav. Isiud, who was 
his godfut her, induced him to return in It'ill ; he lieciime again 
a Protestant, and studying with inteii.se apjilieatioii the (|ue.stions 
iiivolvial in the controver.sy hetween authority and privat<i 
judgment, he prfvdueed in 1G.37 Ids treati.se entitled 7Vit‘ livfi- 
(jum of J'rofi xfotifx a gofr Wojf to So/iotiou. To make tho 
terms of union among Prote.stant Christians as simple and 
comprehensive' as possihle, Chillingworth projio.scd that the 
Apostles’ Creed should ho taken as tho vmivor.sal lia.sis atid 
formula of helief ; whoe-ver accepted that was a (’hristian, and 
heloriged to the Cluirch. He imposed no particular interpn - 
tatioii of this creed, and since it was freely accept<-d hv those 
who denied the divinity of Chri.st, Chillingworth thus brought 
upon himself the suspicion and the charge of Socinianisni. Ho 
signed the thirty-nino Article.s, though witli niucli mi.sgiving, 
and then obtained proferuient in the Esttihli.shed Cluirch ; but 
the tempest of civil war dislodged him, like so many otJiers; 

‘ Sec p. ‘26i, «. 
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and being made prisoner on the surrender of Arundel Castle in 
1644 to the parliamentary forces, he died soon afterwards at 
Chichester. 

61. John Hales, sometimes called ‘the ever memorable,’ 
may be considered as belonging to the same tolerant ‘ Broad 
Church ’ school, which engaged the later convictions of Chilling- 
worth, and the earlier convictions of Taylor. He was educated 
at C. C. C., Oxford, and started in life with Calvini.st opinions, 
but is said to have been converted to Arminian sentiments by 
listening to the debates at the Synod of Dort, in 1018, where he 
was present as chaplain to the Hnglisb ambassador. He used to 
tell his friends that ‘at the well pressing St. John iii. 10, by 
Episcopius [a leading divine at Dort], there lie bid John Calvin 
good night.’ He was a fellow of Etori and Canon of Windsor, 
and his winning manners, the ea.se of his society. Ids ready wit 
and vast knowledge, made him a favourite with the poets and 
courtiers of his day ; .see otite, § Di. In liis .sermons and other 
writings, he avas never weary of inculcating the duty of tole¬ 
rating our neighbour’s honest opiidons, and the uneliaritable- 
ness of inferring that anyone will lose salvation on account of 
any religious belief conscientiously ])eld. His works were 
published in IG.'i'J, three years aftt'r Ids death, under the title 
of Gohhn Jiem'tivi. 

62. Jeremy Taylor, the most elo'iuent of English writers, 
was born at Cunhridge in 161J. Like ne.arly nil the Anglican 
divines of thi.s period, he inclined to the tenets of Arniinius, a 
Dutch theologian who dicsl in 1608, and ovho.^e opinions were 
vehemently anathemati.sed after his dejvth by the Calvinistic 
Synod of Dort. If asked n'hat preci.sely the Ariididans held, one 
might answer, as Morley is said to have done ' ovhen a country 
squire put him the; (juestion, ‘All the best bishopries and 
deaneries in England ; ’—it will be .suflicient, however, to sav 
that Arminianism was a species of Pelagianisin, and arose by 
way of reaction against the predestinarian extravagances of 
the Calvinists. Coleridge gives tlie following graphic account 
of the English ArininiansTowards the clo.se of the reign 
of our first James, and during the period from tlio accession 
of Charles I. to the restoration of his i>roHigate son, there 
arose a party of divines, Arminians (and many of them Latitu- 
dinarians) in their creed, but devotees of the throne and tlie 
altar, soaring High Churchmen and ultra-Royalists. Much as 
I dislike their scheme of doctrine and dete.st their principles of 
government, both in Church and State, I cannot but allow that 
they formed a galaxy of learning and talent, and that among 

1 Clarendon’s Autobiography. 
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tlicin iho Church of Euf'laiid lindB her stars of the first magni¬ 
tude. Instead of regarding the Reformation established under 
Edward VI. as imperfect, they accused tlie Keforniers, some of 
them openly, but all in their private o})inions, of having gone 
too far; and wliile they wei'e willing to keep down (and, if they 
could not reduce him to a jirimacy of honour, to keep out) the 
Pope, . . . tlu'y wei-e zealous to re.store tlie hierarchy, and 
to sub.stitute the authority of tlie Fathers, Canonists, and 
Councils of the first .si.v or .seven centuries, and [some of the] 
later Doctors and Schoolmen, for the names of I.uther, Me- 
lancthon, Pucer, Calvin, and the .systmnatic tlieologians who 
rejected all testimony but that of tlieir llible.’ ' 

G,‘l. Taylor, whose parents were in liumble life, was first 
admitted to a scholarship in Cains College, but aftm wards went 
to Oxford, was admitted (t<l vuiulem, and i lected fellow of All 
Souls, through the influence of Archbi^hop Daud. When the 
war broke out, he was made om“ of the ro_\al chajilain.s, and it 
was at till' reipiesl of Charles 1. that he w iote his first treatise, 
A'jii.iro/wci/ Ass'-rtcil. Tlie line of argument in this treatise 
much resembles that used by Hooker in his .M-\enth bonk, and 
• •y Hall in his Apt.^epm i/ JJiriif U'u/ht. In the appeal to 
antiijuity, in order to find arguments for ejii.senpaey against the 
I'resliyterians, Taylor is cogent and copious : he is also strong 
will'll (§ ;i()) lie comments on the intolerable, nll-embmcing 
strictness of the Preslivterian juri.sdiition, and .says that men 
Would be no better off who should exchange for it the 
lighter yoke of episc<ipal government. Pul when he eonie.s 
to what was the really ' liurning i|ue.sti(>n ’ of his day, the 
enforcement by tlie bisbojes of religions unifoiinity, hi.s woid.s 
read like' a solemn mockery. The jurisdiction of hishops, lie 
say.s, i.s enforced only bv I'xcoininunication and other ihureh 
censures. ‘But yet this internal compuhsoiv, through the 
duty of good pirinees to (Jod, and their favour to the ehuieh, 
■IS assisted by (he secular arm, either supieradding a temporal 
penalty in case of contumacy, or some other wav abetting the 
censures of the eliureh, and it e\ er was so since comiminwealth .4 
wi're Chri.stian.’ 

Tlie war proceeded ; Taylor was ejected from hisliiiugof 
Cppinghani, and, settling in Wales, sujij'orted himself by Ids 
pen and by tuition. He. now wrote, and publi.shed in iC47, 
his £amou.s/liKctmrxe o/ the Ldurty e/’Prop/ics'yiwi/, addii'ssi'il 
to Christojiher Ijord Hatton. Tlie jio.sition of tlie diflVrr'nt 
parties in the civil waj', at the time Avheu this work ajipeartHl, 
goes far to explain the line of arguiiient pursued in it. It was 

■ J.itenuy litmaint, vol. iii, p. 
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after Naseby field, and tlie king was in the liaiids of tlio army; 
the bishops had been banished from tht$r sees, and it seemed 
that the old prelatical jurisdiction, which had been used so 
long for the persecution of nonconformists, was now'gone past 
recovery. The five eventful years since the publication of 
Episcopacy Asserted had produced a marked change in Taylm-’s 
sentiments, and the successful stand made by the persecuted 
had effectually opened his eyes to the beauty of toleration. 
Taking a survey of all religious systems, past and present, he 
concludes that infallibility uowhen' exists on earth, that 
reason, proceeding upon the safest grounds procurable, is tin* 
best judge of controversies that can b(‘ obtained, and that till, 
in exercising their reason, men learn to be unanimous, they 
should boar with one another’s mistakes, lie discovers accor'd- 
ingly that ecclesiastical punishments ought to lx* juirely of a 
piritual nature, and ought not to toucli the la'rson or the 
goods of the offender. The church, he s.ivs(ii la) may proceed 
in restraining false opinions, so far as to ‘(‘on\inc(' by sound 
doctrine, and put to silence by spiritual censures,’ but no 
farther. Moreover, as the result of the dcstructi\c analysis to 
which he has subjected the lustory of I'cligion, la* cmichnh'S 
that, while the belief in some few necessary doctrim-s must 
still be maintained, uidess Christianity is to -vanish altogether 
under the .scalpels of its interpreters, those doctiines must be 
the simple.st, most primitive, and mo.st universally i-eceived 
that can be found. The common basis reejuired, Taylor, 
following ChiI]ing\voi'th, finds in the Apostles' Creed. 

G4. After the Restoration, Taylor was appointed Protest¬ 
ant Bishop of Down. Epi.scopacy was now again dominant, 
and we find Taylor ‘ disclaiming and di.savowing the pi-inciplc 
of toleration,’ and excusing him.self as bc‘st he could for his late 
liberalism. Of his remaining works, the mo.st remarkable arc, 
Of Holy Lii'iny and 0/ Holy Dyiny,^ devoticmal treati.ses, of 
which it is impo.s.siblp not to admire tlie depth of thought, the 
fervour, and the elo(iucnce. The Daclor Duhitatdiam is a 
manual of casuistry, and the (lolden Orore (lOol), a collection 
of prayers and litanies, with an appendi.x containing hymns 
for festivals. Taylor died in 1G67. 

65. The di.scouraged Puritans felt little inclination to renew 
those controversies on church government which events had so 
decisively settled one way; and lH).sides, the great power and 
commanding influence which the Roman ChurcJi progressively 
acquired during the reign of Louis XIV. alarmed all Prote.stant 


* See Crit. Sect. ch. II. § 40, and Extract JSook, art. 97. 
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bodies on this side into an acknowledged but valid alliance 
against the coininon antagoni.st. If Baxter thunderwl from 
the Presbyterian camp, the Anglican bishops and divines were 
not less vigilant, copious, and argumentative. Isaac BarroW 
wrote his learned work on 7Vn; .S'npremmo/; and George Bull, 
not yet a bishoji, .addi'c.ssed to the C'ounte-ss of Newburgh his 
Vindication of the Chnnrh of Emjhind frvhi the Errors of the 
Church of Eoine \ and Bumet, witli an expre.ss controver¬ 
sial intention, publi.shed in IfiT!) and IGHl his Jlistori/ of the 
JicforuKilion, for which he received the thanks of Witii housf'S 
of Parliament. llowe\er,the mo.st remarkable theological works 
of the last quarter of the eenturv were rather directed against 
inlidelity, or at least against opinion.s sub.si.sting on the outer¬ 
most verge of Christianity, than either against Puritani.sin or 
‘ Popei'y.' And these works, as we shall see, form a link of 
tran.sition between the theology of this age ami that of the 
next, that sccnlum ruliona/isticuin, when theology will have to 
defend, not the mere outworks and disj)en.sal)le additions, but 
the very body of the fortress. Hishoj) Bulls Defensio FkLi 
Kiceno' (ItiSr)) is a sy.stematic endeavour to pro\ e, against the 
Arian writers who were mnv lieginning to make a stir both 
abroad and in England, tliat the Chiistiaji writers who lived 
b(*fore the Council of Mice (.v.n. Illl.’)), in spite of occasional 
loo.seness and vagueness <if languagt', held really that very 
doctrine re.specting the Trinity which is atlirmed in the Niceue 
Creed. 'Y\w Judicimu Kcc1csi<r Cutholkur (IGD1) is a work of 
similar scope ; it is to elucidate and set fortli the judgment f)f 
the Church in every age r<*specting Christ's divinity. Bobert 
Nelson, a frimul of Bull s, sent this work in IGDit to the great 
Bo.ssuet, Bishop of Meaux ; and in a phsisant, coi-dial letter of 
thanks, Bo.ssuet, after stating that he desired to ex])res,s not 
his own sense mendy, but that of the French bishops in 
general, of the obligations umler which ‘leDocteur Bullus’ 
had laid the Christiaii world, exjuv.ssed his surprise that .so 
learned and penetrating a mind could fail to reeogni.se the 
claims of the existing Catholic Church to his ivlh'gi.ance. Bull 
replied to these expressions in a short pamphhd ealhsl Corruj,- 
tions <f the Church of Eomc, but Bossuet wa.s dead Ijcfon* it 
was tinished.* Bull also w'rob> Aniiuadccrsions on the works 
of the Enitarian CiillK3rt ('larke, and JIannonia Ajtostolicit 
(1G69), an attempt to re<’onoile tin' passjiges ncspecting justifi¬ 
cation found in the writings of St. Paul and St. Jame.s. 

66 . Touched, jierhaps, by the ungenerous attitude which 

' tjoc The Life of Bixhop Jiuil, by Nelson, 
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the Church, restored by Presbyterian aiii, Judd towards f^aejifed 
aud persecuted nonconformity, after the passing of tlie repres¬ 
sive acts consequent upon the Restoration, tlie pui-er and nobler 
minds yearned for some scheme of comprehension, under which, 
concessions being made on both sides, the greater part of the 
Nonconformists might be brought within tlie ]iale of tlie 
Churcli. Archbishop Leighton, Henry More, llalpli Cud- 
worth, and Bishop Wilkins w«‘re the prineipal men of this 
school; they were called Latitudinarian diviiu's. Leighton, 
son of the unhappy PresbyU'rian who was cruelly nuitilab'd 
by sentence of the Star Chamber in IG‘29, was one of tlu' most 
saintly men that ever gave living and practical jiruof of the 
divine power of Christianity. He was on teiins of the most 
intimate friendship with Bishop Burnet, who iledares, in the 
History of his Otrii Tinirs, that he ‘ reekom'd liis i-arly know¬ 
ledge of him, and long and intimate coniersation with him, 
that continued to his death, for twenty-three years, amongst 
the greatest blessings of his life; for which he knew ht'must 
give account to God in the great day, in a most particular 
manner.’ Leighton’s chief work is (he ('oeo/e-nhon/ on ths 
First Eplstlr of Sf. Pel/'r, which drew foiih the ardent admi¬ 
ration of Coleridge. Of Cudworlh and Moie we shall ]ia\e to 
speak in another place. 

67. Fearsoa is the author of a well-known exposition of 
the Apostles’ Creed (1059). He was a man of xast learning, 
litter, according to Buniet, to lie a divine than a bishoj). His 
Vindication of the authenticity of the Ejiislles of Ignatius is 
a very masterly production. Lightfoot’s Horn' Jfrhraias and 
Harmony of the Four Gospels are works of a ditVerent kind, 
tn these the writer’s jorofound acquaintance with Rabbinical 
literature enables him to throw a Howl of light on the vuriou.s 
Jewish usages and rites current in Palestine at the time of the 
Christian era, and referred to in the New' Testament, as well 
as upon obscure points in the topograjihy. 

08. Two thousand Pnxsliyteriaii ministers wei'i'ejected from 
their parishes in 1062, under the Act of Unifoi'inity. Among 
them the most eminent was Richard Baxter, a \oluminous 
but not very instruetixe writer, excejit where he eonline.s him¬ 
self to themes purely devotional. He is the author of a well- 
known manual of religious meditation. The Saint’s Fverlustiny 
Rest (1649). In the long series of hi.s controversial writings 
occur such titles as A Windiiupsheil for /'open/(1057), The 
Grotiasi Reliyion Discovered (in whicJi he censures Grotiu.s’ 
leanings towards Rome), The Certainly if Christianity ivith- 
out Popery (1.672), Against Revolt to a Foreign Jurisdiction 
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(1691), (tc., &o. Tillotsoii'—no nifun authority—Rays of 
Baxter tliat ‘ he loved to abound in his own sense, could by 
no means be l)rouf,dit ofl’ his own apjirehensions and thoughts, 
but would have them to be the rule and standard for all other 
men.’ 

Sherlock, autlior of a Treatine on Drafh, once wklely fs>pnl,'»r, after 
refusing for some time to take the oiitlis to W ilbain, and losing the 
mastership of the Temple in consequence, came round, moved, il was 
said, by the incessant remonstrances amt reproaches of his wife, to the 
opinion tiiat the new oath was lawful, wrot<‘ 7'/w' ('a»c of Allotfianre to 
Soverrigu 1'ok( n minted (IGOl) in defence of it, and was rewarded rvith 
the rich prefennont of the Deanery of St. Paul's. Soon afterwards ho 
wrote a Vindication of the doctrine of the Tiinity against the Uni¬ 
tarians; in tills tile angry Jacohites saw, or pictended to see, a leaven 
of Tritlici.stie here.sy ; and, in the bitter style of eontrover.sy (x>uiiuon in 
tboso dajs, it was declared to l«- not siirpiiMUe; that Dr. Sherlock 
.should recognise two kings one dc facto, the other i/cyare—since he 
begati by believing in luoie than one tiod. 

Robert South, tlie .stm of a Ijomlou tf.idesman, educated at 
Westmiiistt'r Soliool uiid tlxford, was noted, even before the 
lleytoratiim, for the strong Anglican spirit which made, him 
opjtosi' Dr. Owt'ii, tlie Independent J)ean of Christ Church, 
and insi.st upon using tli(‘ jiro.scrilHnl liturgy of the Church of 
England. ^Vfter the Best oration he was made a Canon of 
Clirist Church, mid his keen, .scornful wit found full employment 
in lashing tlie batlletl Puritans. Once,—preaching at tlie con¬ 
secration of a cha[tcl,—he .said that Ct*d hiul brought in a 
miraculous revolution, nslucing many from ‘tlie head of a 
triumphant reliellion to their old eoiulition of ma.sons, smitli.s, 
and carpenter.s, that in this rapacity they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, tiny had riiincil and defaceil.’ South 
w ,is, howcM-r, a good and conscientious man; and when ap¬ 
pointed rector of l.sli]i by tlie Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
lu' .soon made himself greatly lielovetl there. He took the 
oaths to William at once, as king tic Judo, just as a Seotsman 
might ha\e recognised .Macheth after the murder of Duncan ; 
but he nd'used all oilers of jirefermeiit, and resolutely declined 
to succeed any one of the bi.shops who had lioen deposed as 
non-jurors, South was ne\<M- married. D£ all his works, the 
Scraiinis are much tlu* most striking and characteristic pro¬ 
ductions of his genius. The titles of some of them ai’e, ‘God's 
peculiar regard to places set apart for divine worship,’ ‘ The 

' TilliiKon, who Htcppcil into the place of Siiiieroft an primate, was a Cani- 
briclge iiinii, as vvai to be expeeied ; his father was a clothier, of Sowerby, near 
Halifax ; bis Sermons were once famous ; Itvrua's mother forced the poor boy 
to read them. 
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odious sin of ingratitude/ * Against long extempore prayers/ 
‘Pretence of conscience no excuse for rebellion/ ‘No man 
ever went to heaven wliose heart was not there before.’ 

Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath au<l Wells under James II., 
one of the se^’en bishops .sent to th<' Tower in lOSit, and after¬ 
wards depi'ived for refusing to take the oaths to William, is 
known as the author of a Morning and an Evening Hymn, the 
simple beauty of winch everyone must feel. In the enpi(*s of 
these printed at the end of his prose works (ed. by Bound, 
1838), and extending to fourteen and twels e verses re.spec- 
tively, there are many verbal deviations from the versions 
commonly used, but i\ot such as to affect the sense. Ken also 
wrote An E:rpo!iiiion on the Chtirch Cnhchis)!). 

Humphrey Prideaux, an Oxford man, pul)lished in Ui97 
The True Nulior of Imposture fiiUji disphajed in the, Life of 
Afahomet, with a vindication of the (Jiirislian religion from 
that charge, addressed to tlie Deists. This l)ad been intended 
as part of a larger work, th<“ ‘ History of tiie r-uin of the Eastern 
Church ’ •, but Prideaux says that th(‘ course a liich the late 
Trinitai’ian controversy (that in which Sherlock was accused of 
Tritheism) had taken was emnigh to show him what would 
happen if another dogma, that of the Hypostatic union, on 
which the ancient controversies hinged, were brought uudi'r 
discussion, and that he had tliiwefore refrai)ied from jiroviding 
fuel for the scoffs of the frec-thinker.s. 

George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, began his preach¬ 
ing about 1048, when Puritanism had the u))per hanil. He and 
his followws, since they rejected sacraments and cluu'ch ordi¬ 
nances, preferred the ‘ inw’ard light' tin? )Scriptures as a rule 
of faith, and maintained the unlawfulness of war, were dealt 
with by the Puj'itiuis with great sfsveiity. Fox had )»ut small 
literary talent/ it was therefore left lor Robert Barclay, a 
Scotch convert, to methodise, and preseiit in the most agree¬ 
able form, the doctrines of the new sect. Thi.s he did in hi.s 
Apoloijy for the iriip. Christum Dininili/, us the sunie is Judd 
forth and preached hi/ the peoj/le, called in sco-rn Quakers (1C7C). 
In the dedication to Charles II., Barclay says that God has 
given to Christians the inward light of His Spirit to guide 
them, seeing that Scripture cannot lai such a guide, through 
the uncertainty and fallibility attending its intei-pretation. 

G9. In spite of the political pliancy alleged against liim by 
Lord Macaulay, it may be said that English Prote*stantism has 
seldom appeared in so attractive a light as in the character and 

1 His Journal, continued to the day before liis death, and published by 
Willism Penn in 1694, is, of course, very interesting for wlmt it contsins. 
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career of William Penn. Joining tlie rising sect of the Quakers 
while at Christ Church, this young lJuckinghamshire squire 
steadfastly endured family and social persecution, and fi'cqueut 
imprisonment, for what he deennsl the holiest of causes; and 
became in middle life, through his religious earnestness, con¬ 
viction, and activity, aided by an exuberant How of language, a 
very noteworthy and inlluential jw-rson ; a man who would 
ha\e to be reckoned with. ll(> had for .several years thrown 
himself with chai-acteri.stie «'nergy into the work of colonising 
America, when in l()t<l Charles II., in rc'cognition of the ser¬ 
vices of his father, the Admiral I’enn who took Jamaica, gninted 
to him !ind his lu'irs ‘ that pro\ince lying on the west side of 
the riv(>r Delaware in No»-th America, foi-uierly Ixdonging to 
the Dutch, ami then called (he New Nethi'rlanils.' The king 
changc'd the naim* of the province to /‘I'tinst/h'iniifi. and made 
Penn the absolute propric'tor and governor of it. He visited 
his sjilendid dominion in Iti.S'J, and again in ItiDi*, remaining a 
year or two each tinu'; tiie fruit of tlic.se visits was a JJ/'scrip- 
tion of PeHnmjlntttin. Hut it was in ndigious trt'atises ami 
panqddets that hi.s pen wa.s chielly employed. Among these 
the most important is XoCrons, jVo Crojen, wi'itten in prison.' 
Ilis steady advocacy of tolei-.ition by the State of all ‘but 
tho.se who maintain prinei{>h*s destructive of industry, lidelity, 
justice, and obedience,’ frciiuently brought on him the imputa¬ 
tion of being a concealed Jesuit and emissary of Rome. Other 
ti’acts from hi.s hand ai('—7Vo' (Inot Cojir of Lihr-i'ti/ of Co%i- 
Hfitnict', oiir’i' mot'f’ fii'ifh/ <intl and A liriff 

Ai’coitiil oj till' Jiitt!' ami /‘ro(/i'i‘X)i o/ fJa’ J'l tijih' caiit'd (^auA'i^rs. 
He lived to a g(jod old ag<*, dying in 1 7 IS. 

Thomas lIuTiiet, a Yorkshire man, cvlucatcd at Canibridgc, is the 
author of Tfilurlt Tlieoria S<ier<i, puhli.siasl in I.atin in I6,SJ,:ind in English 
three yeai-H hater. Tlie work is a fanc-iful cosmogony, ivasiving into a 
stiv'iin of wiually rnneiful piuplnvy : it is in four l>ooks, entitled ‘The 
Deluge,’ ‘ I’aradLse,’ ‘Tlie limning of ihetVTald,' and ‘The New Heaven 
and tile New Earth.’ In the hast hook he advocates the Millennium, 
liumet was Master of tlie Charter Hou.*-e. In lOiCJ he publishevl 
ATchcrologUe Philoxojihitvp, mining therelij' his hopes of advancement, 
since in this work lie trcatevl tlm Mosaic account of the full of man as 
an allegor}-. 


Philosophy:—Hobbes, Cudworth, Locke, Harrington, 

Barclay. 


70. Though tlie philosophical teacliing of tlie English Uni¬ 
versities reinained in xtain <juo during tliis period, speculation 
t Kxtrart Booh, art. 107. 
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was eouuuon among cultivated minds, and developed in certain 
branches of inquiry marked and important results. In meta¬ 
physics occur the name of Thomas Hobbes, and the still more 
famous name of John Locke. Political reasoning was earnestly 
followed by Milton, Hobbes, Sidney, Harrington, Filmer, and 
Locke. Essay writing was attempted by Feltham, and more 
successfully by Bishop Hall and Sir Thomas Browne. Ijastly, 
the ‘ new philosophy,’ as it was called in that age, that is, the 
philosophy of experiment, received a stiong impulse tlirough 
the incorporation, in 1602, of the Rojml Society. 

Hobbes, the ‘philosopher of Malmesbury,’ was born in the 
year of the Spanish Armada, and is said to ha\'c owed (he 
nervous timidity of his constitution to the terror with which 
his mother regarded the approach of the invading host. After 
a residence of five years at Oxford, he travelh'd on the Con¬ 
tinent, and made the acquaintance of .several eminent men. 
Returning to England, he de\-oted himself to the careful study 
of the classical historians and poets. 1 le early conceiv'cd a dis¬ 
like to the. democratical or movement pai-ty of that day, and in 
1628 published a translation of Thuri/didi'n, ‘ that the follies of 
the Athenian democnits might be made known to his felloss - 
citizens.’ For the greater portion of his long life, after attain¬ 
ing to manhood, he resided as a tutor or as a frieiid in the family 
of the Earls of Hovonshii'e. The stormy opening of the Ijong 
Parliament in 1640 led him to apjtreheud civil war, from which 
his timid nature instinctively shrank; he accordingly went 
over to France, and took up his abode in Paris. Among his 
philosophical acquaintances there were tlassendi and Father 
Mersenne. TJie former was as great a sceptic as himself; the 
latter, he .say.s,* once when he was dangerously ill, tiled to 
make him a Roman Catholic, hut without tin* least success. 
His political treatise, De Cir>’, was puhli.shed at Paris in 1646. 
The Leviathan, containing his entire philosophical sy.stem,''* 
appeared in IGfil ; the De, Corpore, a physiological work, in 
1655, and the De Hoinine in 1658. At the age of eighty he 
wrote his Behemoth, a hi.story of the civil war, and, about the 
same time, a Latin poem on the ilse and growth of tlie Papal 
power. In his eighty-seventh year he puhlisliod a metrical 
version of the Odi/sse.y, and in the following year one of the 
Iliad’, both, however, are worthless. He died in 1679, being 
then ninety-one years old. 

71. Cndwortn, who has been already mentioned as one of 

* See his curious Latin atilcbiograidiy, prefixed to the edition of liis works 
by Sir W. Molesworth. 

* See Crit, Sect. IL, 45, and Extrael Book, art. 84, 
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the Latitudinarian divines, takes rank among the philosophers 
on account of his InfAledual System of the Universe (167H), a 
work designed to he in three parts, and to refute three several 
doctrines vhioh he rails ‘Fatalisms.' The lirst is that of an 
atheistic fate or neee.ssit}', which, with Lucretiu.s. accounts for 
the material woj-ld hy the fortuitous iiieeting and interaction 
of atoms. The second is that of a divine fate immoral, which 
admits a (lod hut denies Him to he gfx>d or ju.st. The third is 
that of a di\ ine fate moral, which admits (!od to la; good and 
just, and allows (he reality of moral distinctions, hut neverthe¬ 
less considers all human actions as inevitahly concatenated and 
neccssarv. Rut, of these tiiree part-,, (‘inlworth only execut+Tl 
the first, the argument against atheism ; nc\'ertheless, as he 
considered it right always to state the arguments of his ad\ei’- 
sarics fully and in their own words, his ^\nrk is one of unwieldy 
hulk. 

Tho DeLei/ibus ynlnrti of Hr. Itichard t'und»erland appeared 
in 1(372. iVlr. Hallam (IJferitfnre <f Enrojie, iv. .seems to 
regard Ouniherland as the real founder of utilitarianism, say¬ 
ing that he does not base moral ideas on revelation or autho¬ 
rity, nor on the verdict of con.science, hut tests their soundness 
hy their tendency to promote the eonnnnn <jo<nl. He proceeds 
to analy.se the woi'k at cou.siderai)lc length. Cuml>erland’s 
standpoint seems to resenihle that of Pullendorf, who.se great 
work ‘t)n the. Law of Nature and of Nations’ nppt'ared the 
same year. 

72. Few names occur in (he hi.-,torv of our liteniture which 
are more noteworthy than that of John Locke, la'cause tlmre 
are few writers to who.se iiiHuence imporhint changes or ad¬ 
vances in general opinion upon di\ers important questions can 
he so certainly and directly attrihuted. Jlis political doctrines 
have Ijeen persistently carried into practice hyhi.s own country 
ever since Ids death, and n'cently hy other countries also ; and 
the results liav'e—to outward appenmnee, at least—been singu¬ 
larly encouraging. Ry his famous Essny on Oui Ilnnutn Under- 
standiny, he eftectually checked the tendency to waste the 
efforts of the ndnd in sterile metapliysical di.scu.s-sions, and 
opened out a track of in(|uiry which the human mind has 
earnestly prosecuted ever since, with ever-incn'asing contidenco 
in the soundness of the luethoil, considered as a testing pro¬ 
cess, applicable to matters of fact. Lastly, his Treatise on 
Ednention, from which Rousseau is said to have largely bor¬ 
rowed in his Emile, contains the first suggestion of a lai^ 
number of those improvements, both in the theory and practice 
of education, which the present age has seen effected. 
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Locke resided for loany years after lea\'iiig Oxford in the 
house of his patron and friend, Lord Shafteshury, the Achito- 
phel of Dryden’s satire, whose character the poet portrayed in 
those famous lines,— 

Restless, nntixefl in principles and place, 

In power unplcased, impatient of disyraee ; 

A fiery soul, which, working; out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-infornicd the tenement of clay.’ 

Sharing the Wliig opinions of liis jiatron, Ijoi'ke eanii' in 
also for his full share of the enmity of the Court, which evmi 
demanded, in 1G8.1, liis extradition from the Stale.s-Ceneral of 
Holland, to whii'h country he had followed Shafteshury .aftt r 
his di.sgrace in 1GS2. Hi.s friends, howeeer, concealed him, 
and Locke h;ul the .sati.sfaction of n-turning to England in tlu' 
fleet of the conquering'William of tlrange. Strange that of 
the two gi'catest literary Engli.shmen of that day—John Ijocke 
and John Drydiui—tlie re.semldance of w lio.se portraits must 
have struck nuiny an oh.s<‘r\er, the one sliould date hi.s per.sonal 
advancement and the triumjih of tlie cause to wltieh h(' ad¬ 
hered from the .same event wliieh hronght dismis.sal, ruin, and 
liumiliation to the other! 

73. Locke’s own a<-count of the origin of tlie fJsuni/ is in¬ 
teresting. In the prefatory Ejd.slle to the Header, he says: 

‘ Were it fit to trouhle thee with the liistory of this K.s.say, 1 
should t<dl tlu'e tliat fire or six frimids, meetingat iny cliauiher, 
and discoursing on a subject very remrde from this, found 
themselves quickly at a .stand l>y the difliculties that ro.se on 
every .side. After \vc had a while jiu/./,led ourselves, without 
coming any nearer a re.solution of those doubts wliich pm- 
plexed u.s, it came into my thoughts that we took a wrong 
course; and that, before we set our.selvi's upon inquiries of 
that nature, it was nece.ssary to examine our own abilitie.s, and 
see what objects our understandings were, or were not, fitted 
to deal with. This 1 propo.sed to the <-ompany, who all readily 
aissentcd ; and tliereupon it was agreed that this .should lie our 
first inquiry. Souh' ha.sf.y and iimligesteil thouglits on a suh- 
ject I had never before considered, w Inch 1 set down against 
our next meeting, gave the first entrance into this discourse ; 
which, having been thus liegun by chance, was continued by 
intreaty ; written by incoherent parcels; ami, after long in¬ 
tervals of neglect, resumed again, as my humour or occasions 
permitted ; and at last, in a retirement where an attendance 

^ Absaiom and Achifophel, part i. 
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on my health ga\o iiio leisure, it was )>rought into that order 
thou now wjest it/ 

The Esmy roncfruiny H»uwti Un'lcrulandintj is dividetl 
into four books.' J n the lir.st, Ijoeke, leaning towartls the tenets 
of thePeripateties in earlier, and the materialists in later tinie.s, 
endeavoured to di.sj)ro\ o the theory of innate ideas or principles. 
No knowledge, he maintains, i.s at any time po.s.se.ssed by the 
lunnan intellect that did not come to it through the seri.ses ; 
yiihil ill iritidh'rtii quod tioii jirin.-i In .srnsii. I/cibnitz is fuiid to 
have completed, and at the s;ime time jiartially overturned, the 
aphorism, by adding tin* w*irds ‘jmiftr inh Ih'rlmn ipt^tnn ’ (ex¬ 
cept the intellect itself); tlu' measures and forms fif which are 
inlicrent in its constitution, ami could not have been .sujtplicd 
to it through the .senses. In the .second book Ixa’ke gives hi.s 
own theory of ideas, slnoving how they are sim])le or complex, 
dt'rived from .sen.sjition or rellection, or both, and so on. The 
third book treats of Words, or Language in ■'(meral, as the in¬ 
strument of the understiinding. The fourth l>ook is concerning 
Knowledge and Ojiinion. The tenth chaj>ter of tliis bof>k is 
devot<-d to the jvroof of the proposition that ‘ \v(‘ are capable 
of knowing certainly that there is a tiorl,’ 

71. The order in which l.rf)cke’.s ])rincii)al works appeared 
wa.s a.s follows :—hi.s first Ldlor on Tolrnition was j)ubli.shed 
in Ifolland in KINS ; the on thr Jlmnnn I'lidfrutnndhi;/ 

appeared in KISO : the two 7’/wd}s/‘/t on (lovirnnont in 1090,' 
th(‘, Thonqlitii upon Kdnrotioii in 1093 ; and the treati.se on the 
Jienwnnhlfnesn of Vhrlstwitihf in 109.'>. IK* di<st unmarried 
at the house of hi.s fiiend, Sir Francis Ma.sham, in E.s.se.\, in 
the year 1701. 

7.'^!. Many remarkable works on political .science a)>}K‘anHl 
in this agitated ))erioil. Speaking genenilly, these works ivpixi- 
sent the opinions of live jKirties ; cavalier Tories, and )thilo- 
sophical Tories ; Puritan Whigs, and (Vmstitutional Whigs ; 
and philo.sophical or j>ra<*tical Itejmblicans. Sir Robert 
Filmer, author of the l\itnurrh<\^ in which the doctrine of 
‘the, right divine of kings to govern wrong’wa.s push(*d to 
its extreme, was the chief writer of tin* first [larty ; Ifoblx's 
representod the .second ; Milton the third ; Ix)cke the fourth ; 
Harrington and Algeoion Sidney the fifth. Milton’s chief 
political treatises an*, the Tenure of Kituje ami Maifietmlen 
(1649),“ and The rendu and easy Way to entablUh n fm Coni- 
monii'eidth (1600). Harringftoa’s Oceana, the name by which 
he designates England, as his imagination painKul her after 

J Extract Eooh, art. Wr>. * .Se« Cn't. Serf. II., 47. 

“ bee above, § 23. 
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being regenerated by republicanism, was published in 1656. 
The Protector’s govenuiient at first refused to allow it to 
appear, but Cromwell, at the request of his fa\ ourite daughter, 
Elizabeth, gave his consent to the publication, coupled, how¬ 
ever, with the dry remark that ‘ what he had won by the 
sword he should not sufler himself to be sciibbled ovit of.’ In 
his travels Harrington liad visited Venice, and thought the 
government of that republic tlie be.st and wisest in the world. 
The leading idea in the Oceana is, that ‘ empire follows the. 
balance of property.’ Tin* late war, lie thought, was chietly 
attributable, neither to the encroachments of the king nor to 
the factious conduct of the people, but to a slow and silent 
change which had taken place in the balaiice of ju’operty in 
England, rendering tlie, lower gentry and the trading classes 
relatively wealthier, and therefore more indiiential, than in 
previous centuric.s. 

Algernon Sidney, in his Discoarticx on (U>rernntrnt ' (first 
published in 1699, sixteen years after his execution), sets liim- 
self to refute the Avork of Filmer. The key-note of the e.ssay 
is in the sentence, ‘ God leaves to man the choice of forms in 
government.’ The style is earnest and clear, but somewhat 
too diffuse. ‘ Sidney does not condemn a limited jnonarchy 
like the English, but his pai’tiality is for a form of republic 
which would bo deeme<l too aristocratic for our poj>ular 
theories.’ (Hallam, iv. 202.) 

Ben Jonson’s Discoteriex, one. of his latest Avorks, are for 
the most part detached passages,—jottings from his common¬ 
place book,—but they contain some interesting pages of criti¬ 
cism. What he says of Shakspere is, in the main, generous and 
discerning ; he censures, hoAvever, wliat lie considers his too 
facile exuberance,—that unreAised production AAdnch made 
Pope say (erroneously),— 

And fluent Sliak.spere ne’er elFaced a line ; 

but declares that he ‘ honours Ids tnemory, oji this side idola¬ 
try, as much as any.’ 

Jolm Earle, an Oxford man, i.s the aullior of Microcotmographie, or 
a Peece of the world dittcorered, in litwyee and Charactere, The title 
was suggested by the Microco»mi>» (1622) of Heylin, a treatise cn 
geography; but Earle takes the wonl as it has been often applied to 
man and his attributes, and gives ns a series of • characters ’ in imita¬ 
tion of Overbur}'. There were fifty-four articles in the first edition ; 
tAventy-four were afterwards added. No. 10 is a melancholy picture of 
a compromising Catholic in those days, going to church once a month 


1 Esetraet Book, art. 100. 
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‘ to keep off the churchwarden ’; ‘ his wife more zealous thah he and 
therefore more costly ' ; and he bates her in tyres wlrat she stands him 
in religion. Hut we leave him hatching plots against the State, and 
expecting Spinolu.’ Karle was matle Dean of Westminster and Bishop 
of Worcester after the Itcstoration, 

Bishop Hall’s ('hmactrrs of Virttnn ami Vires is a work of the same 
kind. It is in two liooks, one on eleven virliujus, the other on tifteen 
vicious characters. This kind of writing was thought at the time to be 
at once attrai'tive and morally edifying. (Sec the tditicn of Bishop 
Hall’s works in twelve tolumes; Oxford, 1837.) 

A contemporary biograjjher .saj.s of James Howell tV.at he wrote 
above forty works, ‘ useful to alt posterity ’; but po.slei ity has declined 
to make mucli use of tlicm. His Iiutructima for i'orrrinc Tranll 
(1642) are meanly written and without liveline.‘-s. In virtue of his 
Einsctolfc Ifo-Eliiiiirr (161.'>) be has been called the tirsl of Ei'gli«li 
loftcr-writeis; but one letter of llargaiel I’n'ton’'. is wolth the v hole 
collection. 


7C. Th(‘ Ijiitin rottianeo of Ari/mis (ICliL’), by John 
Barclay, a Scottish Catholic, v'outain.s sevei'.i! clmjtters wliicli 
have a political lit'ariiig, and are inletidod to rccoinineud con- 
Ktitutional limited govtu-nmenf. The .story i.s partially alle¬ 
gorical, and shadow.s forth the eourse of events in France 
during the last jenrs of Henry HI, The Littinity of this work 
is prai.sed wannly hy Coleridge, and more tempetately hy 
Hallam. 


Essay Writing' and Miscellaneous Subjects : —Hall, Feltham, 
Browne : Criticism ; Bryden, Bymer, Philips. 

77. The examples of Baeon and Burton were followed hy 
several gifted men in this {HTiml, who j>referrfHl jotting down 
detached tlioughts on a variety of suhject.s, making, as it were, 
‘Guesses at Truth ’ in a variety of directions, to the labour of 
eoncentrating their faculties up.on a single intellectual enter¬ 
prise. T)iu.s Bi.shop Hall wrote, in the early j art of tlie 
eentury, Three Crnliieies nf'.We<fi(<)(it>iisi.m! I on-,-., vaeh ccuiturv 
eontaiiiing a hundred sliort ess;iys tu- ] aj crs.- Keltbam’s 
JirsolroH ('rosoho,' in the .sen.se of '.solution i.f a problem’), 
pmhlished in 1(5.‘$7, is a work of the sann* kiml. 

78. From the tierce semi jHvlitical Christianity of the Puri¬ 
tans, and the oHicial hi.storieal Cliristianity of the Churchmen, 
it is refreshing to turn to the philo.Aopliical and genial system 
of faith confessed in tlie Reliyut Medici of the good Sir Thomas 
Browne.® Browne was a mystic and an idealist ; he loved to 
plunge into tlie abysses of some vast thought, such us the 
Divine wisdom or tlm Divine eternity, and pursue its mazes 

‘ On account <if the I'inca iinposeil for uon-«ltendaneo at church. 

* Extract JBtoth ,grt. TO. * Ibid, art, 86. 
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until he "was forced to cry an ‘ O altitude! ’ and instead of 
being tempted to materialism by the necessary in\ estigations 
of his profession—investigations which he evidently pursued 
with keen zest and in perfect steadiness of judgment—he re¬ 
garded all the secondaiy laws which he discovered, or beheld 
in operation, as illustrations of the regular government of the 
Power, whose personality, and disengaged freedom, and supre¬ 
macy over the laws through which lie ordinarily works, were 
to him antecedent truths of conscience and reason. The 
Relujia Medici, which had already appeared in a surreptitious 
and unauthorised form, was first jaiblished by its author in 
1G43. In the iir.st few page.s, his tenderness and charity 
towards the Roman (/'hureh, and his genial and innate 
repugnance to the sjfirit of Puritanic bitterness, are made 
apparent. ‘ We ha\'e reformed from tln'in,’ he says, ‘ not against 
them.’ Ilis own temper, he admits, inclim's him to the use of 
form and ceremonial in devotion. ‘ I am. I confess, natiinilly 
inclined to that \\hich misguided zeal t('rms superstition.' ‘ 1 
could never hear the Ave Mary bell without an elevation.’ 
On the whole, he finds that no church ‘ .sc|uares unto his con¬ 
science ’ so well in eveiy respect as tli(> Church of England, 
whose Articles ho thoroughly embrace.s, while following his 
own reason where she and the Scriptuie are sihmt. Though 
at pi’esent free, as he allege.s, from the taint of any heretical 
opinion, he entertained in his youth various singular tenets, 
among which were, the death of the soul together with the 
body, until the resurrection of both at tin* day of judgment ; 
the ultimate universal restoration of all men, as held by 
Origen ; and the proj>riety of praye) s for the dead. Rut In* 
declares tliat there was never a time when he found it difficult 
to believe a doctrine merely because it transcended and con¬ 
founded his reasoji. ‘Methinks there be not inipossiliilitie.s 
enough in leligion for an active faith,’ lie can answer all 
objections with the maxim of Tertullian, Cerluni est quia ii/t- 
possibiJe est, and is glad that he did not li\e in the age of 
miracles, w hen faith would have been thrust upon him almost 
without any merit of his own. Jle collects (§§ 15-19) his 
divinity from two books—the Bible and Nature. Yf-t he is 
not disposed so to deem or speak of Nature as to ^ ('il la'liind 
her the immanence and necessai 7 action of God in all her phe¬ 
nomena. ‘Nature is the art of Gotl.’ Again, lie Avill not, 
with the vulgar, ascribe any real power to chance or fortune ; 
‘ it is we that are blind, not fortune ; ’ which i.s but another 
name for the settled and predetermined evolutions of visible 
effects from causes the knowledge of which is inaccessible to 
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US. He could himself (§ 21) produce a long list of ditiiculties 
and objections in the way of faith, many f)f whi(-h were never 
before started. But if tlte.se objections breed, at any time, 
doubts in his mind, he combats such misgi\ ing.4, ‘ not in a 
martial po.sture, but on his knees.’ 

From this de.scription of the contents of the first few .sec¬ 
tions, the reader may form .some notimi of the peculiar and 
most original vein of thouglit which I'uns through the book. 
As the first pait treats of faith, so the s<‘cnnd gives the author's 
meditations on the ^•irtue of eharit.y. A dr'lightful ii-onical 
humour breaks out occasionally, as in the ad\ice which he 
gives to those who <lesir<“ to lx- strengthened in their own 
opinions. ‘ When we desire to be inforiiir'd, ’ti.s good to con- 
te.st with men abene oursels'cs; Imt to confirm and establish 
our opinions, ’tis l)est to argue with judgments i)elow our own, 
that the frecpient spoils and \i<-loj'ies <.vcr their reasons may 
settle in ourselves an esteem and continued ojiinion (»f our 
own.’ 

The treatise on vulgar errors, Ejiulnuictt, is 

an amusing examination of a great number of popular customs 
and received explanations, which, after holding tlieir ground 
for ages, during the long night of sei<‘nee and philosoph\, 
wei-e now breaking down on all sides under tin; attacks of the 
enfranchised intellect, y/n- o/'Ci/nis is an ab.struse 

(lis.sertation on the wonderful \irtiie and significance of the 
quincunciul form. This is m<‘re mystieisni, and of no more 
value than the dreams of the Fythagorcans as to the \irtuc of 
particular numbers. 

79. Among miscellanettii.s writings, tlje Sj/fni of John 
Evelyn deserves a prominent place. If is a ' Ibscoui'se of 
Forest Trees, and llie propagation of timJier in his Majesty’s 
dominions,’ and was originally read befovt' the Royal tsociety 
in 1602. The parliamentary gi-antecs of royalist estates, 
feeling their tenure insecure, liad made enonnous waste of the 
timber on them, cutting dowm and soiling in all parts of the 
country. Thus, at the Restoration, there was an alarming 
dearth of good timber for ship building; and vet the preserva¬ 
tion and inorea.se of the fleet wei'o matters of prime necessity. 
The Admiralty consulted with the King, who refernHl the 
matter to the Royal Seviety, and K\t>lyn’,s treatisi* was tho 
result. It was tho linst book printed by order of the Society. 
Evelyn was a great planter hitnself, and his successors at 
Wotton, Ins estate in Surrey, have to this day religiously 
observed his precepts. The publication of the jS'y/w (1664) 
led to an immense development of plant i)ig all over England. 
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Another interesting tract, from the same hand, entitled 
An Apology for the Royal Party, in the form of a ‘ Letter to a 
person of the late Ooimccl of State,’ was written in Novemhcr, 
1059. This was a bold action, for to speak for the King had 
Ijecn prohibited. The indignant vehemence of eloquent invec¬ 
tive against the whole Puritan party, Presljyterians, Indepen¬ 
dents, Quakers, and all, is surprising in the gentle and polished 
Evelyn. 

Among the pamphlets of the time, tlio teri-il>lo energy of destroying 
hate has given a certain notoriety to tlie ‘ Killing no Murder 'of Colonel 
Titus. This ultra-Republican, the Nihilist of the .seventeenfh century, 
thus addresses Cromwell‘To your highne.ss ju'tly belongs the lionour 
of dying for the people ; and it cannot choose but be an unspeakable 
consolation to you in the last moments of your life to consider with 
how much benefit to the world \'Ou .'ire likely to leave it. It is tlieii 
only, my lord, the titles you usurp will lie yours. You will then tie, 
indeed, the deliverer of your country, and free it from bondage littli> 
inferior to that from which Mose.s <lelivercd liis.’ Tlie writer .says tliat 
the true remedy against a tj’rant is ‘Kliud's dagger’; and that 
assassination is better than an open attack; for it is clearly unreason¬ 
able to hold that ‘it would bo lawful for rne to destroy a tyrant )ciih 
hazard, blood, and confusion, but not ivithout.' 

79a. Drj’den’.s Essay oh Dramatic Poesy (IfiGS) is tlic first 
sample of really valuable literary critici,sm tliat wo )io.s.scs.s. 
The striking and graphic exordium' brings four litenivy fritmcls 
naturally together, iJorset (Eugeniu.s), Sir 11. Howard (Crites), 
Sir Cliarles Sedley (Lisideius), and Drydeu (Neiuidev); a con¬ 
versation among tliem on poetry and the drama arises no l»\s.s 
naturally; and when their boat lands tbem at ‘Somerset 
stairs ’ in the evening, we have listened to the vigorous asser¬ 
tion by Lisideius of the superiority of the French stage in all 
tilings, to the vindication by Critos of the claims of lilank 
verse, and to the (jualined a.ssertion l>y Neander of the sujierior 
advantages of ritne. In the argument of the latter oecurs a 
noble passage on Sliaksperc. In woixl.s, Dryden ranks Pen 
Jonson almost on a level with Shak.spere; lait when we read 
his deliberate critical estimate of each, it is manifest that ho 
is as fully alive to the un.approached elevation of Shakspere as 
we are at the pre.sont day. 

Edward Philips, whose mother wms Milton’s sister, composed, 
besides many other w'orks, a Theatnim Poetuntm AngVwuwn-um, or a 
‘ Complete Collection of the poets ... of all ages’ (lOSOy Ilallam thought 
meanly of this production; yet llio notices of some of the poets, e.g. 
Shakspere and Spenser, are not without interest. Pliilips al.so wrote a 
Life of John Milton (1(W4). 


t Extract B<ok, art. 101, 
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Oerard langbaine, of University College, Oxford, is the earliest of our 
dramatic historians. His work, entitle<l An Account of the Englith 
Dramatich Poett, was published in 16ftl. 

Thomas Eymer wrote two critical treatises, The Tragcdiet of the laff 
Age comidered and crawined by the Practice of the Andcntt (1678), and 
A Short View of Tragedy, . . ■ n-ith eomeIlejiection* on Shahe»pear 
Rymcr is severe upon the modems, but his strokes are feeble. He wa.s 
better employed in the next age m editing the great compilation of 
public documents and State jiaj>crs of all kinrla known as ‘ Bymer’s 
Fcedcra.’ 


Physical Science. 

80. The present Koyal .'^oeiety, incorporated with a view to 
the promotion of jdiy.sieal science in 1GG2, arose out of some 
Kcieutific meetings held at Oxford in tlie rooms of Dr. \\ ilkins,' 
the President of Wadham College. Tlrf'y soon had the honour 
of numbering among their fellows the great Newton, some of 
whose principal discoveries were first made known to the world 
in their Proceedings. Newton was wlucated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; in the chapel of which society may he .seen a noble 
statue of him by Roubiliac, with the in.scviption, ‘ Qui genus 
humanurn ingenio superavit.’ A History of the Poyol Society. 
by Thomas Sprat, aRerwards Rishop of Rochester, appear^ 
in 1667. 

Isaac Hewton, the son of a Lincolndiiie \eoman, distinguishetl him¬ 
self at Cambridge ^oon after the Re.-toralion by bis extraordinary 
mathcni.itica! ability. In 1086 he gave to tlie world his theory of 
univensal gravitation in the Philoso/diitr .XtitHralis ]*rincipia Mathe- 
matica, comnionly called ‘ Sevvton''' l’rinci])ia.’ His Treatise on Optics, 
being a theory of light :in<l colours, tirst apivcared in 1704. In the 
quarto edition of lii- woiks, edited by llor-^ley (1779-85), the fifth 
volume contains his iu)n-s<-ientilic. writings. 'Die chief of these arc. 
The Chromilogij of Aii-ient Kingdoms timcndrd, iiivX Ohserrations upon the 
Prophecies •, in (Ijis last work arc many curious and fanciful interpre¬ 
tations, and accounts of imagined fullilincnt.s. He also wrote ‘An 
Historical Account of two notable Corruptions of Scripture,' referring 
to thepn.ss.'igc on tnc three heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7), and that 
hegiiining cfs ^(parepderi in 1 Tim. iii. 16. His Letters (to Oldenburg, 
Huj'gen.s, Ac.) arc admiralilc for their force, clearness, and sagttcily. 

In the previous generation, Thoma* Lydiat, fellow of New' College, 
Oxford, an astronomer, laid published a Preetectio Astronomica (1605), 
and addressed to Savilo an Kpistala Astrouo'mien (1621) on the mcasarc- 


' .Tolm Wilkins, CrumweU's lirellier-in-l«vv, was an upright, eourag»>ous, 
humitne man; very intelligent and iuquiriiig. He w.rs warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and nfterwartla master of Trinity, Cambridge. In hia 
Discovers of a iVew World he siHScolated on the pJt.ssihilitv "f the moon’s 
being inhabited, and of hnman beings making their waj’ thither. lie also wrote 
propounding a PhUosophiral Language. (Uallain, iv.) 
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ment of the solar year. Johnson names him in the Vanity of Human 
WUiheis as an example of struggling and ill-rewarded genius. 

Sir Kenelm Bigby, son of the Everard Digby who was executed for his 
shai’e in the Gunpowder Plot, was brought up a I’rotestant, but returned 
when giwvn to manJrood to the religion of liis father. After suffering 
imprisonment and exile in the ciiasc of Charles I., ho was allowed to 
return to England by the Protector, with whom he came to bo on inti¬ 
mate terms. He is the author of a Treatise on the. Xature, of liodic* 
(cir. 1645), a Conferenee. about a Choice, of lleliyion (1638), a fanciful 
tract On the Cure of Wounds hy the Povder of Sympathy (1658), and 
many other works. (^Piicyetojxrdia Pritaunieii.) 

80«i. A few w'ords must be given to some minor writers who have not 
found a place in our classitication.s. Thomas Eilligrew, the son of a 
Middlesex baronet, was from early life attached to the Stuart court; 
there is frequent mention of him in Pepys’ Diary. Italian opera w'as 
first domiciled in London through his instnimentality. He wrote several 
comedies and tragi-comcdics, printed in ful. in 1664, and now forgotten. 
Sir George Uaokenzie, whom Drjdcn calls in his ICtsay on Satire ‘ that 
noble wit of Scotland,’ was a staunch loyali.st. James II. could not 
bring him into his plans for .a toleration of the Scotch Catiiolics ; 
nevertheless ho stood up alone in the convent ion parliamontat Edinburgh 
to oppose the resolution that the king had forfeited hi.s crown, lie 
wrote poetry and several moral es.says, one on the advantages of Solitude 
as compared tvith Public Employment (1664); to this Evelyn w'rote an 
answer. Ilallam calls his essays ‘ empty and diffuse ’; but this is rather 
hard measure. At any rate he seems to have been the first Scotchman 
who attained to a decent prose style. His Menmrs of the Affairs of 
Scotland from the Restoration were first jjrinted in 1831. The poems of 
John Fomfret appeared in 1699. ‘Perhaps’ says .lohnson, ‘no compo¬ 
sition in our language has been oftencr perused tlwn Pomfret’.s Choice.' 
Yet The Choice to modern notions is a pix)r and commonplace! p»em. 
Its quality may be judged by the opening lines:— 

I’d have a clear and competent estate, 

Til,at I might live genteelly, hut not great ; 

As much as I could moelerately spend ; 

A little more sometimes t’ oblige a friend. 

Roger L’Estrange is the author of the spirited ballad ‘ Loyalty Con¬ 
fined.’ He was an indefatigable pamphleteer, and holds a high place 
among the patriarchs of journalism, having s<‘t up ‘ The News ’ and ‘ The 
Intelligencer ’ in 1663, and ‘ The Obwrvator ’ini 67ft. • He lived to a great 
age, and was eighty years old when he wa.s arrested (1696) on a charge of 
plotting against 'William’s government. 
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CHAPTCR V, 

hI<;ilTKKNTH CENTinV. 

1. We will (oiniiK'iice, tts ill tlic l.ist pi^timl, with a brief 
Miiiimary of the political history. 

The opeuiii" of the century hehelil the firm estahli.sliment 
of the state of things brought in at the l-{evolution of 16S8, 
by the jiassing of tin- Act of Settlement, limiting the succes¬ 
sion to the crown to Sophia, wife of tlu‘ elector of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being Prote.stants. I’jion the fU'ccs- 
sion of Anne in 1702, a Tory luinistry came into power for a 
short time. But its principal inenilier—the able and unprin¬ 
cipled Ciodolpliin—passed over to the Whigs, and it was W^hig 
policy which engaged the nation in the ■war of the Spanish 
succession. IMarlborough, the great Whig general, was closely 
connected with CJodolphin by marriage. Everyone has heanl 
of the victories of Blenlnnni, Raniillie.s, and Oudenarde. The 
Whig ministry wa.s dismi.sscd in 1710, and their Tory suc¬ 
cessors, Ifailey Earl of Oxford, and St. John Lord Bolingbrokc, 
concluded the peace of Utrecht in 171J. But at the death of 
Anno in the following year the Tory ministers, who showed 
symptoms of favouring tlic claims of the Ih-etender (the son of 
James TI.), were at once hurled from power, and the long 
period of Wliig rule commenced, which only ended with the 
resignation of 8ir Rolx’rt Walpole, in 17-12. This celebrated 
minister practically ruled the country for twenty-one years, 
from 1721 to 17-1-2, during which periotl England, through him, 
preserved peace with foreign powers; and such wars as arose 
on the Continent were shorter and less destructive than tliey 
would otherwise liave been. But in 17-11 the temper of tlie 
country had become so warlike that a peace policy was no 
longer practicable, and Walpole was foracd to succumb. The 
administration which succeed, in which tho leading spirit 
■was that fine scholar and'^high-minded nobleman, Lord Carteret 
(afterwards Earl Granville), engaged in the Austrian succession 
war on the side of Maria Theresa, England played no very 
distinguished part in this ivar, the success at Dettingen (1743) 
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being more than counterbalanced by the reverse nt Fontenoy 
two years later. The intrigues of the Pelhams drove Lord 
Granville from office in 1744, and the Duke of Newcastle, with 
his brother, Mr. Pelham, formed, with the aid of the leaders of 
the opposition, what was called the ‘ Broad bottom ’ mini.stry. 
Newcastle—a man of small ability, but strong in his extensive 
parliamentary influence—remained prime minister for twelve 
years. In 17 In occurred the insurrection of the Highland 
clans in favour of the Prince Charles Edward, grandson of 
James IT. After defeating the royal troops at Prestnnpans, 
the Prince marched into Eiigland, and penetrated as far as 
Derby. But, meeting with no suppoj't, he was compelled to 
retreat, and in the following year hi.s followers were totally 
routed by the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden. 1’ho con¬ 
tinental war was terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748. At the breaking out of the Seven Years’ War in 17.'i0, 
in which England was allierl with Frederick of Prussia against 
France and Ru.ssia, tlie Duke of Newcastle’s incapacity caused 
everything to miscarry. Minorca was lost, and the Duke of 
Cumberland capitulated with hi.s whole army to the French at 
Oloster-seven. Pitt, the great connnoner, the honest state.s- 
man, the terrible and resistless orator, had to be adnntted, 
though sorely against the king’s will, to a .seat in the Cabinet. 
The force of his genius and the contagion of his enthusiasm 
effected a marvellous change; and the memorable year 1759 
witnessed the triumph of the allies nt Minden, the victory 
of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham, which led to the con¬ 
quest of Caiuifla, and the defeat of the French Hoot by Hawke 
off Belleisle. 

2. Pitt had to resign in 1761, making M'ay for the king’s 
favourite. Lord Bute, who concluded the treaty of Fontaine¬ 
bleau at the end of 1762, by Avhich Canada, Cape Breton, part 
of Louisiana, Florida, the Senegal, and Minorca were ceded to 
Britain. For the next twelve years England was universally 
regarded as the most powerful and successful nation in I'lurope. 
But the war had been frightfully expensive, and Mr. Cren\ill<>, 
who was prime minister from 176.3 to 1765, conceived in an 
unlucky hour the idea that a revenue could bo raisfid from 
America, by taxes laid on the colonies by the authority of 
Parliament. The Repeal of tho Stamp Act in 1766 delayed 
the bursting of the storm; but fresh attempts at taxation 
being made, and resisted by the people of Boston, the War of 
Independence broke out in the year 1775, and, through the 
help of France, which allied itself with the new republic in 
1778, resulted in the recognition by Great Britain of the indc’ 
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pendence of the United States in 1733. Lord Chatham, who 
had all along condemned the awkwartl and irritating measures 
of coercion employed by the ministry, vainly opposed, in his 
memorable dying speech in the House of Lords, ‘ the dismem¬ 
berment of this ancient monarchy.’ 

The administration which conducted the American war was 
presided over by the Tory premier. Lord North, who governed 
the country for twelve yeans, from 1770 to 17S'2. Up to the 
former date the powers of government liad, ever since 1688, 
been exercised, with the exception of a few brief intervals, by 
the great Whig families—the Russells, Pellianis, Fitzroys, 
Bentincks, itc. (together with the commoners whom they 
selected to assist them)—who prided themselves on having 
brought about the Revolution. It cannot be denied that on 
the whole this junto governed with great vigour and success, 
and that the English aristocracy never showed itself to greater 
advantage, ^^■ith ’be advent of Lord North to power, all Avas 
changed, (ireat (luestions were liandled by little men, and the 
preponderance of intellectual power remained always on tho 
side of the Opposition, which numbered Fox, Burlte, Barre, 
Running, and .Sheridan in its ranks. At length, in 1782, Jjord 
North was driven from the helm, and after the brief adminis¬ 
trations of the Marquis of Rockingham and Lord Shelburne, 
and that which resulted from the coalition of Fox with Lonl 
North, the younger Pitt came into power at the end of 1783, 
and commenced his long and eventful career as prime mini.ster. 
His policy was at lirst purely Whig and constitutional, like 
that of his father ; but, afb>r 1789, the attitude which he was 
compelled to take in relation to the extivme or revolutionary 
lilajralism of France, gradually changed the position of his 
government to such an extent as to make it practically Tory, 
ns l>eing supported by the Tory party in Parliament and in 
the country. In the long revolutionary wars, commencing in 
1793, England played an essentially conservativ'c part. The 
English uri.stoeracy, allying itself with the legitimate dvna.sties 
of Europe! and with the Holy See, fought succes.sfully to save 
some of the institutions and many of the jn inciples which had 
U'cn beiiueathod by the middle ages, in the tmnpest of d<*- 
struction which, issuing from the clubs of Paris, threatened tho 
entire fabric of European society. 
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General Characteristics: Pope and Johnson; Poetry from 
1700 to 1746: Pope, Addison, Gay, Parnell, Swift, 
Thomson, Prior, Garth, Blackmore, Defoe, Tickell, 
Savage, Dyer, A. Philips, J. Philips, Watts, Eamsay. 

3. The oiglitef'Dth century wa.s a period of repose and 
stability in England’s political liistory. >Sav'(;d by her insular 
position from the desolating wars which ra\ aged the Continent, 
and acquiescing in the compromise Itetween theoretical lilx'rty 
and prescriptive right established at the Revolution of 1088, 
the nation enjoyed during the wliole of the period, except in 
the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 171.5, profound internal peace. 
Then was the time, it might have, been imagined, for the 
fructification under the most favourable circumstances of 
wJiatever germs of thought the philo.sophy and poetry of pr(!- 
ceding ages had implanted in the English mind, in the noblest 
and purest forms of literature and art. 

Such, however, was fur from being the ca.se. The litera¬ 
ture of the eighteenth century, though occupying a large space 
to our eyes at the preseiit day, from the proximity of the time! 
and the want of other thinkers who lla^•e taken up the ground 
more satisfactorily, is for the most part essentially of the 
fugitive sort, and will probably bo considered in future, ages as 
not having treated with true a))prcciation one single subject 
which it has handled. To .speculate upon the cause of this 
inferiority does not lie within the scope of the present work ; 
we have simply to note the fact. 

The rising of the clans in 1745 divides our pcrifal into two 
nearly equal portions, of the first of which Pope jnay he taken 
as the representative author; of the secoud, .fohnsou. 

4. Alexander Pope was bom at tlie house of his fath(;r, a 
linen merchant residing in Lomhard Htrcet, London, in the 
year 1688. A sojourn at Lisbon had led to the father’s con¬ 
version to the Roman Catholic faitli, and young Pope was 
brought up, so far as circumstances would allow, in the rigid 
belief and practice of his father’s creed. Ilis religion excluded 
him from the public schools and universities of England ; his 
education was therefore private, and not, it would appear, of 
the best kind. Such as it was, it was not continued long; so 
that Pope may be consideretl as eminently a self-taught man 
—a self-cultivated poet. His poetic gift manifest^ itself 
early:— 

Ab yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 
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The classical poets soon became his chief study and delight, 
and he valued the modems in proportion as they had drunk 
more or less deeply of the classical spirit. The genius of the 
Gothic or Romantic ages inspired him at this time with no 
admiration whatever, so that in tlie retrospect of the {joetical 
and critical mastcr]jicec.s of pa.st times, which concludes the 
third liook of the JUsitfii/ on CritifixM, lie can find no bright 
spot in the tliick intellectual darkness from the downfall of 
the Western Enipire to the age of Leo X. Tlie oidy native 
writers whom he deigns to mention are—Roscommon and 
Walsh ! To the author of the Eenny on Trnnslafi’d Verse he 
was indeed largely indebted, not only for the general conception 
of the Essay an Cridrisiii, but e\en for some of the 1>est ex¬ 
pressions in it.* Walsh, too, who was a man of fortune, was 
liis patron aiid kind entertaim-r, aiul gratitude Iwl Pojk! to do 
him, as a poet, a little more than justice. But in .spite of 
minor blemishes one cannot 1 k‘ blind to the tnin.scendent merits 
of tins production, which, taken as the composition of a youth 
of twenty or twenty-one, is an intellectual and rhythmical 
achievement perhaps unparalleled.** 

!>. Tlie ultimate impulse wliicli actnated Tope in projecting and 
composing this remarkable loem may be traced to his youthful study 
and intense, passionate admiration of the cla-ssic i>octs. The music of 
their verse, the grace of tlieirphra''C,and the elevation of their thoughts, 
made deep iinpression.s on that stronglj rccepliw intelligence; ho felt 
that they wore -still not half so well known by his countiynien as they 
deserved to be; that their comparative obeeliciice to rules arose out of 
a real freedom of the siiirit, ami a pure pcrcefilion of the beaoliful, 
with wliieh the Engli.di licence ^\a« inconijiatilde; and he has left a 
tribute wbieli is itself imperishable to these ’ immorUal heirs of universal 
2 >raise,’ in the jiassngo commencing at I. 18J of this poem—- 

Still green with bay.s, eacli ancient altar .stands. 

Yet it is not to bo KU|>posed that his adininition was all sjxaitaneous, 
and stotKl in no relaliim to the general slate of culture and tendency 
of criticism in Europe, lioth in It.nly and in Fiance the tide had lieen 


* Koscommon has, speaking of Oryilen— 

‘And with n brave disorder show- his art.’ 
Pope follows with— 

‘ From vulgar botiuils with brave disorder part.’ 
Again, Roscommon bos— 

‘Tliou make the {irojwr use of each extreme. 

And write with fury, hut correct with phlegm.’ 
Of this Pope’s lines are but the echo— 

‘ Our critics take a eontrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but correct with phlegm,' 
> Crit. Sect. 1.88, 
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running strongly for several generations against the Middle Ages and 
all their works; Christian antiquity was deemed Gothic and rude; and 
the literary class, clergy and laity alike, fired its gaze on the art and 
poetry of the Fagan world. Boileau in France was the eloquent ex¬ 
ponent of this feeling; he cared not for Dante, but ho bowe<l to 
Horace— 

And Boileau still in right of Horace svvaj s. 

His Art Poctigiie, the leading principle of which is, that critical good 
sense is the most important of poetical qualities, was doubtless well 
known to Pope. The controversy in which he had been engaged with 
Perrault, and which had spread to England—Sir William Temple, 
Dryden, and Swift taking up the one side, and Wootton, Bentley, and 
a number of obscure person.s the other—rc.specting the comjiarati\e 
merits of ancient and modem learning, must have excited a keen 
interest in the young poet. Drvden himself had written with great 
force on questions of literary and dramatic criticism; particularly 
in his JEway on Dramatir Poegy,\n which he had critically compared 
the ancient with the modem stage, and the French drama with the 
English. The work of Bos.su, Jleflections on Epic Poeti-y. had been 
read with attention be 3 'ond the limits of France, and our own Rymer 
had published in 1694 a translation of Rapin's Reflections on the Poetics 
of Arigtotlc. John Denni.s, about the .same time, in The Jmpariiiil 
Critic, analysed with considerable skill the ground.s of Waller'.s poetic 
reputation, and compared the exigencies of the Greek and English 
theatres. Lastly, when we consider Pope's extreme sensitiveness—how 
truly he said of himself, ‘touch me and no minister so sore,’ it may 
seem probable that the circumstance of Dennis having s^>oken nn- 
favourabl.v of his Pastorals in clubs and coffec-liouses, was some induce¬ 
ment to him to write a poem which should include a severe castigation 
of English critics in general, and John Dcnnin in particnlar.' 

6. In a memorable passage, containing not a few illustrious 
names, Pope has told us how he came to publish :— 

But why then publish ? Granville the polite — 

And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early prai.se, 

And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my la>s; 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Slieflield, read ; 

E’en mitred Rochester would nod the head ' 

.\nd St. John’s self (great Drj'dcn's friend before) 

AVith ojjcn arms received one jwet more.’ 

Dryden he had just seen and no more (‘ Virgilium iantuiii vidi ’ 
is his expression), in the last year of the old poet’s life, he being 
then a boy of twelve. He knew Wycliorley, the dramatist, then 
a somewhat battered, worn-out relic of the gay reign of Charles 
II,, and wrote an excellent letter on the occasion of liis death 
in 1716. His relations to Addison were characteristic on both 
sides. Steele introduced them to each other in 1713, shortly 

1 Seleetions from Pope, p. vi., Longmans, lH7fi. 

* imitations of Horacr. 
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after Addison had written a favourable notice of the Essay on 
Criticism in No. 253 of the Hpeclatur. Several trifling circum¬ 
stances which occurrfjd in the three following years conspired 
to create an unpleasant state of feeling between them, which 
was brought to a climax in 1715 by the encouragement given by 
Addison to his friend Tickell in his project of a rival translation 
of Homer. Pope’s version and that ))y Tickell canie out nearly 
together, and nothing can lx* clearer than the great superiority of 
the former. Yet Adflison (one cannot but fear, out of jealousy), 
while praising both translations, pronounced that Tiekell’s ‘ had 
more of Homer.’ Tliis was the occasion of Pope’s writing that 
wonderful piece of .s;itire, which will In? found at a subsequejit 
page.* Addison math* no direct reply, but a few months later, 
in a paper publislu'd in the Freeholder, he spoke in terms of 
high prais(; of Pojk-’s translation. The pix^t’s susceptible nature 
was touched by this generosity, and he, in his turn, immortalised 
Addison in his lifth satire:— 

.\nd in ourday.s (excuse .'•ome courtly strain-.) 

No whiter page Ilian Addi-son reniain.s; 

He from the laste obscene reclaims our youth, 

And .sets the pa-ssions on the side of truth ; 

Forms the .soft bosom witli tlie gentlest art. 

And pours each human \irtuc in the heart. 

Far more clo.se and cordial were the relations between Pope 
and Swift. Their acquaintance liegiui at the time of Swift’.s 
residence in London, between 1710 and 1713. Tlie famou.s 
dean was twenty-one years older than Pope ; but there mu.st 
have been a strong inheretit sympathy Indween tlieir eliaractei's, 
for they In’came fast friends at once, and continued so until 
Swift’s mind broke down. Each hud all the ta.stes of the 
author and man of letters; each was audaciou.s and satirical; 
each saw through, and despisetl, the liollowness of .society, 
though in their ditl'erent ways each .strove to raise liimself in 
it. Swift’s ambition was for power; h(‘w ished that his literary 
successes should serve merely a.s a basis and vantage-ground 
whence to scale the high place.s of the State; Pojx>'s amliition 
was purely for fame, and he regarded literary success not a.s a 
means but as an end. It certainly .shows some real elevation 
of .soul in both, that two men, each so irritable, and w hose very 
point.s of resemblance might have made it easier for them to 
come into collision, should have remaine<l steady friends for 
twenty-five years. The utter absence of jealousy in both will 
perhaps account for the fact. Soon after they became ac¬ 
quainted, Swift was able to do Pope a gieat smwice. In 1713 
* Sec Crit. Sect. ch. I., Salirical I’oetry, 
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the prospectus of the translation of the Iliad ’ appeared ; and 
Swift, who was at that time a real power in London society, 
used liis opportunities to get the subscription list well filled. 
Chiefly by lus exertions, the list became such a long one that 
the proceeds amounted to a small fortune for Pope, and set 
him at ease on the score of money matters for the remainder 
of his life. His labours in connection with the translation of 
Homer extended from 1713 to 172.'>. He emploj'cd ui trans¬ 
lating the Odyssey the services of two minor poets, Fenton ^ 
and Broome, so that only one-half of the version is from his 
own hand. The Pastorals,^ Windsor Forest * and tin* Rape of 
tire, Lock^ appeared in the yeara 1709, 1713, and 1714 re¬ 
spectively. 

7. In 172.') Pope publislx'd an erlition of Hhakspere. His 
praface shows a juster appreciation of llu' great diumatist than 
was then common; yet his own taste pointed too d(‘cidcdly to 
the French and clas.sical .school to admit of his doing full ju,slice 
to the chief of the Romantic. He was the first to aimsul two 
or three corrupt readings by slight and hii})py alterations, 
which have since behn generally adopteil. Sucli is his su))Sti- 
tution of ‘south’ for the old reading ‘sound’in the lines in 
Twelfth Kiyht — 

Oh ! it came o'er mine ear like tlie sweet south 
That breathes over a bank of \iolcl,s ; 

and of ‘strides’ for ‘sides’ (and Tan^uin’s ra\ishing ‘strides’) 
in Macbeth. 

8. The first three books of the Diinriad, which w as dedicates! 
to Swift, appeared anonymously in 1728. In it the poet re¬ 
venges himself on a numl)er of ob.scurc j)oets and feeble ci-itii s, 
who had—though not without provocation—attacked and 
libelled him. The very obscurity of these individuals detracts 
much from the permanent intei-est of tin* .satire. The persons 
and parties introduced by Drj’den in his Absalom and Achitophel 
occupied elevated .situations upon the public stage, and, as the 

• Extract Ihwh, nrt. l.K!. 

* Elijah Fenton, the <.on of a .St.ifToriMiirc nltornc 3 -, tinnalated for Pope 
books I., IV., XIX., and XX. of tlie Odj-s'ev. Hi-. Irngt-dj' of Mariantne was 
a marked success There i-t a eertnin terseness and efl'eetivene.ss in iiasangcs 
which occur ih his pwins; thus in his Vemci an the Union, addressing Queen 
Anne, he .saj’s,— 

Fiv'n vice and factious zeal nm he,ld in awe, 

Ihj’ court a lemi>le, and thj’ life a law. 

Again,— 

By your grout wimloni and rcsislleas might, 

Abroad we conquer, and at home unite. 

® See Crit. Sect, ch. I. § 43. ‘ Ibid. § 40. 


» Ibid. § 18. 
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satire itself is conceived and composed in a corresponding 
strain of elevation, it is probable that, so long as English 
history interests us, that .satire will he read. But the Cookes, 
Curlls, Concanens, and other personages of the Duncicul, are to 
us simple names ^^hi<■h sugge.st no ideas; and even the intel¬ 
lectual mastery of the autlior, great though it W-, is hardly so 
evident to us as the frantic vindictiveness which strains every 
ner\ o to say the most wounding and humiliating tilings. 

9. The Esmy on ^f(nl appeared anonymously in 1732. Jt 
was the fruit of Pope’s familiar intercourse with the .sceptic 
Lord Itolingbroke, and reflects in the popular liU-rature the 
opinions of a jdiilosopliical school jn-esently t^i lx- noticisl. No 
poem in the language contains a greater numltm’ of single lines 
which have passed into pi-overbs.* 

Maii<li-villc and otliofs liad reciaitly iii»]Mi"ru‘(l (lie Lcncvo-'crice anil 
sanctity of the l)city by [loiiiting out a variety of evils and imiierfcc- 
tions ill (he system of (hing.s, and a'serting that tluse were nece.ssary 
to the welfare and stability of human society. This is the whole argu¬ 
ment of the Fahlv of tho Jtoex. I’ope in his Essay uudiTtakes to ‘ vin¬ 
dicate the ways of Uiwl to man.’ And how doe.s he do .so ? Xot —with 
regard to pliy.sical evil - by admitting that the ‘ whole cieation groanetU 
and travailcth in pain together,’ but connecting its iniperfeet condition 
witli the original .sin and fall of moral agents ; not witli regard to 
moral evil—by tracing it to man’s abuse <if his free will, iiermitled but 
not designed by his Creator, and to the ceaseless act i\ ity of evil spirits; 
but, by repro.senling evil, moral as well a.s physical, to be a part of 
(iod'.s providential -sehemc for the government of the univei'se, to be in 
fact not ali.solutely and essentially evil, but only relatiicly and inci¬ 
dentally so : — 

All [lartial evil, universal good. 

All tliis was pointed out, shortly after tlic apiK-arance of the Essay, in 
a erilieisiii IToiu I he jx'ii of Crou.saz, a Swiss professor. Warburtoii, 
in the coninientary whicli he attaelied to a new edition of the poem 
in 1740, rpjilied to the .strictures of t'loii.saj', and with much pains and 
ingenuity [eiideavoured to give an innocent meaning to all the appa¬ 
rently qiie.stionahle pa.s’.sages. Ruiniead, in his Eife of 1‘ope, gives it as 
his opinion that Warlnirton eompletely succeeded. Johnson w'as more 
clear-.sighted. In his Tdfe of I’oih', after saj ing that Iloliugbroke sup¬ 
plied the poet with tlie principles of the Essay, he ndd.s, ‘ These prin¬ 
ciples it is not my busine.s.s to clear from obscurity, dogmatism, or 


' For cxiunnlc— 

‘ A luiglity maze, but not. without a phm.' 

* The projH'r atiidv of mankind is man.’ 

‘ The nuorinous faith of many mailo for one.’ 

* Worth makes the man, and want of it tho fellow ; 
Tho rest is all but loatlior or prunella.’ 

‘ An honcat man’s the noblest work of God.’ 

‘ Damn’d to everlasting fame.' 

* But look,s through Nature up to Nature's God.' 

‘ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ &c. Ac- 
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falsehood.’ And again—‘ The positions wliich he transmitted from 
Bolingbroke he seems not to have understood, and was pleased with 
an interpretation which made them orthoilox.’ Hut what sense but 
one is it possible to attach to such passages as the following ?— 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 

Why then a Itorgia or a Catiline ? 

Who knows, but He, whose hand the lightning forms, 

Who heavc.s old Ocean, and who wings the storms, 

Pouri fierce ambition in a Cirtars mind. 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? 

From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs ; 

Account for moral as for natural things : 

Why charge we Heaven in those, in these awjuit ? 

In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Evidently God i.s here made not i\icpcrmittcr only, but the ih sUjner, of 
moral evil. Again — 

Submit—in this or any other .sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst be.'ir. 

From this dictum, left unguarded as it is, it might be inferred that 
virtue, and the acting in obedience to conscience or again.st it, had 
nothing to do with mans blessedness. Again— 

Who sees with equal eye, a.s God ol all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 

Yet we are told, ‘ You are of more value titan many sparrows.’ Phe¬ 
nomena in the moral world are here confounded with phenomena in 
the natural. With God there is neither small nor great in a material 
sense; so far these lines convey a just lesson. Hut how can anything 
which affects the welfare of a human soul—he it that of a ‘hero’ or of 
a pauper—be measured b}' a standard of material greatness ? 

Alive to the weak points in the morality of the Easay, Pope wrote 
the Univerial Prayer, as a kind of compendious exposit ion of the mean¬ 
ing which he desired to be attached to it. In this ho says that the 
Creator,— 

Binding Nature fast in fate, 

Left free the liuman will. 

How this can be reconciled with the .suggestion to — 

Account for moral as for ualural things, 

Warburton never attempted to ex)>Iain. 

Mr. Carrutliers, in his Life of Pope, speaks of this controversy as if 
It could have no interest for people of the 7 )resent generation, who read 
the Essay for the sake of its brilliant rhetoricand exquisite description', 
and do not trouble themselves about the reasoning. But whether they 
are conscious of it or not, the moral tone of the jK)em does influeiiee 
men’s minds, as the use which is constantly made of certain well- 
known lines sufficiently demonstrates.' 


» For instance— 

‘ For forms of government let fools contest, 
Wimte’er is bbt administered is best; 
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10. The various satirical pieces kiiovii as the Ensues 

and the Jmiiatiotis of J/oi-arr,^ with Prolofpie and Epilogue, 
were published between the years 17.31 and 173H. A fourth 
book was addfHl to tlio Dmu'ind in 174‘J, and the whole poem 
was re-cast, so as to assign the distinction of king of the dunces 
to Colley Ciblxu', the poet-laureate, instead of Theobald. Pope 
died in May, 1741. 

11. Politically, Pojh^ occupied through life a position of 
much dignity, lioth Halifax and H»‘cretary (huggs desired to 
pension him, but he declined their oHers. Thanks to Horner, 
he could say truly - 

I live and ihrivo. 

Indebted to no prince or jieer alive. 

Tlie neutral position whielt he affected i.s indicated in the 
lines 

In moderation pl.aciiignll my f-do'T. 

'While Tories call me Whig, ami Whigs a Tory. 

In principle, it .seems clear that he preferred the politics of 
Locke to those of Filmer. Tliis may 1 h> infi'rred from .Such 
lines a.s — 

For sure, if Dnlneas «ep« a gratefnl day, 

'Ti.s in the shade of arbitrary .*<uny, 

♦ * * * • 

May you, my Cnin ami Isis, iircacli it long, 

' llie light divine of kings to govern wrong-.’ 

On the other hand, all the friends with whom he was really 
intimate—Swift, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, Marchmont, Ac.—lie- 
longed to the Tory party ; a score of passages in his jHX'ms aljow 
the dislike and disonsl with nhieh he regarded the Hanoverian 
family which hn<l come in iiiuler the .Vi t of Settlement ; that 
which attr.iiU'd him in .lohnson (wltos'‘ Loudon appoanHl on 
the same day with the L'jdlo</iif to t/if Sntin’s) was clearly his 
strong Jacobite feeling ; Tmally, the ('aryl coire.spondence, lately 
publishetl for the first time under the editorship of itr. Elwin, 
shows Pojie to have been inlluenc«*(l by the Catliolic, loyalist, 
and consa'rvative as.sociations which surrounded liim in his youth 
far more than is commonly supposed. 


and— 
•nd— 


I’m- modes of faith let gracele'S renKits light, 
llis cmi’t hf w roiig v Ito'C life i-i in the right.’ 

‘ llcroc.s nre much the snme-thc |ioitit’-» ntrreed— 

From Miicedoi-’ig's madinnn to the Swede.’ 

‘ Wluitwcr i,«. l3 rli;ht.’ 

* 8oe Cl it. Sect i-h I., Sif'in'cal I'mlrg. 

A A 
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12. Yet, although he remained a Catholie through life, 
there are uiatiy pages of liis poetry in vvhicli the leaven of that 
scepticism which pervaded the society in which he moved may 
be distinctly traced. At the court of the Prince of Wales at 
Richmond, where Pope was a frequent and welcome guest, 
free-thinking was in favour, and Tindal, the Deist , was zealously 
patronifsed 

But art lliou one whom now oiiinions .swav, 

One who believes where Tindal leads the way ? 

The religious inditFerentism which he assumed had un¬ 
doubtedly many conveniences, in an age when serious and 
6o»itl fide. Romanism was repressed by every kind of Aoxatious 
penal disability, and tire litf'rary circle in which he livt'd was 
composed p.xelusI^■ely of Prote-struits or ind>elieA ers. lie styled 
himself— 

P.ajiist or IVotot.'uit, orbolli l>ottvccn, 

Like good Erasmus, in an lionost moan. 

Perhaps, too, it may ho said, that, indepemleiitly of exter¬ 
nal influences, his own highly iuhdlectualised nature predis¬ 
posed him to .set rea.son ahox e faith, to \ aluo! thinkers more than 
saints. But he would not let himself he driven or ptu-suaded 
into any act of fonnal apostasy. When, iijron tin* death of his 
father in 1717, his friend Bishop Atterhury hinU^d that lie wa.s 
now free to consult his worldy interests hy joining the esta¬ 
blished church. Pope aVisolutely rejected the proposal — upon 
smgular and chiefly personal gi-ounds, it is true—hut so de¬ 
cidedly as to make it inipo.ssible that the advice should ho 
repeated. As he grew older. Pope’s sympathies with the fn“e- 
thinking school, at least with the rank and 111c of their w'riters, 
seem to have declined; very disrespectful mention is made of 
them in the Dnncind, Their spokesman is thus introduced in 
the fourth book:— 

* Be that my 1 a.sk,' replies a gloomy clerk, 

.Svvfjrn [)je to mystery, yet divinely dark ; 

Whose pious hope aspires to see the day 
tVhen moral evidence shall quite decay, 

And damns implicit faith and holy lies. 

Prompt to impose, and fond to dogmatise. 

Finally, whatever may have been the aberrations of his life, 
its closing scene was one of faith and pious resignation. The 
priest who administered to him the last' sacrament ‘ came out 
from the dying man, . . . penetrated to the last degree with 
the stete of mind in which he found his penitent, resigned and 
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wrapt up in the love of God and man.’ * Bolinf,d)roke, like 
the friends of B^mngeron a like occasion, is said to have flown 
into a great fit of passion at hearing of the pi-iest being called in. 

13. The reign of Anne wa.s considered in the last century 
to be the Augustan age of English literatuie ; nor, when we re¬ 
member the great number of poet.s wlio then flourished, the 
high patronage which many of them received, and the extent to 
which literary tastes then pervaded the upper ranks of society, 
sluvil we pronounce the tenn altog<‘ther misj)lacod. At an)- rate, 
by contrast to tin* middle |)eriod of the century, its opening was 
bright indeed. Johnson, in the Life of Prior,obser\os;—‘E\ery- 
tliing lias it.s day. Through the reigns of William and Anne 
no pro.spc'i'ous ev('nt passed undignified by poetry. In the last 
war [the Seven Years’ War], cxhen Fnincf* was disgraced and 
overpowered in e\eryquaiter of the globe, when Sjiain, coming 
to her assistance, only shared her calamities, and the name of 
an Englishman \sa.s reverenced through Europe, no poet was 
h(‘ard amidst the genei-al a<-clamation : the fame of our coun¬ 
cillors and heroe.s was entrusted to tlie gazetteer.' Q'lie genius 
of f'hntham—the heroism of Wolfe—arc* unsung to this day. 

14. Addison, the son of a Westmoreland clergyman, was 
singled out, while yet at Oxford, as a fit object for (loverninent 
patronage, and sent to tnucl with a pension. In that learned, 
but then disloyal, university, a sincere ami eh'ver Whig was a 
phenomenon so rare that the Whig ministry .seem to lia\e 
thought they could not do too mueh to (*n<‘Ourage the gj-owtli 
of the species. While on the Continent, Addi.son pioducod 
several poems in praise of King William, written in the heroic 
couplet in which i)i-yden had achieved so much. In 1704 he 
celebrated in The Camjmupi'^ the battle of Blenheim. For tliis 
lie was n'wardcd with the {x>.st of Commi.ssioner of Ap{K*als. 
If is w’ell-kuown hymns—‘The spacious finnainent on high,’ 
and ‘ The Lord my pasture shall prepare ’—though the imagery 
is unreal, have yet a certain ining](>d .swcsdne.ss and force about 
them, which will not let them lie easily forgotten. His dra¬ 
matic and prose works will be noticed pre.sently. 

1 5. The poet Gay was also dependent on pitixms, but they 
w'ere in liis case pi-ivate nobhauen, not ministers of Btate. Tliis 
kindly-naturod man, whom Pope describes as— 

lu wit a man, simplicity a child, 

belong.s to the race of careless, thoughtless poets, descrilied hy 
Horace, who arc ill fitted to battle w'ith the world. But the 
Duke and Duchess of Queenslmri’y took him into tlieir house 

i Canulhers’ ii/i of Pope, » S»>e Crit. Sect, ch. I. § 12. 

A A 2 
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<luring the later years of his life, and managed his aiTairs for 
him, thus relieving him from the emharrassments which beset 
liim. He died at the early age of forty-four. 

Gay is the author of Rural Sportf, a poem in heroic metre, answering 
to the description of the ‘lesser epic’; of Tito Fan, a mock-hcroic 
poem in three books, evidently suggested by Pope’s Itapc of the Lock ; 
of the Shepherd’s U'e-ck, a burlestiuc upon the Fa-storals of Ambrose 
Philips : and of Trivia, a sort of humorous didactic poem on the art of 
walking the streets of London. None of these poems rise above medio¬ 
crity, though each presents certain points of interest. It is in right of 
his inimitable songs and ballads that Gay’s name still lives and w'ill 
live. Among these arc, ‘ All in the Downs,’' ‘ ’Twjis when the seas were 
roaring,’ the gloriously absurd ballad of ‘ Molly Mog,’ a story of a 
Quaker’s courtship called ‘The Espousal,’ ‘Newgate’s Garland,’ and 
others. His well-known Fables are neatly and llowingly turnetl, and 
that is all.“ 

The ‘ Granville ’ named in the extract in §C was George liOrd Lain- 
down, oneof the twelve peers created by Harley in 1711 to reverse the 
majority in the House of Lords. He was grandson to the brave Sir 
Bcril Granville, who fell lighting for his king in tlio battle of I.ansdown. 
His poems arc generally short and seldom imprcs.sive; many of thorn 
are addressed to ‘ Myra,’ by whom Lady Newburgh was meant; but the 
person really in his thoughts is believed often to have been Mary of 
Modena, for whom he had an enthusiastic admiration. He wrote 
several plays, of which The Rritish Enchaniers (170(>) i» the most im¬ 
portant ; it is in rime, with a great deal of singing, dancing, and other 
scenic embellishments; in fact, it is a opera. 

John Hnghei, the son of a London citizen, wrote in heroic verse 
The Triumph (f Peace (1G07) and The Court of Xeptunv (16a!t), and a 
Pindaric ode called The Jlmise of Xassau ; all three are mere Orange 
puffs in honour of King William. He was, as we shall see, a contri¬ 
butor to the Spectator, and also to the Tutler and the Guardxan. There 
is a pleasant, demure kind of wit in his ‘Advice to Mr. Pope' on his 
translation of the Iliad. Homer, he says, sang to an age whicli praised 
him but gave him nothing; do you proceed more prudently;— 

If Britain his translated song would hear, 

Eir-t take the gold, then charm the listening ear; 

tio shaU thy father Homer smile to see 

His pension paid, though late, and paid to thee. 

John Bhoffleld, Earl of Mulgravc, afterwards Duke of lUickinglmm- 
shire, whose name has met us befon-,’ i.s the author of a poem once 
greatly admired, the Essay on Poetry.* There is an amatory turn about 
most of his shorter pieces; in many a reckless immorality. In satire 
lie is sometimes very hiiccesstul; the lines headc*<l ‘ The election of a 
J’oet Laureat’ (171i») are full of telling hits. A bigot is chosen, after 
much debate, who had long been known as ‘ a hater of verse and 
despiser of plays.’ He accepts; the poets are surprised 

Bnt the hypocrite told them, he well understood. 

Though the function was wicked, the stipend was gofid. 


* Extract Book, art, 133. 
» Ch. IV, § 81. 


* See Crit. Sect. ch. 1. S 25. 

* Extract Book, art. 109, 
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16. Parnell is now only remembered as the author o£ the 
Hermit,^ a poem of which the design is to inculcate a belief that, 
in spite of adverse ap]>cariiiiees, tlie events which 1>efall beings 
endowed wi(h free-will are all pro\identially pre-arranged. 
He was tlie friend »*f Hai lw, Karl of Oxford. whom Pope 
sent the editioiv of his poems, of whicli he f uperintended the 
publication after his death, recommending them to the fallen 
statesman in a few graceful lines, musical but weighty, such 
as Poj>e alone could write. 

Hatthew Green, a Nonconformist, is llic author of a poem in Hufli- 
brastic verse called The SpUen (1737), giving remedies for low spirits. 
Tom D’Urfey, who li\eil to a great age, published a collection of his 
ballads, songs, sonnets, &c., in 1720, with the title—Utf and Mirth, or 
Pill* to pvrije Mflanchdy. Pope, in the Knay on Crilicitm, makes him 
the butt end of a comparison :— 

From Drj'den's Fables down to D'Urfey’.s Tales. 

17. Swift, to whom Poj>e dedicated the Dnnciad, in the 
well-known lines — 

Oh .' thou, whatever title please thine ear, 

Ilean, Urapiev, Bickerstatl, or Gulliver; 

Whetlier thou clioosc Cmante.s’ serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in llabelais’ easy chair; 

Or praise the court, or magniftytnankind, 

Or thy grieved country’s copijer chains unbind— 

wa.s a copious writer in verse no le.ss than iit prose. His poems 
extend to nearly twice the length of those of Thomson, ami 
consi.st of Odes, Kpistle.s, Ejtigranis, Songs, Satires, and 
Epitaphs. 

Of Swift’s poetry he has himself taken care tliat much should not 
be said in praise. A man of his powers could have written a great 
satire or didactic poem which would have delighted the world. But he 
loathed the world, and therefore did not wish to delight it; and because 
the general taste of the age wa.s in favour of the serious character and 
dignified movement of heroic verse, he carefully avoided that metre, 
and wrote nearly all his poetry in jingling, careless octosyllabics. 
Slost of his poems, which are very numerous, are essentially- of a fugitive 
character. Many short epigrammatic things were w-ritten with a 
diamond ring on inn-windows, a practice of which ho was very fojid. 
Many take the form of sallies and rejoinders, passing to and fnt 
between the Dean and one or other of his lively Dublin friends. Many 
are addeeoued to StetlOr* at written in her honour. One of the longest, 
Cadenvt and Vauaua,’ was addressed to Esther Vanhomrigb, the lady 


■ Extract Booh, art. 128. 

* The real name of Stella was Hester Johnson ; this Indy lived in Swift’s 
house for twenty-eight years, but is said, even after her marriage to him in 
1716, never to have seen liim except before a third ihu'sou. 

• Extract Book, art. 117. 
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whpse intellectual ecluoation was directed by Swift, and who conceiv^ 
an asdent passion for him, which he described, while he checked, in 
this poem. The disappointment of her hopes, added to the discovery 
Of his private marriage to Stella, brought poor Vanessa to her grave. 
A long and unclouded friendship subsisted between Swift and Pope; 
they corresponded regularly, and their letters have been pnblishc<l. 

18. James Thomson, tlie author of the Seasons^, was the son 
of a Scotch Presbydierian minister. Showing a bias to litera¬ 
ture, be was advised to repair to the gn^at stage of London, ‘ a 
place too wide for the operation of petty competition and jiri- 
vate malignity, where merit might soon become conspicuous, 
and would find friends as soon as it became repubible to be¬ 
friend it.’’* The proceed.s of tlie .sale of Il’ni/' r were all that 
he had to depend upon for .some time after bis arrival in the 
motropoli.s. By degrees be ae(juired a rc])ut;ition, and a fair 
share of patronage, from which only his invincible laziness j>re- 
vented him from reaping greater beiielit. Pojx' eoimtenaneed 
his tragexly of Afiain^ninon by coming to it the lirst night, and 
expressed his personal regard for him in a poelienl ei>i.stlo. Be 
sides 7V/C tSecisons, he wrote Libert tj—Vi tedious, liigh-flown 
production, which no one read, even at its first appearance; 
Britannia, an attack on Sir Robert Walpole’s government; 
and The Cantle of Imiolence? After Walpole’s downfall ho 
obtained a sinecure place through the influence of his friend 
Lyttlcton, but did not long enjoy it, dying, after a short illnes.s, 
in 1748. 

19. Mattliew Prior, a nati\e of Dorsetshire, from an obscure 
origin rose to considerable eminence, both literary and political. 
In early life he was a Whig, and first came into notice as the 
author, jointly with Oharle.s Montagiu', of tlie Vitij Movne and 
Coaniry Moxmv. In 1701 ho ratted to the Tories, and made 
himself so useful to the party as to te selected to manage .several 
delicate negotiations with foreign Powers, in particular that 
which resulted in the treaty of Utrecht. Ilis l»chaviour on 
this occasion exposed him, though it would appear unjustly, to 
heavy charges from the Whig ministry which came into power 
in l7l4, and he was thrown into pri.son, and kept there for 
more than two years. Ilis old associates proboldy considered 
him as a renegade, and dealt out to him an unusual measure 
of severity. 

There is much that is sprightly and pointed in Prior’s loyal oties, 
which he designed to rival those which Boileau was composing at the 
same time in honour of the Grand Monarquo, Louis XIV. But it is in 


1 See Crit. Sect eh. L § 47. s Johnson. 

^ s See Crit Sect ch. I. § 24. 
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his epigrams and ‘ verses of society ’ that Trior is most successful. How 
charmingly, for instance, has he turned the stanzas in which he describes 
his doubtful cure by Dr. Iladcliffe,' or those upon a lady refusing to 
continue a dispute with him, or the lines upon ‘ The Lily’s Looking- 
glass ’ 1 How manly, English, and .sensible is the atlvice to a jealous 
husband in the ‘ Padlock ’ not to immure his wife or set spies over her, 
as they did abroad, but give her free liberty to range ovenhis wretched 
world, and see how hollow and false it is ! This poem ends with some 
far-famed lines:— 

He to her faults a little blind, 
he to her virtues very kind ; 

Let all her ways )«c unconfined, 

And clap your padlock on her mind. 


In hi.s longer poems Prior wa.s levs .'-ueee.ssful. His Henry and Emma, 
an amplified rc-ca-st of the old ballad of T/ie Avi-hroten Mayde, i.s ad¬ 
mirably ver.silied, and conlain.s at lea.si one line which Ls a jiart of our 
current senlentifins or provcrlaal siic<-eli:— 

That air and harmony of shape ex[/res', 

J'ine by t/tyrem and beaiiti/nlty less; 

hut most people would picferto its artificial stniins tlie greater brevity, 
direclues.s, and distinctness of the old ballad, hut the immense service 
which Diydeii had rendered to Englmh poetry, in imparting to the 
heroic roujJet a smooth japidity, as well as an ;ur of lofty' audacity, 
which it had not known before, is noticeable in all the best heroics of 
Prior and Addison. Alma, or the Vrogreu of the Mind, in three cantos, 
i.s a satirical account in lludibrastic vcr.se of the vagaries with which 
the mind, at different periods of life, and acting through, or controlled 
by, different parts of the animal economy, troubles her possessor. 
There is somctliing cynical, and tending to materialism, in the tone of 
this poem, whicli was written towards tiie close of Prior's life. His last 
and most ambitious effort was Soloman, a didactic jwein in three parts. 
It is a soliloquy, and represents the royal sag»‘ as .^candling by turns 
through every province, and to the nlmosi bounds of knowle<lge, 
pleasure, and power, and finding in the end that nil was ‘vanity and 
vexation of spirit,’ 

20. Congreve the dramatist left n number of pretty songs, 
and some Pindaric poems of more or less merit. In a ‘ Dis¬ 
course on the Pindaric Ode ’ prefixed to an ode addressed to 
Queen Mary, he drew attention to the fact that this kind of 
poetry had its metrical laws, and was not the mere chaotic 
fruit of lawless imagination, as English w'riters seemed to 
think ; in it the ‘ tria Stesichori,’ the strophe, ontistrophe, and 
epode, ought to be strictly observed. There is a pretty extra¬ 
vagance in the following distich :— 

Kee, see, ehe wak^, Sabina wakes t 
And now the sun begins to rise; 

Less glorious is the morn that breaks 

From his bright beams, than lier fair eyes. 


I Extmet Book, srt. 1716. 
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With light united, day they give, 

But different fates ere night fulfil; 

How many by his warmth will live 1 
How many will her coldness kill ! 

21. Charles Montague {ante, ch. IV. § after being the 
leader of the house of Commons under William III., was 
created Earl of Halifax in 1714. His .staunch Whiggism a.s 
sumes a not unattractive form in The, Man of llononr (1687), 
in which he shows that English gentlemen cannot stoop to do 
what James requires ;— 

Our lives and fortunes freely we'll exjiose, 

Honour alone we cannot, must not lebc. 

Some manly lines, imitated from a passage in the sixth .iEneid, 
occur further on. Other nations, he says, may till a more fer¬ 
tile soil, and have more taste in the arts, than we ; — 

But to instruct the mind, to arm Ibe soul 

With \irtae which no dangers ran control ; 

Kxalt the thought, a speedy courage lend. 

That horror cannot .shake, or pleasure bend : 

These are the English art«, —the.se we profi'b.s. 

To be the same in misery and success ; 

To (each oppressors law, assist tlio good. 

Relieve the wretched, and subdue the pioud. 

22. Of ‘ well-natured Garth,’ author of tin; mock-heroic 
poem, the J)iepenmr>/, the idea of which lie took from Boileau’s 
LiUrin, we can only say that he w-as a physician, and a .staunch 
adherent to lievolution jirinoiplcs during the reign of Anne, 
for which he was rewarded with a duo share of professional 
emolument, when his party came into power in 1711. He was 
an original member of the Kit-cat Club, ‘ generally mentioned 
as a set of wits j in reality, the patriots that saved Britain.’' 

The Ditpeimary is about a bitter (piarrel wliicli liroke out in tlie 
year 1687, between tlie Gollego of J’iiy.sician.s and (lie apothecaries, 
concerning the erection of a <iispc‘nsary in London. I’erliaps the sub¬ 
ject is Kumewltat dull; granting, liowcvor, tliat tiic conception was a 
good one, the execution lags considerably bcliind it; as a whole, the 
poem is heavy, and far too long. 

23. Sir Bichard Biackmore was anothtir patriotic pot)t. 
He wa.s the city physician, and was knighted by King William. 

Biackmore has met, chiefly from bis own faults, with harder measure 
than he deserves. The sarca.sms of I'oj>e and IJryilen raise the impres¬ 
sion that Biackmore can never have written anytlung but what was 
lumbering, inane, and in the worst possible taste. Yet let anyone, 
without prejudice, take up The Creatim, and read a couple of hundred 

1 Horace Walpole’s Aaeciiuici nf Tainting, 
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lines, and he will probably own that it is a very different sort of poem 
from what he had expected. It is by no means dull, or heavy, or 
soporific; the lines spin along with great fluency and animation, though 
not exactly sparkling as they go. The plan is thoroughly conceived and 
digested, and tlio argument ably and lucidly, if not always cogently, 
sustained. Hut lUackmore. was ruined, as a literary man, by his enor¬ 
mous self-confidence and utter want of measure or judgment. He 
attacked with indisi;riminating furj- the atheists, free-thinkers, wits, 
and critics of his day, a-s if tho.se names were interchangeable; and 
naturally he met with no mercy from the two last. The characters 
of staunch Whig and somewhat narrow pietist .arc blended in him in 
the oddest manner. His laek c,f judgment is illustrated by bis con¬ 
tinuing to write and publish epic poems ( Alfred, Prince Arthur, 

ire.) long after the world liad ceased to read I hem. Yet it wonhl be 
unjust to judge by tlieso of The Crealinn (1712), respecting which 
Addison's eulogy,' though it gives all the lights without the shadows, 
i.s not so entirely extravagant as it seem.s at first reading. 

24. Defoe must he named in this connection, on account of his once 
amons satire, The True-horn EnffHuhnuin. His motive for writing it 
was the indignation which lie felt at what he called English ingratitude, 
as showing itself in tlic attacks continually made on William and hU 
Hutch guards ns foreiqnert, atid in the peevish, discontented air which 
most Englishmen W'oro after so groat a delivi'rance. The composition 
is of a very coarse kind; and the satire st uids to tho.se of Hryden in 
about the same relation as tlie. Uforiiini/ Adrertitur, the organ of the 
publicans, docs to the Times. The strange ojiening is well known:— 

WiuTcvor fiod erects a house of prayer, 

The devil always builds a chapel there; 

And ’twill be. found upon examination. 

The killer has the largest congregation. 


This must be understood as ironical, for Defoe was himself a Dis-sentcr, 
The vigorous lines entitletl ‘A Hymn to the I’i I lory ’ * were written at 
the time when Defoe was condemned to that ignoniiniou.s punishment 
for writing the ironical immphlet, The Ehortest ll’ny with the Dissenters. 

25. Nicholas Sowe.wliosc tran.slation of Lucan’s Pharsalia Johnson, 
with hj^perholic praise, calls ‘one of the greatc.st productions of English 
poetry,’ wrote an ‘Epistle to BTavki’ (in which he attacks Dryden for 
liuviog corrupted not only the .stage, hut the English language, by the 
‘crew of foreign words’ which lie had brought into it), and also some 
jiastoral ballails wliich liavc much grace and melody. ‘ Colin’.s Com¬ 
plaint ’ is among these; it opens— 

Despairing beside a clear .stream, 

A shepheixl forsaken was laid ; 

And while a false nymph wa.s lus theme, 

A willow supported his head. 

One sees where Shenstone got his manner. 

26. Thomas Tiokell rcsidetl for many years at Oxford, being a fellow 
of Queen’s College. Although a Whig and an adherent of Addison, he 
is the author of some spasmodic stanzas, worthy of the most unoom- 
promising upholder of the divine right of king.s, entitled * Thought* 

1 Tht Spsetator, No. 850. * distract Booh, art. 114. 
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occaakmed by a Picture of the Trial of Charles I.,’ in which lines such 
as the following occur,— 

Such boding thoughts/lid guilty conscience dart, 

A pledge of hell to dying Cromwell’s heart I 

Tickell’s version of the first book of the Iliad has been already noticed. 
Among his other poems, which are not numerous, I find only two worth 
naming—the ballad of ‘ Colin and Lucy,’ and the memorial lines upon 
Addison.' The ballad is pretty, but the stoiy improl>able: Colin having 
jilted Lucy, she dies of a broken heart; the cofliu containing her remains 
meets tlie marriage proce.ssion ; the faithless Colin is struck with remorw', 
and dies immediately; they occupy the same grave. Ho nol these linos 
sound like an echo from our nurseries ! - 

I hear a voice you cannot hear. 

Which says 1 must not stay; 

1 see a hand you ainnot see, 

Which beckou.s me away. 

27. The unhappy history' of Bichard Savage has Ijcon detailed at 
length by Dr. Jolinson in one of the longest auil most masterly of his 
poetical biographies.* His life and charaeter were liligh(<’d by the 
circumstances of his birth and rearing. To these he refers only too 
plainly’ and pointedly in his poem of J’Ae lUniartl, a viny forcible piece 
of writing containing a line often (pioted;— 

He lives to build, not boast, a generous race ; 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 

His principal work was The Wandirer, a moral or didactic poem in 
five cantos (1729), containing many materials and rndiineiits of thought, 
half worked up as it were, wiiieh one renegnises again, transformofl 
after passing through the fiery crucible of a great minil, in J’opc's 
Essay on, Man. Savage, like most of the English jioets of ttic ciglitcenlh 
century, employed the heroic metre for the’-majority of his composi¬ 
tions, dazzled by the glory and succc.ss with which Drydeii and Poiie 
hsid employed it.’ 

28. Jain Dyer, w'bo after failing as a painter became a clergyman 
late in life, is, or wa.s, known as the author of Orvngar Hill (1727) and 
The Fleece (1767). The latter is in blank verse, and totally worthless; 
the former, however, is a pretty poem of description and reflection, 
breathing that intoxicating sense of natural beauty which never fails 
to awaken in us some sympathy and an answ'ering feeling of reality. 
These lines may serve as a specimen:— 

Ever charming, ever new. 

When will the landscape tire the view ? 

Tlie fountain’s fall, the river’s flow, 

The woody valleys warm and low. 

The windy summit, wild and high, 

Houghly rushing on the sky 1 
The pleasant seat, the ruined tower. 

The naked rock, the shady bower; 


^ ExtraH Book, art. 182. * Lives of the Poets, ® Extract Book, art. Ml. 
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The town and village, dome and farm, 

Each gives each a doable charm. 

As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 

lady Mary Pierrepont, daughter of a Duke of Kingston, married 
at twenty-two Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu. The love-letters between 
the pair, both before and after marriage, are some of the prettiest reading 
imaginable. But she found out eventually that she had thrown herself 
away on a cold-hearted, weak-minded man, who neither deserved nor 
could rightly value the treasure of her affection. She accordingly, 
after her daughter’s marriage, broke up her English home, and lived 
nearly all the rest of her life abroad. She swcompanied her husband to 
Constantinople when he was sent out a.** amba.ssador to the Porte in 1716. 
Here she observed the eastern practice of inoculation ; tried it success¬ 
fully on her own little boy ; and, as everyone knows, introduccrl it into 
England. This same son grew up to ije a ciiuse of shame and distress 
to her and all connected with him. Her Ttnrn Eclagua (171.5), in the 
heroic metre, cjvn still road with plejisuro. Her ‘ Verses to the 
Imitator of Horace's Satires,’ written in conjunction with Lord Hervey, 
were their reply to Poiie’s ferociou.s attacks. Pope had in the most ridi¬ 
culous manner made love to her; .she laughed at him; and he never 
forgave her. Though the lord and huly cannot use words that bum 
and wound like those of the uascrupulous little poet, yet they give some 
rather hard blows ; calling him, amongst other things’,— 

A sign-post likeness of the human race. 

That is at once resemblance and disgrace. 

Lady Mary’s works, with an interesting Memoir ])refixed, were published 
by her grandson, Lord 'WharnclitTe, in 18117. 

‘i‘J. Ambrose Philips, a t’anibridge man and a zealous Whig, became 
a Ixack writer in London. \iis Six J^attorah are rubbish; ncvortlieless 
they were dogmatically praised, probably on parly grounds, by Steele 
in the Guardian. This was in tlie year 1713, Pope, who some years 
lictorc had published pasUirals that were really worth something” but 
liad attracted swirccly any notice, iu a later Guardian, No. 40, ironi¬ 
cally continued in the same tone, but by instituting a regular comparison 
between his own iwstonds and those of Philips exposed offectuidly the 
silliness and emptiness of the latter. Philijxs, when he had discovered 
the cheat, was exceedingly angrj', and is said lo have hang up a rod at 
Button's (the club frequented by Addison), with whicli he threatened 
lo chastise Pope. Thereby ho but increased his punislimcnt; for Pope 
not oidy got Gay to write the burhisque mentioned above, in ridicule of 
the Siw Pantorals, but affixed to his enemy the nickname of ‘ Namby- 
pamby Philips,' which is too just and appropriate ever to be forgotten 
while Philips himself is remembered. Ambrose also wrote the tra^y 
of Dfstretsed founded on the Jlndratnagtia of Bacino^ this 

is named with partial praise by Addison in No. 336 of the ^^ator; 
it is the play which Sir Roger do Covxrley secs performed on the night 
of his visit to the theatre. 

Philips wrote the Splendid Shilling, a mock-heroic poem 
in blank verse, in which the design of parodying the Paradite JLott is 
-apparent, (hder and Blenheim are also in blank verse, a preference 
due to the author's serious admiration of the English epic. In fact, he 
seems to.have teen the earliest genuine literary admirer of Milton. 
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Robert Blair, the son of a Scottish minister, i» the author of The 
Grave, a didactic poem in blank verse. It is rather dismal reading. 
'Williii^ Bomervile, a Warwickshire gentleman of old family, wrote The 
Chate, a descriptive, and Hahhinol, a pastoral poem, both in blank verse; 
besides many fables and tales in the octosyllabic couplet, some of which 
are spirited enough. 

31. Isaac Watts, educated as a DLssenter, was employed for some 
years as an Independent minister; but his health failed, and he was 
received into the house of a generous friend, Sir Thomas Abney, of 
Stoke Newington, where he spent the last thirty-six j'ears of bis life. 
He is the author of three books of Lyric Poemi, or Hm‘ee Lyricce, mostly 
of a devotional and serious cast, though the friend of the Revolution 
and Hanoverian succession comes out strongly here and there; and of 
Pirine Sengg, for children. His Hymns and Spiritual Sungs are the 
well-known ‘Watts’s Hymns.’* 

32. Allan Ramsay, of Scotch extraction on his father’s, of English 
on his mother's side, settled in Edinburgh as a wig-maker about the 
year 1710. He joined a society of wits and literary dilettanti called 
the Easy Club, and many of his pieces were composed to enliven their 
social gatherings. His Erergreen is a collection of ancient Scottish 
poems. The work on which his reputation rests. The Gentle Shepherd, 
is a story of real country life in Scotland, in the form of a riming 
pastoral drama.’ The dialect is the Lowland Scotch, and the aenti- 
ments natoral and suitable to the persons represented; the story is 
clearly told, and pleasing in itself; in short, there is nothing to find 
fault with in the jwein; the only thing wanting is that life-giving 
touch of genius, which, present alike in the artificial pastorals of Pope 
and the artless soipgs of Burns, forbids true jwetry to die. 

The Drama, 1700-1745 :—Addison, Rowe, Thomson, Young, 
Southern, Steele. Prose Comedy: - Farqnhar, Vanbrugh, 
Cibber, Centlivre; ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.' 

33. Since the appearance of Coiigreve’.s Mottmiru/ Bride,, a 
tragedy of the old school, no tragic work had been produced 
deserving of mention up to the year 1713. By that time the 
classic drama of France, the masterpieces of Corneille and 
llacine, had become thoroughly known and appreciated in 
England ; and, in the abstnice of any native writers of great 
original power, it was natural that our dramatists, both in 
tragedy and comedy, should model their plays upon the French 
pattern. This is the case with Addison’s celebrated tragedy of 
Caio? It was projected and partly written in the year 1703 ; 
but Addison had laid it aside, and only Eniriied and brought 
it on the stage in 1713, at the urgent request of his political 
associates. Cato is in form a strictly classic play ; the unities 
are observed, and all admixture of comic matter is avoided, as 
carefully as in any play of Racine’s. The brilliant prologue 

» Extract Booh, art. 124. * Ibid. art. 188. 

* Crit. Beet. ch. I. § 10, and Extract Book, art, 1({2, 
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was written by Pope. Tlie play met witli signal success, be¬ 
cause it was applautletl by ln>tli political parties, the Whigs 
cheering the frequent allusions to lilierty and patriotism, the 
Tories echoing back the cheers, because they did Jiot choose to 
be thought more friendly to tyranny than their opponents. 

34. jElowe produced several tolerable tragedies, one of 
which, the Fair Ff-nltmt (170.3), i.s a re cast of Ma.ssinger’s 
Fatal Fovry. lli.s Jana Shore i.s an attenij')t to write a 
tragedy in the manner of Hhak.spere. tlysnes and Lady Jane 
(drey, and a comedy named The JiUrr, were failure.s. 
Thomson, the author of the Seasons, wrote the tragedy of 
Sophonisha (1727),' in the style of Cato. The succes.s of this 
play i.s sjiid to hai e l)een maiTcd ))y a ridiciilrju-s cireum.st 4 inee. 
In the third act there is an absurdly flat line, 

0 Sopliotii'ba ! Sophoiiisba, ()! 
at the recital of which a wag in the pit called out, 

O Jemmy Thomson ! Jcmm)’ Thom.son, O ; 

The parody was for some days in everyone’s mouth, and made 
the continued representation of the play impossible. Young, 
the author of the Xiyht Thovghts, wrote several tragedies, 
among which are (1719) and Revnuje (1721) ; the latter 

still keeps possession of the stage. 

35. Sontbeni, an Irishman, produced, ne.ar the beginning of his long 
career, two tragedies, The Fatal Secret and Oroonoko (1692), which for 
many years held their pl.aco on tlie stage, lie was notoriotjs for his 
adroitness in dealing willi managers and booksellers, whence he is 
addrc.sscd by Pope a.s— 

Tom, whom Heaven sent downti> raise 
The price of prologues ami of play.s. 

Ho Is praised by Hnlhim for having Iwcn the first English writer to 
speak with abhorrence, in liis Cracr/ol.o. of tlte shave trade. However, 
iioither the thoughts iiir the stjle of hi-. tn);.;edie> rise above the com¬ 
monplace. 

36. Steele's comcdic.s of The Tender ITiifhand and The Conseiout 
Lorert (1721), pnaluced at a long interval of lime, nehiove«i a marked 
succe.ss. The plot of the la.st-named play is sliglit, and luis few or no 
turns; but there is a good recognition scone at the end. The humour 
of the editor of tlie Tatlcr is not wanting ; take for instance this little 
passage from the tifth act:— 

Myrtle. lint is he directly ii trader at this time 7 

Oimberton. There is no hiding the disgrace, sir; he trades to all 
parts of the world. 

Myrtle. We never had one of our family before, who descended 
from persons that did anything. 

' Thomson also wrote the tragedies of Ai/amrmnoH (1708) and Tamered 
* ] (1745), and the masque of {/red (1740). In this last piece, to 

which Mallet contributed some [mrtivn, the famous song ‘ Rule Britannia’ hrat 
appeared. 
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37. The ‘ Comedy of Maimers,' in prose, of which the first 

suggestion clearly came from the admirable works of Moli&re, 
had been successfully tried, as we have seen* by Etherege, 
Wycherley, and Congreve, in the preceding period. To the 
same school of writers belonged, in this period, Farquhar, 
Vanbrugh, and Cibber. Farquhar, a native of Londonderry, 
is the author of The Constant Cov]tip (1700), Sir Harry Wil- 
dair axid The llp.ani-’ Strataynn, the, latter written on 

the bed of sickness to which neglect .and want liad brought 
him, and from wliich he sank into an untimely grave in his 
thirtieth year. Sir John Vanbrugh wrote the famous come¬ 
dies of The Provoked Wife and The, Provoked Hushand, the 
latter being left unfinished at his death and completed by 
Cibber. Colley Cibber, a German by extraction, was not only a 
dramatist, but an actor and theatrical manager. ITe has h'ft 
us, in the Apology for his own Life, published in 1710, an 
amusuig account of his onm bustling, frivolous life, as well a.s 
of the state of the stage from the Ilestorntion down to his 
own time, adding lifelike sketches of the principal actors 
and actresses, llis play of 'The. Nonjnror (171S), altered hy 
Bickersteth so as to assail the Dissenters instead of the Non- 
jurors, and renamed 'The Hypocrite, contains the celehi'ated 
characters of Dr. Cantwell and M.awwonn. 

Mrs. Centlivre produced a numhor of comedies in the same 
period, which commanded a temporary popularity. The host 
pf these (and a truly excellent comedy it is) is A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife (1718); in it first appears that woll-knowa person¬ 
age, the ‘ real Simon Pure.’ As an acting play, the Btis-y 
Body also has great merit; one of the characters i.s an inquisi¬ 
tive, meddlesome, blundering fellow called Mnrjtht ; hence comes 
that now familiar word. 

Tlie iSirffc nf Dnmateus, a tnigcdy, hy Jolm lliiglie.s, was received 
with great applause-oii the same d.a.v on whitli the author died. Then; 
seems to be little cither in the thoughts or the diction that rises above 
the comtnonpl.ncc ; but probably it is a gootl acting play, with telling 
situations. 

38. In the work of Cihher just mentioned there is a com¬ 
plaint that the Continental taste for opera Itad lately extended 
to England, to the detpimeixt of the legitimate drama. Gay's 
Beggar’s Opera was a clever attempt to gratify this taste by an 
operatic production truly British in every sense. The subject 
is the unhappy loves of Captain Macheath, the chief of a gang 
of highwaymen, and Polly Peachum, the daughter of a worthy 
who combines the functions of thief-taker and receiver of 
stolen goods. The attractivene.ss of the piece was greatly en- 
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hancetl by tlie introduction of a nuniljer of l>oautiful popular 
airs; indeed, but for thp.se the coansenesa of the plot and the 
grossness of much of the language would have ere now con¬ 
demned it, in spite of all its wit and drollery. There is no 
recitative, as in a iaod«‘ru opem; its place is supplied by 
colloquial prose. The opem was first produced, with enormous 
applause, in 1727. 

Henry Brooke, the singularly clever son of an Irish Protestant 
clergyman, went to liondon in 1724 to study law, and was much petted 
by Pope, Lyttelton, and other literary men. He sided e,agerly with the 
party opposed to Sir Robert Walpole; and a tragedy which he produced 
about 1740, fiuntaruji Vtiga, w.as prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain 
on account of the violently democratic, almost republican, spirit {ler- 
vading it. Thus ho writes (act i. sc. 1)— 

Wherefore this, good Heaven ? 

Is it of fate tliat, wlio assumes a crown, 

'J'hrows off humanity? 

In the fii'.st edition of the play wa.s the line— 

Who rules o’er freemen s-hould himself be free I 

Hr. Johnson, who loved the Hanoverian family as little as Brooke, 
out for a different reason, made on thi.stho parody 

Wlio drives fat oxen .should him.self he fat. 

(See ///f by Bosw'ell, iv, 284.) 


Learning, 1700-1745 Bentley, Lardner. 

.'19. The grcate.st. of English scholars lloiirislied at the saute 
time with Pope and Wwift, and bdl imder the satire of both. 
Bichard Bentley was a native of York.shire, and received his 
education at Cambridge, wliere he rose to l)e Master of Trinity 
College in 1700. The famous controver.sy between Itiin and 
Boyle on the Epistles of Phalaris occurred iti the last years of 
the seventeenth century, but we delayed to notice it until we 
could present a general view of Bentley’s literary career. The 
dispute arose in this way:—Sir William Temple,* taking up 
the discussion which had Iteen can'ied on betw’Cen Boileau 
and Perrault on the comparative merits of ancient and modem 
authors, sided with Boileau against the moderns, and, amongst 
other things, adduced tlio Epistles of Phalaris (wliich he sup¬ 
posed to be the genuine production of tho tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, who roasted Perillus in a brazen bull) os an instance 
of a work which in its kind was unapprooohed by any modem 

' Temple wrote many works, which wrerc published in Ibnr volumes in 1770; 
hut besides the hintoricai lUemoira, frova 1672 to 1681, there is little in them of 
much value. He was a courtier and also a prudent Whig; and eueoeeded but 
ill, as Macaulay shows in his brilliant esffay, in reconciling the two characters, 
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writer. I>r. Aldrich, author of tho well-knowu Treatise on 
Logic, who was then Dean of Christ Church, was induced by 
Temple’s praise to determine upon pi-epariug a new edition of 
the Epistles for tlie press. He committed this task to young 
Charles Boyle, grandson of Roger, Earl of Orrery, and great 
nephew of the celebrated natural philosopher, RolK'rt Boyle. 
A MS. in the King’.s Library, of which Bentley was then 
librarian, had to be consulted. Bentley, though he lent tho 
MS., is said to have behaved ungraciously in the matter, and 
refused sufficient time for its collation. In the preface to his 
edition of the Epistles, which appeared in 1695, Boyle com¬ 
plained of the alleged discourtesy. Bentley then examined 
the Epistles carefully; and the result was that when Wotton, 
in reply to Temple, published his on Ariclmt and 

Modern Learnintj, a dissertation was ajipended to the work, in 
which Bentley demonstrated that the Epistles could not pos¬ 
sibly be the work of Phal.ari.s, but wei'P the forgery of a later 
age. In proving his point he was lavish of the supercilious 
and contemptuous language to which his arrogant temper 
naturally impelled him. Nettled at this sharp attack, the 
Oxford scholars clubljed their wits and their learning together; 
Atterbury (who was Boyle’s tutor), Smallridge, and Friend 
had each a hand in the composition of the reply, which, pub¬ 
lished still under the name of Boyle, was expected to establish 
Phalaris in the authorship of the Epistles, and to cover Bentley 
with confusion. For a long time the gi'cat critic was silent; 
he w'as supposed to lx; vanquished, and to feel that he was so. 
But in 1699 appeared the Dissertation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris, the finest piece of erudite criticism that has ever 
proceeded from an English pen. By an analysis of the 
language of the Epistles, Bentley proved that they wore 
written, not in Sicilian, but in Attic Greek, and that of a 
period many centui'ies later than the age of Phalaris; while, 
by V)ringing to Ix'ar his intimate knowledge of the whole range 
of Greek liteiuture upon various toixigmphical and historical 
statements which they contoincd, he demonstrated that towns 
were named which were not built, and events alluded to which 
had not occurred, in the liff>time of their reputed author. The 
controversy was now at an eml; his opponents pTOmised a 
reply, but it was never forthcoming. 

Bentley, however, with all his wit and jxuietration, was 
without that realising power of imagination w hich the greatest 
German critics of our days, such as the brothers Grimm, have 
united to the former qualities; he was an acute, but not 4 
genial critic. His edition of the Paradise Lost, published in 
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1732, is an astonishing production. Pope’s lines ujwn it in 
the Dunciad — 

Not that I’tl tear all beauties from his book, 

Like slashing Bentley, with his desperate hook — 

are not too severe. Among his other works are editions of 
Horace and Terence, to the latter of which is prefixed a valu¬ 
able dissertation on the Terentian metres. 

40. Nathaniel Lardner, a dissenting divine, publi.shed, be¬ 
tween 1730 and 1757, a bulky work, the fruit of great learning 
and painstaking research, eiititle<l ihi'Credihilitjf of the Go»pel 
History. Lardner was hims^df an Arian, but Ids l»ook fur¬ 
nished Paley afterwards with tin; materials for his popular 
Viem of the £videru:cn (f Cltristia>n/if. 

Thomas Hearae, the son of a pjiriwh clerk in Berkshire, was sent up 
to Oxford at the ex|)cn.se of a discerning patron, for whom he had done 
some work ; and, obtaining after a time flie post of siib-lit>rarian at toe 
Bodleian, spent the rest of his life at the University, and rose to the 
well-dc.scrved distinction of being the first archa'ologi.st and anfi- 
fpiarian of Iii.s day. To hi.s immoital honour, lie rr-iigiied his jxist on 
the accession of Oeorge I. ratlier than take the oatlns to a Hiiiiovermn 
prince. His literary industry seems to have Ix-cn sufficient for his 
support. He is known as the editor of Robert of Gloucester and Robert 
de Brunne, of Alfred of Beverley, of Leland’.s Qilleclani'ii, Ac. 

Thomas Tanner, a Wiltshire man, after liolding ,a fellow.diip at All 
Souls, and a canonry at (Uirist Church, was appoiiiteil Bishop of St, 
Asaph in 1732. His Xniiiia Moiiaxtica, whieli contains in an abridged 
form the materi.al iiortions of the information given in Dugdale's 
J/oiiattifoii, arranged by counties, appi-ansl after his death in ITU. 
His Jiihliotheca Jiritannu-o-HihrrHira vl'-IH) is n valuable dictionary 
(in Latin) of British and Irish writers, from the earliest times to the 
beginning of the scventienlh century. 


Prose Fiction, Oratory, Pamphlets, Miscellanies, 
1700-1745:—Swift, Defoe, Steele, Addison. 

41. Under tho first bend we have Swift's satirical romance 
(first published anonymously in 1726), tho Trareh of LoHHfl 
GrtUiver, including the Voyages to Lilliput, BrolKlingnag, La- 
puta, and the country of the Houyhnhnm.s. The> rtrst sketch 
of the work occurs in ^farl^nu!< Scnlden's, the joint produc¬ 
tion of Pojte, Swift, and Arhuthnot. But Swift soon took tho 
Solo execution of tin; idea into his own hand.s, and renouncing 
personal satire, to which Pope was so much arldioted, made 
this extraordinary work the vehicle for his generalising con¬ 
tempt and hatred of mankind. This tone of mind, as Scott 
observes, gains upon the author as he proceeds, until, in the 

B B 
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Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, he can only depict hh: fellow-men 
under the degrading and disgusting lineaments of the Yahoos. 
The True History of Lucian and Rabelais’ Voymje of Panta- 
grii^l furnished Swift with a few suggestions, but, in the main, 
this is a purely original work. 

42. Internal peace and security, prolonged through many 
years, while enormously augmenting the national wealth, occa¬ 
sioned the rise, about the middle of the present period, of that 
large class of readers to whom so much of modern literature 
is addressed—persons having leisure to read, and nioney to 
buy books, but who demand from literature rather amusement 
than instruction, and care less for being e.\eih^d to think than 
for being made to enjoy. The stage, especially after Jeremy 
Collier’s attacks upon it, l>ecaine e\er le.ss competent to satisfy 
the wants of this class, or gratify this new kind of intellectual 
appetite. The periodical miscellany, tlie rise of which will 1»(; 
descril)ed presently, was the first kind of provision made for 
this purpose. When Addison and his numerous imitators hatl 
written themselves out, and the style had become tiresome, a 
new and more permanent provision arose in the modem novel. 
The first of the English novelists ' was Daniel Defoe, bom in 
1661. After a long and busy career as a political writer, he 
was verging on his si.vtieth year when, as a sort of relaxation 
from his serious labours, he tried his hand at prose tiction. 
The Life and Adrcntnrrs of Itolnmon Crusoe, founded on the 
true story of Alo,xander Selkirk, a sailor cast by a ship¬ 
wreck on the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez, aj»pcared 
in 1719. It was followed hy Jiidiyions Courtship, The History 
of Col^nelJacli, Menwirs of n Condier, Moll danders. Captain 
Singleton, and several others. It was Lehx-’s humour to throw 
the utmost possilde air of reality ov<‘r every one of his fictions, 
so as to palm it off on the reader as a nan ativc of fact.s. Thus 
the famous physician Dr. Mead is said to have been taken in 
by the pretended Journal of the Great Phnjne, and Lord Chat¬ 
ham to have recommended the Memoirs <f a Cavalier as the 
best authentic account of the civil war. 

, 43. No oratory worthy of notice dates from this period. On 
the other hand, pamphleteers and political satirists abpunded. 
On the Whig side, Defoe wrote an ironical pamphlet. The 
Birortest Way niith the Dissenters (1702), wdiich the House of 
Copimons, then running over with Tory and High. Church 

• This description is not, I think, impnifaed by tlio fact that Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, in the reign of Charles II., published several short stories or novelettes 
(OroonoAo, Tht Fair Jilt, Agnes dt Castro, g-c.), not one of whieli attains the 
l•Dgtll of It hundred pages. 
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feeling, voted scandalous and seditious ; he was fined, pilloried, 
and imprisoned. From the same cause several of his other 
political ’writings were at the time considered liljellous, and 
exposed him to persecution • to escape which, he, late in life, 
renounced political discussion, and iudenuiified himself for 
being deban-ed from describing the busy world of fact by 
creating a new world, in stmiblance hardly less real, out of his 
own prolific fancy. On the Tory side more powerful pens 
were engaged. No pamphlet ever produced a gi'eater im¬ 
mediate effect than Swdft’s Conduct of the Allies, written in 
1712, in order to persuade the nation to a j)eace. ‘It is 
Ijoasted that between Novendier and .Januaiy eleven thousand 
were .sold; a great number at th.at time, when we were not 
yet a nation of readers. To its ]»ropagation certainly no agency 
of power and inlluence was wanting. It furnished arguments 
for conversation, sp(’<’(li< s for de)»at(‘, and materials for parlia¬ 
mentary resolutions.’’ Tliis was followed by Reflections on 
the Barrier Trcatif, publislied later in the same year, and The 
Ihthlic Spirit of the Whv/s, written in answer to Steele’s Crisis, 
in 1711. The jt’.ro/ai'm r, which had been commenced by Prior, 
and had provoked Addison to start a counter publication in 
the Whu) Examiner, was taken up by Swift soon after his 
introduction to Hailey in Octolier, 1710, and continued till 
about the middle of the next year. In all these productions 
Swift, who had commenced life as a Whig, writes with the 
usual rancour of a political renegade. Differently aimed, but 
equally effective, were the famous Drapiers Letters. Tlie 
following were the circumstances which gave the occivsion to 
them:— 

Since the Treaty of Limerick, in 1691, Ireland had been 
treated in many respects as a conquered country. This was 
indeed unreservedly aiul openly the case, so far as the mass of 
the population were concerned ; but the Irish Protestants also 
were compelled to share in the national humiliation. Wlien 
some enterpri.sing men had established, about the year 1700, 
an Irish woollen manufacture, the oommeiTial jealousies of 
England were aroused, and an act wavs passed, which, by pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of Irish woollens to any other country 
but England, destroyed the rising industry. Tliis was but one 
out of a number of oppressive acts under which Irishmen 
chafed, but in vain. Swift’s haughty temper rose against the 
indignities offered to his country, and he only waitro for an 
opportunity to strike a blow. That opportunity was given by 
the proceedings connected with Woode contract for supplying 
r Jc^asoo’d of Swift. 
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a copper coinage, to circulate only in Ireland. Commercially 
speaking, it was ultimately proved that the new coinage was 
calculate to benefit Ireland, not to injure her. The coins were 
assayed at the Mint, under the superintendence of no less a 
person than Sir Isaac Newton, and proved to be of the proper 
weight and fineness. But the way in which the thing was 
done was, and deservedly, the cause of ofi’ence. The privilege 
of coining money, which had always been considered to apper¬ 
tain to the royal prerogative, was in this instance, without the 
consent or even knowledge of the Ijord Lieutenant or the Irish 
Privy Council, delegated to an obscure. Englishman, who had 
obtained the preference ov('r other eonipetitors by paying court 
to the king’s niistre.ss. It was this heaping of insult upon 
injury which excited the ferment in the Irish mind, of which 
the memorable Drapier availed himself. The; first letter 
appeared some time in the year 1721. In it and the two 
following letters Swift artfully confined himself to those ob¬ 
jections and accu.sations which w<Te ojien to the perception of 
all classes of the people. He declared that the n«'w coins were 
of l)ase metal;—he pulled Wood’s character to j)icces;—he 
asserted that the inevitable eonsefjuencc of th(! introduction 
of the new coinage would la-, the disappearance of all the gold 
and silver from Ireland. Such charges as these- came home to 
the feelings and understanding of tln^ lowest and most ignorant 
of his readers, and the excitement which they caused was 
tremendous. In the fourth and following letters Swift followed 
up the attack by opening up the general question of the wrongs 
and humiliations which Ireland had to suH'er from England. A 
proclamation was vainly issued by the Irish flovernment, 
offering a reward of 30U7. to anyone who would disclose tlni 
author of the Drapier’s fourth letter. The danger was great, 
but Sir Roljert Walpole was equal to the occasion. lie first 
tried a compromise, but without success, and then wisely 
cancelled the obnoxious contract. From this period to his 
death Swift was the idol of the Irish people. He .said once to 
a Protestant dignitaiy, in the course of an altercation, ‘ If 1 
were but to hold up my little finger, the mob would tear you to 
pieces.’ 

44. Arbathnot, the joint author, with Pope and Swift, of 
Martinus Scriblents, of whom Swift exclaimed, ‘ Oh, if the 
world had a dozen Arbuthnots, I would l)um my [Oullivcr’s] 
Travels!’—wrote, about the year 1709, the telling poetical 
satire named the History of John Bully levelled against the 
Oodolphin ministry. 

TEe great war in which Europe was involved was repre- 
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sented by a law-suit carried on by John Bull against my Lord 
Strutt (the king of Spain) : Nicholas Frog and Esquire South 
(the Dutch Republic and the Emperor) being parties to the 
suit on the one side,—John paying their expenses ; and Lewis 
Baboon (the king of France) on tlie other. John Bull’s 
attorney, Humphrey Hocus (Duke of Marlborough), contrives 
so to manage bis suit for him as to plunge him in a bottomless 
gulf of expense. Addison replied with The Late Trial and 
Conviction of Count TnrijT (1713), an attack on the Tory 
ministry for submitting to di.siidvantageous term.s at the Peace 
of Utrecht. But the humour here i.s nut so broad and heaiiy 
as in the lliMorii of John RuU, which yet evidently served it 
for a morlel. 

4.’>. From this period dates the rise of the pericxlical miscel¬ 
lany.* To Richard Steele, an Irishman, who was employed 
by the Whig Government to write the Gazette during the 
Spanish succession war, the nature of his employment sugge.sted 
tlie design of the Tatler, a tri-weekly slioet, giving the latest 
items of news, and following them up with a tale or essay. To 
tl\is jwriodical Addisou soon began to contribute papers, and 
continued to write for it nearly to the end. The first number 
appeared on tlio 22nd April, 1709, the last on the 2nd January, 
1711. The success of the Tatter l^eing decisive, it was follow^ 
up by the Spectator (1711-12), the plan of which, ‘as far as it 
regards the feigned person of the author and of the se\ eral 
persons who compo.se his club, was projected ’ liy Addison ‘ in 
concert with Sir Richanl Steele.’ * In the first number, which 
was from the pen of Addison, the imaginary projector of the 
undei-taking gives a portmit of himself that is full of strokes of 
delicate humour; how from childhood he had ‘ distinguished 
himself by a mo.st profound silence,’ and in mature age lived in 
the world ‘ rather as a Spectator of mankind than as one of the 
species.’ He announced hi.s inbmtion of publishing ‘ a sheet 
full of thoughts ’ every morning; repudiates political aims ; 
declares that ho will preserve a tone and character of rigid 
impartiality; invites epistolary assistimco from the public ; 
and requests that letters may be addressed to the Spectator at 
‘ Mr. Buckley’s in Little Britain.’ No. 2, by Steele, contains 
sketclies of Iho different jM'i'sons composing the Spectator’s 
club ; (literatuin suppo.scd itself hardly able to hold its ground 
in those days without its club.s ;) the fine old country gentleman, 

Uiunlly, blit nnt vorv rorreotly, mllisl the jicriorlical rttay ; a word 
whirh enn Imrilly bo stretched so as to include the allefforie.s sketches of 
iiianiiers and c-haracter.s, talcs, go.‘isipiii)i' letters, &e., with which the Taikr and 
Spectator abound. 

* See tbe preface to Addison's works, by Tickell. 
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Sir Roger de Coverley; tlje retired merchant, Sir Andrew 
Freeport; Capt. Sentry, the old soldier; Will Honeycomb, 
the beau;—besides a stage-bitten barrister, and a clergyman. 
-There is no doubt that Addison believed liimself to be engaged 
in an important work, tending to humanise and elevate his 
countrymen‘ It was said of Socrates that he brought philo¬ 
sophy down from heaven to inhabit among men; and I should 
be ambitious to have it said of me that I have brought philosophy 
out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.’' 

By turning to fresh intellectual fields the miiids of the 
upper classes—the people in good society—to whom the theatre 
was now a forbidden or de.spised e.xcittuneiit, Addison did with¬ 
out doubt allay much restlessness, still or amuse many feverish 
longings. The millonuium, it sexuned, was not to come yet 
awhile; the fifth monarchy was not to be yet c.stablished; no, 
nor was the "world to become a great Armidals garden of 
pleasure and jollity; nor did blind loyalty to tlie true prince 
commend itself now even to the heart muc]i less to the reason. 
Robbed of its ideals, disenchanted, and in heavy cheer, the 
"English mind, though not pj’ofoumJJy intere.stfvl, read these 
pleasant chatty discoursings about thijigs in gencnvl, and 
allowed itself to be amused, and half forgot its spiritual per¬ 
plexities. Nothing was settled by these papers, nothing 
really probed to the Itottom ; but they taught, with much light 
grace and humour, lessons of good sense, tolerance, and 
moderation; and their popularity proved that the lesson was 
relished. 

The Spectator extended to G.'l.') numbers, including the 
eighty of the resumed i.ssue in 1714. Upon its suspension in 
December, 1712, the Guardian took its place. Of the 271 
papers in the Tatler, Steele wrote 188, Addison 42, and Imth 
conjointly 36. Of 635 Spectators, Addison wTote 274, Steele 
240, Eustace BudgelU 37, and John Hughes 11 ; and of 175 
Guardians, Steele -wrote 82, and Addison 53. Several Tathrs 
were contributed by Swift, and a few Spectators and Guardians 
by Pope. 

Among the subjects treated of in the Spectator are the 
following;—Masquerades, clubs, operas, vulgar superstitions, 

* Spectator, Na 10. 

^ Budgdl was a kinsman of Addison, who behaved towards him with great 
and steady kindness. His papers in the Spectator are signed with the letter X, 
those in too GmrSan with an asterisk. In 1733 he set up a weekly paper 
called 77ie Bee; but it soon dropped. A satirical couplet in the Prologue to the 
Sartre* of Pope refers to the forgery of Dr. Tindal’s will, which Bndgell wns 
believed to have been guilty of. Soon after this ho committed suicide. 
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ghosts, devotees, the shortness of life (in the famous‘Vision 
of Mirzah," No. 159), and the poetical merits of Milton’s 
Pm-adise Lost, in an elaborate criticism, extending over seven¬ 
teen numbers, written by Addison. 

46. At the end of 1715 Addison commenced writing the 
Freeholdf.r, at the rate of two papers a w(>ek, and continued it 
till the middle of the next year. ‘This was undertaken in 
the defence of the established (Jf>veniinent; sometimes with 
argument, sometimes with mirth. In argument he had many 
equals, but his humour was singular and matchle.ss. Bigotry 
itself must be delighted with the Torj- fox-hunter.’' 

The daily miscellany pass<'d by insensible degrees into in¬ 
ferior hands, and at last became insutlenibly dull. From the 
nature of the ease, intelhsdual gifts are n^quired to recommend 
this Stylo, with which the novel can dispense. There are ten 
p«»rsons who can write a tale which p<‘ople will read, for one who 
can compose a passable criticism, or a ji u d’csjirit, or seize the 
fugitive traits of some popular habit, \ ice, or caprice. Even 
the importation of politics, as in the Fri'fhohler, failed to give a 
permanent animation. So, after the town had been deluged for 
some time with .small witticisms and criticisms that had no 
point or sap in them, the .style was agre(>d on all hands to 1>e a 
nuisance, and was discontinued. Some years later it was revived 
by Br. Johnson, as we shall see. 


Works of Satire and Humour: Swift. 

47. Tt will be remembered* that Swift s patron, Sir William 
Temple, took a leading part in the discus.sion upon the relative 
merits of ancient and modern authors. Swift himself struck in 
on the same side, in the brilliant satire of the Jkitlle <jf the 
JiooJca,^ which was written in 1G97, but not published till 1704. 
In this eontrovei'sy the gri'at wit.s, i)oth in Fi-ance and England, 
were all of one mind in claiming the palm for the ancients. It 
was, pf'rhaps, with some refei’ence to it that I’opK*, in the Paany 
on Criticism, burst forth into the magnificent encomium in 
honour of the great po<!ts of antiquity, l»eginuing. 

Still green with bays each ancient alhir stands, &c. 

In the reaction towards tho luediawal and (lothic antiquity 
which marked the clo.se of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, this enthusiasm for Greece and Rome was 
much al)ated.. At present there are symptoms of a partial 
revival of the feeling. 

» Johnsbn. » See p. 807. » Se« Crit. Sect. oh. II. § 7. 
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' 48. The Tah of a Tuh was also published in 1704, though 

written in 1696. The title is explained by Swift to mean that, 
as sailors throw out a tub to a whale, to keep him amused, and 
prevent him from running foul of their ship, so, in this treatise, 
his object is to affoiHl such temporary diversion to the wits and 
free-thinkers of the day (who drew their arguments from the 
Leviathan of Ifobbes) as may restrain them from injuring the 
State by propagating wild theories in religion and politics. 
The allegoiy of tlie tliree brothers, and the general character 
and tendency of this extraordinary book, will le examined in 
the second part of the present work.* 


History, 1700-1746;—Burnet, Hapin. 

49. Barnet’s History of His Own Times, closing with the year 
1713, was published soon after his death in 1715. Ilumet was 
a Scotchman, and a veiy decided Whig. Exiled by James II., 
he attached himself to llie Prince of Orange, and was actively 
engaged in all the intrigues which paved the way for the Revo¬ 
lution. The History of His Otrn Times, though ill-arranged 
and inaccurate, is yet, owing to its conttunporary character, a 
valuable oi’iginal source of information for the period l)etwe(*n 
the Restoration and 1713.* Bapin, a Frencli refugee, published 
in 1725 the best complete history of England that had a.s 
yet appeared. It was translated twice, and long remained a 
standard w'ork. 

Dr White Eennott, wlio rose to be liishop of IN.terborough, wa.s an 
indefatigable worker in the field.s of history and archscology. Hi.s 
Hittory of Amhrusden and JJvrcettcr (iCt).’)), one of tlie first examples 
of a topographical monograph, is a loc:il investigation of rare interest 
and value. He wrote the third of a set of three folio volumes (1706) 
containing the general history of England down to 1702. In his narra¬ 
tive of the times of (Jhailes If. Keimctl’s drift was, according to his 
critic Roger North, to show that lh.at king’s whole reign • was but a 
series of court tiicks to introduce ptjpery, tyranny, and arbitrary 
power.’ This history wa.s minutely criticised in a hetstiie spirit hy 
Boger North (the hiogiaphcr of his three brothers. Lord Guildford, 
Hir Dudley North, and the Rev. Dr. John North,) in a work called, 
hUamm, or an enqinry into the credit and reracitij of a J^etejtdcd 
Comjdoto History (1740). North does all in his power to vindicate the 
memory of Charles II. and to relieve his Government from the imputa¬ 
tions heaped upon it. 

John Strype, a plodding German clergyman, natoralised in England, 
wrote several folio volumes between 1C94 and 1718, containing the Lives 
of the men most instrumental in the change of religion in England, 


^ See Crit. Sect, cb. II. § 6. 
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viz. Cranmer, Sir T, Smith, Sir .Tohn Olielse, Parker, Orimlal, and 
AViiitgift. He is also the author of Annalt of the lieformatUm and 
E»lahli»lment of Jlfliyum (1709-28), but it is a dull and confused j»ro- 
duction. 

Of tlie theology anti philosophy of the period we reserve 
our sketch till after we have examined the progress of general 
literatui’e between 17 lli and 1800. 


Johnson. Poetry, 1746-1800;—Gray, Glover, Akenside, 
Tonng, Shenstone, Collins, Mason, Warton, Churchill, 
Falconer, Chatterton, Beattie, Goldsmith, Cowper, Bums, 
Darwin, Walcot, Gifford, Bloomfield. 

.lO. The grand yet grotesque figure of Samuel .Johnson holds 
the centml place among the writers of the .second half of the 
eighteenth century. In all literary reunions he took the un¬ 
disputed lead, by the pf)wer aii<l brilliancy of his conversation, 
wliich, indeed, as l ecorded by Boswell, i.s a more valuable pos¬ 
session than any, or all, of his pubiishtMl vorks. Ilis influence 
upon England was eminently conservative; his manly good 
sense, his moml coumge, his uit, readiness, and force as a dis¬ 
putant, were all e.verted to keep Ejigli.sh society wheie it was, 
and prevent the ideas of Voltaire and Rousseau fi-om gaining 
gi’ound. His success was signal. Not that there wer<' wanting 
on the other side either gifted inind.s, or an iinpres.sible audience ; 
Hume, (Jibbon, and Priestley were scejdics of no mean onler of 
ability; and Boswell’s own example' shows that, had there 
been no counteracting force .at work, an entliusiastic admiration 
for Rousst'au might easily have become fashionable in Phrgland. 
But while Johu.sou lived and talked, the revolutionary pirriy 
could never gain that mastery in the intellectual arena, and 
that ascendency in society, which it had obtained in P’rance. 
After his death the writings of Burke carritxl on the sort of 
conservative propaganda which he had initiated. 

Johnson was bom at Lichfield in the year 1709. His 
father was a native of Derbysliiro, but had settled in Lichfield 
as a bookseller. After having received the rudiments of a 
classical education at various country schools, he was entered at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, in the year 1728. His father almut 
this time suftered heavy los.ses in business, in consequence of 
which Johnson had to struggle for many yeara agjiinst the 
deepest povei’ty. Nor was either his mental or liodily con¬ 
stitution so healthful and vigorous ns to coniix'n.siite for the 
frowns of fortune. PPe seems to have inlierited from liia 


> Hume's Autohitf/raphy, 
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liiother’s family the disease of scrofula, or the king’s evil, for 
which he was taken up to London, at the age of three years, 
to be touched by Queen Anne—the ancient superstition con¬ 
cerning the eflicacy of the royal touch not having then wholly 
died out. His mind was a prey during life to that most 
mysterious malady, hypochondria, which exhibited itself in a 
morbid melancholy, varying at different times in intensity, but 
never completely shaken off—and also in an incessant haunt¬ 
ing fear of insanity. Under the complicated miseries of his 
condition, religion constantly sustained him, and deserted him 
not, till, at the age of seventy-five, full of years and honours, 
his much-tried and loug-suftering soul was released. In his 
boyhood, he tells u.s, he had got into a habit of wandering 
about the fields on Sundays reading, instead of going to church, 
and the religious lessons early taught liim by lii.s mother were 
considerably dimmed ; but at Oxford the work of that excellent 
man, though somewhat cloudy writer, AVilliam Law, entitled 
A tS'eriou^ Cnll to a Holy Lif<\ fell into his hands, and made so 
profound an impression upon him that from that time fonvard, 
though he u.sed to lament the shortcomings in his practice, 
religion was ever, in the main, the actuating j»rinciple of his 
life. 

After leaving Oxford lie held a situation as undermaster 
in a grammar-school for some months. But this was a kind of 
work for which he was utterly unfitted, and ho was compelled 
to give it up. He went to Birmingham, where he obtained some 
trifling literary work. In ITSb lie mariiod a Mrs. Porter, a 
widow, and soon after, as a means of subsistence, opened a 
boarding-school, in which, however, lie failed. He now re¬ 
solved to try his fortune in London. Ho settled there, with 
his wife in 1737, and supported himself for many years by 
writing—principally by his contriliutions to the CtnUleinan'a 
Mayazirie, which had been establishi'd by Cave about the year 
1730, and is still carried on. His Plan of a Dictionary of the 
English Language was published in 1747. The price stipu¬ 
lated for from the liooksellers was l,.'>75f., and the work was 
to be completed in three years. The JimMer, a series of 
papers on miscellaneous subjects, on the model of the fijiectaUir, 
was commenced by him in 1750, and concluded in 1752. This 
and various other works, which appeared from time to time, 
joined to his unrivalled excellence as a talker, which made his 
company eagerly sought after by persons of all ranks, gradually 
won for Johnson a considerable reputation; and, after the 
accession of George III., he received, through the kindness of 
Lord Bute, a pension of 300^. a year. This was in 1762. He 
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continued to reside in London—with but short inter\’als, on 
the occasions o£ liis tours to the Hebrides, to Wales, and to 
France—till his death in 1784. 

51. Johnson’s works—excepting the Dictionary^ a tragedy 
called Irene, a few poems, the IApcr of the Poets,^ some other 
biographies, and a short novel, the famous Rasselas —consist of 
essays, very multifarious in their .scope, di.se ussing questions of 
politics, manners, trade, agiiculture, art, and criticism. The 
bulk of the.se were composed for the Rambler, the Idler, and 
the Adventurer. His prose style, cumbrous, antithetical, and 
pompous, yet in his hands possessing geneiully great dignity 
and strength, and sometimes even, as in Raaselas, rising to 
remarkable beauty and nobleness, was so influential upon tlie 
men of his day that it caused a complete revolution, for a time, 
in English style. The change was not for the l)etter; since 
inferior men, ihougli they could easily appropriate its jiecu- 
liarities or defects—its long woi-ds, its balanced clauses, its 
lalkoured antitheses—could not with equal case emulate its 
excellences. 

Among Johu.son’.s poenus, London,^ an imitation of the 
third .satire of Jvivenal, and the tine didactic poem on The 
Vanity of Unman a free vei’sion of the tenth satire 

of the same poet, iii which Charles XII. of Sweden is substi¬ 
tuted for Hamiibal, are the most deserving of notice. The 
lines on Shakspere,^ which he wrote for CJandck, are in the 
same sounding and rather ponderous style. The verses on the 
death of Ijcvet* show the softne.ss of the strong man’s heart. 

52. Gray, the son of a scrivener in liOndon, was educated 
and lived tlie greater part of his life at Cambridge. In the 
small volume of his poems theiv are several pieces which have 
gained a permanent place in onr literature. The Bard,^ the 
Progress of Poesy, and the Ode On a distant Prospect of Eton 
College,* are all, in their ditlei-ent ways, excellent. As a writer 
he was indolent and fastidious; to the former quality we pro¬ 
bably owe it that his writings are, so few, to the latter that 
many of them are so excellent. The famous Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard^ was first published in a magazine in 
1750. The melancholy l)eauty of these lovely lines is enlianced 
by the severity and purity of the style. 

63. Siohord Glover, the son of a London merchant, produced the 
first edition of his blank verse epic, Ijeonida*, in 1737. It has not 
much merit, but at the time of its first appearance was extravagantly 
praised for political and party reasons ; since every high-flown sentiment 


> See Crit. Sect. ch. II. § 80. 
» Sec Crit. Sect cli. I. § 67. 


• Krtraet Book, art 1<6. 

* Extract Book, art. 160, 
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in praisa of patriotism, disinterestedness, and love of liberty was inter- 
pr^ed by the Opposition into a damning reflection on the csorrupt 
practices, and the truckling spirit towards foreigners, by which Sir 
Robert Walpole’s government was supposed to be characterised. In its 
present finished state, as a poem of twelve books, it first came out in 
1770. The Athenaid, a sequel to the Leonidas, and in the same metre, 
but extending to thirty books, was published after the author’s death in 
1785; it is a dull versified chronicle of the successes gained by the 
Athenians in the Persian war. The ballad of Hosier's Ghost * is still 
remembered for its fire and music, though we cannot enter into the 
political animosity that dictated it. Glover also wrote London, or the 
Progress of Commerce, and a poem ‘to the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton.’ 

64. Hark Akengide was the son of a butcher at Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 
The poem by which he is be.st known, the Pleasures of Imagination 
(1744), was suggested by a series of papers on the same subject (Nos. 
411-421), contributed by Addison to the Hpeciaior. But the analysis 
of the pleasurable feelings which are awakened in the mind by what¬ 
ever excites the imagination, though suitable enough as a .subject for 
an essay, becomes insupportable when carried on through a poem of 
more than two thousand blank verses. Akenside had no sense of 
humour and no wit, hut wa.s an ardent lover of nature ; he may be 
called a second-rate Wordsworth, whose style that of some of his Odes 
much resembles. He wa.s an ardent politician, and atbiched himself 
to the faction which, a.ssuming the name of' the patriots,’ inveighed sf) 
long against the government of Sir Kohert Wal]X)le. Finding, after 
Kir Eobert’.s fall, that everything remained much the same ns before, 
Akenside wrote his LJpistle to Curio'' (1744), in which, addreasing 
I’ulteney, lie charges him with having betrayed tlie just exiiectations of 
the country j this was afterwards altereil into the Ode to Curio. Lord 
Macaulay, exaggerating as was his wont, calls the Epistle the b(>st 
thing that Akenside ever wrote, but sets down the Ode ns wortlilcss. 

65. The Night ThowjhU^ of Young appeared between the 
years 1742and 1746. Thisdidactic pwnii, which has been read 
and praised beyond its deserts, is in blank verse, and is said to 
have been inspired by the melancholy into which the }K>et w'as 
plunged by the deatJi, within three years, of Jiis wife and her 
two children. Moralising forms the staple of the poem, just as 
philosophising forms the staple of Wordsw'orth’s Excursion, 
and microscopic description of Ciubbe’s Borough ; but tales 
are inserted here and there hy w'ay of episode, just as in the 
other two poems mentioned. There is a fine, fluent, sermonising 
vein alxiut Young; but a flavour of cant liangs alx)ut his most 
ambitious efforts. To use a phrase of the day, he is a sad 
‘ Philistine’; and through the admiration long felt or professed 
for him, his influence must have much tended to propagate 
false taste. Tlie woik is divided into nine Nights, the headings 
of some of which will serve to indicate its geneml character; 

* Extract Tiook, art. 147. ' 1/dd. art. 154. 

* The full title is, ‘TheComplaint i or. Night Thouglits on Life, Death, and 
ImiDortality.' (See Extract Booh, art. 1^.) 
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they are—‘On Life, Death, and Immortality,’ ‘Narci.ssa,’ 
‘The Christian Triumph,’ ‘The Infidel Reclaimwl,’ ‘Virtue’s 
Apology,’ ifec. A few lines occur here and there, .stamped with 
a tersenes.s and significance which have made them almo.st, if 
not quite, proverhial ; such are — 

ProcraBtiiiation is the thief of time ; 

and— 

J'i”:inics are pigmies .still, though pcrcliecl on .Mp.s ; 

And jn-ramids arc pyramid.^, in tales. 

In philosophy Young was a follower of Herkeley, whose 
idealism he reproduces at .some length in the sixth Xijht: -- 

Ot)jcct.s arc but the ocea.sion ; our.>i tli' expliiit : 

Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 

Which NatuieV adinirahle pieture draw.-. 

And beaut itie.s ercation’s ample dome. 

In theology he leans on Butler, speaking of - 

A selicnie analogy pronounced so true, 

Analogy, man’s .surest guide below. 

Young found an ardent admirer, and even in part a translator, 
in Ganganelli, Pope. Clement XIV., a man prone like himself 
to bow befoni th(' power and sjtlendour of this world. His 
Oofes are worth very little; many of them teem with fulsonte 
praise of (leorgii 11. and the House of llaiifiver. Among his 
other works an', Thf Dnij (171 d), Th<: Cnin i{>nl Puhhwii 
(1725), and lt>:si<jna(i<ni (1702). 

56. Shenstone, a nrili\e of Halesowen, nc.ir lUnuingham, not far 
from which lay his heaulilul little estate of ‘The la'.a.sowc.s,’ whieh i.s 
still shown to the ciui<ius traveller, jmliiished his ]iuein of Thf Sfln»il- 
mutmx in the year 1711. It is in the SjH'n.serian .stanz.i, and aJIceis an 
antique dre.ss of language.; but ii has really \erv little merit. .‘<hen- 
stone was a vain and frivolous, yet witlml querulous, j)er.son; hi.s 
poems arc full of complaints that hi.s estate i.s loo small to admit of hi.s 
gratifying his relined tastes. Some of his biillad.s, rg. 'Valentino’s 
Day,'and‘ Jemmy Daw.son,’ have some pietty and pathetic stauza-s. 
The ‘ Pastoral Ualla<l ’ is a charining piece of pretty trilling.' 

67. Collini, the son of a Imtter in I'hiehestcr, published his once 
famous Ode» in 1746, Nor can these ever be entirely forgotten, so 
bciiutiful is the diction, so clear and profound arc the thoughts. With 
some occasional exaggeration and ovcr-ln.\iiriance, thi.s author's lan¬ 
guage is for the most part exquisitely musical and refined. The (ales 
‘ To Simplicity,’on ‘ The Manners,'and on ‘Tiie Pa.ssions,'’ are among 
those most deserving of notice, 

68 . Maaon, the friend of Gray, wrote in .1748 a poem, called Id*, 
containing a petulant attack upon the University of Oxford as the 
nursery of Jaoobitism and disaffection. This drew forth a brilliant 
reply, the Triumph of I»it, from Thomas Warton, then a young student 


4 Extract Book, art. 149. 
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at Trini^ College, Oxford, and afterwards distinguished as the historian 
of English poetry. Mason wrote a number of Odes, and also tried his 
land at satire in the ‘ Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers,’ which, 
however, has more ill-nature than wit. We sliall meet with him again 
as a dramatist. 

59. Chorchill, the son of an Essex clergyman, took orders, 
married, obtained preferment, and appeared to be on tlie high 
road to a deanery, wlien tlie example of a good-for-nothing 
schoolfellow,' an innate thirst of pleasure, a loose moral frame, 
and an irritable vanity, turned him aside into the perilous 
career of the satirist and the wit. He flung oft’ his getw^n, and 
after a first unsuccessful attempt ■with Thf Conrinve, a satire 
on the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, obtained at a bound 
all the notoriety w'hich he desired by tlie publication of the 
liosciad (1761). Tlais is a clever personal satire on tin! actors 
who then trod the London stage, witli many dramatic criti¬ 
cisms not witliout \'aluc. By the sale of this, and of the 
Apology for tlie Rosciad, published soon after, he (dearod more 
than a thousand pounds. This success completely turned his 
head; he produced poem after potnn with great rapidity, 
endeavouring to rival the satirico-didactic vein of Pope ; allied 
himself clo.sely -with the demagogue Wilkes; fell into profligate 
ways; and died of fever at Boulogne in 17G4, bankrupt in 
health, money, and good name. Among his many poems I 
shall single out for mention, Night, and the Frophecij of 
Famine. The former, dedicated to Lloytl, apjreai'ed at the 
end of 1761; its purjKise is to vindicabi himself and his 
friends from the attacks which w'ere levelled against them on 
the score of irregular life. It is spirited and clever, reminding 
the reader often of Pope’s Imitations of Horace, but just with¬ 
out that marvellous preternatural element which makes the 
one an immortal work of genius, the other a brilliant but 
ephemeral copy of verses. Tliese liue.s are a good specimen ;— 

W'hat is’t to us, if taxes ri.se or full 2 
Tbanks to our fortune, we pay none at all. 

Let muckworm-s, who in dirly aore.s deal. 

Lament those hardships which we cannot feel. 

His grace wlio smarts may bellow if he plea'<c; 

But must I bellow too, who eit at ease ? 

By custom safe, the poet’s numbers flow 
Free as the light ami air some years ago; 

No statesman e’er will think it worth his pains 
To tax our labours and excise our brains : 

Burthens like thews vile earthly buildings bear; 

No tribute’s laid on castles in the air. 


t EobOTt Lloyd, author of TTie Actor, a poem wliich had attracted much 
notiee. 
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In the Prophecy of Famine, which appeared in 1763, the 
chief wit lies in his ascribing to the Scotch, against whom the 
satire is aimed, exactly the opposite virtues to their (supposed) 
notorious bad qualities. But there is no proper arrangement; 
one often does not see what he is driving at; he seems to have 
written straight on as notions rose in his head, without having 
formed a clear intellectual plan. The goddess of Famine, after 
the battle of Culloden, is supposed to prophesy to two Scotch 
.shepherd l)oys—Jockey and Sawney—the elevation of Lord 
Bute to the premiership, the exaltation of the whole nation cou- 
.sequent thereupon, and their fattening at England’s expen.se. 

60. Paul Whitehead, author of Tla- Stnfe Da tu-rn (173.3) and 
Nannprtt (1738), in which lie tried to ape the manner of Pope, 
.after having long acted with the Oppo.sition, took a place under 
Government about 1760. Churchill branded thi.s proceeding in 
a well-known couplet:— 

^lay 1, -can wor.se ili^grace on manhood fall ? 

Be bom a Wliitehcad, and baptized .a Panl ! 

Falconer, a .Scotch sailor, publi.shed his descriptive poem of the 
Shipwreck, in heroic vcr.se, in 1762. It is too laboured and artificial to 
command permanent popularity. The author was himself lost at sea a 
■few years afterwards. 

The publication of Percy's Kcliquee of Ancient EngJith Poetry, in 
176.5, was one of the first .symptoms of tliat gTc.at literary and religions 
reaction from classical to Christian antiquity, the waves of which have 
since spread so far. Naive old ballads, sudi as • Chevy Chase ’ for 
instance, which liad stirred the bloiMl of Sir Philip Sidney two hundred 
yearn before, were restiscilalerl from their long .sleep, and supplied to 
imaginative youth towards the clo.se of the century a mental foixl quite 
ditferent from that on which their fathers and grandfathers had beem 
reared. 

The appearance of Eingn!, an ancient poem in six lxx>k.s, and Teniora, 
an epic poem in eight books, s.aid to be composed by Ossian, the son of 
Fingal, and to have been translated from the Gaelic language by James 
Ksepherson (1762—T), hclongr’d to the .same movement of Romanticism. 
In a prefatory dissertation Macyrherson professed to refute the claim of 
the Irish to the posse.ssion of Ossian, who, ho contended, was a genuine 
Caledonian, and preserved the tradition of the first migration of his 
countrymen into Ireland. No MS. of the supposed original poem ‘in 
eight books ’ has ever been forthcoming; the use of the term ‘transla¬ 
tion ’ was therefore unwari'iinted; and, so far, Maepherson seems to 
have been a forger. Hut it may be reasonably believed that be had 
taken down many songs, embodying ancient traditions, from the lips of 
the Highland peasantry, and that to this extent his work had a genuine 
basis. However this may be, there must be allowed to bo a strange 
charm in the poetical pro-sopresente<l to us ns tho translation of Ossian; 
nor is it easy to believe that an absolute forgery could have so power¬ 
fully impressed the mind of Ooethe, as the readers of Werthor 
know to have been the case. Temora opens thus: ‘ The blue waves of 
Ullin roll in light. The green hills are covered with day. Trees shake 
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tbeir dusky heads in the breeze. Grey torrents pour their noisy streams. 
Two green bills, with aged oaks, surround a narrow plain The blue 
course of a stream is there ; on its banks stood Cairbar of Atha.’ 

61. Chatterton, ‘ the wondrous boy that perished in his prime,’ be¬ 
longed to a family wliicli for several generations had supplied the 
sexton of the noble church of St. Mary Rcdcliffe, at Bristol. In an 
old muniment-room above the north porch, the boy had come across 
mouldering parchment records connected with the ancient history of 
the church, and the strange idea seized him of attributing poems of his 
own composition to an imaginary monk, whom be called Rowley, of 
the fifteenth century, and pretending that he had found the original 
MSS. of these poems in the mnniment-rooni. llis forgeries met with 
considerable acceptance in the West of England, but he was foiletl in 
an attempt to palm off some of them upon Horace Waljxjle. He came 
up to London in 1770, and, after a vain attempt to support himself by 
the pen, died there in the course of a few months, while yet in his 
eighteenth year—according to one account by taking poison, according 
to another of actual starvation. A few years later a celebrated and 
keenly conte.sted controversyaro.se concerning the genuineness of the 
Rowley poems. 

62. Beattie produced the first canto of liis Mimtrel in 1771. I 
think that Mr. Craik' is unjust to thi.s poem when lie say.s that, in 
compari.son with Thomson’s Casth- of Indolence, it is like gilding com¬ 
pared to gold. Beattie had not the .same power of lusciou.s delineation, 
nor the same command over l.angu.ige, which belonged to Thomson; 
yet, on the other hand, he .sometimes ri.scs to a strain of manly force 
and dignity which was beyond tlic compass of the other. The metre i.s 
the Spenserian stanza; the tone is like that of Gray in the Eleify, it 
i.s the chord struck by Rousseau, the superiority of simple unbougbt 
pleasures to luxury and \x)mp, of nature to art, &c. Tlic great defect 
of the poem is its want of plot. The following is one of the finest 
stanzas:— 

For know, to man as candidate for l.caven, 

The voice of the Etern.al said. Be free; 

And this Divine prerogative to thee 
Doth virtue, happine.s.s, and heaven convey ; 

For virtue is the child of liberty, 

And bappinc.ss of virtue; nor can Ihcy 
Be free to keep the {lath, who are not free to stray. 

63. Goldsmitb’s poein.s are few in number, but several are 
of rare merit. More than one recent biography has made 
known the story of the failures, the sorrows, the erratic youth 
of this child of genius, who retained his Irish hecdlessness, 
generosity, sensihility, and elasticity to the last moment of his 
life. His didactic poem, The Traveller, appeared in 1766, at 
■which time he had long lieen settled in London, doing miscel¬ 
laneous literary work for the booksellers. Both the form and 
the philosophy of this poem (which teaches that the consti¬ 
tuents of human happiness vary with climate, place, and cir¬ 
cumstances) bespeak strongly the influence of Pope. Great 

J Hiitory of Englith Literalm e, v. 170. 
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intellectual growth is visible in the Deserted Village (1771). 
We have the same charming type of tlie village pastor, ‘ pass¬ 
ing rich on forty pounds a year,’ which is presented to us in 
the Vicar of Wakefield ; but the poet strikes here a deeper and 
graver key, when, in lines to which the walls of >St. Stephen’s 
have so often re-echoed, he1>ewails the extension of the English 
and Irish latifandia,^ and the decay of tho peasantry :— 

Ill fares the lanri, to hastoning ills a j)rcy. 

Where wealth accumulates, and men rlcraj : 

Princes and lord.s may nourish or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 

J’nt a Vjold peasantry, their country's pride. 

When once destroyed, can never be .supplied. 

All Goldsmith’s drollery conies out in the Eleijij on Madame 
Blaise,, and that On a Mad D(»j ; all his wit, rapidity, and 
luminous discernment in tho Retaliation, a series of imaginary 
epitaphs on his chief friends, among whom are included Burke, 
Garrick, and Sir Jo.shua Reynolds. 

64. Cowper was designed by his father for the bar, but 
after a time, his unfitness for that profession liecoraing mani¬ 
fest, he was appointed to a clerkship in the House of Lords. 
But an overpowering nervousness jirevented him from dis¬ 
charging the duties of the post; he resigned it, and went to 
live in the country, which he never afterwards left. He 
formed an intimate friendship with a man of great force of 
character and fervid piety, the Rev. John Newton, curate of 
Olney. In the poems of his first volume, published in 1782, 
this friend’s influence is very manifest. Thc.se poems con,sist 
chiefly of some long didactic compositions, of .several hundred 
lines each, in blank ver.se, entitled. Table Talk, The, Progress of 
Error, Troth, Expostulation, Hope, Chariti/, Coni'ersalion, and 
Retirement. Their tone is generally desponding, and leaning 
to the side of censure; he declaims against the novelists and 
the mischief they cause, indulges in a tirade against the press, 
and talks of ‘ the free-thinkers’ brutal roar.’ Yet there is so 
much grace and delicacy and lightness of touch, even m most 
of the censure, and ho is so every inch a gentleman everywhere 
and always, that an aflfectionate admiration for the writer pre¬ 
dominates over every other feeling. Tirocinivni appeared in 
1784 ; it is an earnest attack on the public-school ^stem, on 
the ground of its demoralising influence on character. There 
are many vigorous lines, and some cutting satire, as in the line— 
The ijarson knows enough who knows a duke. 

1 The name given to th® viuit landed estates he Roman nobles. 
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There is also a beautiful tribute to Johu Bunyau, whom he 
will not name, lest a name then generally rlospisecl should 
awaken only derision. 

His second volume, containing The Task, appeared in 178i>. 
This is a didactic or reflective poem, in six books. The poet, 
having been asked to write a poem on a sofa, commences with a 
sketch of the history of seats, which he tolls with a mild 
humour, reminding one of the playfulness of a kitten, graceful 
and pretty, and never vulgar though sometimes tri\ ial. After 
having come down to the creation of the sofa, fancy heirs Jiim 
away to his school days, when lie roved along Thames’ bank 
till tired, and needed no sofa when he returned ; then lie be¬ 
comes dreamy, traces his life down the stream of tinn' to the 
present hour, noting what has made him happy, stilled his 
nen'es, strengthened his health, raised his spirits, or kojit them 
at least from sinking ; and finds that it has ever beim tlie fns- 
communion avith Nature in the country. 3Iany charming 
descriptive passages are interwoven in all this. The tale of 
‘Crazy Kate’ is admirably told. Then he maunders on about 
the gipsies ; then launches—if the word is not too vehement — 
into a tirade against town life, in whichoceiirs the well-known 
line— 

Go<l made the country, and man made ibe town. 

All additional shade of mchuieholy and despondeney is 
evidently thrown over the jwiet’s mind by the humiliations 
which England alxiut this time Inul to brook—the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, the loss of America, 

Among the smaller poems, the merry history of ‘.John 
Gilpin ’ is familiar to everyone. The ‘ Negro’s Complaint ’ was 
written to expose the cruelties of the African slave trade. 'J’he 
stanzas on ‘ Boadicca ’ are finely e.\pre.ssed, and witli a more 
sustained elevation than is usual with him, for Cowper’s art i.s 
certainly very defective ; he sea'ins h.ardly to have Vielies ed that 
poetry had any rules at all. His versification is careless, and 
to rhythm and choice of words he pays far too little attention ; 
weak and trivial are continually annexed to weighty lines. 
This is noticeable even in that admirable poem, ‘On the receipt 
of my Mother’s Picture.' Though liis vein is usually scu ious, 
he has a genuine native humour which can be frolicsome when 
it pleases. For an example, take some of his lines ‘ On a Mis¬ 
chievous Bull,’ which the owner sold at the poet’s instance :— 

Ah ! I could pity thee, exiled 
From this secure retreat; 

1 would not lose it to be styled 
The happiest of the great. 
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But thou oansk taale no calm delight; 

Thy pleasure is to show 

Thy magnanimity in fight, 

Thy prowess: therefore go— 

1 ewe not whether cast or north, 

Ko I no more may find thee; 

The angry muse thus sings thee forth, 

And claps the gate behind thee. 

Tlie ‘ C.t.sta\\ a,y ’ i.s (‘X<jui.sitc in its uioumful pathos, and the 
‘ V^ers'-s supposed to he written i>y Alexander Selkirk,’ though 
in a jingling metre, are full of striking turns of thought which 
eu.sure to tlioiii a pennaiient popularity. Cow-per s last work 
of any consequence was his translation of tlie Iliad, in blank 
verse ; this appeared in 1791. 

65. In Scotland, where no truly original poet had arisen 
since Dunbar, the last forty yeans of the century witnessed the 
bright and brief career of tin- peasiint poet, whoso genius shed 
a dazzling glow over his country’s literature. Many l>eautiful 
songs,' mostly of unknown authorship, circulated in Scotland 
Ix'fore the time of Burns ; and Allan Ramsay, though an inii-. 
tutor as far as the substance of his poetry was concerned, had 
so writUui ill the native dialect as to show that original and 
truly national forms lay ready for tlie Scottish poid. With 
tJiis foundation to work upon —with tlie education of a Scottish 
primary school, a knowledge of Pope and ShensUmc, and a 
sound, clear intclh^ct— Robert Burns made himself the greatest 
soiig-writcr that our literature lias ever known.^ Foi'ce per¬ 
vaded his whole chameter ; he could do nothing by lialves. At 
the age of eighteen, tliat passion, from wliich jiroceeds so much 
alike of the glory and of tin* slmiiu' of man’s existence, de- 
\ cloped itself in liis burning heart, and icmaiiied till death the 
chief motive power of lii.s tlioughts and acts. Ho fell in love ; 
and then his feelings, as he tells u.s, spontancou.sly burst forth 
in song. Two other stiongly-marked tendencies in his 
character must be mentioned, to xvhieh some , of his most 
famous productions may bo attributed. The tii-st was his 
ardent spirit of nationality ; the second, his repugnance to, 
and revolt from, the narrow sectarianism of his age and 
country. Almost the lirst book he ever read was the life of 
Sir William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, whose hiding-places 
and ambushes, as pointed out by history or local tradition, he 

1 For an interesting account of them see on article by Professor Sbaiip in 
MacmiHan'* Magazine for hlay 1861, 

» See Crit. Sect. ch. I. 6§ 58, 61 
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visited with a pilgrim’s fervour. It was this spirit which pro¬ 
duced such poems as— 

Scots wba liae \vi’ Wallace bled, 

or the Address to the Scottish Members of rnrliamenf. His re¬ 
pugnance to Presbyterianism—exemplified in such poems as 
Holy Willie's Prayer, the Dedication to Gavin Hamilton, Esq., 
and the Address to the Unco Gnid, or the Rigidly Righteous — 
redounds partly to the disgrace of the system which he satirised, 
and partly to his own. If he rebelled against the ceremonial 
and formal, he rebelled no less against the moral teaching of 
Presbyterianism. His protest against religious hypocrisy must 
be taken in connection with his own licentiousness. His 
father, an earnest adherent of that creed and system which the 
son broke away from and despised, though wrestling all his 
life against poverty and misfortune, endured his troubles with 
patience, and died in j'leace, because he had learnt the secret 
of the victory over self. His wondrously gifted son never 
gained that victory', and the record of his last years presents 
one of the most sad, disastrous spectacles that it is possible to 
contemplate. 

Burns’ first volume of poems was published in 1780, and a 
second edition appeared in the following year, Tam o' 
Shanter, a fairy story burlesqued, the Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
and The Vision, are among the most noteworthy pieces in this 
collection ;• none of them attain to any great length. After 
his marriage to Jean Armour, he settled on the farm of Ellis- 
land, uniting the functions of an exciseman to those of a 
farmer. But the farm proved a bad speculation— 

ppem mentita seges, bos cst cnectus arando, 

and, having received a more lucrative appointment in the excise. 
Burns gave up Ellisland, and removed to DHmfri(*s, Here the 
habit of intemperance, to indulge in which the nature of hi.s 
employment unhappily supplied more than ordinary tempta¬ 
tions, gradually made him its slave ; disappointment and self- 
reproach preyed upon his hoart; want stared him in the face ; 
and the greatest of Scottish poets, having become a mere wreck 
of his former self, sank, in his thirty-seventh year, into an un¬ 
timely grave, 

65a, Bums may truly be called the poetic child of Robert Fergaion, 
whose sad and short career ended in a lunatic asylum in 17 74. The 
younger poet was unwearied in the praises of his precursor, whose 
favourite metre was that strange, bat most effective, six-lined stanza, in 
which Buns accomplished so much. In' Braid Claitb,' a good-humoured 
satire, occur tiie following lines :— 
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Ye wha are fain to hae your name 
AVrote in the bonny book of fame. 

Let merit nae pretension claim 
To laureVd wreath. 

But hap ye weel, baith back anti vvamo,' 

In gude Braid Claitli. 

* * * » * 

Braid Claith lends fouk an unco hecse,' 

Slakes niony kail-worms butterdies, 

Oies mony a doctor bis degrees 
For little skaith 

In short, you may be what you please 
Wi’ gude Braid Claith. 

John Logan, a Scotch farmer’s son, is the author of an * Ode to the 
Cuckoo,’ warmly praised by Burke. 

John Armstrong, the son of a minister in Roxburghshire, lived to 
be a successful medical man in London ; he is the author of The AH 
of j)re»erting Health (1774) ami other j)iecc.«. 

66 . The llolliad was a .satirical effusion, commenced in 1784, by 
several writers belonging to the party of Fo-x and the recently deleated 
coalition, and directed against Mr. I’itt and his supporters in Parlia¬ 
ment. The chief of these writers was a Dr. Lawrence; he was assisted 
by George Ellis, a Mr. Fitzpatrick, and two other persons named 
Richardson and Tickle. The origin of the name was this: Mr, Rolle, 
the member for Devonshire, in a speech made on the Westminster 
Scrutiny,’ had informed the public that he was descended from ‘Duke 
Hollo.’ A ludicrous pedigree of ‘ John llolle, Esq ,’ thereupon appeared, 
said to be‘extracted from the records of the Herald’s Office.’ This 
was followed by the ‘Dedication of the Rolliad, an Epic poem in twelve 
Books,’ written by Fitzpatrick, and addressed to Mr. Rolle. Amidst a 
great deal of sarcastic eulogy, copiously garni.shed with puns, the dedi¬ 
cator congratulates Mr. Bolle, because, as liis ancestor Rollo fought for 
AVilliam the Conqueror,-- 

So you with zeal support through each debate 
The Conquering miliam [I’ltt] of a later date. 

After this one would expect the poem itself ; but the joke is that there 
is no poem. The Holliad itself, tliough affirmed by its critics to liave 
reached the tw'eiitioth edition, is wholly imaginary; we only know of 
it through the supposed extracts from the poem given in the Oriticumt 
oit the Rolliad, which appeared in twenty-one successive numbers. In 
these Pitt, Dundas, the Indian Board, and Warren Hastings, with many 
other persons and things, were assaileii; often with cruel wit and pun¬ 
gent sarcasms; yet it seems that the victims were not sufficiently in¬ 
teresting, nor the satire quite potent enough, to jirevent the Rolliad 
from having almost fallen into oblivion. 

John Byron, whose ‘ Ckilin and I’hicbo’ is in No. 603 of Spectator, 
a Lancasliire man and a Cantab, is the author of the trimming bene- 


’ Hoist, lift. • Trouble 

_ * Instituted by tlie Government with the view of unseating Fox for West¬ 
minster, after the famous election of 1784. 
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diction on King and Pretender, which begins ‘God bless the King—1 
mean the faith’s defender.’ ‘ 

67. Dr. Darwin, an eminent physician, published his Love* of the 
Plant$ in 1789. In this strange poem there is a great deal about botany 
and electricity, and the steam engine, and weaving, and cotton-spin¬ 
ning, but nothing about any subject suitable for poetic treatment. 
Here, for instance, is an invocation to steam:— 

.Soon shall thy arm, unconqnered Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the r.apid car; 

Or, on wide waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 

Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above. 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move ; 

Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd. 

And armies sink beneath the shadowy cloinl. 

The Lores of the Plants is only a portion of a larger work, entitled 
The Botanic Oarilen. 

68. Dr. John TVolcot, better known as‘Peter Pindar,’wrote coarse 
and fluent satires against the king, the Roj’al Academicians, Dr. .John¬ 
son, James Boswell, Gifford, and others. The Loiisiad, in which a little 
incident, said to have occurred at the royal table, i.s mailc the subject 
of a long satirical and mock-heroic ]K)cm, appeared in 1785.® Gifford, 
besides a reply to Wolcot, called an ‘Epistle to Peter Pindar,’ is the 
author of the Bavia^l (1794) and Ma-viad (1796), two clever satires on 
a school of namoy-pamby poets and poetesses, called, from the assumetl 
name of their leader, Mr. Robert Meiry, Della-Cruscans. Lastly, 
Robert Bloomfield, a farmer’s boy in early life, and then a shoemaker, 
gave to the world in 1800 his excellent descriptive poem of The 
Parmer's Boy. 

Anna L. Aikin, better known as Mrs. Barbauld, wrote innnraerahlu 
reviews, poems, and talcs in the course of her long career. She once 
reviewed Charles Lamb with considerable severity ; the author of ‘ Elia ’ 
only replied by calling her and Mrs, Inclibald ‘ the bald women.’ She 
was intimate with .Sir Walter Scott, and brought to his knowledge 
Burger’s poem of ‘ Lenorc.’ Her Evenings at Ilo^ne (1792) were written 
in conjunction with her brother. Dr. Aikin. Charles Dibdin is the 
author of the immortal sea-song ‘ Tom Bowline,’ .and hundreds more. 

Haanah More, one of three blooming sisters in a Quaker family in 
Gloucester, to whom the aged Johnson took kindly, wrote much both in 
poetry and prose with most benevolent and virtuous intentions, but her 
works are now rather fatiguing to read. Her poem The Bas Bleu (1786 j 
whence the phrase ‘ blue stocking ’), her successful tragedy Percy, and 
a didactic novel, Ceelehs in search of a Wife (1809), are among the best 
of her productions. 

The Drama, 1745-1800;—Home, Johnson, Moore, Mason, 
Colman, Murphy, Goldsmith, Eoote, Sheridan. 

69. The tragic stage resumed in this period, under the able 
management of Garrick, a portion of its former dignity, But 

> On Ferguson and Byrom see Ward’s English Potts, 

* ^ Crit. Sect. ch. I. § 39, 
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no original tragedies of importance were composed. Home’s 
play of Dmglas, known to all school-boys as the source of that 
familiar burst of eloquence, beginning,— 

My name is Norval, on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks, &c., 

appeared in 1757. Johnson’s tragedy of Irene, produced at 
Drury Lane by Garrick in 1749, was coldly received, owing to 
the want of sustained tragic interest. When asked how he 
felt upon the ill-success of his tragedy, the sturdy lexicographer 
replied, ‘ Like the lilonument.’ When we have mentioned 
Moore’s Gamester (1755), celebrated for its deeply affecting 
catastrophe, and Mason’s Elfridn (1752) and Caractacus 
(1759), our list of tragedies of any note is exhausted. 

70. The coniedy of manners, ns exemplified by the plays of 
Congreve and Farquhar, had gi-adually degenerated into the 
genteel or sentimental comedy, in which Colman the elder ' and 
Arthur Murphy were proficients. Goldsmith’s Good-natured 
Man (1768) was a cle\ er attempt to bring back the theatrical 
public to the old way of thinking, which demanded ‘ little more 
than nature and humour, in whatever walks of life they were 
most conspicuous.’ Delineation of character was therefore his 
principal aim. i^he Hloo]>s to Conquer, a piece written on the 
same plan, appeared, and had a great run, in 1773. Foote, 
the actor, wrote several clever farces between 1752 and 1778, 
of which the Liar and the Mayor of Garratt are among the 
most noted. 

George Colman the younger is the author of TItc llvirat Lair (1797), 
John a. piece praised by Scott, and many other comedies. Later 
in life he wrote Jiroad Orins (1802), and an autobiography called 
Jtandom Jleeords. (See Chambers’s EiigUth Literature, ii., 122.) 

Eichard Cumborland, a descendant of the theologian of the same 
name, wrote The West Indian (1771) and The Wheel of Fortune. 

71. Sheridan, the son of an Irisli actor and a litemry lady, 
after manning the beautiful actress, Miss Linley, in defiance 
of a crowd of rivals, and after being for years the life of society 
at Batli, eonnected himself with tlie stage, and produced The 
Rivals in 1775. All his other comedies appeared in the ensu¬ 
ing five years ; viz., The Duenna, The School for Scandal, The 
Critic, and The I'rij) to Scarhoro^iyh. All these plays are in 
prose, and all, with the exception of The Duenna, reflect cOB' 
temporary manners. In the creation of comic character and 
the conduct of comic dialogue, Sheridan has never been sor* 
passed. His wit flashes evermoire; in such a play as ISm 

f Author of The Jealout Wife, n play founded «m Tom Jones, and 
Clandestine Marriage, 
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Rivals, the reader is kept in a state of continual hilarious 
delight by a profusion of sallies, rejoinders, blunders, contrasts, 
which seem to exhaust all the resources of the ludicrous. Mrs. 
Malaprop’s ‘ parts of speech ’ will raise the laughter of unborn 
generations, and the choleric generous old father will never 
lind a more perfect representative than Sir Anthony Absolute. 
In the evolution of his plots he is less hapjjy ; nevertheless, in 
this respect also, he succeeded admirably in T/ib School for 
Scandal, which is by common consent regarded as the most 
perfect of his plays, and is still an estnblisluHl favourite in our 
theatres. 

Mrs, Inchbald, whose maiden name was Siuip'.on, a native of 
Snffolir, wrote about nineteen comedies and farce.s, and edited a ser¬ 
viceable collection of plays, Tlui Jirithh Drama, in twenty-five volumes. 
But her novel A Simple Story (1791) is her chief title to literary 
distinction. 

George Lillo, son of a Dutch jeweller settled in London, is the 
author of a melodrama, Geonjo Itanimll, which had an enormous 
success on the stage. The hero, a London apprentice, murders his old 
uncle that he may have money to give to the woman Mil wood. To a 
simple taste the old ballad on the same subject is much better tlian the 
play. 


Learoing, 1745-1800;—Porson, Lowth, Pococke. 

72. The progress of classical aud oriental learning owed 
little to England during this period. The one great name that 
occurs (Edward Gibbon) will be mentioned when we t ome to 
speak of the historians. Sloth and ease ringited at the Univer¬ 
sities ; and those great foundation.s, which in the hand.s of 
monks and churchmen in former times had never whtdly 
cpa.setl to minister to learning and philosophy, were now' too 
often the liaunts of port-drinking fellows, and lazy, mercenary 
tutors.* Porson, the delicacy of whose Gn*ok .scholarsliip 
almost amounted to a sense, and who admirably edited several 
of the plays of Euripides,— Bishop Lowth, author of the 
Prcelcctiones on Hebrew Poetry, and of a ti'anslatiou of Isaias, 
—and Samuel Horsley, Bishop of .St. Asapli, the editor of 
Newton and antagonist of Priestley, — are the only learned 
writers whose works are still of value. 

Prose Fiction, 1745-1800:—Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Goldsmith; Miss Burney, Mrs. Radcliffe. 

73. Favoured, in tlie manner l)efore explained, by the con¬ 
tinued stability of society, the taste for novels grew from year 
to year, and was gratifi^ during this period by an abundant 

1 See Gibbon’s Mmoiri. 
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supply of fiction. Ricliardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne 
worked on at the mine which Defoe had opened. Richardson, 
who was brought up as a printer, protluced his first novel, 
Pamelct, in 1740. A natural and almost accidental train of 
circumstances led to his writing. Me had agreed to compos{3 
a collection of specimen letters—a polite letter-writer, in fact 
—for two booksellers; and it occun-ed to him, while engaged 
in this task, that the work woiilil l>e greatly eiiliveiiod if the 
letters were connected by a thread of narratis e. The lx)okseller 
applauded the notioii, and he accordingly worked up the true 
story of a young woman—tlu' Panndaof the novel—which had 
come to Ins knowledge a few yt'vrs before. Henry Fielding, 
.sprung from a younger lunnch of the noble hou.se of Denbigh, 
wrote his first novel — Joftcpli Arufrf'ifti — in 1742, to turn 
Pamela into ridicule. Richardson’s ma.sterpieces, Clarissa 
JIarlowe. and Sir Charles (Irandisim, appeared .successively in 
1748 and 17.').‘{; Fielding’s 'J'om Jones aiul Amelia in 1719 and 
M.'M. Coleridge’s rem.arks (Literarji Petnains) on 7'om Jones 
may be read with profit. With Thackeray vve take supreme 
delight in Atm Ha, on account of the sweet and lovely heroine 
of the tale. Site is tlie Itest and most endearing character that 
Fielding has drawn. Her innocence, simplicity, freshness, 
gentlene.ss, fidelity, tenderness, d('votion, energy in service, 
meekness in suflering, show her like a pu>'e while lily, fresh 
from a garden, placed among the soiled and partly withered 
flowers on a market stall. The poor creatui-e Rooth, her hus¬ 
band, is iinmeasurably beneath lier. She is a true Christian 
wife, and loo.se notions as fo the .sacredness of the marriage tie 
are as repulsive to her as to her good clerical friend and 
guiile, Dr. Harrison. 

The satirical Jlis/ort/ of Mr. Jonathan Wiki (1743), the 
Jonrnei/ to Lisbon (17.’)4), and a number of comedies, nearly 
make up the list of Fielding’s writings. 

Smollett, a >Scotchman, wrote, between 1748 and 1771, a 
number of coarse, clever novels uj>on the .same general plan 
as those of his English contempomries; that is, on the plan 
of ‘holding the minor up to Nature,’ and showing to the age 
its own likeness wdthout flattery or disguise. Tlie best are 
Roderick Random aiul Humjthrey Clinker. This last was the 
mine whence Sheridan dug The Rivals ; the testy, irascible Mr. 
Bramble is evidently the original of Sir Anthony Absolute, 
Tabitha Bramble of Mrs. Malaprop, and the Irish adventurer, 
Sir Ulick Mockilligut, of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 

Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, whose father, Colonel Ramsay, was Lieuv 
tenant-Governor of New York, wrote The JPimale (1762). 
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74. In Sterne, humour ia carried to its farthest point. Hia 
novel of Tristram, Shandy is like no other novel ever written: 
it has no interest of plot or of incident; its merit and value 
lie, partly in the humour with which the characters are drawn 
and contrasted, partly in that other kind of humour which dis¬ 
plays itself in une\pectpd transitions and curious trains of 
thought. The tirst two volumes of Tristram .SViwWy appeared 
in 1759. The Srntiiiinifid Jonrney, being a narrative of a tour 
in France, in which the author assumes credit for the utmost 
delicacy of sentiment, and the most exquisite refinement of 
sensibility, was published .shortly before his death in 1768. 
Tlie character and life of Sterne^ ha\ e been admirably portrayed 
by Thackeray, in his Lectures on the English Humourists. 

7.5. Johnson's tale of Rnssrhis, Princr of Abyssinia, appeared 
iai 1759. In ^lurd Brougham’s Lifr of Voltaire, Johnson is 
reported to liave said that, h.ad he seen Voltaire’s Candide, 
which appeared shortly before, he should not have written 
Easselas, because both works travel nearly over the same 
ground. Nothing, howe\er, can l)e more (lih’erent than the 
tone and spirit of the takes. Each writer rej(>cts the optimism 
of Leibnitz, and pictures a world full of evil and misery ; but 
the Frenchman founds oic this common ba.sis his sneers at re¬ 
ligion and at the doctrine of .an overruling Providence, wlule 
the Englishman represents the darkest conuws of the present 
life as irradiated by a compensating faith in immortality, 
which alone can explain their exi.stenoe. 

76. Goldsmith’s Vienr of Wuhfeld, the book which, by its 
picturesque presentation of the m.anners and feelings of simple 
people, first led Goethe to turn with interest to the study of 
Engli.sh literature, was imblislual in 1766. The Man of Feeliny, 
by Henry Mackenzie, appeared in 1771. Its author, who 
wrote it while under the potent spril of Sterne’s humour and 
the attraction of Johnson's style, li^ed far on into the nine¬ 
teenth century, and learnt to feel and confess the superior 
power of the author of Waverley. The Man of the. World and 
Julia de Roubifpii are later works by the same hand. Frances 
Barney created a sensation by lier novel of Erelina, published 
in 1778, ‘ the best work of fiction that had appeared since the 
death of Smollett.’' It was followed hj Ce,cilia (1782), and 
—at a long interval, both of time and merit—by Camilla,, in 
1796. 

’WilUain Beckford, to whom his father, Alderman Beckford, he- 
qneathed enormous wealth, is the author of the gorgeous and powerfttl 
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romance of the CdUph Vatiuk, written originally in French (1784) and 
appearing two years later in English. 

Henry Brooke {ante, § 38) is the author of a remarkable novel. 
The Fool of Quality (1766), which was lately edited by Mr. Kingsley. 
Tlic title seems to have been suggested by a line in the Duneiad. Tlie 
book doscriljos the education of an ideal nobleman bj' an ideal mer¬ 
chant prince. In the high value set bj^ Brooke on sensibility and 
enthnsiiisiii may perhap.s be tniccd the influence of Rousseau, whose 
ICourellc lldoise liad appeared in 1761. Though an idealist, the writer 
seems to have no .sense for the beauty of form or the significance of 
ceremonial, measuring all things by utility. Wisely, he thinks, judged 
the cock, who preferred a grain of corn to a diamond. 

77. Between the works just mentioned and the w-ritings of 
Godwin there is a gulf iuterpo.sd, such as inark.s the tran.sitioii 
from one epocli of world-lii.story to another. Instead of tlie 
momlisiii", the .sketches of manners and delineations of charac¬ 
ter, on whioli the novelists of this age Jiad till then employed 
tlieir power s, wo meet wdth impassioned or argumentative at¬ 
tacks upon society itself, as if it were .so fatally disordered a.s 
to require reconstruction from top to hnttoui. The design of 
Caleb WiHinmo, puhlislied in 1794, i.s to reprcseirt English 
society as so iniquitously constituted as to enable a man of 
wealth and position to tr-ample with impunity upon the right.s 
of his inferiors, and, though liimsclf a criminal of the darkest 
dye, to brave the accusations of his iroor and uirfriended oppo¬ 
nent, and .succeed in fixing Ujxrii him, though innocent, the 
brand of guilt. Bi'sidt's Cnid) WilVKiinfi, Godwin wrote the 
strange I’onrance of St. Leon, the liero of wdiich has found tlu' 
elirir vide, and dCvScrilrc-s tire descent of his undecaying life 
from century to century. About the close of tlie ppi-iod Mrs. 
Eadcliffe wrote the Mudenes of Utlolpho, and the Ronvaivce. of 
the Forest —tw'o tlirilliug romances of the Kotzebue school—in 
wJiicJi stiiriiig and terrihh* events succeed each other so rapidly 
that the reader either is, or ouglit to he, kept in a whirl of 
horror and excitement from the Irnginning to the end. Horace 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto w'as meant as a satire upon novels 
of this class; thougli, a.s he relates, with great enjoyment, 
numberless simple-minded novel-readers took it for a serious 
production of the romantic school. 


Oratory, 1746-1800:—Chatham, Burke, Sheridan, &c. 

78. Tills is the great age of English eloquence. Perhaps no 
country in the world ever possessed at one time such a ginup 
of orators as that whoso voices were heard in Parliament and 
in Westminster Hall during these fifty years. Chatham, Burke, 
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Fox, Erskine, Pitt, Sheridan, and Grattan ! It seemed as if 
the country could not bring to maturity two kinds of imagina¬ 
tive genius at once;—the age of the great poets—of Hilton, 
Dryden, and Pope—passes away before the age of the great 
orators begins. Our limits will only permit us to advert to a 
few celebrated orations. Everyone h.as heard of the last speech 
of the great Lord Chatham, in April, 1778, ‘the expiring tones 
of that mighty voice when he protested against the dismember¬ 
ment of this ancient monarchy, anti prayed tliat if England 
must fall, she might fall with lionour.’* The eloquence of 

Burke— 

■Who, too (Itep for liis no.-irer-^i, still wt'ni on rofining, 

And thought of oomiiicing when tlioy thought of dining ’’— 

though it often flew over the heads of those to whom it was 
addressed, mos to be the admiration and delight of unltorn 
generations. The speecli on tlie conciliation of America (1 T7o), 
that addressed to the electors of Bristol (1780),® that on the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts (178.')), and tho,sp delis ered on the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings (1788), may be considered 
his greatest efforts. Upon a subject connected with, and leading 
to, this impeachment—the conduct of Wai ren Hastings to the 
Begums of Oude—Sheridan delivered, in 1787, a speech which 
was unfortunately not reported, but which appears to liaA'c 
made a more profound and jKO’manent impression upon the 
hearers than any speech recoi’dcd in the annals of Parliament. 
‘ Mr. Windham, twenty years later, .said that the speec h 
deserved all its fame, and was, in .spite of some faults of taste, 
such as w'ere seldom wanting either in the litio’ary or tlie 
parliamentary performances of Hheiidan, the linest that had 
been delivered within the memory of man.’^ Grattan during 
many years was the foremost among a number of di.stinguished 
orators who sat in the Irish parliament; and his fiery eloquence, 
exerted at a period when England lay weakened and humiliated 
by her failure? in America, extorted for that body, in 1782, the 
conce.ssion of legislative independence. Pitt’s speech on the 
India Bill in 1784, explaining and defending his proposal of 
the system of double government, which has been lately (1858) 
superseded, as well as his speeches on the Slave Trade and the 
Catholic Relief Bill, though not exactly eloquent, should be 
read os embodying the views of a great practical statesman 
upon subjects of cieep and permanent interest. Erskine was a 
cadet of a noble but needy family in Scotland. He crossed thd 

* Arpnld’a Roman HUtory, vol. i. * From Goldsmith’s Retafiation. 

® See Grit. Sect. cb. II. § 14. 
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Border early in life, raised himself by his remarkable powers as 
an advocate to the position of Lord Chancellor, and died on his 
way back to his native country, m his seventy-third year. 


Pamphlets, Miscellanies, 1745-1800 : —Junius, Burke, 
Johnson, Hawkesworth. 

79. The famous LrAlcrs of Junius, addressed to the Public 
Advertiser, extend over the periocl from the 21st January, 1769, 
to the 21st January, 1772. Under his impenetrable mask, the 
w'riter first attacks thediHercnt members of the ministry of the 
Duke of Grafton, to whom, as pn'iiiier, eleven of the letters arc 
addressed, in which the life and character, both public and 
private, of the minister are e.xposed with keen and merciless 
satire. The thirty-fifth letter is addressed to the King, and 
concludes with the well-known daring words, ‘ The prince, who 
imitates their [the Stuarts’] conduct, should l>e warned by their 
example; and, while he*plumes himself upon the security of his 
title to the crown, should remember that, as it was acquired by 
one revolution, it may be lost by another.' The mystery al>out 
the authorship, which volumes have been written to elucidate, 
has without doubt contributed to the fame of the Letters. The 
opinions, however, of the best judges have been of late years 
converging to a settled ladief that Sir Philip Francis, a leading 
opposition member in the House of Commons, was Junius; 
and that no other person could have la-en. 

80. Johnson is the author of four pamphlets, all on the 
Tory side in politics. He was often taunbHl with writing in 
favour of the reigning dynasty, by which he had been peiusioned, 
while his real .sympathies lay with the house of Stuart. But 
while his feelings were Jacobite, common sense induced him to 
put up with the reigning family. He .said that if holding up 
ins little finger would have given the ^■ictol•y at Culloden to 
Prince Charles Edward, ho was not sure that he would have 
held it up. And he jokingly told Boswell that ‘the pleasures 
of cursing the House of Hanover, and drinking King James’s 
health, were amply overbalanced by three hundred pounds a 
year.’ The False Alarm appeared in 1770;—the Thoughts on 
the late Transactions respecting the Falkland Islands (in ■w'hich 
there is a well-known invective against Junius) in the following 
year. The Patriot came out in 1774, and Taxation no Tyranny 
in 1775. , This last-pamphlet was written, at tlie desire of the 
incapable and obstinate ministry of Lord North, as a reply to 
the Resolutions and Address of the American Congress. This 
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tirade against brave men for defending their liijerties in the 
style of their English forefathers, shows how mischievously a 
great mind may be blinded by the indulgence of unexamined 
prejudices. 

81. The longer political writings of Burke we shall consider 
as contributions to political science, and treat under the head of 
philosophy. The remaining treatises may be divided into four 
classes,—as relating, l,to general home politics ; ‘J, to colonial 
affairs; 3, to French and foreign affair.s; 4, to the position and 
claims of the Irisli Catholics. Among the tracts of the lirst 
class, the Sketch of a Negro Code (1792), anattemj)t to mediate 
between the planters and the abolitionists, l)y proposing to 
place the sla\e trade under stringent n-gulations, and con¬ 
currently to raise the condition of the lu'groes in tlie \V(!st 
Indies by a series of humane measurc.s, boiTowed mo.stly from 
the Spanish coiie, deserves special mention for its far-sighted 
wisdom, llis tracts on American affairs were, like his sj)eeehes, 
on the side of conciliation and concession. LIpon the subject of 
the French Revolution he felt so keenly that his dislike of the 
policy deepened into e.strangement from the persons of its 
English sympathisers. He broke with lii.s old friend Fox, and 
refused to see him even when lying on the btsd of mortal 
sickness. The last of the four letters On u Regieule Pence is 
dated in 1797, the year of his death, and the MS. was found 
unfinished, as if the compo.sition had been arrested only by 
physical inability to proceed. Against the penal laws then 
weighing upon the Irish Catholics, he .spoke and wrote w'ith 
a generous pertinacity. The memory of his mother had perhaps 
as much to do with this as the native enlightenment and 
capacity of his mind. His writings on this question, in its 
various aspects, exteud over more than thirty years of his life, 
from 1766 to 1797. His last Letter on the Affairs of Ireland 
was written but a few months before his de^th. He avows 
that he has not ‘ power enough of mind or body to bring out 
his sentiments with their natural force,’ but adds—‘ I dp not 
wish to have it concealed that I am of the same opinion to my 
last breath which I entertained when iny faculties wore at the 
best.’ 

81a. Jeha Horne Tooke, the son of a London poulterer, who w.is in 
youth a strenuous supporter of Wilkes, made a great mistake when he 
took orders in the Church of England. This he saw too late, and 
wished to enter into a different profession, and sever himself from his 
clerical arffiCcedentB altogether. But the Act authorising the relinquish¬ 
ment of (Anglican) orders, under which this transformation can now be 
effected so easily and comfortably, had not yet been passed; and Home 
Tooke foutd that doubts as to his status prevented Ms admission tP the 
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bar, and followed him within the precincts of Parliament. In 1771 he 
quarrelled with Wilke.s, but continued to be a violent and bitter poli¬ 
tician. Having written a pamphlet to promote a subscription for the 
widows of ‘ our American fellow-citizeas mufdcred by the King's 
soldiers at Lexington ’ (1776), he wa.s tried for libel, fined, and sent to 
prison. In jail lie wrote the Diversion* of Purley, a brilliant and in¬ 
teresting treatise, written in the clearest and finest English, on the 
nature of language in general, and on the etymology of the English 
tongue in particular. Hi.s inducement to write it was, in his own words, 
his having ‘been made the victim ’ in a court of law ‘of Two Prepo.si- 
tions and a Conjunction,'rjf and eoneernintj and ‘the abject in- 

stniments of hi.s civil extinction.’ Tookc was the first to perceive to 
how large £in extent a language consisted of ob/freriations, mere devices 
to enable men to get over the ground rapiflly in the inter-communi¬ 
cation of their thoughts, llis chief ciror was the fancy that when the 
etymology of a word was discovered its true moaning was thereby 
determined; r.r/, if the word ‘just’ be rightly derived from ‘jubco,’ 
that it follows tlial. actions arc not ju.st or unju.st 2/r7’ ge, but only as 
being commandrd or forbidden. The Diversions of Purley were first 
published in 1780. Tooke w.a.s elected a.s member for Old Sarum in 
1801 j but on hi.s entering the IIou.se the question of hi.s eligibility was 
immediately raised, tind Mr. Addington brought in a bill, which became 
law, enacting that no person in holy orders should be deemed eligible 
for a seat in the House of Commons. Tooke ended bis storinv career in 
1812. 

82. The coiiitnoucciiient of the linmhlor in IVIarcli, 1750, 
marked an attempt on the part of Johnson to revive the 
periodical mi.sccllany, which had sunk into disrt'jntO' since the 
death of Addison. Of all tlio papers in the licnihler, from the 
commencement to the concluding nuinlxM', diitf'd 2nd Mardi, 
1752, only four were not from the pen of .Johnson, Although 
jiiany single papers were admiraldt', the miscellany was per¬ 
vaded hy a certain cumhrousiie.ss and monotony which pre¬ 
vented it from obtaining a popuhirity comparable to that of 

Sperfidov. Tlie was commenced liyDr. Hawkes- 

WOrth in 1753. In that and the following year Johnson fur¬ 
nished a few articles for it, signed witli the letter T. The. Idler., 
which was even less .succi's.sful than the Jtaniblor, was carried 
on during two years, from April, 1758 to April, 17G0. All but 
twelve of the hundred and three articles were written by 
Johnson. Por many years afterwards this style of writing 
remained unattempted. 


Historians, 1745-1800Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Russell, 
Mitford, War ton. Biographers—Boswell, &o. 

83. The best, or at any rate the best known, liistorical 
compositions in our literature date from thi.s j)eriod. The 
Scottish philosopher David Htune, availing himself of the 
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materials which had been collected by Carte, the author of the 
Life of Or7nond, published, between the years 1754 and 1762, 
his History of Enyland. The reigns of the Stuarts were the 
first portion published ; in the treatment of which his anti- 
puritanic tone much offended the Whig party, and for some 
years interfered with the circulation of the book. J ohnson was 
probably right when ho Siiid that ‘ Hume would never have 
nrritten a history had not Voltaire written one before him.’ 
For the Siecle do Louis XIV. appeared before 1753, and the 
influence of the Essai sur los Mmtrs is clearly traceable in 
Hume’s later volumes. 'William Robertson— a Scottish Pres¬ 
byterian minister, who rose to be Principal of the ITnivt'r- 
sity of Edinburgh—w-rote his History of iScotfnnd ditriny tho 
Heiyns of Queen Mnry a7id King Jn777es VI. in 1759. In 1769 
appeared his//wton /the E7)/pei-or Cha7'lcs F., and in 1777 
hisflistory of A77ie7'ico. As Iiis first work had procured for Dr. 
Robertson a brilliant reputation in his own country, so his 
histories of Charles V. and of America extended his fame to 
foreign lands. The former was trairslated by M. Suard in 
France; the latter, after receiving the warm approbation of 
the Royal Academy of History at ISIadrid, was alout to Ixi 
translated into Spanish, when the Government, not wishing 
their American administration to be brought under discussion, 
interfered with a prohibition. 

84. Edward Gibbon, who was descended from an ancient 
family in Kent, was born in 1737. While at Oxford, he 
became a Catholic from reading the works of Parsons and 
Bossuet. His fatlier immediately sent him to Lausanne, to bo 
under the care of a Calvini.st minister, whose prudent manage¬ 
ment, seconded as it was by the aVjsenco of all opposing 
influences, in a few months efliMited his reconversion to Protes¬ 
tantism. For the rest of his life he was a ‘ philosopher,’ os 
the eighteenth century understood the term ; in other words, 
a disbeliever in revealed religion. Concerning the origin of 
liis celebrated work, he says :—‘ It was at Rome, on the 15th 
October, 1764, as 1 sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, 
while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the 
city first started to my mind. But my original plan was cir¬ 
cumscribed to the decay of the city rather than of the empire ; 
and . . . some years elapsed . . . before I was seri¬ 

ously engaged in the execution of that laborious work.’ * The 
several volumes of the History appeared between 1776 and 
1787. The work was translated into several languages, and 
1 Memilra, p. 198. 
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Gibbou obtained by European consent a place among the 
historians of the first rank.* 

The Eev. Joseph Berington, a Catholic priest, descended from an 
old Shropshire family, published between 1780 and 1703 several works 
which are important in their bearing on the history of the Catholic 
minority in Kiigland since the Reformation; these are The State 
and Bcharwur of English Catholics from the iteformation to 1780, an 
Account of the Present State of Itonuin Catholics in Great Britain, and 
the Memoirs of Panzani, translated from the Italian. In his History of 
Henry II. (1790) he vindicated St. Thomas A Becket from the censures 
of JjOrd Lyttelton. In 1813 he joined Dr. Kirk in publishing a large 
work entitled The Faith of Catholics. Berington, however, was a 
miuimiser on the subject of the authority and privileges of the Holy 
See, and this work is not now regarded ns altogether trustworthy. His 
short Literary History of the Middle Ages is of little value. 

Isaac Milner, a senior wrangler at (Cambridge, afterwards Dean of 
Carlisle, a friend of Wilberforce anrl I’itl, comj)leted towards the end 
of the century the History of the Church of Christ, which had been 
begun by his brother Jo.scph (1744 1797). 

85. Atnoiig the minor historians of the period, the chief 
■were Goldsmith, the author of short popular histories of 
Greece, Rome, and England ; Bussell, -whose History of 
Modern Europe, appeared between 1779 and 1784, and has 
been continued by Coote and others down to our own times; 
and Mitford, in whose IJistoiy <f Greece, the first volume of 
which was puhlished in 1784, the Tory sentiments of the 
author find a Aent in the continual disparagement of the 
Athenian democracy. Thomas Warton's History of English 
Poetry, a work of great learning and to tliis day of unimpaired 
authorily, was published between 1774 and 1781. It comes 
down to the age of Elizabeth. Jf all her Professors of Poetiw 
liad so well repaid lier patronag<', tlie literary reputation of 
Oxford would have been more considerable than it is. 

Sharon. Turner deserves notice, as one of the first Englishmen 
to study Anglo-Saxon literature and history in a scientific spirit. He 
was a vci-y voluminous writer, and be liad unfortunately too good an 
opinion of his style. The result is an nneouthness and absence of sim¬ 
plicity, which militate powerfully against liis being read. The only work 
by which he is now remembered is his History of the Ayiglo-Saxons 
(1799). But this was only jKtrt of a larger plan. Sluu-on Turner also 
wrote a History of the Middle Ages ; l/eing the History of England front 
the accession of Hilliavi the Conqueror to the accession of Henry VIII. 
He even added what lie called a Moeler.n History of Englamd, from the 
acceasion of Henry VIII. to the end ol the reign of Elizabeth. His 
determination to be something besides an antiquarian, and to pose as a 
man of letters, is shown by two voluuiea of poetry. Prolusions on the 
■present Greatness of Britain ; on Modern Poetry; and on the present 
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^i^eet of the World, and a lengthy effort in heroic verse Ricltard JIJ. 
Slt^n Turner was one of the first to attempt the rehabilitation of 
Richard’s character. Both poems reach the lowest depths of bathos. 
His Anglo-Saxons is remarkable for the good use he makes of Beomilf 
and other remains of the earliest English literature. In this respect, 
and in the use—sometimes uncritical enough—which he makes of the 
earliest Welsh poetiy, Sharon Turner deserves the credit due to a path¬ 
finder. He opened out a road which m.any inquirers since have trodden. 
His history is still useful as a repertory of the facts and document.s 
which must be studied by any investigator of the Anglo-Saxon period.* 

Among work.? subsidiary to history, the chief were—in 
Biography, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (1781), a dull Life, of 
Pope by Ruft’head, Hume’s Axilohioejrnphy, edited by Adam 
Smith (1777), and Boswell's lAfe of Johnson (1791). The 
records of seafaring enterprise were enriched by the Voyages 
of the great Captaiti Cook (1773-1784), An.son, Byron, and 
Vancouver. 

Theologfy, 1700-1800the Deists; Toland, Collins, and 
otWif answers of Bentley, Berkeley, Butler, and War- 
burton ; Methodism, Middleton, Challoner. 

86, The Englisli theological literature of this century in¬ 
cludes some remarkaltle works. On account of its celebrity 
rather than its merit, a few w'ords may be given to the sennon 
of Dr. Sacheverell (1709), which overturned the Whig 
ministry. It was entitled ‘ The Perils of False Brethren,' It 
is a full-mouthed, voluble, roaring production; one long 
‘damnatory clause’ from the 1>egLnning to the end; logic it 
spurns, yet has a certain weight, as proceednig from a solid 
and imperious, no less than passionate nature. Godolphin 
(whom he compares to Volpone in Ben Jonson’s play of The 
Fox), the dissenters, and the Whig party in general, are 
bitterly as.sailed and denounced. 

A ,s(‘ries of open or covert attacks upon Christianity, pro¬ 
ceeding from the school of writers known as the English 
Deists, began to appear about the l)egiiming of the century. 
Toland led the way with his Christianity not Mysterious^ in 
1702 ; and the st'ries was closed by Bolingbroke’s posthumous 
works, published in 1732, hy which time the temper of the 
public mind was so mucli altered that Bolingbroke’a scoffs at 
religion hardly aroused any other feelings but those of impa¬ 
tience and indignation. Collins, Tindal, Chubb, Wollaston, nwd 
others, took part in the anti-Christian enterj.>rise. In order to 
reply to them, the Protestant divines were compelled to take 
-differ’Mit ^ound from that which their predecessors bad chosep 
1 This notice is by W. T. Amo’d 
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in the two previous centuries. Hooker, Andrewes, Laud, Taylor, 
and the rest of the High Church school, had based the obliga¬ 
tion of religious belief to a large extent upon Church autho¬ 
rity. But their opponents had replied that if that principle 
were admitted, it was impossible to justify the sepamtion from 
Rome. Tlie Puritans of the old school had set up the Scrip¬ 
tures, as constituting by themselves an infallible religious 
oracle. But the notorious, important, and interminable difier- 
ences of interprota,tion which divided the Biblical party had 
discredited this method of appeal. The Quakers and other 
ultra-Puritans, discarding both Church authority and the letter 
of Scripture, had imagined that they hiui found, in a certain 
inward spiritual illumination residing in the souls of believers, 
the unerring religious guide which all men desired. But the 
monstrous profaneness and extravagance to which this doctrine 
of the inward light had often conducted its adherents had 
brought this expedient also into discredit. The only course 
left for the divines was to found the duty of accepting 
Christianity upon the dictates of common sense and reason. 
The Deists urged that the Christian doctrines were irrational; 
the divines met them on their own ground, and contended 
that, on the contrary, revelation w'as in itself so antecedently 
probable, and was supported by so many solid proofs, that it 
was but the part of prudence and good stmse to accept it. The 
reasonahleness of Cliristianity—the evidences for Christianity 
—the of re\'elation—such was the tenor of all theii- 

replies. It has well been called a rationalising age—Seculum 
Rati onal i sti c u III. 

87. Among the crowd of publications issued by the Christian 
apologists, there ai'o three or four w Inch ha\ e obtained a per¬ 
manent place in general literature. The first is Bentley's 
Philelenthprns Lipsiensis (1713), written in answer to Collins’ 
Discourse on Free Thinkhvg. This is a short and masterly 
tract, in which the great Aristarcli proved, with reference to 
some cavilling objections which Collins had derived from the 
variety of readings in the manuscripts, tliat the text of the 
New Testament was on the whole in a better and sounder state 
than that of any of the Greek classical authors. 

88. The second is Bishop Berkeley's Alciphran, published 
in 1732. This treatise is singularly delightful reading. The 
beauty of the language, the case and artless graces of the style, 
the lucidity of the raasoning, the fairness shown to the other 
side (for Berkeley always treats his opponents like a gentle¬ 
man, and gives them cr^it for sincerity, not witli supercilious 
and censorious arrogance, like such writers as Bishop War- 
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burton), are among its many excellences. In form it is a 
dialogue, carried on between Dion, Euphranor, and Crito, tlie 
defenders of the Christian doctrine and the principles of 
morals, and Alciphron and Lysicles, the representives of free- 
thinking, or, as Euphranor names them in imitation of Cicero, 
‘minute philosophers.’ Alciphron frankly avows that the pro¬ 
gress of free inquiry has led him to disbelieve in the existence 
of God, and the reality of moral distinctions ; he is, however, 
gradually driven from position after position by the ingenious 
questionings, Socratico more, of Euphranor and Crito, and, 
after a long and stubborn contest, allows himself to l->e van¬ 
quished by the force of truth. 

89. The third is the An<ilo(j)j of Religion, both Nnhtral 
and Revealed, to the ConMitulion and Coarse of Nature (17.30), 
by Bishop Butler. Ot this ])rofound and difiicult piece of 
argumentation, the exact force and beaiing of wliich can only 
be mastered by close and continuous study, some notion as to 
the general scope can bo derived from the summary, found 
near the conclusion, of the principal objections against religion 
to which answers ha\ e been attempted in the book. The first 
of these objections is ttiken from the tardiness and gradual 
elaboration of the plan of salvation; to which it is answered 
that such also is the rule in nature, gradual change—‘con¬ 
tinuity,’ as we now call it—being distincti^'e of the evolution 
of God’s cosmical plan. The second stumbles at the appoint¬ 
ment of a Mediator; to which the consideration is opposed, 
how God does in point of fact, from day-to day, appoint others 
as the instruments of His mercies to us. The third proceeds 
from tliose who are staggered by the doctrine of redemption, 
and suggests that reformation is the natural and reasonable 
remedy for moral delinquency; to which it is answered, among 
other things, that even the heathen instinct told them that 
this was insufficient, and led them to the remedy of sacrifice. 
The fourth is taken from the light of Christianity not being 
universal, nor its evidence so strong as might possibly have 
been given us; its force is weakened or rebutted by observ¬ 
ing, first, how God di-spenses His ordinary gifts in such great 
variety, both of degrees and hinds, amongst creatures of the 
same species, and even to the same individuals at diflerent 
times; secondly, how ‘ the evidence upon which we are natu¬ 
rally appointed to act in common matters, throughout a very 
great part of life, is doubtful in a high degree.’ ‘ Probability,' 
ays Butler in another place, ‘is the guide of life.’ 

As against the Deists, the controversy was now decided. 
It was abundantly proved that the fact of a revelation was, if 
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not demonstrable, yet so exceedingly probable that no prudent 
mind could reject it, and that the Christian ethics were not in¬ 
consistent with, but a continuation and expansion of, natural 
morality. Deism accordingly fell into disrepute in England 
about the middle of the century. But in France the works of 
some of the English Deists l>ecame known through the trans¬ 
lations of Diderot and the Encyclopaedists, and doubtless 
co-operated with those of Voltaire in causing the outburst of 
irreligion which followed the Revolution of 1789. 

90. One more of these apologetic works must be mentioned, 
the Dimne, Legation of Moses, by Bishop Warbnrton (1743). 
This writer, kno^^^^ for his arrogant temper, to whom Mallet 
fuldressed a pamphlet inscribed ‘ To the most Impudent Man 
alive,’ had considerable intellectual gifts. Ilis friendship with 
Pope, whose Essay on Manha defentled against the censures of 
Crousaz, tirst brought him into notice. The favour of Queen 
Caroline, whose discerning eye real merit or genius seldom es¬ 
caped, raised him to the episcopal bench. The full title of the 
controversial work above mentioned is, ‘ The Divine Legation 
of Moses demonstrated on the Principles of a Religious Deist 
from the Omission of the Doctrine of a Future State of 
Reward and Punishment in the Jewish Dispensation.’ The 
introduction is in the form of a ‘ Dedication to the Free 
Thinkers,’ in which, while protesting against the buffoonery, 
scurrility, and other unfair arts which the anti-Christian 
writers employed in controversy, Warburton carefully guards 
himself from the supposition of being hostile to the fi^dom 
of the press. ‘No generous and sincere advocate of religion,’ 
he says, ‘ would desire an adversary whom the laws had before 
disarmed.’* 

91. The rise of Methodism dates from about 1730. It was 
a reaction against the coldness and dryness of the current Pro¬ 
testant theology, which has be«!n described as ‘ polished as 
marble, but also as lifeless and cold.’ AVith its multiplied 
‘ proofs ’ and ‘ evidences,’ and appeals to reason, it had failed to 
make Christianity better known or moi-o loved by its genera¬ 
tion ; its authors are constantly bewailing the inefficacy of 
their own arguments, and the increasing corruption of the age. 
Methodism appealed to the heart, tliereby to awaken the con¬ 
science and influence the vdll; and this is tlie secret of its 
astonishing success. It originatwl in the prayer-meetings of 
a few devoutly disposed young men at Oxford, whom Wesley 
joined, and among whom he at once became the leading spirit. 

1 The materials of the above sketch are portly taken from an able paper by 
Mr. PattlsoD in the yolnnre of Etsaya and Heciewt. 
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He was himself much influenced by Count Zinzendorf, the 
founder of Moravianism ; but his largo and sagacious mind 
refused to entangle itself in njysticisin ; and, after a curious 
debate, they parted, and each went his own way. After fruit¬ 
lessly endeavouring for many years to accommodate the new 
movement to the forms of the&tablislmient, Wesley organized 
an independent system of ministerial work and government 
for the sect which he had called into existence. After the 
middle of the century multitudes of human l)eings commenced 
to crowd around the newly-opened manufacturing and mining 
centres in the northern counties. Neither they nor their mn- 
ployers took much thought aVjoiit their religious concerns. 
Hampered by their legal status, and traditionally suspicious of 
anything approaching to enthusiasm, the clergy of the Estab¬ 
lished Church neglected this new demand on their charity 
and miners and factory hands would have grown up as pagans 
in a Christian land had not the Wesleyan irr^ulars flung 
themselves into the breach, and endeavoured to bring the 
Gospel, according to their umleretauding of it, within tlie reach 
of these untended flocks. The movement olrtainod a vast ex- 
tension, and has of course a literature to ropi’e-sent it ; but 
from its sectarian position the literature of hlethodism is, to 
use an American phrase, sectional merely ; it jmssesses no per¬ 
manent or general intewsst. Wesley himself, and perhaps 
Fletcher of Madeley, arc the only exceptions. 

'93-. Conyers Middleton wrote in 1729 his Letter from 
Jtoim, ill which he attempted to derive all the ceremonies of 
the Roman ritual from the Pagan religion which it had sup¬ 
planted. An able reply, Tlve Catholic Christian Instriicted, 
was written hy Challoner (1737), to the eff(;ctthat Middleton’s 
averments were in part untrue, in part true, but not to the 
purpose of his argument, since an external resemblance lietween 
a Pagan and a Christian rite was of no importance, provided 
the inward meaning of the two were different. 

The excellent Bishop Challoner was converted in early youth by 
the teaching of John Gother. Many 5 'cnrs of his life were passed in 
the English college at Douai; in 1741 ho came over to England to 
take charge of the southern district, with the title of Bishop of Debra, 
inpantihui. He died in his ninetieth year in 1781, saddened by the 
rmn and confusion wrought by the No-l’opory riots of the previous 
year. Among his numerous works, chiefly controversial and devotional, 
none has a higher value than the Memoirs of Missionary Priests ; 

it contains numberless details, which would otherwise have been lost, 
respecting the labours and sufferings of Catholic priests employed on 
the English mission, from the change of religion down to the bishop’s 
own time. 

Dr. Frideaux (ante, iv. 66 ) is the author of The Connexion of the 
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Higtory of the Old and Kern Te»tnment» (1715), a work still much 
prized by Anglicans. ITie good Thomaa Wilson, Protestant Bishop of 
Sodor and Mam, author of two widely known devotional manuals, S^a 
Privata and an Introdiutian to the Holy Qmmunvm, closed a long and 
beautiful life in 1765. 

Philip Boddridge, the son of a London merchant, laboured for many 
years as a nonconformist minister at Northampton. He is the author 
of Rite and Progrea of Religion in the Soul (1745), a Life of Colonel 
Gardiner, who fell at 1‘rcsionpans, and the Family Fxjiositor. 

William Paley, a writer of great clearness of thought and force of 
character, after passing tlirongh Cambridge, took orders, and became 
eventually Archdeacon of Carlisle. His llora; Pauli not (1790) is an 
endeavour, by pointing put various ‘ undesigned coincidences ’ between 
passages in the Pauline epistles and the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles, to establish the historical credibility of both. In his Eridcncet 
of Christianity (1794) he popularised and j)Ut in a more striking and 
available shape the arguments suj>plied by Lardncr (see above, § 10). 
In Natural Theology (1802) he aims at proving the existence of an 
intelligent personal Creator by the numerous instances of apparent 
design which may be traced in the works of Nature. 


Philosophy, 1700-1800Berkeley, Shaftesbury, Hume, 
Eeid, Butler, Hatebesoa, Ad&m Smith, Hartley, Tucker, 
Priestley, Paley. 

93. Nothing more titan a meagre outline of the history of 
philo.sophy in this period can here Ixt attempted. Those wlio 
devoted themselves to philosophical studies were numerous j 
this, in fact, up to past the middle of the century, was the 
fashionable and favourite pursuit with the educated classes. 
The most famous work of the gix?atest poet of the age. Pope's 
Essay on Man, is a metaphysico-moral treatise in heroic verse. 
The philosophers may be classed under various Jieads : we have 
the ii^nsational school, founded by Locke, of whom we have 
already spoken ; the Idealists, represented by Bishop Berkeley ; 
the Sceptical school, founded by Hume ; the Common-sense 
or Scotch school, comprising the names of Reid, Brown, and 
Dugald Stewart; and the Moralists, represented by Butler, 
Smith, and Paley. 

There are few philosophers whose personal character it is 
more agreeable to contemplate than George Berkeley, the Pro¬ 
testant Bishop of Cloyne. He was bom in 1684 at Kilevin, 
in the county of Kilkenny, and educated at Triirity College, 
Dublin, where he obtained a fellowship in 1707. About four 
years later he went over to London, where he was received 
with open arms. There seems to have been something so 
■winning about his personal address that criticism, when it 
questioned his positions, forgot its usual bitterness; aud ex- 
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traordinary natural gifts seemed for once to have aroused no 
envy in the beholder. Pope, whose satire was so unsparing, 
ascribes 

To Berkeley every virtue under heaven; 

and Atterbury, after an interview with him, said, ‘So much 
understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and 
such humility, I did not think had been the portion of any but 
angels, till I saw this gentleman.’' 

Of Berkeley’s share in the controversy with the Deists, ue 
have already spoken. His Principlfx of Jlnmmi Knowledge, 
published in 1710, contains the idealist system for which his 
name is chiefly remembered.^ In devising tins his aim was 
still practical ; he hoped to cut the ground away from beneath 
the rationalising assailants of Christianity by proving that tlie 
existence of the material universe, the sujvposed invariable laws 
of which were set up by the sceptics as inconsistent with re¬ 
velation, was in itself problematical, since all that we can 
know directly respecting it is the idenx which we form of it. 
which ideas may, after all, be delusive. His other philo¬ 
sophical works are, llylas and Philonon», Siritt, or llejlections 
on Tar-water, and a Theory of I’ision. Sir James Mackintosh 
was of opinion that Berkeley’s works were beyond «Iispute the 
finest models of philosophical style since Cicero. 

93a. Tlie philosophical essays and paix-rs of Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, were collected after 
his death, and published under the title of Chnracieristica of 
Men, Manners, Opinions, Times {\l\t\). Shaftesbury opposed 
the atheists, and supported the doctrine of an inherent moral 
sense in man ; he writes, however, in a sceptical tone on the 
subject of revealed religion, and is therefore classed by Leland, 
in his View of the. principal Deistical W7~iiers, with the authors 
of that school. His style is pure, easy, and pleasing, while 
not deficient in dignity and impressiveness. Among the essays 
are, ‘ A Letter concerning Enthusiasm,’ ‘Sen.sus Communis,’ 
‘Advice to an Author,’tuid ‘ An Inquiry concerning Virtue 
and Merit.’ Itj the lirst named he insisl.s upon the utility 
and power of ridicule to ‘ eject and exorcise the melancholy 
demon of Enthusiasm.’ Itepression of ‘ panick outbursts of 
this nature ’ by law or the sword of the magistrate is, he 
maintains, both wrong and absurd. ‘ To prescribe bounds to 
fancy and speculation, to regulate men’s apprehensions and 
religious beliefs or fears, to suppress by violence the natural 
passion of Enthusiasm, or to endeavour to ascertain it, or 

* Haddutosh’s Diuertation. on Ethical FhUotopby, article ‘ Berketey,’ 

* See Crlt, Sect. ch. H. § 4$. 
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reduce it to one species, or bring it under any one modification, 
is in truth no better sense, nor deserves a V>etter character, 
than what the comedian declares of the like project in the 
affair of Love :— 

Nibilo plus agas, 

Qaam si <le3 operam nt cum raf ione insanias.’ 

Tliis passage is very characteristic of Shaftesbury’s style. 

Bernard de HandevUle, a native of Holland, published in 1714 a 
famous book, of wliicli the long title sufTiciently explains the purport. 
It is ‘The fable of the llce.s, or. Private Vices I’liblic Henetils : con¬ 
taining several Discourses, to demonstrate, That Human Frailties, 
during the degeneracy of Mankind, may be turned to tlic advantage 
of the Civil Society, and made to supjily tlie jilaee of Moral Virtues.’ 
Mandeville’.s prinoiplc.s were attacked l>v, among ollieis, William Daw, 
Hutcheson, and Ilcikelcy in his .Hciphron. He replied to Uerkeley in 
the Lffter to J)i(ut. 

94. David Hume, bom at Editiburglt in 1711, was educated 
for the bar. Ifo was never married. Jie enjoyed tlirough life 
perfect health, and was gifted with unflagging s])irits, and a 
cheerful, amiable disposition. His passiojis were not naturally 
strong, and liis sound judgment and good sense enabled him to 
keep thc^m under control. He died in 177G. 

Hum(“’.s eliief philo.sophical works are contained in two 
voluiuc.s of Essays and Treatises. Tho first volume consists of 
Usudi/s MomI, J\tH(ical, ami Lilcrarif, in two parts, originally 
published in 1742 and 17r>2 respectively. The second volume, 
contains the Iiujuiry ronrcniimf I/iiuuiu Understandiny,^ and 
other treatises, the whole of which are a nn ised condensation 
of tho Treatixe on Ilninan Xatare, published in 173t>, and 
spoken of in the advertisement to the Essays and Treatises as 
a ‘juvenile work,’ for winch the author declined to be re¬ 
sponsible in his riper yeai-s. In these treatises Hume pro¬ 
pounds his theory of universal scepticism. Berkeley had 
denied matter, or the mysterious somewhat inferred by philo¬ 
sophers to exist beneath the sensible properties of objects ; 
and Hume went yet furtluT, and denied mind, the substance 
in whicli successive sensations and reflections are supposed to 
inhere. That we do perceive, and do reflect, is, he admitted, 
certain ; but wliat that is which perceives and reflects, whether 
it has any indej)endent Ijeing of itself, apart from the series of 
impressions of which it is the subject, is a point altogether 
obscure, and on which, ho maintained, our faculties have no 
means of determining. Philosophy was thus placed in a 
dilemma, and became impossible.® 

‘ Sse Grit. Sect, oh, II. § 46. ' See Lewes’s ftistory of 
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95. The Scotch or common-sense school has received ample 
justice at the hands of Cousin in his Cours de Fhilosojdiic 
Moderne. Its rise dates front the appearance of Reid’s In- 
quiry into the llunmn 2find nyon the Principles oj Common 
Sense, puhlished in 1764. As a reaction against the idealism 
of Berkeley and the scepticism of Jlume, the rise of the com¬ 
mon-sense school was natural enough. It said in effect—‘ We 
have a rough, general notion of tlie existence of matter outside 
and independently of ourselves, of which no subtlety can 
deprive us j and the instinctive impulse which wo feel to put 
faith in the results of our mental operations is an irr-efragalde 
proof, and the best that can Ite given, of tlie reasonableness of 
that faith.’ 

96. Among the moralists of the period Butler holds the 
highest place. The fact of the existence in the mind of dis¬ 
interested affections and di.spositions, pointing to the good of 
others, which Hobbes had denied, Butler, in those admirable 
Sermons preached in the Rolls Chapel, has incontrov(U'tibly 
established. ‘In these sermons he has biught truths more 
capab’e of being exactly distingui.shed from the doctrines of 
liis predeces.sor8, more satisfactorily established by him, more 
comprehen.sively applied to particulars, more rationally con¬ 
nected with each other, and therefore more worthy the name 
of discovery, than any with which we are acquainted ; if we 
ought not, with some hc.sitation, to accept the lirst steps of 
the Grecian philosophers towards a “ Theory ,of Morals.” ’ * 
Hutcheson, an Irishman, author of an Inquiry i>Uo Beatify 
and Virtue (cir. 1726), and whose SysUmi of Moral Philosophy 
appeared after his death, in 1747, followed in tin* same track 
of thought. Hume’s Inquiry com-ernintj the Principhs of 
Morals was considered by himself to be the best of his writings; 
it is, at any rate, the least paradoxical. Adam Smith, in his 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, publi.shed in 1759, follows Hume 
in holding the principle of sympathy to bo the chief source of 
our moral feelings and judgnmnts. Hartley, in his remarkable 
book. Observations on Man (1749), teaches that the develoj)- 
meut of the moral faculty within us is mainly effected through 
the principle of the association of ideas, a term first applied 
in this sense by Locke. Tucker’s Light of Nature is chiefly 
metaphysical : so far as he touches on morals, ho shows a 
disposition to return to the selfish theory, in opposition to 
the view of disinterested moral feelings introduced by Butler. 
Priestley, who, brought up as a Calvinist, embraced Unitarian 
opinions, and sympathised with the French Revolution—on 

* Mackintoih’s Itissertation, p. 191. 
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■which account a Birmingham mob set fire to his house in 
1791 —adopted in his Ilhuttrations of Philosophical Necessity 
the belief as to the inevitable character of human actions which 
Auguste Comte has extended widely in our own times. In 
his InstitiUes of Natural arui Revealed Religion Priestley's 
entire system is laid bare. But neither as theologian nor as 
philosopher will ho be remembered so long as for his claim to 
a place in the temple of Science, in right of liis discovery of 
oxygen. Lastly William Paley, following Tucker, elaborated 
in his Moral and Political Philosophy, published in 1785, lus 
■well-known system of Utihtarianism ; ‘Virtue,’ he said, ‘is 
the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, 
and for tlie sake of everlasting happiness,’ Mackintosh 
remark.s that it follows, as a necessary consequeajce from this 
proposition, that ‘ every act which Hows from generosity or 
benevolmice is a vice.’ 

Political Science:—Bolingbroke, B-urke, Godwin, Paine. 

97. Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, who had, as before 
mentioned (sect. 1), l)cen implicated in schemes for placing the 
Pretender' on the throne, fled to France hi 1715, and was for 
some time associated with the Jacobite cause. Finding pro¬ 
bably that, whatever might be its merits, that cause had 
incapable supporters, he succeeded m obtaining permission to 
return to England in 1723. He joined the party opposed to 
Walpole, and contributed powerful papers to their organ, the 
Craftsnian, But a menacing speech from Walpole uuide liim 
tremble for his safety, and he again retired to Franco in 1737. 
Ho rctunied in 1743, but his influence was gone; he was 
neither trusted nor respected ; and he lived in retirement till 
his death in 1751, His collected writings, edited by David 
Mallet, appeared in 1754. In the preface to the first essay, a 
‘Dissertation on Parties,’ written about 1737, he repudiates 
the Pretender, and says that the general design of these essays 
was ‘ to assert and vindicate the justice and honour of tJie 
Revolution; of the principles established, of the means em¬ 
ployed, and of the ends obtained by it.’ A striking conversion, 
indeed, in the ex-Secretary of State to the Court of St. Ger¬ 
main’s 1 Of his historical writings the chief objects ■were to 
clear im his own character, and to justify tlie Peace of Utrecht. 
His ‘Letter to Sir William Wymlham,’ privately printed and 
circulated about 1717, is vigorously written, and shows his 

^ * Preteoder ’ does not mean, as many persons imagine, one ■who makes a 
pretended and baseless claim, but merely one who puts fbrUi n claim, like the 
French pritendant. 
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style at its best. The ‘ Idea of a Patriot King,’ a treatise 
fitter for the lecture-room than the council-chamber, seriously 
propounded, as a cure for the evils of the State, an extension of 
the royal prerogative, the sovereign being, as the constitution 
had come to be understood, unduly hampered by the House of 
Commons in his generous labours to promote the happiness of 
his people. Of course the king so enfranchised was to be very 
virtuous and truly patriotic ; but how this was to be secured 
did not appear. 

Hume’s political writings, on the Origin of Government, the 
Protestant yuccession, the Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth, 
&c., (fee., form a large portion of the two volumes of Es.says and 
Treatises already mentioned. Hume regards political science 
as a speculative philosopher; in Burke the knowledge and the 
tendencies of the philosopher, the jurist, the statesman, and 
the patriot, appear all united. The fundamental idea of his 
political philosophy was, that civil liberty was rather prescrip¬ 
tive than theoretic; that Order implied Progi'es.s, and Progress 
presupposed Order j that in a political society the rights of its 
members were not absolute and unconditional, but strictly 
relative to, and to be sought in confonnity with, the existing 
constitution of that society. These views are put forth, in the 
most masterly and eloquent manner, in his Jifflections on tli« 
Revolution hi France, published in 1790. 

Among those who supported in this country the political 
theories of the French Jacobins and Rousseau, the most eminent 
were William Godwin and Thomas Paine. The former pub¬ 
lished his Inquiry concerniny Political Justice, in 1793 ; the 
latter was living in America during the War of Independence, 
and, by the pubbeation of his periodical tracts entitled Common 
tSense, contributed not a little to chase aw ay the despondency 
which was beginning at one time to prevail among the colonists, 
and to define their position and political aims. The Rights of 
Man appeared in 1792, and the Aye, of Reason, a work conceiv«l 
in the extremest French freethinking spirit, in 1794. 

Samuel Parr is tlie subject of an amusing paper hy I)e 
Quincey, ‘ Dr. Parr, or Whiggi.sm in its relation to Literature' 
(1862). He is descriltcid as ‘a little man, in a most plel)eian 
wig,’ with a lisp, like ‘ a little French gossiping abb4’ In per¬ 
son, character, and opinions he was the very antithesis of 
Johnson. He w'as a tyrannical and not very successful peda¬ 
gogue. He is the author of numberless tracts and sermons, 
hut the only piece of good literary work that he ever did was 
the introduction, in flowing and correct latin, to ap eflitiop of 
Bellenden’s Re Statu (ante, III., 87), 
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Political Economy :—Adam Smith, Malthns ; Criticism : — 
Warton, Burke; JEstheticaEeynolda, Walpole. 

98. The science of Political Economy was, if not invented, 
at least enlarged, simplified, and sy.stematised by Adam Smith, 
in his celebrated Irujuiry into tlie Nnlnre and Canses of the 
Wealth of Nations (177G). Tlie late rise of this science may 
be ascribed to several causes;—to the contempt witli which the 
ancient Greek philosophers regarded the whole business of 
money-getting; to the aversion entertained by the philosophers 
of later schools for luxury, as the great depraver of morals, 
whence they would lx; little disposed to analyse the sources of 
that wealth, the accumulation of which made luxury possible ; 
lastly, to th(! circumstance that during the middle ages the 
clergy were the sole educators of society, and were not likely 
to undertake the study of phenomena which lay quite out of 
their track of thought and action. Only when the laity came 
to be generally txlucated, and l»egiin to reflect intelligently 
upon the principles and laws involved in the every-day opera¬ 
tions of the temporal life, could a science of wealth l>ecome 
possible. 

Certain peculiarities about the East Indian trade of the 
seventeenth century, which consistc'd chiefly in the exchange of 
silks and other Indian manufactures for bullion, gave occasion 
to a numljer of pamphlets, in which the true principles of com¬ 
merce were gradually developed. But what was called the 
‘mercantile system' was long the favouiite doctrine l)oth with 
statesmen and economists, and, indeed, is even yet not (juito 
exploded. By this was meant a system of cuniring devices, 
having for th<‘ir obje«'t, by repi-essing trade in one direction, 
and encouraging it in another, to leave lluv community at the 
end of each year more plentifully supjilied with the precious 
metals (in which alone wealth was tlien supposv'd to consist) 
than at the end of the preceding. 'J'lie tradition of over- 
government, which had come down fnun tin* Roman empire, 
joined to the narrow corporattv spirit which ha«l arisen lunong 
the great trading cities of the middle ages, led naturally to 
such views of national economy. Everyone knows what etlbrts 
it has cost in our own days to establish the simple principle of 
commercial freedom—the right to ‘ buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market.’ That this principle has at last 
prevailed, and tliat money, in so far as it is not itself a mertv 
commodity, is now regarded, not as wealth, but as the variable 
representative of wealth, is mainly due to the gi'eat work of 
Adam Smith. 
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Thomas B. Halthus, a Cambridge man, published in 1798 Lis 
celebrated Etsay on the Principle of Population,, in which he endea- 
vonra to prove that it is the invariable tendency of population to 
increase faster than the means of subsistence. 

99. Joseph, brother of Thomas Warton, is the author of an 
able^'ssm/ on tho Genius ami Writings of Pope (1756). Burke 
published in the same year liis celebrated philosophical Essay on 
the origin of our ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. He was 
then a young man, and had studied philosophy in the sensuous 
school of Locke; at a later period of his life, he would pro¬ 
bably have imported into his essay some of the transcendental 
ideas which had been brought to light in the interval, and for 
which his mind presented a towardly and congenial soil. The 
analysis of those impressions on the mind which raise the 
emotion of the sublime or that of the beautiful is carefully and 
ingeniously made; the logic is generally sound, and if the 
theory does not seem to be incontrovertibly established as a 
whole, the illustrative reasoning employed in support of it is, 
for the most part, striking, picturesque, and true. The reader 
may hnd it difficult to understand how these two judgments 
can be mutually consistent, yet it is perfectly intelligible?, 
The theoiy, for instjuice, whicli makes the emotion of the 
sublime in.separably associated with the sense of the terrible 
(terror, ‘ the common stock of everything that is .sublime,’ 
part ii. sect. 5), is not quite proved; for he gives magniliconce 
—.such as that of the starry heavens—ns a source of the sub¬ 
lime, without showing (indeed, it would be difficult to show) 
that whatever Avas magnificent was neceswirily also terrible. 
But at the same time he prove.s, with great ingenuity and 
completeness, that in a great many cases, when the emotion 
of the sublime is ju-esent, the element of terror i.s, if not a 
necessary condition, at any rate a concomitant and influential 
circumstance. His theory of the Iwautiful is ecjually ingenious, 
but perhaps still more di.sputable. By beauty he means (part 
iii, sect. 1) ‘ that quality, or those qualities in bodies by which 
they cause love or some passion similar to it.' He labours at 
length to prove that 1>eauty <loes not depend upon proportion, 
nor upon fitness for the end de.signed; but that it does chiefly 
de^nd on the five following properties;—1, smallness; 
3, smoothness; 3, gradual variation; 4, delicacy; 5, mild tone 
in colour. That the emotion of Vteauty is unconnected with 
the perception of harmony or proportion is certainly a bold 
assertion. However, even if the analysis were ever so accurate 
and perfect, it might still be maintained Idiat the treatise con¬ 
tains little that is really valuable towards the formation of a 
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sound system of criticism, either in aesthetics or literature. 
The reason is briefly this—that the quality which men chiefly 
look for in works of art and literature is that which is variously 
named genius, greatness, nobleness, distinction, the ideal, &c.; 
where this quality is absent, all Burke’s formal criteria for 
testing the presence of the sublime or the Ijeautiful may be 
complied with, and yet the work will remain intrinsically 
insignificant. As applied to nature, the analysis may perhaps 
be of more value; because the mystery of infinity forms the 
background to each natural scene; the divine calm of the uni¬ 
verse is behind the mountain peak or the rollix^g surf, and 
furnishes punctually, and in all cases, that element of nobleness 
which, in the works of man, is present only in the higher souls. 
Hence, there being no fear that we shall ever find Nature, if 
we understand her, mean, or trivial, or superficial, as we ofteji 
find the human artist,—we may properly concentrate our 
attention on the sources of the particular emotions which her 
scenes excite; and among these particular emotions those of 
the sublime and beautiful are second to xxone in power. 

100. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ excellent Disconr/tes on Fuinting, 
or rather the first part of them, appeared in 1779. Horace 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, compiled from the unwieldy 
collections of Vii-tue OJi tiie lives and works of British artists, 
were published between the years 17G1 and 1771. 

William Gilpin, vicar of Boldre, in the Now Forest, is the 
author of a delightful book. Remarks on Forest Scenery (1791). 
Sir TJvedale Price, in his Essays on the Picturesque, produced 
the first good book on Lixndscape gardening. 

101. The Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his natural sou, 
Philip Stanhope, were published soon after tlie writer’s death 
in 1773. Johnson, who never forgsvve Lord Chesterfield for 
having treated him, at a time when lie stood in gi'oat need of 
patronage, with coldness and neglect, stiid tliat the Letters 
‘taught the morals of a coui’tozan, and the mannei’s of a 
dancing-master.’ There is more point than truth in this cen¬ 
sure. There might have l»een some awkwardness in writing 
about morals, considering to whom the letters were addressed; 
the subject of conduct, thei-efore, in regard to great matters, 
is not touched upon; but good conduct in little things, self- 
denial in trifles,—in a woi’d, all that constitutes good breeding, 
—is enforced with much grace and propriety. Johnson himself 
was only too vulnerable ou this head; Loi-d Chesterfield de¬ 
scribes him in the Letters under the character of a ‘ respectable 
Hottentot.’ 
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Buling Ideas: Theory of the Spontaneous in Poetry. 

1. A,s no summary which our limits would pennit us to give 
of the political events between 1800and IS.’iO could add mate¬ 
rially to the student’s knowledge resjiecting a period so recent, 
we .shall omit here the historical sketch which we prefixed to 
each of the two preceding chapter.s. 

At once, from the opening of the nineteenth century, we 
meet •Nvith originality and with energetic conv ictions ; the deep¬ 
est problems are sounded with the utmo.st freedom : decorum 
gives place to earnestness ; and principles are mutually con¬ 
fronted instead of forms. We speak of England only; the 
change to which we refer set in at an earlier period in France 
and Germany. In the main, the cliief pervading move¬ 
ment of Society may be descril)ed as one of reaction against 
the ideas of the eighteenth century. Those ideas were, in brief. 
Rationalism and Fonnalisin, lioth in literature and in politics. 
Pope, for in.stance, was a rationalist, and also a formalist, in 
both respects. In his views of society, lie took the excellence of 
no institution for granted—lie would not admit that antiquity 
in itself constituted a claim to reverence ; on tlie contrary his 
turn of mind disposed him to try all things, old and new, by the 
test erf their rationality, and to ridicule the multiplicity of forms 
and usages—some marking ideas originally irrational, others 
whose meaning, once clear and true, had been lost or obscured 
through the change of circumstances—which encumbered the 
public life of his time. Yet he was, at the same time, a political 
formalist in tliis sense, tliat he desired no sweeping changes, and 
was quite content that the social system should work on os it 
was. It suited him, and that was enough for his somewhat 
selfish philosophy. Again, in literature he was a rationalist, 
and also a formalist; but here in a good sense. For in literal^, 
as in all other art, the /ortn is of prime importance; and h^ 
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destructive logic, while it crushed bad forms, bound him to 
develope his powers in strict conformity to good ones. Now the 
reaction against these ideas was twofold. The conser\-ativc 
reaction, while it pleaded the claims of prescription, denounced 
the aberrations of reason, and endeavoured to vindicate or re¬ 
suscitate the ideas lying at the base of existing political society, 
which the rationalism of the eighteenth century had sapped, 
rebelled at the same time against the arbitrary rules with which 
not Pope himself, but his follower-s, had fettered literature. 
The liberal, or revolutionary reaction, wliile, accepting the de¬ 
structive rationalism of the eighteenth century, it scouted its 
political formalism as weak and inconsistent, joined the consei-- 
vative school in rebelling against the reign of the arbitrary' and 
the formal in literature. This, then, is the point of contact 
between Scott and the con.servative soliool on the one hand, 
and Coleridge, Codwin, Byron, Slielley, and the 1 ‘est of the I’e- 
volutionary school on the other. They were all agreed that 
literature, and especially poetry, was becoming a cold, lifelos.s 
afl'air, conforming to all the rule.s and projjrieties, but divorced 
from living nature, and the warm spontaneity of the heart. They 
imagined that the extravagant and exclusive admiration of the 
classical models had occasioned this nuschief ; and fixing their 
eyes on the rude yet grand beginnings of inodern society, which 
the spectacle of the feudal ages presented to them, they thouglit 
that by imbuing themselves with the spirit of romance and 
chivalry—by coining into moral contact with the robust faith 
and energetic passions of a race not yet sophisticated by civili¬ 
sation—they would wake up Avithin themselves the great original 
forces of the human spirit—forces which, once set in motion, 
would develope congenial literary forms, produced, not by tlie 
labor limre, but by a true inspii-ation. 

Especially in poetry was this the case. To the aiiificial, 
mechanical, didactic school, which Pope's succeasors had made 
intolerable, was now opposed a counter theory of the poetic 
function, which we may call the theory of the Spontaneous. As 
light flows from the stars, or perfume from flowers—as the 
nightingale cannot help singing, nor the bee refrain from making 
honey ;—so, according to tliis theory, poetry is the spontaneous 
emanation of a inu.sical and lieautiful soul. ‘ Tlie poet is born, 
and is not made ; ’ and so is it with his poetry. To pretend to 
construct a beautiful poem is as if one ■were to try to construct 
a tree. Something dead and wooden Avill V>e the result in either 
case. In a poet ett’ort is tantamount to condemnation, for it 
implies the absence of inspiration. For the same reason, to be 
consciously didactic is incompatible Avith the true pcetic gift. 

E E 
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For whatever of great value comes from a poet is not that which 
he wills to say, but that which he cannot help saying—that 
which some higher power—call it Nature or what you will— 
dictates through his lips as through an oracle. 

2. Tliis theory, which certainly had many attmctions and 
contained much truth, led to various important results. It 
drove away from Helicon many' versifiers who had no business 
there by depriving them of an audience. The Beatties, Aken- 
sides. Youngs, and Darwins, who had inflicted their dulness on 
the last century, under the impression that it was poetry—a 
delusion shared by their readers— had to ‘ pale their ineflfectual 
fire ’ and decamp, when their soporific productions were con¬ 
fronted with the .startling and direct utteranqps of the disciples 
of the Spontaneous. On the other hand, the theory produced 
new miscliiefs and generated new mistakes. It did not silence 
inferior poets ; but they were of a diflerent class fj-om what they 
had been before. It was not now the moralist or the dabbler 
in philosophy, who, imagining hiin.self to have im|x>rtant infor¬ 
mation to convey to mankind, and aiming at delighting while 
he iiLstructed, constructed Iiis epic, or ode, or metrical essay, a.s 
the inetlium of communication. It was rather the man gifted 
with a fatal facility of rime—with a nund teeming with trivial 
thoughts and corresponding words—who was misled by the 
new theory into confounding the rapidity of his conceptions 
with the spontaneity of genius, and into thinking revision or 
curtailment of them a kind of trea.son to the divine afflatus. 
Such writers generally produced two or three pretty pieces, 
written at their brightest moments, amidst a miscellaneous heap 
of ‘fugitive poems’—rightly so called—which were good for 
little or nothing. Upon real genius the theoiy acted Imth for 
good and for evil. Social .success, upon whicli even the best 
poets of the eiglitcenth century had set the highest value, was 
dyspised hy the higlier minds of the new school. Tliey loved 
to "66nnnune with Nature and their own souls in solitude, be- 
lievin^Lhaf here was the source of true poetic inspiration. The 
resulting foVnls wer?, so far as they went, most Ijeautiful and 
faultless in art ; they wdre worthy of the profound and beautiful 
thoughts which they embodied. In diction, rhythm, proportion, 
melody—in everythinlg, in short, that con.stitutes beauty of form 
—no poems ever composed attained to greater perfection than 
Shelley’s Skylark or Keats’ Hyperion. Yet these forms, after 
all, were not of the highest order. 'Tlie judgment ctf many 
generations has assigned the palm of superiority among poetic 
forms to the Epos and the Drama ; yet in neither of these 
the school of poets of which we speak achieve any SQCcei9i$ of 
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moinpnt. ThLs was probably due to tbe influence of the theory 
wliich we are considering. Tho truth is, that no extensive and 
complex poem was ever composed without large help from that 
constructive faculty Avhich it was the object of the theory to 
depreciate. Even Shakspere, whom it i.s—or was^the fashion 
to consider a.s a wild, irregular poet, writing from impulse, and 
careless of art, is known to have carefully alteretl and re¬ 
arranged sonw.'of his plays —//e/a/eZ, for insbince—and by so 
doing to have greatly rai.sed tludr poetic ^ alue. Virgil—Tasso 
— iJante—mu.st all have expimded a great amount of dry intel¬ 
lectual labour upon their respective niasterpieces, in order to 
harmonise the parts and pi^rfect the forms of expression. The 
bright moments are transitory, even with minds endowed 
with the highest order of imagination ; but by means of this 
labour— 

task;, in Iiour.s of in-ight willed 
May be in hours of gloom ful/illod. 


But this truth was obscured, or but dimly visible, to minds 
which viewed poetry in the light we have do.scribed. Evert 
ycott—true worker though he was—may be held to have pro¬ 
duced poems not coinniensurate with the power that was in him, 
owing to a want of due pains in conslruction, attributable to 
the influence of the 2 'revalent ideas. 


PoetrySir Walter Scott, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Crabbe, 
Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, Wordsworth, Hood, Hogg, &c. 

3. The Xi/i> of Scotl, edited by bis .son-in-hiw, Lockhart, 
opens with a remarkable fmginent of autobiography. Unliap- 
pily it extends to no more than sixty pages, and conducts us 
and tlie writer only to the I'jioch when, his educ-ation being 
linisbed, ho was about to launch forth into tlie world ; but tliese 
few manly and morlest jwiges contain a recoril of the early years 
of a great life, which cannot ea.sily be matched in interast. 
Walter Scott was bom at Edinburgli on August l.b, 1771. His 
father, descended from the border family or clan of Scott, of 
which the chieftain was the Duke of Buccleuch, was a writer 
to the signet, that is, a solicitor belonging to the highest branch 
of his profession. A lameness in tlie right leg, first contracted 
when lio was eighteen months old, was the cause of his Wing 
sent away to pass in tho country many of those years which 
most boys pass at seliool. He was fond of reading, and the 
books which touched his fancy or his feelings made an indelible 
impression on him. Forty years later he remembered the deep 
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delight with which, at the age of thirteen, stretched under a 
plane tree in a garden sloping down to the Tweed at Ivelso, he 
had first read Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. ‘ From this 
time,’ he says, ‘ the love of natural l>eauty, more especially when 
comWed with ancient ruins, or the remains of our fathers’ 
piety or splendour, became with me an insatiable passion, which, 
if circumstances had permitted, I would willingly have gratified 
by travelling over half the globe.’ When he was nineteen years 
old his father gave him his choice, whether to adopt his own 
profession, or to be called to the bar. Scott preferred tho 
latter ; he studied the Scotch law with that conscientious and 
cheerful diligence which distinguished him through life, and 
began to practise as an advocate in 1792, with fair prospects 
of professional success. But the bent of nature was too strong 
for him : literature engrossed more and more of his time and 
thoughts ; and his first publication, in 1796, of translations of 
Lenore and other German poems by Burger, was soon followetl 
by various contributions to Lewis’ Tales of frour/er, and by the 
compilation of the Afinstrelsy of the Scottish Border, many pieces 
in which are original, iu tlie year 1802. In 1797 he had married 
Charlotte Carpenter (or Charpentier), and settled at Lasswade, 
on the Esk, near ‘classic Hawthonaden.’ Foreseeing that he 
would never succeed at the bar, he obtained in 1799, through the 
influence of the Duke of Buccleuch, the appointment of Sheriff 
of Selkirkshire, to which, in 1800, was added a clerkship in the 
Court of Session, with a salary of \,Z00l. a year. Both these 
appointments, which involved magisterial and official duties of 
a rather burthensome nature, always most punctually and con¬ 
scientiously discharged, Scott held to within a year loifore his 
death. 

4. A mind so active and powerful as that of Scott could 
not remain unaffected by the wild ferment of spirits caused 
by the breaking out of the French Revolution. But in the 
main, the foundations of his moral and .spiritual l>eing remained 
unshaken by those tempe.sts. His robust common sense taught 
him to attend to his own business in preference to devoting 
himself to the universal interests of mankind ; and his love of 
what was ancient and possessed historic fame—his fondness 
for local and family traditions—and the predilection which he 
had for the manners and ideas of the days of chivalry—made 
the levelling doctrines of the Revolution especially hateful 
to him. It was otherwise with most of the poets, his con¬ 
temporaries. Wordsworth, after taking his degree at Cam- 
brid^, in 1791—a ceremony for which lie showed hia contempt 
by ^voting the preceding week to the perusal of Clarism 
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Harlowe —went over to France, and, during a residence there 
of thirteen months, formed an intimacy with Beaupuis, a 
Girondist general, and with many of the Brissotins at Paris. 
Southey, upon whose smaller hrain and livelier temperament 
the French ideas acted so powerfully as to throw him com¬ 
pletely ofl’ his balance, wrote the dramatic sketch of Wat 
Tyler —a highly explosive and seditious production—while at 
Oxford in 1794, and for some time seriously contemplated 
joining Coleridge in ostablisliing a Pantisocratic community 
‘ on the banks of the Susquehanna.’ Coleridge, whose teeming 
brain protluced in later life so many systems, or fragments of 
systems, was in 1794 full of his wonderful scheme of ‘Pan- 
tisocracy,’ in anticipation of the phalausteres of Fourier, 
and the Icaria of Cabet. In his (xle to Fire, Faniim, and 
SUmyhter, published in 179K. the Jacobin poet di.scharges the 
full vials of his wrath on Mr. Pitt, a.s the chief opponent of 
the progress of revolution. The three weird sisters, after 
expressing their deep obligations to the British statesman, 
exchange ideas on the subject of the best mode of rewarding 
him. Famine will gnaw the multitude till they ‘ seize him 
and his brood;’—Slaughter will make them ‘tear him limb 
from limb.’ But Fire tuxes their gratitude with poverty of 
resource : — 

And is this all that you can do 
For him who did so much for you ? 

♦ * • • ’ • 

I alone am faitbfid; I 
fling: to him cvcrhistingly. 

In 1801 Scott removed to Ashestiel, a house overlooking 
the Tweetl, near Selkirk, for the more convenient dischaige of 
his magisterial duties. The lorale is brought picturesquely 
Itcfore us in the introduction to the first canto of Mamiion :— * 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn, 

That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 

So thick the tangled greenwood grow. 

So feeble trilled the streamlet through: 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent .seen 
'Through bush and brier, no longer green. 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

Brawls over rock and wild casino. 

And, foaming brown with double speed, 

Hurries its waters to the Tweed, 

6, Early in 1805 appeared the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

1 Extract Booh, ati. 1~6. 
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the first o£ the series of Scott’s romantic poems. Its composi¬ 
tion was due to a suggestion of the beautiful Ducliess of Buc- 
clench, who, upon hearing for the first time the wild Imrder 
legend of Gilpin Homor, turned to Scott, and said, ‘ Why not 
embody it in a poem ? ’ Tlie Lay at once obtained a prodigious 
popularity.^ jl/draiion was published in ISOt', and severely 
criticised soon after by Jeffrey in the Edinhnryh lieviev'. 
Scott’s soreness under the infliction, united to his growing 
aversion for the politics of the Edinhnnjh, led liim to con¬ 
centrate all his energies upon the establishment of a rival 
review, and the Quarterly was accordingly sot on foot in 1801*. 
The Lady of the Lake app<.‘arod in 1810.Of the.se three 
poems Lockhart saj's; ‘The Lay is gemually considered as 
the most natural and original, ^farnnon as the most powerful 
and splendid, and theZ«rfy of the Lake as the most interesting, 
romantic, picturesque, and graceful.’ The Lay, liowever, was 
not entirely original. .Scott himself, in the; preface to the 
edition of 1829, acknowledges the obligation under which lie 
lay to Coleridge’s poem of (Jhrietahel. This strikuig fmgment, 
ho says, ‘ from tKe singularly irregulai- structure of tho stanzas, 
and the liberty which it allows the author to adapt the sound 
to the sense, seemed to me exactly suit(!d to such an extrava¬ 
ganza as I meditated on the sub j('ci of Gilpin Homer. ... It 
was in Chrislahd that I first found j^this measure] used in 
serious poetry, and it is to Mr. Coleridge that T am Ijound 
to make tho acknowledgment du<* from the. pupil to his 
master.’ 

6. His other romantic poems, the Vidon of Don Roderick, 
Rokehy, the Lord of the Islce, tlie llridnl of Triermain, ami 
Jlarold the Dauntless -all puldished between 1811 and 1817— 
manifest a progressive declension. .Scott was heartily tired of 
Harold before it was finishe«l, and worked off’ the concluding 
portion in an agony of imp.atience and dissatisfaction. When 
asked some years later why he had gi^ on up w'riting poetry, 
he simply said, ‘ Because Byron hel im).’ Byron had rotumod 
from his long ramble over the coasts and islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean in 1811, and in tho course of tho five following years 
he published his Oriental Talcs—the Bride of Ahydos, tho 
Giaour, the Sieye of Corinth, the Corsair,^ Larn, and Rarisina, 
which, by their highly coloured scenes and impassioned senti¬ 
ment, made Scott’s poetry appear by comparison tamo arid palo. 
Writing to the Countess Purgstallin 1821, he says ; ‘ In truth, 
I have given up poetry; . . . besides, I felt tho prudence of 
giving way before the more forcible and powerful genius of 
1 See CrLt. Sect. ch. I. §§ ‘26,54, * J6id. § ‘27. » Ibid. § 28. 
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Byron ; ’ and would, moreover, he adds, hesitate ‘ to exhibit in 
my own person the sublime attitude of tlie dying gladiator ; ’ 
alluding to the well-known passage in Chihh Harold. 

7. But in 1814 Scott struck out a new path, in which 
neither Byron nor any other living man could keep pace with 
liim. Ransacking an old cabinet he liappcned one day, in the 
spring of that year, to lay his hand on an old unlinished MS., 
containing a fragment of a tale on the lising of the clans in 
1745, which ho had written some years before, but feeling dis¬ 
satisfied with, had put by. lie now read it over, and thought 
that something could l^p made of it. lie finished the tale in 
six weeks, and published it anonymou.sly, under the title of 
Waverlry, or a Tah of Sixty Yearn xincf. The impression which 
it created was prtxligious. Warerhy \\ as .soon followed by (Jay 
Manneriny and the A)itiqaary.^ Between 181G and 1826 ap¬ 
peared seventeen other novels from the .sjimo practised hand ; 
but it was Scott’s humour .still to preserve the anonymous; and 
though many literai-y men felt all along a moral certainty that 
the author of Waveriry was, and could l)e, no other than the 
author of Maraiion, and Mr. Adolphus wrote in 1820 an ex¬ 
tremely ingenious pamphlet,* e.stablishing the identity of the 
two almost to demonstratiouj yet the imblic hatl l>een so mys¬ 
tified that it was not till the occasion of a public dinner at 
Edinburgh in 1827, when Scott made a fonnal avowal of his 
responsibility a.s the author of the entire seiie.s,* that all uncer¬ 
tainty was removed. 

The noble and generous imture of Scott nowhere appeal's 
more conspicuously than in the history of his relations with the 
other eminent poets of liis time. Byron, stung by the unsparing 
criticisms to which Jeffrey subjecteii his youthful effusions^ in 
the Edinburgh Review, had replied by his English Bards and 
Scotch Revicijoers,^ in which, including Scott among tlie poets 
of the Lake school, he had made him the object of a petulant 
and unfounded invective. Scott allude.s to this attack from the 
‘ young whelp of a lord ’ in many of his letters, but evidently 
without the slightest feeling of bitterness. When he visited 
London in the spring of 1815, and was enthusiastically received 
by the generation just grown to manhood, which had* been fed 
by his verse, he became acquainted with BjTon, and their 
mutual liking was so strong that the acquaintance in tlie course 
of a few we^s almost grew into intimacy. They met for the 
last time in the autumn of the same year, after Scott’s return 

^ Exbruet Book, art. 178. ’ Lcttm oh tk« Anthornhip of fVmrcrIrn, 

• See Crit. Sect. ch. II, 6 4. * Tlie Jlotirtt of Idhtutt, 

» Ibid. ch. I. § 88. 
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from Waterloo. Of Coleridge, Scott always spoke with interest 
and admiration, and endeavoured to serve him more than once. 
With Southey he kept up a pretty constant correspondence, and, 
besides serving him in other ways, procured the laureateship 
for him in 1813, after having declined it for himself. Towaixis 
Hogg, the Ettrick sheplierd, wliose touchy and irritable pride 
would have provoked any le.ss generous patron, his kindness 
was unvarying and indefatigable. With Moore he Ixjcame 
acquainted on the occasion of his visit to Ireland in 1825, and 
received him at Abbotsford later in the same year. The Irish 
poet made a very favourable impression. Scott says in his 
diary—‘ There is a manly frankness, witli perfect ease and good 
breeding, about him, which is delightful. Not the least touch 
of the poet or the pedant. A little, very little man ; . . . but 
not insignificant like Lewis. . . . His countenance is plain 
but expressive so very animated, (‘specially in speaking or 
singing, that it is far more intere.sting than the finest features 
could have made it.’ Of Scott’s intercourse with Sir Humphry 
Davy—himself a thorough poet in nature—Lockhart relate an 
amusing anecdote ‘ Scott, Davy, the biographer, and a rough 
Scotch friend of Sir Walter'.s, named Laidlaw, were together in 
Abbotsford in 1820 ; the two latter being silent and admiring 
listeners during the splendid collo(iuies of the poet and the phi¬ 
losopher. At last Laidlaw broke out with—“Gude presen’e 
us; this is a very sup(‘.rior occasion! Eh, sirs ! I wonder if 
Shakspere and Bacon ever met to screw ilk other up! "' 

8. In 1826 occurred the crash of Scott’s fortunes, through 
the failure of the houses of Constable and Ballantyne. Witli 
the Ballantynes, who were printers, Scott had been in partner¬ 
ship since 1805, though even his dearest friends were ignorant 
of the fact. How bravely he bore himself in the midst of the 
utter ruin which came upon him—how strenuously he applied 
his wonderful powers of thought and work to the task of 
retrieving his position—how he struggled on till health, facul¬ 
ties, and life itself gave way—these are matters which belong 
to the story of the man rather than the author. The novels 
and other works compo.sed between 1826 and his death in 18.32, 
though they filled very many volumes, manifest a progressive 
decline of power. fFoodstocA was in preparation at the time 
when the stroke came ; hut there is no falling off in the conclud- 
ing portion, such as might tell of the agonies of mind through 
which the writer was passing. To Woodstock, however, suc¬ 
ceeded .4 »ne tl)e Fair Maid of Perth, Count Hoftcrt 

of Paris, and Castle Dan{/erous,a\\ of which, or at any rate the 
last two, betoken a gradual obscuration and failure of the powers 
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of imagination and invention. In 1827 he puhlislie<l a Life of 
Na/pohon Bonaparte. A work on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
and the Tales of a Grandfather, nearly complete the list. In 
the summer of 1832 he visited Italy in a frigate which the Go¬ 
vernment placed at his disposal, to recruit, if that were possible, 
the vital energies of a frame which, massive and muscular as 
was the mould in which nature had cast it, was now under¬ 
mined and worn out by care and excessive toil. Hut it was too 
late; and feeling that the eiid was near, Scott hurried home¬ 
wards to breathe his last in his Iteloved native land. After 
gradually sinking for two months, he expii’od at Abbotsford in 
the midst of his childn'n, on the aftermwn of a calm September 
day in 1832. 

We proceed to name the principal works of the other poet.s, 
mentioning them in the order of their death.s. 

9. Keats in his short life contributed many noble composi¬ 
tions to English poetrj'. His soul thirsted for beauty ; hi.s creetl 
— the substance of his religion—was 

That first in beauty should be fir.st in might.' 

But he was poor, of mean origin, weak in health, scantily l>e- 
friended : ho could not always shutout the external world with 
its hard, unlovely realities ; like jMulciber, who 

])rojit from tlie zenith like a falling star 
On Lemnos, th’ J'lgean isle,— 

he was sometimes driven out of the heaven of imagination, and 
then he fell at once into the depths of tlejection. He die<l in his 
twenty-seventh year, and wished his epitaph to l>e, ‘ Hero lies 
one whose name was writ in water.’ llis first work, Bndymion, 
and his last, Jlyperion,'^ may l)e regarded, the former as an ex- 
jwmsion, the latter as an interjwetation, of portions of the my¬ 
thology of Greece. J/yperion is a fragment; in it the sublimity 
of the colossal shajM?s of the Titans, contrasted with the glorious 
beauty of the younger gotls, bespeaks an imagination worthy of 
Dante. The Eve of St. Agnes belongs to a different vein of 
ideas ; the legends and superatitions of tlio middle age furnisli 
its suljject and its colouring. 

10. Percy Bysshe Shelley, born in 1792, embraced with 
fen'our, even from his school 1 my days, l)oth the destructix’c and 
the constructive ideas of the revolutionary school. Ho was en¬ 
thusiastically convinced that the great majority of mankind was, 
and with trifling exceptions hod always been, enslaved by cus¬ 
tom, by low material thoughts, by tyranny, and by superstition, 

? Fr«m If^ptrioif, f ExtrattBoohiWU 805, 
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and he no less fervently believed in the perfectibility, of the 
individual and of society, as the result of the btlrstingv^f 
those bonds, and of a philosophical and philanthrcpic system of 
education. Qiveen Mab, written when he was eighteen, but 
never published with his consent, represents the revolutionary 
fever when at its utmost heat; the court, the camp, the State, 
the Church, all are incurably corrupt; faith is the -clinging 
curse which poisons the cup of human happiness; when that is 
torn up by the roots, and all institutions now in being have been 
abolished, then earth may become the ‘ reality of heaven ’; there 
will then be free ^cope for the dominion of love, and reason and 
passion will desist from their long combat. The metre is rime¬ 
less and irregular; but there are bursts of elo(iuent rushing verse, 
which for soul-fraught music cannot bo surpas.sed. The Eevoh 
of Islam (1817), a poem in twelve cantos, in the Spenserian 
stanza, though it has most beautiful pas&xges, fails to'rivet the 
interest through insufficiency of plot. 11, too, has for its general 
drift the utter corruption arid rottcnne.ss of ail that is, irfvolving 
the necessity, for a nation that desired truly to liv(‘, of breaking 
the chains of faith and custom by which it was held. 

Hell the Third (1819) is a satirical attack upon Wordswortli, 
who had grown in Shelley’s opinion, far too conservative. To 
a mind like Shelley’s it nxay bo conceived how gi-eat was the 
attraction of the story of Prometheus, the gi’cat Titan who re- 
Ixelled against the gods. To this attniction we owe the drama 
of Prometheus Uuhound. His tragedy of The Cenci, written at 
Rome in 1820, shows great dramatic power, but the nature of 
the story renders it impossible that it should l>c represented on 
the stage. The lyrical drama of Hellas, written in 1821, was 
suggested by the efforts which the insurgent Greeks were, then 
making to shake off the yoke of their Turkish tyrants. ’ Adonais 
is a wonderfully beautiful elegy on his friend Keats. The 
Masque of Anarchy (1819) was written upon the news reaching 
him of what has been called the ‘ Manchester Massacre.’ Ein- 
psychidion (1821) is very lovely, but obscure. TIicbc ait) nearly 
all the longer poems. It is by hi.g shorter pieces that Shelley is 
best known —The Cloud, To a Skylark, The Sensitive Plant, 
Stanzas written in dejection near Naples, and many others—in*^ 
which that quality of ethereal and all-tran.smuting imagination, 
which especially distinguishes him from other poets, is most 
Coniroicuous.* Having lived the last four years of his 1 ife iu Italy, 
Shelley met with a premature death by drowning, in tlie Gulf 
of Spezria, in the year 1822. 

11. Byroa represents the universal reaction of the nine- 
I See Crlfc. Sect. ch. I. § 57. * Eitrart Book, art. 202. 
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teenth century against the ideas of the eighteenth. We have 
seen the literary reaction exemplified in Scott; but the protest 
of Byron was more comprehensive, and readier! to deeper 
regions of thought. Moody and misanthropical, he rejected 
the whole manner of thought of his pnxlecessors ; and the 
scepticism of the eighteenth century suited him as little as its 
popular belief. Unbelievers of the class of Hume and Giblxm 
did not snffn' on account of lK*ing without faith ; their turn of 
mind was Epicurean ; the world of sense and intelligence 
furnished them with as much of enjoyment as they required, 
and they had no quarrel with the social order which secured to 
them the tranquil pos.session f>f tlnur daily pleasures. But 
Byron had a mind of that daring ami impt'tuous temper which, 
while it rushes into the path of doubt suggestetl by cooler 
heads, pre.sently recoils from th<‘. consequence.s of its own act, 
and shudders at the moral desolation which scepticism spreads 
over its life. JIc proclaimed to the world his mi.sery and 
despair ; and everywheiv his woixls s<H>med to touch a sympa¬ 
thetic chord throughout tlie cultiiated society of Europe. In 
ChUde Hnrohl—fi poem of reflection and .sentiment, of which 
the first two cantos were published in 1812—and also in the 
dramas of Manfred^ and CmVi, the peculiar characteristics of 
Byron’s genius are most forcibly represented. 

In these poems, and also in those mentioned on a former 
page*—be.sides the splendour of the diction, the l>eauty of the 
versification, the richness of the unaccustomed imagery, and in 
some cases tho interest of the naiTative—a pei'sonal element 
mingled, which must be noticed as having much to do with the 
hold they obtained upon rewlcrs of all nations. Byron was 
generally supposed to lie— 

liiuU'Clf the great sublime lie <lr(’w. 

In Conrad, or in Hugo, or in Lara, tlie reader thought he could 
trace the unconquerable pride, the romantic gloom, nay even 
some portion of tho exterior semblance, of the man whom, in 
spite of protestations, all the world beli<'ved to have drawn his 
own portrait in Childe Harold. Tho turbulent., haughty, 
passionate, imperial soul of Byron seemod to breathe forth 
from tlic imgc ; and this was, ju\d still is, the secret of ita 
charm. 

Tho IloHrs of IdUncDS, liis first work, written in 1807 
when he was but nineteen, are poems truly juvenile, and show 
little promise of the power and versatility to which his mind 
afterwards attained. Tho satire of Emflisli Bards and Scotch 
1 Bxtivct Book, Mt 197. • See p. 422. 
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Beviewers, already referred to, was written in 1809. All the 
leading poets of the day came under the lash ; but to all, except 
Southey, he subsequently made the ainencl^- honorable in some 
way or other. With the laureate he was never on good terms; 
and their mutual dislike broke out at various times into 
furious discord. Byron could not forgive in Southey, whose 
opinions in youth had been so wild and Jacobinical, the in¬ 
tolerant toryism of his manljood. Southey’s feelings towards 
Byron seem to have been a mixture of dread, dislike, and dis¬ 
approval. In the preface to the Vinion of Judffnienty a poem 
on the death of George III., Southey spoke with great severity 
of the ‘ Satanic school ’ of authors, and their leading spirit, 
alluding to Byron’s Don Juan, which had recently apipeared 
anonymously. This led to a fierce liteniry warfare, conducted 
in the columns of newspapers and in other modes, which 
Byron would have cut short by a challenge, but his friends 
dissuaded him from sending it. It is little creditable to 
Southey that the most acrimonious and insulting of all his 
letters appeared in the Courier a few months after Byron had 
died in Missolonghi, a martyr to the cause of the lil)erty of 
Greece. 

The Prisoner of Chillon, a solilo(iuy idaceti in the mouth of 
Bouuivard, whom, for his championship of the rights and 
liberty of Geneva, the Duke of Savoy iniprisoned for six years 
(1530-36) in the castle of Chillon on the lake of Geneva, 
appeared in 1816. The tale of Muzeppa, a Cossack chief dis¬ 
tinguished in the wars of Charles XII., and lieppo, Ixjlong to 
the year 1818. Assailed and censured on «!very side, when his 
wife, who had gone on a visit to her father’s house, expressjsl 
her intention of not returning to him, Byron left England in 
1816, and saw hi.s native land no more. How he lived in 
Italy it is painful to think ; so bright and jmwerful a spirit, 
degraded by the indulgence of pride and passion to a state of 
such deep moral defilement! Don Juan ' apf)eared, by two or 
three, cantos at a time, W.tween the years 1819 and 1824. It 
was meant, Byron tells us, ‘ to Imj a little quietly facetious upon 
everything.’ The readiness, fulness, and variety of Byron’s 
mind are placed by this work in the clearest light ; nor less 
the unbounded audacity of his temper, and liis contempt for 
all ordinary restraints. 'Ihe metre is the same as the ottava 
rima of the Italian poets. Byron died in 1824. 

12. There is no English poet of whom it is more difficult to 
express an opinion in few words than of Grabbe. His poems 
often raise our admiration ; but they also much too frequently 
I Extract Booh, «rt, 107, 
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provoke our derision. For thoufjh the poVr’ers of his luiiid 
were very considerable, yet they were attended with a kind of 
esthetic blindness, a want of discenuucnt, a deficient sense of 
what was fit to l)e said and what was not; thus he was often 
led to mix up in tlie stranp;est manner what was vulgar and 
trivial with w'hat was dignified and serious. He was a man 
of robust intelligence, but bereft, at least in his ordinary 
moods, of the liner and more delicate intuitions. Tlie in- 
exjuality thence arising apjjears, 1 think, in all his poems, 
except ‘ Sir Eustace Urey.’ 

His early publications. The lAhrat'i/, The Village, and The 
Newspaper, all in heroic verse, «late from the eighteenth 
century. The Village, was read and revised in the year 1783 
by the venerable Samuel Johnson, then in his .seventy-fourtlr 
year, and owes to him some of the l)est lines that it contains.' 
The collection of jkw'iii.s published in 1807 containerl‘The 
Parish Regi.ster,’ ‘ The Hall of Justice,’ and ‘ Sir Eu.stace Urey.’ 
The first of these is in three parts, which treat of baptism.s, 
marriages, and burials re.=])ectiv«‘ly. ‘ Sir Eustace Urey,’ a 
poem written in stanzas of short liiu'.s, is the story, told by 
himself, of an inmate of a imulhouse, whom cruel injuries and 
the passions of an unbridletl youth had Isn-eft of ivason, but 
whom religious meditation and faith have jjartially restored. 

The Jiiwough ^ (1809), an heroic jK»em in a series of letters, 
unveils the modes of life of an English seaside town. This 
must certainly have been thejMs'in which suggested the parody 
on Crabbe in the Rejected Addresses. The author’s ridiculous 
anxiety t<i avoid gi\ ing any ofience to anyone is scarcely ex¬ 
aggerated in the parody, which makes him .say, ‘ M\' profession 
has taught me carefully to avoid causing any annoyance, how¬ 
ever trivial, to any individual, however foolish or wicked.’ 
The sudden drops into the region of bathos aiv (juite startling, 
and have a most comic eft'ect. For example : - 

Nor angler we on oiir wide stream de.sery, 

Hilt one poor dredger, where his oysters lie : 

Ho, cold and wet, and driving with the tide. 

Heats his weak arms against his tarry side, 

Then dmin» the remnant of diluted gin. 

To aid the warmth that langulsUe.s within. 

Such imbecilities are the more provoking, liecause they 
alternate with really fine descriptive jmssages, such as tliat on 

t 'Must sleepy hards the flattering dream prolung, 

Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan sung ? 

From truth and nature shall wo widely stray, 

Where Virgil, not where fancy, leads the way ?' 

’ Extract Booh, art. 109. 
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tlie sea and sirand which may be found in the same letter. A 
set of Tales, twenty-one in number, treating to a great extent 
of subjects similar to those handled in the Borough, appeared 
in 1812. The Tales of the Hall (1819) have more of a regular 
plan than any other of tlie author’s works. Two brokers, 
meeting late in life at the hall of their native village, w'hich 
has been purchased by the elder brother, i-elatc to each other 
passages of their past experience. These tales are composed in 
a more equalde strain of language and thought than the 
Borough. They iiever rise very high certainly ; they are 
prosaic and commonplace in the flow of nan-ative ; the moral¬ 
ising is often threadbare ; but they keep clear of the ridiculous 
lapses which have Iteen noticed in the former work. The 
character-painting is the best thing about them, being some¬ 
times very close and minute, and eviiicing much subtlety of 
appreciation. 

13. Coleridge, the ‘noticeable maji with large grey eyes,’ * 
whose equal in original power of genius has rarely appeared 
amongst men, publislied his first volume of poeiiis in 1796. 
His project of a Pantisocratic community, to be founded in 
America, has l^een already noticed.* Visionary as it was, he 
received Southey’s announcement of his withdrawal from the 
scheme with a tempest of indignation. For some years after 
his marriage with the sister of .Southey’s wife, he supported 
himself by writing for the ncws].ap«;rs and other literary work. 
Feeble health, and an excessive nervous sensibility, 1 m him, 
about the year 1799, to commence the practice of taking 
opium, and he was enslaved to this miserable habit for twelve 
or fourteen years. Its paralysing effects on the }riind and 
character none better knew, or has more accurately descrilad, 
than himself. What impression he produceil at this period 
upon others may Ije gathered from a passage in one of Soutljoy’s 
letters, written in 1804. ‘ Coleridge,’ he says, ‘ is worse in hotly 

than you seem to beliet e ; but the main caust; is the manage¬ 
ment of himself, or rather want of management. His mind is 
in a perpetual St. Vitus’s dance—eternal activity without 
action. At times he feels raortified that ho should have done 
so little, but this feeling never produces any exertion. 1 will 
begin to-morrow, he says, aiul thus lie has Ijeen all his life long 
letting to-day slip. . . , Poor fellow 1 there is no one 

thing which gives me so much pain as the witnessing such a 
waste of unequalled power.’ 

Coleridge’s poetical works fill three small volumes, and con- 


' Wordsworth. 


* Sec p. 421, 
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sist of Juvenile Poema,'^ SibyUme Leaves, the Ancient Mariner,^ 
Christabel, and the plays of Remorse, Zaj>olya,mi<li WaUenstein 
—the last Ijeing a translation of the play of Schiller. 
Coleridge’s latter years were paased under the roof of Mr. 
Gillinan, a surgeon at Highgate. One who then sought his 
society lias drawn the following picture of the white-haired 
sage in the evening of his chequewHl life :— 

Coleridge Fat on the brow of Higligate Hill, in those years, looking 
down on London and its smoke tumiilt, like a sage escaped from the 
inanity of life’s battle, attracting towards him the thoughts of innu¬ 
merable brave souls still engaged there. His express contributions to 
poetry, philosophy, or any specific province of human literature or 
enlightenment had been small and satlly intermittent; but ho had, 
especially among young, inquiring men, a higher than literary, a kind 
of prophetic or magician, character. ... A sublime man ; who 
alone in those d.ark days had saved his crown of spiritual manhood ; 
escaping from the black materialisnts and re\olutionary deluges, with 
‘ Ood, Freedom, ami Immortality ’ still his; a king of men. The 
practical intellects of the world did not much heed him, or carelessly 
reckoned him a metaphysical dreamer; but ti> the rising spirits of the 
young generation he had tliis du.sky sublime chiir.nctcr; and sat there 
as a kind of Miiyus, girt in mystery and enigma, bis ])o<lona oak-grove 
(Mr. Oillman’s house at Highgate) whisperingstrange tilings, uncertain 
whether oracles or jargon,“ 

Mr. Carlyle goo.s on to speak of the ilisappointiiig aiul hazy 
character of Coleridge’s coiiversatiou, copious and rich as it 
wms, and occasionally running clear into glorious passages of 
light and beauty, 8uch, ijuleed, is the general effect of bis 
life, and of all that he over did. One takes up the Jiioyraphia 
Literaria (1817), imagining tliat one will at least find some 
con.sisteiit and intelligible account of the tltne, place, motive, 
and other circuiustajices bearing upon tlie composition of his 
diff'ereiit works ; but thme is .scarcely anything of tlie kind. 
The book jmsse.sses an interest of it.s own, on account of Uie 
subtle criticism upon Wordswortli’s poetry and poetical prin¬ 
ciples, which occupies tlie cliief {xirtion of it; but when you 
have arrived at the end of all introtluctory matter, and at tlie 
point wliero the biography .sliould commence, the book is done; 
it is all preliminaries—a .solid porch to an air-dmwu temple. 
Coleridge died in 1834. 

14. Southey left Oxford as a marked man on account of 
his extreme revolutionary sympatliies, and, being unwilling to 
lake orders, and unable, from want of means, to study medicine, 
was obliged, os he tells us, ‘ perforce to enter the muster-roll 
of authors.’ The prevailiug taste for what was extravagant 

» Extract Book, orb 180. * Ibid. * Cnriylc’s Lift of Sterling. 
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and romantic, exemplified in Mrs. Radcljffe’s novels and 
Kotzebue’s plays, perhaps led him to select a wild Arabian 
legend as the groundwork of his first considerable poem, 
Tkalaha the Destroyer, publislied in 1801. Thalaba,^ likh 
Shelley’s Queen Mob, is written in iri-egular Pindaric strophes 
without rime. Madoc, an epic poem in blank \ erse, founded 
on the legend of a voyage made by a Welsh prince to America 
in the twelfth century, and of his founding a colony there, 
appeared in 1805; and the Curse of Kehamn, in which are 
represented the awful forms of the Hindu Pantheon, and the 
vast and gorgeous imagery of the Hindu poetry, in 1811. 
Roderic, the last of the Goths (18H), a long nanutive poem in 
blank verse, celebrates the fall of the Visigothic monarchy in 
Spain. The Vision of Judgment (1820), in English hexa¬ 
meters, is a lament over tlie death of George III., whom it 
leaves in the safe enjojnient of Paradise. A Tale of Para¬ 
guay, as it was luuler Jesuit management, aj)peared in 1821. 
Besides these larger works, fcJoutWy wrote a multitude of 
minor poems. His characteristics as an author are, inde¬ 
fatigable industry, great skill at manipulating and shaping his 
materials, extraordinary facility of expression, and considerable 
powers of reflection and imagination. Nor can liumour l>o 
denied him, though he had sometimes an utifortunate way of 
exhibiting it at the expense of the religious l>eliefa and prac¬ 
tices of other nations. In 180.1 Soutlu'y settled at Greta Hall, 
near Keswick ; and here the remainder of his life was spent, in 
the incessant prosecution of his various literary undertakings. 
After the death of his wife, in 1837, he became an altered 
man. ‘So completely,’ he writes, ‘was she part of myself 
that the separation makes me feel like a dift’erent creature. 
While she was herself I had Jio sense of growing old.’ After 
his second mamage, in 1839, liis mind began gradually to fail, 
and the lamp of reason at last went entindy out. In this sad 
condition he died in the year 1813. 

15. Thomas Campbell, though borr» in Glasgow, was a 
Highlander both in blood and nature. His Pleamires of Hope 
(1799) was certainly the Ijest continuation of the lines of 
thought marked out by Pope and the moralists that had 
appeared since the time of Goldsmith. The poem has little 
plan, as might be expected from the nature of the subject. It 
contains a sensational jjassage concerning .slavery, accompanied 
by the fervent hope that it may some day Ije almlished. There 
are also some fine lines on fallen Poland, and a masterly sketch 
of the dieerless cfWd of the materialist, which is described in 
* Extruct Book, ort. 183. 
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order to be rejected. Some lines occur that are now familiar 
to every ear; e.g. : — 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been 

Like angel-vitiUtfem and far belTteeii.* 

And,— 

'Tit distance lends enchantment to the view. 

But the Pleasures of Hope is, after all, of the nature of a prize 
poem, though a brilliant one. CanipWll’s genius is most attrac¬ 
tive in those poems in which his loving Celtic nature has 
free play. Such arc ‘O’Connor’s Child,’ ‘Lochiel’s Warning,’ 
‘ The Exile of Erin,’ * and ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter’; ® in all of 
which, but especially in the first named, the tenderness, grace, 
and passion <if the Celtic race shine forth with inexpre.ssible 
beauty. And the childlike simplicity of love and sorrow,— 
dwelling on minute circumstances,—homish, clannish, gre¬ 
garious, unselfish,—not sturdily self-reliant, but yearning 
towards others, and feeling its own being incomplete without 
them,—all this, so eminently Celtic in its character, is ex¬ 
hibited in the ‘ Soldier’s Dream.’ ^ Uertrude of Wyoming 
(1809), a tale of Pennsylvania, written in the Spenserian 
stanza, is soft atul musical in its versification, but deficient in 
sustained epic interest. If Cainpl>ell had understood his own 
temperament, which tended to l>e dreamy and meditative, he 
would surely not have selected such an elaborate and lingering 
measure as the Spen.scrian stanza for a narrative poem. His 
martial and patriotic songs, ‘ Hohenlinden,’ ‘ The Battle of 
the Baltic,’ ‘ Ye Mariners of England,’arc rapid and spirit- 
stirring, but full of faults of exjiressinn. ‘ The Last Man ’ is 
interesting from the nature of the subject: it gives us the 
soliloquy of the last representative of tlie human race uttered 
from among tomlis upon tlie crumbling eartJi ; hut the effort 
is more ambitious than successful, and many expressions and 
images are overstrained. Campbell died in 1844. 

16. To Wordsworth, from his very childhood, life seems to 
have been a dream of beauty, a continual rapture. Those ac¬ 
cesses of intellectual passion, those ardours of intellectual love, 
which come but seldom to most men, and usually in tlie matu¬ 
rity of their powers, were to him an habitual experience almost 
from the cradle. This it w'as that made him say, ‘ The child is 

* The substance of this line is in Blair’s Gravt 
or, if it did, its visits 

_ Like tboee of angels, short and far between. 

Campbell, like Pope, knew how to imjirove on what be borrowed 
* Urtract Book, art. 187. » JUA • JliA » JM. 

T r 
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father of the imn ; ’ this explains such passages as the follow¬ 
ing in the ode on the ‘Intimations of Immortality,’ which else 
might sound like mere mysticism :— 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

Nor yet in ntter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

But he beholds the light, and whonce it flows, 

He sees it in his joy; 

The youth, who daily farther from ilie ea*-! 

Hast travel, still is Nature’s jirk'St, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

Ilis whole being was moulded in a singularly perfect 
balance ; the ‘sound mind in the sound body’ was nether more 
strikingly exemplitied than in him. To keen sen.ses acting in 
a healthy and hardy frame, he joined the warmest moral 
emotions and tho most extended moral symjtiilhics, together 
w'ith a synthesis of the finest intellectual faculties, crowned by 
the gift of an imagination the most vivid and the most pene¬ 
trating. This imagination he himself regarded as the royal 
faculty, by which he was to achieve whatever it was given him 
to do, calling it — 

hut another name for ahsohile power 

And clearest insight, amplitndo of mind, 

And Boason in her most e.saUed mood.' 

Born on the edge, of a mountain district, he had been fami¬ 
liar from the first with all that is lovely and all that is awful 
in the aspect.s of nature ; deep and G-nder sympathies bound 
him always to the lot of his fellow-creatures, f;spccially the 
poor and the simple ; uncea.sing reflection was his delight, and, 
as it were, one of the conditions of his existence. It was 
therefore upon no vacant or sluggish mind that the cry of 
revolutionary France burst, in her hour of regeneration. He 
was less shaken than others, because he had already seen in 
his reveries the possibility of better things for human society 
than it had yet attained to, better than even the Revolution 
promised to provide :— 

if at the first great outbreak I rejoiced 
Less than might well befit my youth, the cause 


‘ Tht Frelvde, conclusion. 
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In part lay here, that unto me the events 
Seemed nothing out of nature’s certain course, 

A gift that was come rather late than soon.' 

He visited France immediately alter leaving Cambridge in 
1792, and remained there above a year. At Orleans he formed 
an intimacy with an officer of Girondist opinions, who after¬ 
wards, as General Beaupuis, fell in battle with the royalists 
near the Loire : — 

He on his part, accoutred for the worst, 

He perished lighting, in supreme command. 

Upon the borders of the unhappy Loire, 

For liberty, again.st deluded men, 

His fellow-countrj'inen ; and yet most bless'd 
Ip this, that he the fate of later times 
Lived not to see, nor what we now Ixdiold, 
tVho luvc as .ardent heart.s as he ha(i thon.- 

AVith Beaupuis the poet talked over the oj)pressions of the 
old reghtu', and speculated hopefully on the new model of a 
regenerated society, which an uprisen people, whose natnsal 
virtues would be now freo to exert themselves and find the 
career which they required, Ava.s about to exliibit to the world; 
Yet even in that hour of elation Wordsworth was saddened by 
the sight of an untenanted and roofless convent :— 

In spite of those heart-bracing colloquies. 

In spite of real fcrt'onr, and of lliat 

liCss genuine and wrought up witliin myself, 

I could not but bewail a wrong so harsh. 

And for the matin-ljoll to .scmiid no nioio 
lirieved, and llic twilight taper, and the cross, 

High on the lopmo.st pinnacle,’ 

Compelled to I'cturn to Engluml in 1793, he repaired ere 
long to his beloved mountains, and in the same year produced 
his first work, containing the ‘ E\ t'liing Walk,’ and ‘ Descriptive 
Sketches, taken during a pedestrian tour among the. Alps,’— 
poems in which echoes of Pope, Goldsmith, and Crabbe are 
more apparent than any very decided indications of genius. 
At this period, England joined in the war against France ; and 
Wordsworth’.s moral nature—the whole ft^me of his aspira¬ 
tions and sympathies—received a rude shock. He was even 
meditating a return to France, and the doA-otion of all his 
energies to political action. Perploxetl and disappointed, he 
was in some danger of Incoming permanently soured and 
morose. But from tliis state his admirable sister, who was 
now become his constant companion, raised him, and drew him 

The Prelude, hook ix. * Und, Ihid, 
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gently towards the true and destined path for his footsteps,— 
the vocation of a poet:— 

She whispered still that brightness would return j 
She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A poet, made me seek beneath that name. 

And that alone, my office upon earth.’ 

But neither the brother nor the sister had at this time 
any patrimony. This want, hoAvever, was supplied in a sin¬ 
gular way, at the very moment when it began to be urgent, 
by the bequest of a young friend of tho name of Calvert, 
whom Wonisworth had tenderly nursed througli the last weeks 
of a decline. This was in 1791 ; and the pair, accu.stomod to 
the austere simplicity and plain fare of the North, lived con¬ 
tentedly upon this bequest (which did not exceed nine hundred 
pounds) for eight or nine y€-ar.s. In ISO‘2, wlien this resource 
was nearly exhausted, the succe.s.sion of a new I>ord Lonsdale 
brought with it the payn)ent of their jiatrimony, long unju.stly 
withheld. Wordsworth then married, and settled at Crasmerc. 
During this period his poidry, as De Quincey says, was 
‘ trampled upon ’ ; and he had no other permanent resource 
for a liveliliood. But in 1807 he received from Lord Lonsdale 
the appointment of distributer of stamps for the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and was set free thenceforward 
from pecuniary anxieties. Shelh'y, in his Pettir Ikll the Third, 
sneers at Wordsworth as a pensioner bought over by the, 
Tories ; but the taunt was ftilst; and groundless. Some few 
persons in England were wise enough to see that Wordsw'orth’s 
function in this world was to w rite, and at the same time 
happy enough to have it in their power to say to him, ‘ WriUi, 
and you shall be fed.’ Among these few w^ern Calvert and 
Lord Lonsdale. It is hard to see how Wordswortli’s mental 
and moral independence was more compromised by accepting 
an office from the lord lieutenant of his county, than was 
Shelley’s by his deriving his income from landed proi)erty, the 
secure tenure of which depended upon the, governmental re¬ 
pression of Jacobinical projects at home and abroatl. 

17. In 1798 appeared the Lyrical JialUuls, to which a few 
pieces were contributed by Coleridge and Southey. Again, in 
1800 and 1807, collections of detached poems appeared, and in 
1814 was published the Excursion. This is the second part 
of a Iaa*ger poem which was to have been entitled The Rectase, 
and to have been in three parts. The third part was only 
planned j of the first only one book was ever written, Iqiig 

* The Prelude, book xi, 
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poem in fourteen books, called The Prehtde, written in 1804, 
was not given to the world till 1850. It contains a history of 
the growth and workings of the poet’s mind, up to ‘ the point 
when he was emboldened to hope that his faculties were 
sufticieutly matured for entering upon the arduous labour 
which he liad proposed to himself,’ that namely of ‘ construct¬ 
ing a literary work that might live,’ a philosophical poem con¬ 
taining views of man, nature, and society. This great work, 
the storehouse of his deepest and wdsest thoughts, the author 
lumself compared to a Gothic church, the Prelude to the ante- 
chapel of this church, and all his minor poems to ‘ the little 
cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses ordinarily included in 
such edifices.’ 

18. Of the general plan of the Ereursion, I must try to 
give the outline. In the first book the poet meets the 
‘ Wanderer,’ a Scotch pedlar, who, having by hard work earned 
enough to make him independent of his trade, wanders con¬ 
tinually from place to place, feeding his contemplative spirit 
on the varied physical asjH'cts, or moral themes, which nature 
and human life supply. The Wanderer conducts him to the 
remote valley, where dwells the ‘ Solitary,’ a man who after 
having lived some years with an adored wife and ta^o children, 
and then seen them die before his eyes,—having perplexed his 
brain with a thou.sand jarring tenets of religion and pliilosophy, 
—having hailed with rapture the revolution in France, and 
groaned over 'the repre-ssion of the manifold activities wliich it 
had elicited by the hard hand of military power,—now, in 
cynical despondency, un.social and friendles.s, longs for the hour 
of death: — 

Such a f,t ream 

Is hiuiian life ; and s , the spirit fares 
In tho be.st quiet to her course allowed; 

And such is mine,—>a\e only for a hope 
That my ijarticular current soon will reach 
The unfathomable gulf, where all is still. 

In the fourth Itook, ‘Despondency Corrected,’ the Wanderer, 
with the true elotjuence of a noble enthusiasm, endeavours to 
remove tlie morbid hopelessness of his friend by unfolding his 
views of tho immense potentiality for good which every human 
existence, not utterly corrupted, contains within itself ; by en¬ 
larging on tlie blessings which, in every age and every land, 
religious hope, and even, were no tetter thing obtainable, 
superstitious reverence, have bestowed upon men : blessings 
more real than any which modem science—apt to be blind to 
the higher while keenly conscious of the lower truth— confers 
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on it»s disciples; lastly, by pointing out the practical oourses 
and methods of discipline which, in his judgment, lead to the 
perfection of the individual being. The beautiful ideal of 
human perfection here presented to us differs from that which 
we find in the pages of the New Testament perhaps only in 
this, that it implies an inlelleciiial activity and culture possible 
only to the few, and must, therefore, for ever be unattainable 
by those unequal and imperfectly balanced characters who con¬ 
stitute, nevertheless, the chief portion of mankind. To such 
characters Christianity alone opens out the means of reaching 
the highest grade of perfection compatible with their nature. 

In the later books, from the fifth to the ninth inclusive, the 
chief figure is that of the ‘ Pastor,’ who vf'latcs to the per¬ 
sonages already introduced numerous anecdotes diuwu from 
the experience of his mountain parish. Among these is the 
stoiy of ‘ wonderful Walker,’ the good pastor of Seathwaite, in 
the Vale of Duddon, which parish he held for sixty-six yeans. 

Among Wordsworth’s minor poems I will mention, as 
especially chaiucteristic of his genius, ‘ Laodamia,’ ‘Matthew,’* 
the ‘ Primrose of the liock,’ the ‘ Solitary Reaper,’ * the 
‘ Evening Voluntaries,’the sonnets on the river Duddon, and 
‘ Yarrow Unvisitcd.’ 

19. Moore, though of humble parentage, was enabled by 
liis own striking talents, and by the self-denying and intelligent 
exertions of his excellent mother, to receive and profit by the 
best education that was to be obtained in lus n&tive Ireland. 
He went up to London in 1799 to study for the bar, with little 
money in his purse, but furnished with an introduction to Lord 
Moira, and with tlie manuscript of his translation of Anacreon. 
Through Lord Moira he was presented to the Prince Regent,. 
and permitted to dedicate his translation to him. The work 
appeared, and of course delighted the gay and jovial circle at 
Carlton House. Moore thus obtained the requisite start in 
London society, and his own wit and social tact accomplished 
the rest. Througli Lord Moira’s interest he was appointed, in 
1803, to the Registrarship of the Bermudas. But he could not 
long endure the solitude and storms of the ‘ vexed Bennoothes,’ 
and, leaving his office to be discharged by a deputy, he 
returned, after a tour in the United Htates, to England. Borne 
of his prettiest lyrics, e.g., the ‘Indian Bark’ and the ‘Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp,’® are memorials of the American 
journey. In the poems of Corruption, Intolerance, and The 
Sceptic, published in 1808 and 1809, he tried his hand at moral 
satire, in imitation of Pope. But the r6le of a censor morum 
i Extract Bock, art. 177. * Ibid, 9 Ibid, art. 191. 
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was ill suited to the cheerful, convivial temper of Tom Moore j 
and, though there are plenty of witty and stinging lines in 
these satires,* they achieved no great success. 

He found at all times Ids most abundant source of inspira¬ 
tion in tlie thought of his suffering country, whose son’ows he 
lamented in many a lovely elegy, and whose; oppression he de¬ 
nounced in many a noljle lyric. Even in that poem which, as 
a work of art, must bo ivgarded as his mastei'piece,—I mean 
Lalla llooUi, — a work in which the reader is transported to the 
palaces of Delhi and the gardens of Ca-slimere, Moore himself 
tells us that he ^■ainly stro\ e, in several aboili\ e attempts, to 
rise to the height of his own original conception, until the 
thought .struck liiin of embodying in his jHjeni a sketch of the 
history of the (jliclx-rs, or lire-worshippers of Persia, a perse¬ 
cuted mce who, like the Irish, had ju’esmaed the faith of their 
forefathers through centuries of op}>rc‘Ksion, and whoso nation¬ 
ality had ne\er been wholly crushed out l>y Moslem rule. 
Lalhi lluohh {D'l7) consi.sts of four tale.s, ‘The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan,’ ‘Paradise and the Peri.’'* ‘The Fire-wor- 
.shipj)ers,’ and ‘ The Light of th<* llaram.’ A slight thi-ead of 
prose narrative, gracefully and wittily told, connects them, in¬ 
asmuch as they aro all ited by the si!})posed Feramoiv., 
W'ho fwisses for a young poet of Caslnnere, for the etitcrtitin 
nient of Lalla llookli, daughter of the Emperor Aurungzelje, 
while she is journeving from Delhi ti> (’a.shmere towed her 
affianced lord, the priiici* of JUuhariii. Fadladeen, the cham¬ 
berlain of tlie princess’s hous«'hold, ciiticises each jxx'in after 
it has been reciti-il in a Muy li\ely and slashing manner. As 
a political satirist, l\Iooi'(\ on the Lilw'i'.d siile, was tpiite as 
cutting and fai' mor(* copious than Cauning, or Frere, or 
Maginn, on the Tory side. Jlis ‘Political Epistles’are of 
various dates ; among them is the far-famed ‘ Pljustle of the 
Prince Regent to the Duke of York,’in whicli the ‘ first gentle¬ 
man in Europe’ is made to say, partly in his ow’n verj'words— 
T am proud to declare, I liavi- no iircdilections ; 

And my heart is a sieve, wliero some scivttered affections 
Arc just danced ulwut for a moment or two, 

Ami the finer tliey are, tlie more sure to run through. 

The, Fndye FuiuiJy in Pans^ (1818), and Fabha for the Holy 
Alliance (1819), wero designed to stem the tide of reaction 
which, after the end of the givat war, seemed likely to replace 
the throne and tlie altar in their old supremacy. The Tveo- 
* For instance— 

But bees, on flowers aUglitii^, cease their hum; 

<*«, settling upon placet, Whigs grow dumb. 

> See Crit. boot. ch. I. § 29. 5 Ejctraet Book, art. 191. 
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pewn^ Post-hag, a collection of imaginary intercepted letters, 
put into verse, in one of which there is a playful hit at Walter 
Scott, who had just published ‘ Rokeby,’ dates from 1813. But 
all that was highest and purest in Moore’s nature is liest seen 
in his Irish Mehdisa ' (1807-34), in which he appears as the 
Tyrtseus of his beloved Ireland. His Sacred Songs (1816) 
are less interesting. In his later years Moore took to prose¬ 
writing j compiled the Life of AS7tenWa« (1825), and the jLi/« 
and Letters of Lord Byron (1830) ; and also produced The 
Epicurean, a History of Ireland, t\\o Memoirs of Captain Rock, 
and the Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion. 
His mind, like Southey’s, was gone for several years before his 
death, which occuri'ed in 1852. 

20. Thomas Hood was a man <if rare powers. Pathos, .senssibility, 
indignation against wrong, entliusiasni for tinman improvement—all 
these were his ; but the refracting medium of his intelligence was so 
peculiarly constituted tliat he could seldom express his feelings ex¬ 
cept through witty and humorous forms. However gravely the sen¬ 
tence begins, you know that you will probably have to hold your sides 
before it is ended. The following well-known stanza is really a type 
of his genius 

Mild light, and by degrees, should he (he plan 
To cure the dark and erring mind ; 

But who would rush at a benighted man, 

And ffirr him two black eyes for being blind ?' 

His first work was Whims and Oddities, followed by the Comic Annval, 
commenced in 1830, and Up tlte Rhine (1838). The wonderful ‘ Song 
of the Shirt’ (1843) was nearly his last effort. He died of a chronic 
disease of the lungs in 1845. His works have been published in a 
collective form within the last few years ’ 

The deep and strong nature of Keble is relioctod in The Christum, 
Tear,* which has gone through innumerable editions The expression is 
often negligent, tlie imagery sometimes t.iwdry ; but the unbroken logical 
thread pervading every hymn, and the intense devotional feeling in 
many, commend them alike to the thinking and to the pious. Keble 
sometimes expressed himself with singular force and exactness on 
Catholic doctrines which he was not suppo.sed to hold. In, for instance, 
the Lyra Innocentium he thus wrote of the privileges of Mary ; — 
Henceforth, Whom thousand worlds adore, 

He calls thee Mother evermore; 

Angel nor Saint his face may see, 

Apart from what He took of thee. 

How may we choose but name thy name, 

Echoing below their high acclaim 

In holy creeds, since earthly song and prayer 

Must keep faint chime with the dread antiicms there ? 

From the long roll of minor poets, the publication of whoso works 
falls within the first half of the century, I select a few names. 

* Extract Rock, art. 191, * Ibid, art. 207. 

^ s On Cstming and Frere, see Crit Sect. eh. II. § 8. * Extract Book, art. 200, 
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21. Hogg,' the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ wrote Qveen't (181.'}), 
which, says Mr. Chambers, * consists of a collection of tales and ballads 
supposed to be sung to Mary Queen of Scots by the native bards of 
Scotland, assembled at a royal wake at Holyrood.’ Mrs. Hemans • pub¬ 
lished in 1828 Jleoorth of Wovmt, and afterwards Kational Lyrict, 
Scene! and Hymnt of Life, and f)ther works. Much feeling, and a 
tender music, characterise her best pieces; e-y., ‘ The Homes of 
England,’ ‘ The Trcasure.s of the Deep,’ ‘ The Ijostfleiad,’ ‘ The Better 
Land,’ ‘lie never smiled ap^in,’ &c. Sliss Landon, once so widely 
known as L. E. L,, i.s the authoress of ‘The Iraprovit^atrice,’ and a 
multitude of other lyrics now seldom read James and Horace Smith* 
were the authors of the Jlejrctcd Addrcgget (1812), a collection of 
parodies of the style of the princii>al lining jwets. Those on Crabbe, 
llyron, and Southey arc especially telling. A copious didactic vein is 
exhibited in the moral poems of Jamea ](ontgomery,‘ author of Green¬ 
land (1810), The Pelican Idand, and other poems. Eohert PoUok’s 
CoHrte of Time (1827), however feeble and faulty as a poem, was so 
exactly adapted to the level of culture in the religious classes of Scot¬ 
land that it obtained an extraordinary ()opularity, having passed 
through more than twenty editions. It consists of ten l>ooks of blank 
verse: the subjects handle<l are much the same as those met with in 
Young’s Night Thmighii. Xirke White’s few i)oems were for a time 
nutdc famous through the publication of his Itemaint by Southey, soon 
after his death in 1800. The small ix).sthumous volume of poems by 
Bishop Heber* contaias, bc.sides hi.s Oxford prize poem of ‘Palestine,’ 
several good hymns and lyrics, and the line lines on ‘ Euroi)e,’ hailing 
the uprising of tlie Spanish people in 1808 against the Krench invmler. 

The Pleatitres of Mi inary, by llogers," appeared as far back as 
1792 ; it is in tbe heroic couplet. Italy, a descript iveixiem of reflexiou, 
not without merit, in blank verse, first came out in 1822. The Rev. 
Charlei Wolfe,’ was the author of the fine elegy on Sir John Moore, 
who fell at Oorunna in 180‘.i. 

22. The artist Haydon, complaining of the pri>suniptuous tone of the 
art-criticism volunteered by Leigh Hunt,' said tiiat ho was a man en¬ 
dowed ‘ with a smattering of everytliing and mastery of nothing.’ 
There is much truth in the remark; this brilliant ‘old boy,’ the friend 
of Shelley and of Byron, could impart neither enough wit to his maga¬ 
zines, nor enough charm to iiis poems, to make them live. There was 
somethiug both of Hood and Lamb in him; but he seems to have 
lacked the ]X)werand fibre of the one, tlio tenderness and profound 
humour of the other. Among his poems A Jar of Honey from Monnt 
HyhUt, and the Story of Jtimini, deserve special mention. His various 
magazines, the Examiner, the Indicator, the Liberal, &c., were, finan¬ 
cially, all failures; yet they contain the fruits of much keen observation 
and many clever criticisms, all written in a spirit of what is called 
advanced Liberalism. The character of Leigh Hunt, as ‘ Mr. Skimpole,’ 
was drawn with cruel satire by his prot^6 Charles Dickens in his 
story of Bleak Houge. Hunt died in his seventy-sixth year in 1869. 
His Autobiography, published a few months before his death, is a lively 
and instruotivo record of the experiences of a struggling life. 


• Extract Book, art. 181. » Ibid. art. 203. * Ibid, art 18C. 

* Ibid. art. 179. » Ibid, art. 192. * Ibid. art. I7I. 

T Ibid, art. 201. • Itdd. art. 103. 
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THE DRAMA. 1800-1850. 

Byron, Sheridan Knowles, Joanna Baillie. 

23. During tlie present centmy tlie stage, consitlered as a 
field for literary energy, has greatly declined even below the 
point at which it stood a hundred years ago. Why this is so, 
it w'ould not he easy to explain ; hut theieis no doubt as to the 
fact that the dramas written by men of genius within the lust 
sixty years ha^'e generally proved ill-adapted for the stage, 
while the authors of the successful plays have not been men of 
genius. The Doowt of Dev fry oil and Anclti'iLdniuc by Scott, 
the tragedy of Reuiorae by Coleridge, that of Thf, Cnici by 
Shelley, Godwin’.s play of Antonio, .and Miss Edgewo) th’s Comic 
Dramas, were all dramatic failure.s; either they were originally 
unsuited for the modern stage, or, when prctduced u]>ou it, 
obtained little or no &ucoe.ss. On the other hand, the Yinjinins, 
the Hunchback, the ^Yifc, etc., &c., of Sheridan Ivnowles, the 
farces of O’Keefe, and the comedies of Morton and llt'vnold.s, 
being, it would seen\, better adapted to the temper, taste, and 
capacity of the play-going public than tlie works of greater men, 
brought success and popularity to their authors. The Manfred 
of Lord Byron, published as ‘ a dramatic poem ’ (1817) was no 
more intended for the stage than tJo<‘the’s Faust, by which it 
was evidently suggested. Of Cain, and Heaven uiul Earth, 
published as ‘ mysteries,’ the same may be said. On the other 
hand, the tragedies of Sarduuaj/alus and Marino Faliero were 
designed to be acting plays. The ))lay.s of .Joanna Baillie, 
intended to be illustrative of the stronger p.assions of the mind, 
appeared between 1798 and 1H.3C. Two or three of them only 
were brought on the stage, and were but coldly received, l>eing 
deficient in those various and vivid hues of jeality w'hieh 
assimilate a drama to the experience of life. 

The melodrama of The Lady of Lyons, the historical play of 
Richelimi, and the comedy of Moficy, all by Lord Lyttoii, Jia\'e 
been successful on the stage, the two former eiiiinently so. 

Prose Writers, 1800-1850. 

24. Only the briefest summary can here be given of what has 
been done in the principal departments of prose writing during 
this period. In Prose Fiction, besides the Waverley novels, 
which have been already noticed, must be specified 
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Austen’s admirable tales of common life— Pride and Prejudice,^ 
Man^eld Park, Northanffer Aibey, (fee.—whicii their b^ntiful 
and-too short-lived authoress commenced as a sort of protest 
against the romantic and extravagant nonsense of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s novels ; and Miss Edgeworth’s * hardly le-ss admirable 
stories of Irish life and clinracter. 

Sir Edward Lytton-Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, then 
a youthful aristocrat of rare gifts and great impudence, pro¬ 
duced in 1827 the clever novel of Pelham, soon to Ije followed 
by Pevereiix, Piajene Aram, Pniest Alallravers, Alice, or the 
Mysteries, and many others. With The Caxtons ( 1849), followed 
by My Novel and What will he do vdth it ? (1858), Lord Lytton 
commenced a serif's of a new kind, in which criticism of 
characters and opinions was the chief feature. Lockhart, the 
author of the Spanieh Bullmlg, poems of ntuch force and sweet¬ 
ness, wrote the novels, Alattheio Wald, Meyinald PaUon, and 
Valerius. His name has already occurretl as the biographer of 
his father-in-law. Sir Walter Scott. 

In Oratory', though this periotl falls far below that which 
}>receded it, wo may name the sifoeches of Canning, Sheil, 
O’C'oiuieJ], and Sir Kobort Peel.^ 

In political writing and paniphletecring, the chief names 
are— William Cobbett, ^\ ith his strong st'nse and English hearti¬ 
ness author of the irceWy Political Register —Scott (whose 
political squib, the Letters of Maluchi Malayrowiher, had the 
eflect of arresting the progress of a meai>ure upon which the 
ministry had rcsoh'ed)—Southey—and Sydney Sn\ith. 

Cobbett, a son of the peoifle, -wn.s a thorough master of English 
style. Except Jliiral Jtidcs, a chnriniug ilescripfivo account of the 
scenery of Sussex and the Surrey Hills, be wrote all his works to serve 
humane and practical ends. In the JUtUry of the I'ratsgtant B^or- 
mation in Entjland and Ireland (1824-7), hr lashed with indignant 
vehemence what he deemed the hypocrisy of those motlcm Anglican 
representatives of the despoilers of the ancient Church, W'ho, to justify 
the original confi.scation, and their own prohting by it, most needs 
blacken the morals, and disparage the condition, of our Catholic an¬ 
cestors. Ho also wrote an English Grammar, an admirable little 
manual on Cottage Economy, Adriev to Ytmng Mm,* The Poor Man's 
Priend,* kc. 

In Journalism, the present period wittiesstjd tlie growth of 
a great and vital change, whereby the most inSuential portion 
of a newspaper is no lon^r, as it was in the days of Junius, 
the columns containing ^e letters of well-informed correspond¬ 
ents, but the leading articles representing the opimons ca the 
newspaper itself. 

* ^ Crit^ct. cb. IL § 6, and Extract Book, #rt. 184. 

» Extract Book, art. 174. » Ibid. art. 198. * Ibid. art. 179. » Ibid, 
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In prose satire, the inexhaustible yet kindly wit of Sydney 
Smith has furnished us with some incomparable productions ; 
witness Feier Plymley’a Letters^ his articles on Christianity in 
Hindostan, and his letter to the T'uwa on Pennsyh-anian 
repudiation. 

In History, we have the Greek histories of Mitford, Thirl- 
wall, and Grote, the unfinished Roman history of Arnold, 
(1840-3), the English histories of Lingard, Mackintosh (1831), 
and Hallam, and the work similarly named (though ‘ Ilistory 
of the Revolution and of the reign of William III,’ would bean 
exacter title) by Lord Macaulay. Lord Mahon, afterwards 
Earl Stanhope, published in 1837 a useful Ifiattyry of England 
from the Peace of Utrecht to 1783. Mr. Hallam’s View of the 
State of Europe dtiring the Middle Ages (1818) gave a stimulus 
to historical research, in more than one field which for ages had 
l)een, whether arrogantly or ignorantly, overlooked. 

In Biography—out of a countless army of works—may l>e 
particularised the lives of Scott, Wilberforce, and Arnold, com¬ 
piled respectively by Ijockhart, the brothers Archdeacon 
Wil1)erforce and the Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. Stanley (1844). 
Among other works sub.sidiary to history may l)e singled out 
Cardinal Newman’s GAurc/to/’i/o? Falhera, containing brilliantly 
written sketches of St. Anthony and St. Gregory Nazianzen ; 
and Mr. Hope’s admirable llietoriccd Earn// on Architecture. 
Both works were published, the latter posthumously, in 1840. 
As to accounts of Voyages and Travels, their name is legion ; 
yet perhaps none of their authors has achieved a litemry dis¬ 
tinction comparable to that which was conferred on Ijamartine 
by his Voyage en Orient. 

In Theology, we have the works of Robert Hall, Richard 
Cecil, and Rowland Hill, represtuiting the Dissenting and Low 
Church sections; tho.se of Arnold, Whately, and Hampden, 
representing what arc sometimes called Broad Church, or 
Liberal, opinions ; tho.se of Eroude, Pusey, Davison, Keble, 
Sewell, (Src., representing various sections of the great High 
Church party ; and lastly, on the Catholic side, those of Milner, 
Dr. Doyle—the incompamble ‘J.K.L.’—Wiseman, and New¬ 
man. In Philosophy, we have the metaphysical fragments of 
Coleridge, the ethical philosophy of Bentham, the logic of 
Whately and Mill, and the political economy of the two 
last-mentioned writers, and also of Ricardo and Harriet 
Martineau. 

An excellent contribution was made to the history of 
philosophy, when Sir James Mackintosh published (1631) his 
> See Crib Sect. ch. II. § 11, 
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Dissertation on tlw Progress of Ethical Philosophg. Amon^i 
the essay-writers must be singled out Charles Lamb, author of 
the Essays of Elia (1823), and Francis Jeffrey,' who, as 
editor of the Edinburgh Reoiew long wieldetl the critical Ijaton 
with honest, but not always judicious, severity. In other de¬ 
partments of thought and theory, e.g.. Criticism, we have the 
literary criticism of Hazlitt and Thackeray, and the art-criticism 
of Mr. Ruskin. 

Charles Lamb,^ a Londoner of Lfjndoners, bom in the 
Temple, the son of a lawyer’.s confidential seiwant, entered 
Clirist’s Hospital in 1782, and stnyc<l there for seven years. 
One of his school-fellows was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and 
thus began a close friendship which lasted for life. His Iwyish 
years were thus spent lM-tw*‘en the Tenijde and Christ’s 
Hospital, with occa.sionnl excursions to the old country-house 
of Blakesware, in Hertfonlshire, where his grandmother held 
the post of housekeeper for over half a century. He has 
immortalised ‘ the old deserted jdace ’ in the ess-iy entitled 

‘Blakesmoor, in H-shire.’ Within two years after leaving 

school Lamb obtained a post of some kind in the South Sea 
House, and shortly aftenvards a clerkship in the accountant's 
office of the Ejist India Company. Here Lamb stayed till he 
w’as pensioned ofl’. Till 171)5 he li%cd with his father and 
mother in the Temple. In that year the family moved to 
humble lodgings in Holl)Orn, and there, in the following year, 
the event took place which had so profound an influence on all 
Lamb’s after life. His sister, Mary I.amb, in a paroxysm of 
mania, killed her own mother and wounded Jier father. He 
was able to arrange for her reh^ase from confinement—her case 
l)eing clearly one of inU'nnittent mania—and »hwohxl his life 
to taking care of her. He never married. MTiile the two 
were living together in small I/ondon lodgings he made his first 
important literary venture with ‘ A tale of Kosamund Cray and 
old blind Margaret.’ This was in 1798 j in the previous year he 
had published a volume of poems in conjunction with S. T. 
Coleridge and Charles Lloyd. The little story ‘ is redolent^’ 
says Mr. Aingcr, ‘ of Liimb’s native sweetness of heart, delicacy 
of feeling, and undefinable charm of style,’ 

In 1802 he published the drama of ‘John Woodvil,* an 
ambitious effort chiefly remarkable for the closeness with wliich 
it reproduces the style and versification of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Already, and indeed years before this period, Lamb’s 
mind was steeped in tlie Elizabetlion drama. In 1803 he wrote 

• Extract Book, art. 182. 

* This notieo on Lamb U oontribnted by W. T. Arnold. 
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the lovely lines on ‘ Hester,’ which, together with the moumfnl 
stanzas beginning, ‘Where are they gone, the old familiar 
faces i ’ and perhaps the sonnet on the name of ‘ Edith,’ obnsti* 
tute the only verses of Lamb that have become really popular. 
In 1806 Lamb’s ‘Mr. H—',’a curioustrivial farce, wasproduoed 
at Drury Lane, and damned unmercifully. Luckily he got on 
to much safer ground later in the same year with the ‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare,’ at which brother and sister worked together. 
These were published in 1807. Next year follow^ the 
‘Specimens of English Dramatic Poets,’ on which Lamb’s fame 
as a critic chiefly rests. The new criticism, which, divesting 
itself of all theories about what a work of art should 1)0 in the 
abstract, seeks mainly to penetrate, interpret, and suggest,—to 
quicken the reader’s sense of l)eauty and clear his spiritunl 
vision,—was here inaugurated. A nrodeni poet, addressing one 
of the Elizabethans, says;— 

‘ Thy lionry 

Takes subtler sweetness from the lips of I.amb ' 

Even those who know the Elizahetluin.s uell will learn to 
know them better under this nuxlcst, yet consummate guidance. 
But the full importance of Lamb’s works can only be gauged 
by those who realise the general indifference to hi.s subject 
eighty years ago, and the impulse it communicated to the 
nascent reaction against the classical literature of the eighteenth 
century. The next important work of Lamb was that by which 
he will be longest rcmcmlKTcd. The ‘Essays of Elia’ were 
originally contributed to the London where the first 

of them appeared in 1820, and were collccU’d and published in 
1823. The volume contoined the famou.s ‘ Di.sscrtatioii on 
jEloast Pig,’’ the paper on ‘Imperfect Sympathies,’ and the 
account of ‘ Mrs. Battle’s opinions on whist; ’ all occur in this 
first volume of essays. They would not probably be quite what 
they are if there had l)cen no ‘ Spf;ctator,’ but it is hardly 
possible to overrate their kindly humour, the keeimcss of 
ob.servation they display, and tlie elaborate, yet easy 2 )erfcction 
of the style, when at its la*8t. The second scries of ‘ Essays of 
’Elia,’ published ten years later, in 1833, shows no sign of falling 
off. £n 1825 he retired from the India House on a pension 
amounting to two-thirds of his salary, and lived the rest of his 
life at Enfield and at Edmonton, without producing any more 
literary work of mark. 

> Extract Bmk, art. 185. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY CONTINUED. 

1. It has boon thouglifc advi-sable to add to this work notes 
on English poet.s and novcli.sts from 18.')0 to the present day, 
and others on some earlier names not included in the last 
chapter, together with special notices of three or four eminent 
authors, whosi; reputotion was oiitaineil in other fields. More 
than this did not seem to he practicable, regard being had 
to the wide sweep which literary activity has taken in the last 
forty years. 

AL&ed Tennyson (now Lord Tennyson), the son of a 
Lincolnshire clergyman, of Trinity College, Cambridge, pub¬ 
lished a small volume of poimis with hi.s brother Charles in 
1827. Others api)eared in 1833, and agam in 1842 ; In 
Mcmo)'inm belongs to the year iH.'iO, and hlylls of the Kimj to 
1859. Tlio works of the liaureate arc now arranged (collected 
Poems, 1881) under sixt^'cn head.s. Tin- second and third 
lieads (‘ Tlie Tjady of Slmlott ’ and ‘ Engli.sli Idylls,’) contain 
most of those poems on which the force of the writer’s genius 
seems to have been specially concentrated, and in which his 
exqui.site and unrivalled meliMly is most entrancing. Among 
these are ‘ CEnone,’ ‘You ask me why, though ill at ease,’ 

‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ ‘The Talking Oak,’ ‘ Ulys,sc.s,’ ‘The Day 
Dre.am,’ and ‘ St.' Agnes’ K\e.’ 

‘ The Talking Oak ’ is a wonderfid poem. Starting from a 
first imaginary change, a firat impensonation, and endowment 
w'ith human thoughts and wishes, of that which we usually 
think of as senseless and emotionless, the poet pursue.s the 
strange argument with subtle, logic through the various con¬ 
sequences of the original conception. In the frenzy of inspira¬ 
tion, the dull coarse wood comes to be endowed, not only "with 
sense and feeling, but with the insight into hidden relations 
and resemblances which is peculiar to genius. It notes and 
numl»rs the sunbeams that fall on the lovely form of the 
sleeping prl; and each conveys to it some distinct import* 
&snes b^k some dazzling thought or image, unlocks and 
irradiates some new chamber ih that mensiou of dormant 
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or suspended intelligence. The solidity, richness, and com¬ 
plexity of thought of which this composition is the fruit would 
furnish the stock-in-trade of a dozen ordinary poets ; nor does 
Teimj^son himself seem to have lieen unconscious of the magni¬ 
tude of the intellectual effort, or of the perfection of the result. 
He, too, sings his ‘ Exegi monumentum ’:— 

And I will work in prose and rliyrae. 

And praise thee more in both 

Than bard has honour’d beech or lime, -- 
Or that Thessalian growth. 

In which the swarthy ringdove sat, 

And mystic sentence spoke; 

And more than England honouis that, 

Thy famous hrother-oak, 

AVherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the paths were dim. 

And far below the Roundhead roile. 

And humm’d a surly hymn. 

‘ Ulysses ’ is enveloped in antique heroic dignity as with a 
halo. The chief ‘motif’ is the thought expressed in those lines 
of Goetho in the Wtlhehn Meister (Carlyle’s translation),— 

To give space for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide. 

A few stately lines contain a j)orfe< t estimate of the less 
glorious work and less heroic energy of the respectabU Tele- 
machus. ‘ He works his work, I mine.’ 

2. Robert Browning, horn in 1X12, first made himself known 
by w'riting ParaceUus (1836), and Sordello. Thesf; poems, re- 
iparkable as they were in many w.ays, announced a writer in 
whom great discursiveness of thouglit, fertility of imagination, 
and copiousness of expression, not l>eing adequately controlleil 
by any canons of poetic art, were likely to \>e much marred by 
excess, and blurred by defects of workmanship. If Mr. 
Browning has never cleared himself of these faults, neverthe¬ 
less his dialectical power, his moral fervour, and his command 
over the instrument which he wields, have with advancing age 
Ijeen continually on the increase. Anyone may l>e convmoed 
of this who will read ‘ Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’ or the 
‘ Epistle ’ of Karshish the Arab physician on the raising of 
LaiaruB, or, most of all. The Ring and the Book (1868), which 
is fbie story,—told from different sides and with different pre¬ 
possessions, —of the murder of his wife and her parents by an 
Italian count. Admirable is the skill of psychical analysis dis¬ 
played in this poem. A few lines taken from it will illustrate 
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much of what we have to say of Brownmg. A wife’s infidelity 
is the matter in liand :— 

Sir, what's the good of law 
In a case o’ the kind? None, as she all bat sa 3 - 8 . 

Call in law when a neighbour breaks your fence, 

Cribs from your field, tampers with rent or lease, 

Touches the purse or pocket,—but wooes your wife ? 

No : take the old waj' trod when men were men. 

In ‘ Any Wife to any Husband,’ the noble dying wife (on 
whom see below, § 17) talks to her husband from her death¬ 
bed, Much is clear and fine and touching ; but, as with 
Hamlet, the ‘something too much’ must be predicated of the 
communication. The language, too, is often very harsh. The 
statue is left in the. rough, the chippings of the chisel visible 
everywhere ;—the Hercules is hi the stone perhaps, but a new 
Phidias is needed to clear the pure form from the manifold 
blurs and imperfections wdiich arc left clinging to it. 

Among Browning’s otlier com])ositions ai’e,—the beautiful 
and vigorous ballad of ‘ Tbe Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ Pijq.a 
Pnxaes, a drama written in 1841 and dedicated to Talfourd,— 
Fifine at the Fair (1872), a poem in alexandrines,— Palauxtioti’x 
Adventure, a recast of tlio Alcextix of Euripide.s,— The Inn 
Album (187r)), and tlie tragedies of ‘Luria,’ ‘Tlie Return of 
the Druses,’ and ‘ Strafford.’ 

3. Matthew Arnold,' eldo.st son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
piublished Tlte Ptrai/ed PdelUr without Ids name in 1848. 
Empedocles on Etna, and other ikams followed in 1853, and 
Mcrope, a tragedy modelled on ancient Greek fonns, in 1858. 
A volume of poems first appeared with his name in 1854. 
New Poems wore published in 18CG. A collective edition of 
his poems w^as pr inted in 18G9, and again irr 1877 arrd 1881. 

Of Matthew Arnold’s prose works, the Lectures on I'rans- 
lating Homer (1861) and those On the l<ti(dy of Celtic Litera¬ 
ture (1867), were delivered at Oxford, where Ire held tire chair 
of Poetry for terr years. Essays in Criticism appeared in 
1865, Culture and Anarchy in 1869, Friendship's Carkmd in 
1871, Literature and Doyma two years later, and IriHi Essays 
in 1882. All his prose writings are, iir a wide sense of the 
term, critical. 

4. Walter Savage Landor, the soir of a medical man at 
Warwick, educated at Rugby and Oxford, and leaving both 
prematurely on account of unruliness, produced ^edir, a rude 

r It will not be expeoted tbnt, in speakinf' of inv brother, 1 shall sssunia 
any other function than that of the chronicler. Those who wis-h to see hia 
poema critically diacuBsed arc rcfcrrttl to A.C. Swiuburno’a paper in tfio FarU 
mghtly, vol. viii, (alsce reprinted in hia collected eeeays,) and Andrew Lcnc ’9 
In the Ceufuy, ^ 
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epic poem in blank verse, in seven books, on tlie mythic founder 
of Gibraltar, about 1800. The beautiful image of the shell 
‘remembering its august abodes,’ which Wordsworth, altering 
and developing it however, reproduced in Book IV. of the 
Excursion, occurs in the first book of Gebir :— 

But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the Sun’s palace-porch, where when unyoked 
His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave : 

Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

Landor wrote a tragedy, Count Julian, and began his 
Imaginary Conversations iu 1824. Other poems are, ‘ A 
Faesulan Idyl,’ ‘ Iphigenia,’ ‘ Agamemnon,’ ‘ Pericles and 
Aspasia,’ and ‘The Maid’s Lament,’ the close of which is 
lovely. But all these poems, though the work of a man of 
great ability, are too highly wrought; they lack simplicity ; 
Shere is nothing ingenuous about them : and so they fail to 
make a deep and lasting impression. The mental tide iu the 
man never rises high enough, nor runs clear enough, to pro¬ 
duce real epigram, though he is always straining after it. One 
of liis most successful efforts in this du’ection is the epigram 
‘ On Himself ’; it is very chai’acteristic :— 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife; 

Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 

I warm'd both hands before the tire of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart, 

5. Arthur Hugh Clough, the son of a Liverpool merchant, a 
Rugby boy under Dr. Arnold, and afterwards a fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxfoi’d, wrote The BoGiie of Toher-na-Vuolichf a 
Long Vacation pastoral in English hexameters, in 1848. Iu 
this remarkable poem, a reading party of five oi’ six Oxford 
men, with ‘ Adam ’ their tutor, is described as spending the long 
vacation at a house on the northern shore of Loch Ness. One 
of them, Philip Hewson, ‘ the Chartist, the eloquent speaker,’ 
an advocate of equality and fraternity, argues witli fiery eu- 
thusiasm against the sober and sagacious warnings of Adam. 
Meeting with a high-born maiden, a ‘ Lady Maria,’ he experi- 
^ces a reaction, and is for a time a rabid Conservative. But 
this is-only a passing phase \ Elspeth, the daughter of a Hi^- 
land fs^er, wins his heart; he marries her ; and, ‘ altered in. 
mamters and mind,’ but still a sincere Liberal, emigrates with 
heir to J^ew Zealand. 

1 Exlntct Book, art. 216. 
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Clough, in concert with Mr. Burbidge, published Ambav' 
valia in 1849, Unsettled the influences of lus time,—by 
Strauss’s Leben Jesn, and Carlyle’s l^ast and Present, by Mill, 
Emerson, and George Sand,—his powerful mind wore out the 
feebler body to which it was link^ in vain efforts to solve the 
problem of human destiny. He left Oxford, visited the United 
States, returned to take a post in the Education Office, and 
married. The singular poem Pipsychvs, in which the reader 
is often reminded of Piiunt, and Amours de Voyage, were 
written in his later years. 

6. Not to dwell on tlie cyiucism which di.sfigures many of 
the eai'ly ‘ Poems and Ballads '(187 3, 1878) of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, it is manifest from his later work that English is 
to him, through a peculiar gift, like, a deep rich virgin soil, 
wliicli has only to be cultivated aright to yield many fair and 
precious fruits. In the second series of ‘ Poems, &c.,’ there is 
a considerable composition called, * In the Bay,’ in six-linetl 
stairzas of two rimes, e ery beautifully versitied, Inch is chiefly 
in praise of Marlowe. Atalunta and Cnlydon and Hongs of 
I'wo Naliom were published in 1875, Hongs of the Hyringtidea 
in 1880. He has w ritten much on Mary Queen of Scots, both 
in prose and verse, on lines differing from those of her former 
assailants, but not less to be deplored and repudiated by 
those nho would rehabilitate her memory. In Tristram of 
Lyonnesse, and other Poems (1882) there are a number of 
soimcts, among which that on ‘ Bismarck at Canossa ’ is note¬ 
worthy and instructive. A Century of Boundels (1883), tlie 
poems in which are all cast in that fine and difficult form, 
places the author’s mastery over both metre and words in the 
clearest light. 

7. William Blake ' (1757-1828), poet, painter.andrisionaryjwasooe 

of the most remarkable men of his time, and if it is considered what 
that time was, and what Slake was, the peculiar nauire of his work in 
two different arts will be recognised as one of the most singular phe¬ 
nomena. He was a romanticist long before the romantic movement; he 
began the ‘ return to nature ’ ten years before CJowper; and he was 
steeped in the poetry of the Elizabethans when Charles yet 

a child. It is natural that the reputation of a man who anticipated 
with such extraordinary accuracy the prevalent literary tend^dw 
of two succeeding generations should have grown with time, and 
Blake has now a hundred readers where in his own lifetime he had one 
It is one of the greatest defects of Mr. P. T. Palgravo’s ‘Golden 
Treasury that it does not recognise Blake in any way. Mr. Palgrove 
Has, however, done his best to atone for t he omission by the i^oe 

» From this point to nearly the end nf tha ““ 

possible, arranged chronologically. I have not thong 
mme from those written by Julia end Ethel Arnold 
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accorded to Blake in a later collection of English poetry for children, 
and full justice is done liim in Ward’s ‘ English Poets.’ Mr. Swinburne 
has also written a ditbyrambic volume in his praise, and one of the 
best of modem biographies is the ‘ Life of William Blake,’ by Alexander 
Gilchrist—himself a scholarly and distinguished writer—whose prema¬ 
ture death was a loss to English letters. Blake’s best lyrical poetry is 
to be found in his ‘Songs of Innocence and Experience.’ They are 
often marred by slight technical imperfections; the labour of the file 
is wanting. The rhyme is sometimes hacknej’ed, sometimes non¬ 
existent ; but these slight faults do not affect the exquisite spring of 
lyrical melody that runs through them, or the beauty,—most often 
fresh and almost child-like, sometimes grave and even austere,—of the 
thoughts expressed. At its best the extiuisite lyrical gift of Blake is 
hardly to be surpassed out of Shakspere. 

Lady Morgan, an Irish novelist of some celebrity, was born in 1783. 
Her first literary appearance was as a song-writer, and she was the 
precursor of Moore in the work of setting ballads to old Irish airs. She 
began to write novels at an incredibly early age, and ha<l published two 
before she was sixteen. She won her first success with The 11 'ild Irish 
Girl (1801), written soon after her nnsucces-sful attempts. Among her 
other novels may be mentioned O'lhmnell (1814), FUmmee Mararfhi/ 
(1818), I7te O'Brifns and the O'Flahcrtys (18117). Her writings are 
full of a patriotic, national flavour, which, of course, imparted to Iheiit 
an additional interest in the eyes of her countrymen. In 1811 sho 
married Sir Charles Morgan, and several works, sucli as The Hook with¬ 
out a Fame, wore produced under their joint authoi-ship. In 1817 
appeared an account of her travels, entitled France in 181C, and in 
1821 another volume upon Italy. Both volumes called down upi>n her 
violent animadversions from the Tory side, owing to the boldness with 
which she gave vent to her Liberal sentiments. Khe died in 1850, leaving 
behind her a Diary or s(>eoics of autobiography. 

8 . John Leyden is distinguished as a poet and oriental scholar, lie 
assisted Sir Walter Scott in the collection of materials for his Border 
Minstrelsy, and republished in 1801, with a copious introduction, 
glossary, and notes. The Complaynt of Scotland, an ancient prose work 
in the Scottish language. His principal poem. Scones from Infancy, 
appeared in 1802, and his Poetical Retnains were published posthu¬ 
mously in 1821, 

The sisters Jane and Anna Maria Porter wrote many tales and 
novels in the first decade of the century. Jane was the authoress of 
Thaddeus of Warsaw (1803), The Scottish Chiefs (1810), and the ficti- 
tlous Diary of Sir Edward Seaward. Anna Maria wrote The Hungarian 
Brothers (1807) and many other tales. 

The allegorical poem in the Spenserian stanza of Psyche, or the 
Legend of Love (1805), by Mrs. Mary Tighe, shows considerable power 
of smooth versification and sentimental expression. 

Thomas Lovo Peacock was the author of Palmyra and, other Poems 
(1806) j he also wrote two popular novels. Headlong Hall (181G) and 
Maid JUdriau (1822). He was an intimate friend of Shelley, and 
wiotoln his old age some interesting papers containing his rendnis- 
ccooeh oi him and Byron. 

Mrs. Barbara Hofland (iiee Wreaks), a native of Sheffield, left some 
seventy works behind her, chiefly tales. Among these were. The Son of 
a Geniut (1813), Daniel Dennison, and The Merchant’s Widow, Mrs. 
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Hofland, like Mrs. BarbatUd or Mrs. Blierwood, always wrote with a 
didactic purpose. 

9. Miss Susan Perrier * (1782-18.54), the author of three 
novels, ‘ Marriage,’ ‘ Inheritance,’ and ‘ Destiny,’ has not been 
inaptly described as a Scotch Mis-s Austen. Scott tliought 
highly of her work, and paid it a great compliment in the con¬ 
clusion to his ‘ Legend of Montrose.' Miss Ferrier was any¬ 
thing rather than a blue-stocking, or even a professional 
authoress. Sho is one of the amateurs who have written good 
books. She came of a fairly good Scotch family, and was l)oru 
ill Edinburgh, where her father was writer to the Signet. The 
idea of the lirst novel was discussed between her and her friend 
Miss Claveriug in 1810, and the original arrangement was that 
it sliould be written tietween them. ‘ Marriage,’ however, was 
not publi.shed till 181.8, mul the oidy part due to Mi.ss Claver¬ 
ing is the history of Miss Dougla.s in tlie first volume. Her 
next novel, ‘Inheritance,’ apjieared in 1824 ; ‘Destiny,’ her 
third and last, in 1831 ; she wrote nothing else. She wrote 
well because she knew thoroughly the Highland life she invari¬ 
ably describes ; because .she took gieat pains on each of her 
books ; and because she was a gifted and channing woman. 

Bryan Waller Procter i.s iicst known h}* his psendonym of Barry 
Cornwall. Ilia chief works are, Lramatie H^ceiies, and other Poem* (1819), 
Marcian Colonna (1820), ./I Nfei'y (1821), fl/i'i-ciu/o/a (1821), a 

tragedy, The Flood of Tkessohj (1.824), and Fngluh ikntgs (1832). It is 
by the latter volume th.at his name will live the longe.st; his songs are 
full of grace and polish, and though, by reason of his curious theory that 
‘ those songs are most natural which do not proceed from the author in 
jicrson,’ his versc.s often lack interest and aiMjuire a somewhat strained 
and unnatural sound, yet they will .always j)ossess a certain literary 
charm in the grace and inehsly of their movoiiu'nt. 

Thomas Hope (ante, VI., 24), a member of llio wealthy mercantile 
family of the Hope.s, of Amslordain, is the author of Anasttmu*, or 
Memoir* of a Modern (Ireek. Appearing anonymously in 1819, it was at 
first attributed to Byron. 

Thomas Beddoes wa.s a man of wild and singular genius. 
Almost a contemporary of Sihclley’s, ho was much influenced by 
the latter’s writings, and distinct traco.s of this influence may 
be found in many of his lyrics. Nowhere, however, do we find 
direct imitation of Shelley or of any other poet, for Beddoes 
was above all things original. His poetry has never liecome 
popular, partly, perhaps, because of this extreme originality, 
constantly verging on eccentricity, and partly because he had 
no desire for popularity, and therefore took no pains ta choose 
subjects for his poems likely to please or interest the general 
public. He himself defines his poetry as ‘ enteriaining, very 
‘ Notkvby W.T. A.' 
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uoaimiable, and utterly unpopular.’ For cultivated minds, 
however, the poetry of Beddoes will always have a certain 
ohann because of the exquisite finish and beauty of his versi* 
fication, apart from the interest excited by the man himself. 
During his lifetime he published the/mprovisaiore (1821) and 
the Bride's Tragedy (1822), both of them before he had com¬ 
pleted his twentieth year. After his death appeared Death's 
Jest Book (1850) and Poems (1851). 

10. Joan €kllt, a Scottish novelist belonging to the first half 
of this century, was the author of many interesting novels por¬ 
traying with admirable fidelity Scotch middle and lower life. 
Among them may be mentioned The Aniuds of the Parish 
(1821)—his best work— The Ayrshire Leejatees, The Provost 
^822), Sir Andrew Wyllie (1822), The Entail, and liingan 
Gilhaize (1823), an historical novel. Though his books are no 
longer generally read, many of his characters will long remain 
types of the Scottish people. He also produced lives of Wolsey 
and Byron, and a host of literary miscellanea. 

Hary Howitt {nee Botham) was bom at Uttoxeter in 
1804. She was a member of the Society of Friends, and 
married in'1823 William Howitt, also n member of that com¬ 
munity. They wei'e both gifted with considei’able literary 
talent, and their joint efforts produced much valuable aiicl 
useful work. In 1823 they published under their joint nanms 
a volume of Poems entitled The Forest Minstrel, and in 1827 
another volume, Tlw Desolation of Eyam, and other Poems. 
Between the years 1831 and 1837 appeared Mrs. Howitt’s 
most important poetical work, The Severn Temptations ; and 
she also began that series of Imoks for the young, Strive and 
Thrive; Hope on, Hope Ever ; Sowing and Heaping, tte., which 
will always be pleasantly coimected with her name. Later on 
she devoted herself to the study of Swedish, and translated the 
novels of Frederika Bremer with jnuch charm and felicity of 
expression, Tlie most important pro.se work produced by her 
husband and herself was a History of the Literature of Northern 
Europe (1852). 

. 11. Allan Cunaingham, a native of Dumfriesshire, began life 
as a stonemason’s apprentice. His literary aspirations were, 
howeverytoo strong to be suppressed, and at the age of twenty- 
siz he wfent to London, where he connected himself with the 
newspaper press. His first poems appeared in Cromek’s 
Beummntk of. Nithsdah and Galloway Song, for which work he 
was empfeiyed to collect ballads. Nearly all the poems in this 
collection, though purporting to be originals, were Cunning¬ 
ham’s own composition. His writings, as a rule, are too full of 
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mannerisms ; and it is only through his songs, many of which 
are simple and graceful, that his name still lives. He wrote 
So'H{fSofScoilcindi\&^f))a.nA Lives of Eminent British Painters, 
Bculptors, and Architects. A complete edition of his poems 
was published after Ids death by his son. 

John Wilson was perhaps the ablest of the band of Edin¬ 
burgh students who grew to maidiootl under the eye of Scott, 
devotedly attached to their great chief, and to the Conservative 
principles which he upheld. Among Ids Poems * (1825), * The 
Isle of Palms ’ is the chief piece. It is a pretty story, but has 
not sufficient variety ; and the metre chosen, which resembles 
that of Christnhel, is sometimes jerky. Under the pseudonym 
of ‘ Christopher North,’ Wilson w-as long known as the author 
of ‘ Noctes Ambrosiaiiie ’ and otlnr papers, whieli came out in 
Bluckicood’s Miuja-Jne, edited by him. 

12. Thomas De Quincey,^ decidedly ilie most considerable 
man of letters that INIancliester lia.s pioduced, was born at that 
city, the son of a pro-sfierous linen merchant, in 1786. He 
was a great reader from an early age, and his mind was that 
of a grown-up man when he was in years a l>oy. This partly 
accounts for his discontent with the Manchester Grammar 
Bchool, where he was sent at tJie age of lifteen, but whence he 
ran away two years later. He drifted up to London and 
lived there miserably for .sonie time, making acquaintance 
during that period wdth the poor girl ‘ Aim,’ whom he has im¬ 
mortalised in the ‘ Opium Eater.’ He went to Oxford about 
1803, and took part in the examination for classical honours. 
His paper work was exceptionally good, and he would have 
obtained the distinction of a first phme if he had gone through 
with the ordeal of rinl voce. Hut his courage failed him, or 
he a.s in one of his strange opium moods, and lie abruptly 
left Oxford, never to return. Tlio whole self-willetl proceed¬ 
ing is characteristic of tlie man. He liad a small fortune left 
him by his father, and on thi.s, with the help of literary work 
of various kinds, he was able to live and even marry. He 
knew Wordsworth and his fellow opium eater, Coleridge, well, 
and spent some years of his married life at Grasmere. His 
means beginning to fail him, he was obliged to come up to 
London, and undertake regular work for the London Maga!dne. 
Most of his liest works, including tlie famous * Confessions of 
an Opium Eater,' appeared in this periodical. Other notable 
essays of his are that on ‘ Murder considered as one of the jRne 
Arts,’ the ‘ English Mail-coach,' with itf tremendous descrip¬ 
tion of the drive by night, papers on ‘ Pc^ end ‘ Shakspere,’ 
> Extract Book, art. Itll. * W. T. A. 
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and a lengthy diaquiaition on ‘Style.’ De Quincey was a 
diligent student of the great prose-writers of the 17th century, 
Jeremy Taylor in particular, and is a conscious and deliberate 
stylist-—an artist in prose—to an extent rare in English litera¬ 
ture. He fails sometimes by lack of simplicity, he is hardly 
ever quite at ease ; but when a rhetorical, highly charged, 
elaborate, passionate style is in place, and De Quincey is in 
the mood, he is a writer of absolutely the first order. There 
are single passages in De Quincey’s "writings which rank among 
the finest things in English prose, and the originality and 
acumen of his thought on literature and life—particularly the 
former—are sufficiently indicated by the extent to which he is 
now plundered without acknowledgment. 

Bexyamin Disraeli,—son of that Venetian Jew, Isaac, who, 
becoming naturalised in this country, wrote an amu.sing gos¬ 
siping book by the name of Cnriositifs of TAteratnre, and 
several others of the same sort,—began to write very early. 
Vivian Grey (182il) is the work of an arrogant, immature, 
ambitious youth, endowed with a rich Asiatic fancy, and 
burning to scale the heights of power and fame. This, as is 
well known, he amply succeeded in doing. Henrietta Temple 
(1837) is a sensuous, immoral tale. ConiiKjehy (1844) is a 
clever picture of Engli.sh political life. Social and imperial 
questions are treated in Sybil and Tancred (1847). In Lothair 
(1870) the quality of the writers ambition, its aims and its re¬ 
wards, stand out with great clearness. Disraeli became Earl 
of Beaconsfield in 1876, and wrote his last novel, Endymion, 
shortly before his death in 1881. 

13. William Douglas Jerrold, a famous wdt and man of 
letters, was the author of several plays, notably Bhck-eyd 
Stisan (1829), and a considerable quantity of miscellaneous 
literature. His most important complete works are. Men if 
Character, consisting of selections from Jiis contributions to 
Blackwood and the New Monthly, with illustrations by 
Thackeray, and a novel entitled A Man of Money. He 
was a regular contributor to Punch from 1842 till his death in 
1857, and in its pages appeared Mrs. Candle's C^irtain Lectures, 
and Punch’s Complete Letter-uyriter. His Chronicles of Clover- 
nook and St. Giles and St. James appeared in the Illuminated 
Magazine and the Shilling Magazine respectively. With the 
exception of Mrs, Caudle's Curtain Lectures, which still afford 
considerable amusement to many, his works are not now 
generally read, but his memory will long be kept green by the 
iimumerable good things and hons mots connected with liis 
name. 
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The novels and tales of William Carleton are remarkable 
for their quiet but inimitable humour, and for their fedthful 
and life-like description of peasant life and character in 
Ireland, his native country. The liook which gained him his 
reputation was Traits and Stories of tlie Irish Teasantry (con¬ 
taining ‘ The Hedge School,’ ‘ Going to Maynooth,' ‘ PheUm 
O’Toole’s Courtship,’ ‘ Tlie Poor Scholar,’ <fec.), the first series 
of which appeared in 1829, the second in 1832. This work, 
as may be gathered from the title, consisted of short stories 
and sketches. In his longer and more sustained efforts he is 
not altogether successful, though his best known novel, Far- 
darovgha, or the Misi-r, is, on the whole, a powerful and strik¬ 
ing book. An interesting autobiographical introduction is 
prefixed to the edition of the Traits and Stories vAdcIa. appeared 
in 1843. 

Gerald Griffin, a member of a family long settled in the 
county Limerick, i.s the author of The Collegians (1829), a 
novel in which the author, w'ith the ‘dark and touching 
power ’ which Carleton attributes to him, paints Irish life and 
character with force and truth, and skilfully developes the plot 
of a painful and terrible story. The chief incident of the tale 
was founded on fact. In recent times The Collegians was 
transformed by Mr. Dion Bouoicault into a melodrama, T}>e 
Colleen Bairn, which achieved an extraordinary success; 
Other tales by Griflin are, Uolland-tide, The Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, and The Barber of Bnntrg. 

14. Caroline Norton was a grand-daughter of Sheridan, the 
dramatist, and iidieritwl something of his w'it and talent. She 
was a brilliant conver.satioualist and a considenible power in 
the literary world of her day, but of no gi'eat merit as a 
poetess. Her principal poem. The Ladg of La Garaye. (1862), 
is slight, and lacking in int<»re.st of plot, but graceful and 
pretty. The same may be .said of The Undying One (1830) 
and IVie Dream (1841). She also wi-ote some good novels,- 
Stuart of Dunlcath a7id Old Sir Douglas, and several political 
pamphlets. 

The Diary of a late Physician (1830), by Samuel Wairen, 
a barrister, tells, with much graphic power, a number of 
harrowing or affecting tales of the sick-l)^. Ten Thousand a 
Year (1841) is a high Toiy anti-democratic novel by the same 
author. 

Ebenezer Elliott, a native of Sheffield, wrote many youth¬ 
ful poems, among which may be named, ‘ The Village Patri¬ 
arch,’ a considemble composition in the style of Cmbbe, in 
which the scenery of the five vales converging at Sheffield is 
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described with effect. His Corn Lava Rhymes, one of which 
begins, ‘ O Huskisson! OHuskisson!’ appeared in 1831. 
The animus inspiring them may be gathered from Rhyme 
No. 2:— 

Child, is thy father dead ? 

Father is gone I 

Why did they tax his bread ? God’s ■will be done ! 

Mother has sold her bed ; 

Better to die than wed ; 

Where shall she lay her head ? 

Home we have none. 

Elliott is at his best when he talks of his native Ilaliamshiro, 
and its dales and streams. When ho treats of politics he 
is vehement and censorious, yet scarcely forcible; he is to 
William Cobbett what Abraham Lincoln was to Washington. 

15. Harriet Martineau belonged to a French Huguenot 
family; her Tales illustrative of Political Economy began to 
appear in 1832. To a charming gift of lively facile narration was 
joined in her a robust and penetrating intelligence ; it was as 
easy for her to write an essay on a complicated political problem 
as to compose tales like Feats on the Fiord and The Roch/ Island, 
which bid fair to be the delight of boys and girls for many 
generations. Dearhrooh, her most considerable novel, appeared 
in 1839. Late in life she l)elieved herself to ha^ e been cured 
of a chronic disease by mesmerism : and from that time she 
gave way to materialistic fancies, injuring thereby her fine 
mind and character, and the reputation which she had acquired. 
Her History of England since the Peace (1850) is a useful book 
of reference. 

Alfred Domett, a Cambridge man, the ‘Waring’* of 
Browning’s ode, produced a small volume of Poems as far back 
as 1832. In 1845 he went out to New Zealand, and was one 
of the original founders of the Nelson settlement. He held 
many important posts in the colony, including that of first 
minister of the New Zealand Government. About twenty 
years ago he returned to England. In 1872 appeared ^anol/* 
mid Amohia, a South-tSea Day Dream. Whoever, without 
seeking the antipodes, would desire to feel the peculiar charm 
of New Zealand scenery, should read Domett’s poem. Another 
work. Flotsam and Jetsam, Rhymes Old and New, appeared in 

1877. 

* What’s become of Waring, 

Since ho gave us all the slip, 

Chose land-travel or seafaring, 

Boots and chest or staff and scrip, 

Rather than pace up and down 
Any longer London town ? 
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16, Charlei James Lever, a native of Dublin, is the author 
of a series of brilliant and witty novels,—in which military 
society and British military history receive a large share of 
attention,—commencing with Harry Lorreqner (1833) and 
C/iarlea O’Malley. 

Captain Basil Hall described with much humour the ways 
and adventures of sailors ; his Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels began to come out about 1833. 

Harrison Ainsworth was for a time one of the most popular 
of English novelists. He gained his lirst great success by his 
novel of Rookwood (1834), in which Dick Turpin plays an im¬ 
portant part. His ne.Kt Itook an. Jack Hhepjmrd, an occoimt 
of the life and deeds of that worthy. This achieved a most 
remarkable success, and since then every novel he wrote—and 
they were many—was eagerly watched for, and read with 
interest by the Engli.sh public. His series of historical novels, 
(luy Fawkes, Old St. Paid's, Windsor Castle, The Star Chamber, 
Cardinal Pole, The Tower of London, and several others, gained 
him his present reputation. His books are full of powerful 
situations and replete witli i)icident; tlie history of the period 
about w'hich he was writing was always carefully studied, ai^d 
they are written with a certain dramatic force and mtensity, 
Inch render tliem extremely interestiiig. Seveml of his novels 
liave been diumatised and perfonned with gi'cat success. 

Tho name of Charles Hackay is little known to onlinary 
readers of the present generation. He was a man who seems 
to have written on any and every subject that occurred to him ; 
and though much that he has written is good, yet it is only in 
a very few cases that he has attained to excellence. His best 
work is to Im found in his songs, many of which gained a wide 
and rapid popularity. His J*oems were first published in a 
complete form in 1870. Among them may be mentioned the 
Salamandrine, and Egeria, or the Spirit of Mature. This 
poem, and the spirited song of ‘Tubal Cain,’ first appeared 
about 1834. 

Tho interesting chamber drama of Philip van Artevelde, by 
Henry Taylor, of the Colonial Office, appeared in 1834; it 
was followed by Edwin the Fair (1843). Sir Henry Taylor is 
the author of several prose works, among which the ingenious 
and instructive series of jmpers, entitled The Statesman (1836), 
deserves to be particularised. 

17. SUsabeth Barrett Browning, the greatest of English 
poetesses, was bom in Herefordshire in the year 1809, At 
a very early age she evinced signs of that rich poetical genius 
which was manifested in its maturity in her later books, and 
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at seventeen appeared her first published volume, entitled An 
Essay on and other Poems. It was an attempt in the 

manner of Pope, a style by no means suitable as a vehicle in 
which to convey the luxuriant and unpruned fancies of the youth¬ 
ful poetess. As might liave been expected, a reaction soon set 
in, and for the next few years she seems to have devoted herself 
to the study of Greek literature; and, as the result of her deep 
enthusiasm for all that is best and noblest in that storehouse 
of noble poetry, she published, in 183.5, a translation of the 
Prometheus liomvd of jEschylus. In 1840 appeared The 
Seraphim, and other Poems, written somewhat after the style 
of Milton, and which, though crude and immature, was full of 
poetical promise. Her other venture in the same direction. 
The Drama of Exile, has fine things in it and a fine motive 
{viz., to expose the fallacy of tJie Miltonic theory ns to 
woman’s position in the universe), but the conception is badly 
executed, and there is ab.solutely no dramatic characteris.ation ; 
the characters are mere pegs on which the pt)etess hangs her 
favourite theories ; and the whole poem is marred by exaggera¬ 
tion and an absence of proportion. In 1840 she married 
the poet Robert Browning, and this union, which led to so 
much mutual happiness, led also to increased literary pro¬ 
duction, and Aurora Leiyh was published in 18.50. This is 
her longest effort, and though there is plenty of room for 
hostile criticism as regards language and versification, yet in 
spite of all its defects it is a noble poeni, and a fit expression 
of a noble mind. It is in great part autobiographical, not as 
regards incident, but as regards personal emotions and mental 
phases; and is therefore interesting, not merely as a fine poem, 
but also as a revelation of the workings of a pure and tender 
woman’s soul. 

The love of her life drew from her pen the well-known 
Sonnets from the Portnyuese, which are universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be worthy to rank with the most beautiful sonnets 
in the language; in fact, in purity and profundity and thought, 
in beauty of expression, and in the passionate tenderness of 
the devotion they express, they may almost be said to stand 
unrivalled among the love-poems of our literature. 

Her sympathy for the weak and suffering is shown in her 
tragic Cry of the Children, a bitter remonstrance against the 
overworking of factory children, and in those poems of hers 
which were inspired by the great struggle for Italian unity, 
the best known of which is the one entitled Casa Guidi 
Windows. 

8hehas beautified and ennobled all human relationships, and 
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future generations can never fail to be the better for her breadth 
and nobility of thought and pure idealism, and, above all, for her 
ardent enthusiasm for all good work as the heaven-sent purifier 
of men’s lives and the necessary outcome of all high thought. 

18. Thomas Noon Talfonrd produced the tragedy of Ion in 
1834 ; it was followed by Th<t Mmaacre of Glencoe. 

Charles Dickens, who Imgan life as a la^vyer’s clerk, 
brought out Sketches by lio~ in 1835. Tlte Pickwick Papers 
began to appear in monthly parts in 1836, and the public soon 
recognised die boundless resources of the young author in the 
creation of characters and incidents, and in the invention of 
comic personages and situations. Nothing like it had appeared 
since Fielding. Dickens was endowed with an astonishing 
intellectual force, as the long series of his writings, and their 
high average quality, attest. To Pickwick succeeded Nicholas 
Nicklehy, Oliver I'lrisf, Martin Chuz~Jcwit, David Copperfield, 
Bleak Jfoitse, The Old Curiosity Shop, Baniahy Budge, and 
many others. 

Samuel Lover was a man of wide and vai’ied talents, 
attaining considerable celebrity as a jioct, iiainter, and drama¬ 
tist. Early in life he enten'd on the profe.ssion of a miniature 
painter, and continued in it until, in his later years, his sight 
failed him. During the fir.st half of his life he lived in his 
native city, llublin; it was not until he had reached the age 
of thirty-sev(>n that ho went to IjOiuIou. Before this ho had 
written an operatic drama culled Gruua Vile, or the Island 
Queen, and several .songs, among them ‘ Under the Rose,’ and 
* Rory O’Jlore,’ which had achieved universal popularity. 
Other well-known songs of his are, ‘ The Angels’ Whisper,’ ‘ The 
May Dew,’ and ‘ Molly C'arew.’ Hi.s novel of Bory O'More was 
written in 1836, and subsequently dramatised by him. Later 
appeared Handy Andy and Treasure Trove. During the last 
years of his life, when uiiablo to paint, he enqdoyed luiuself 
chiefly in giving rccibitions frinn his works. 

As a writer of society-verse, i.e., of that polished and arti¬ 
ficial form of verse, so called because it treats of the sajdngs 
and doings of ‘ society ’ in its conventional sense, Fraed was 
pre-eminent. He had all tho qualities essential for sucli a 
writer—neatness and grace of style, ready versification, and a 
bright, sparkling wit. His verses and charades, in the latter of 
which is to be found some of his best work, were chiefly contri¬ 
buted to magazines, and were not collected for nearly thirty 
ye^rs after his death. The poem called ‘ A Ijetter of Advice,’ 
with the burden ‘ My own Aramiuta, say No’ concluding each 
stanza, stands uiuivalled in its sentimental absurdity. 
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19. Trollope, the mother of the novelist, Anthony, 
•wrote The Widow Bamahy (1838) and many otlier stories, in 
■which there 'was much piquancy. In The Vicar of Wrexhili 
the spiritual pride of a popular clergyman, whom his flock 
believe in and obey with undiscerniiig devotion, is portrayed 
•with much satirical power. 

Philip J. Bailey, chiefly known for his poem of Featus, 
was bom at Nottingham in 1816. The first product of his 
genuine poetical gift was the above-mentioned poem, Festus 
(1839), remarkable for the novelty of its style and conception 
as well as for its exaltation of sentiment. It was well received 
both in England and America, and was followed by I'he Angel- 
World (1850), The Mystic (1855), I'he Age, a Satire (1858), 
The Universal Uymn (1867). 

Frederic William Faber commenced his career as an earnest 
Anglican clergyman. After submitting to the Catholic Church, 
he joined the Oratorians, and founded the London Oratory, 
He -wrote The Chericell Waterlily (1840) and other poems, a 
collection of Hyintts, and Sights and Thoughts in Foreign 
Churches (1842). 

Thomas Colley Grattan, the son of a Queen’s county 
attorney, after a long struggle as a literary adventurer, was 
made in 1839 British consul to the State of Massachusetts. 
The stories composing his Highways and Byways began to 
appear about 1840. 

Lord John Manners, the friend and college pupil of Faber, 
is the author of England's Trust, and other Poems (1840). 

20. Thomas Cooper is one of the many writers who have 
begun life in very humble circumstances. Before ho was twenty- 
three Jie taught himself Latin, Greek, Frencli, and Hebrew, 
while engaged in pursuing his trade of a shoemaker. In the 
Chartist agitations of 1841-2 he took an active part, and on 
this account was imprisoned for two years. During this period 
he wrote The Purgatory of Suicides, an epic poem, and Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances, a collection of stories. The Con¬ 
dition of the People, a series of papers on social questions, 
appeared in Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine in 1846. Since that 
time he has been employed as a travelling lecturer on History 
and Poetry. In 1872 he published his Au^tobiography, and in 
1878 his Poetical Works. 

Thomius Osborne Bayis was an Irish nationalist poet of con¬ 
siderable power, and by his stirring songs, full of an ardent love 
for his cauntry and a bumit^ desire for her freedom, he ^rovo 
to inspire his countrymen with a patriotic enthusiasm. He was 
one of the founders of the Nation newspaper in 1842, nufl jji 
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the columns of this paper he made his first appearance as a 
poet, his verses gaining an immediate and almost unprecedented 
success. His best pieces are, ‘ The Sack of Baltimore,’ a fine 
poem, full of power and pathos; ‘ The Geraldines ’; ‘ The Burial 
and ‘ The Battle of Fontenoy.’ 

Aubrey De Vere has written several volumes of verse. 
TTih poetic style is clear and melodious, and his subjects are well 
chosen. Among his works are jT/te Search after Proserpine, and 
otlter Poems (1843), Mmj Carols (1857 and 1881), Irish Odes, 
and oilier Poems (1869), Alexander the Great, a dramatic poem 
(1874), and Legends of the Saxon Sainis (1879). 

I'he Foray of Queen Mearc (1882) Ls based on the old Irish romance 
of Tain bo Cuaiigne. In sustained and sonorous blank verse, the poet 
celebrates some of the stirring themes of Ireland’s heroic age; tlie 
quarrel for the black bull of Conchobar, the invasion of Ulster, and the 
death of Cuchullain. 

Beginald H. Home wrote an epic poem, Orion (1843), and 
three tragedies, Cosmo de’ Medici, The Death of Marlovce, and 
Gregory the Seventh. 

Palm-leaves, and other Poems, by Hichard HonclEton Milnefl 
(now Lord Houghton), first appeared in 1844. The pieces in 
the first volume of Lord Houghton’s collected works (1876) are 
the fruit of youthful enthusiastic travels in Greece (of which 
he now writes as one wholly disenchanted), Italy, and the East. 
The English hexameters on ‘ Greek Religion ’ have many fine 
Imes. The memorial poem on ‘ Lady Campbell,’ the beautiful 
daughter of Madame do Genlis’ Pamela, is full of gniceful 
feeling. 

21. Coventry Patmore is the author of several volumes of 
verses, the first of which appeared in 1844; the second, entitled 
Tamerton Church Tower, arid other Poems, in 1853 j The Artgel 
in the House, in four parts,—‘ The Betrothal,’ ‘ The Espousal,’ 
‘ Faithful for Ever,’ and ‘ The Victories of Love,’—in 1854-62. 
This work, on which his poetical reputation mainly rests, pos¬ 
sesses a certain grace and charm of versification, but it is too 
placid, too calm—we had almost said too ever to gain 

general appreciation. In 1862 he published A Gcvrlamd and 
Poems for Children-, a memoir of Barry Cornwall, called The 
Unknown Eros, appeared in 1877 j Amelia, and other Poems, in 
1878. 

Miss Elizabeth U. Sewell is the author of Amy Herbert 
(1844). About tlie same time Miss Charlotte Tonge com¬ 
menced to write; her stories, Heartsease, The Daisy Chain, 
and The Heir of Redclyffe,h&vQ had an immense circulation. 

Biohard Chenevix Tl^noh, now the Protestant primate of 
Ireland, publislicd Justin Martyr, and other Poems in 1835. 
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Another series of poems, commencing with GeMveva, appeared 
in 1842. His Notes on the Parables (1841), and a similar work 
on the Miracles of our Lord (1846), have, by the delicacy of 
reverent exegetic insight which they exhibit, attracted a large 
circle of appreciative readers. Calderon’s wonderful drama of 
‘Life’s a Dream,' partially but very skilfully rendered into 
short English rhyming lines, was published by Dr. Trench, then 
Dean of Westminster, in 1856. The excellent works of the author 
on Englisli Philology are even better known than his poems. 

22. Charlotte Bronte was bom at Tliomton, in Yorkshire, in 
1816. Some four years after her birth her father removed to 
the living of Haworth, in the same county; and in this bleak, 
desolate village, planted in the very midst of the Yorkshire 
moors, she spent, with but few short interv’als, the remainder 
of her life. Owing to the quiet and loneliness of their lives, 
the three sisters, Charlotte, Einiljq and Anne, turned naturally 
for their whole excitement to the world of liooks ; and the 
studious habits thus acquired developed earlier than usual that 
strong literary talent which each sister possessed in greater or 
less degree, and which was after\vards to biing them so pi-o- 
mineutly before the world. In 18-16 they published a volume 
of poems under the pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell; and though it met with little or no success, they were not 
discouraged in their literary efforte, but each set to work upon 
a novel—Emily upon Wuthering Hciyhts, Anne upon Ayncs 
Grey, and Chaidotte upon I'he Professor. Tlie first two were 
finally accepted by the publishers to •whom they were sub¬ 
mitted, but The Professor was refused ; whereupon Charlotte, 
still hopeful, commenced writing the famous ./fnM; Eyre, which, 
upon its publication in 1847, met with prompt and decided 
success. It is a powerful novel, breathing passion and intensity 
of emotion in every page; which is the more- remarkable, coming, 
as it did, from a young girl who had li^ ed all her life in tho 
depths of the country, and who was presumably without any 
real knowledge of life whatever. The boldness with which 
many orthodox notions of propriety were attacked in the book 
gave it an additional piquancy in the eyes of a sensation- 
loving public, and the next -work from this new author was 
eagerly looked for. Nor were the expectations of the public 
di^ppointed, for in 1849 appeared Shirley, the first book puh- 
lished under her real name—for all attempt at concealment 
had Icmg become useless—and which, if anything, enlianced her 
now bnlliant reputation. In 18.53 appeared her last novel, 
Villette, a work well worthy to rank -with its predecessors. In 
1853 jnanied the Rev. Mr, Nicholls, and a long and hapjpy 
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life seemed opening before her ; but in 185.5 she died, after a 
lingering and weary illness, leaving behind her in her novels a 
lasting monument to her own fame, and a rich legacy to Englisli 
fiction. 

Tlie name of William Aytoua lives through his Zay» of the Scattuh 
CaeaUers, a work which has attainerl a wonderful degree of popularity, 
it having been through seventeen editions since its first publication in 
1848. Besides this he contributed to the Jion Oaultier Ballads^ and 
wrote Firmilian, a Spagmodie Trayedy (1854), and Botlinell,a, poem 
(1856). 

;23. Mrs. Oaskell is one of the mo.st distinguished female 
novelists of this century, and this, in an age which has pro¬ 
duced J ane Austen and George Eliot, is no slight praise. Her 
first novel, Mary Barton, was published in 1848, and attained 
an immediate celebrity, due, possibly, in some degree to other 
causes than the inherent excellence of the book. The matters 
with which it deals were just at that time very much in the 
thoughts of all educatisl Englishmen. It is a story of life 
among the working classes in Manchester, told in a simple and 
straightfoi'ward manner, and touching on one of the burning 
questions of the day—the relation between employer's and em¬ 
ployed. Ii\ 18.50 appeared The Moorland CoiUiye, a Christmas 
tale ; and in 1853 Jtuth, a powerful novel, but on a painfid 
subject. Cranford, which may, perhaps, be called her master¬ 
piece, was reprinted from Household Words. It is a delightful 
description of life in an old-fashioned country town, inhabited 
almost entirely by elderly ladies. The stoiy is told with much 
of Miss .Austen’s delicacy of oltservation, and with a quaint 
humour and occasional touches of pathos inlinitelv charming. 
Others of her works are Worth and Booth (1855) and Bylvin's 
Lovers. In 1857 she published an e.xtremely intci'esting and 
well-written biography of her friend Charlotte Bronte. 

Charles Kingsley was bom in 181!), and educated at King’s 
College, London, and at Cambridge. He became vicar of 
Eversley, a Hampshire parish, in 1844. One of his earliest 
works is a volume of Villaye Bermons (1849), remarkable 
for their simple and straightforward manner of dealing with 
sacred truths. The Baint’s Tragedy (1848) is a dramatic poem 
founded on the story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Almut the 
time of its publication Kingsley wa.s i-ec*xllod to the affairs of 
his own time by the troubled state of Europe. He was specially 
interested in the revival of Cliarti.sra, and in the whole question 
of tile relations between rich and poor. Alton Locke and Veoat 
'» , were both the outcome of this interest. J/ypatia., one 
of his most jiowerful novels, tlie sceno of which is laid in the 
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Alemandria o£ lihe sixth centuty, appeared in 1863 ; Weitward 
ffoj a story of the great peri^ of discovery in ElizaJbeth’s 
re%n, in 1855 j Two Years Atfo, in 1857 j a second volume of 
verse, entitled Andromeda, in 1858; and the TFater BaMes in 1863, 
Brides these he wrote several scientific works, and many 
miscellaneous essays, published under the title of Miscellanies 
in 1859. He died in 1875. As a poet Kingsley can lay claim 
to no very high rank, though many of his lyrics are most de¬ 
servedly popular ; it is as the teacher of a lofty social morality, 
whether directly through his sermons or indirectly through his 
novels, that he will be longest remembered. 

24. If our descendants to distant generations wish to know 
accurately what maimer of persons the English of the upper 
and upper-middle classes were, men and women, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century—how they livetl and talked, what were 
their habitual notions and prepossessions—they will be referred 
before all other sources of information to the novels of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. In Vanity Fair (1847), where figai-e 
the small-minded, selfish Amelia, and the unscrupulous ad¬ 
venturess Rebecca Sharp, he was charged, perhaps not unfairly, 
with having disparaged female character in general ; but the 
good Laura in Peiulennis (18.50) and the fair and virtuou.s 
widow in Esmond (1852) should count for a good deal on the 
other side. It seems to be generally agr’eed that Thackeray’s 
most perfect work is 2'he Kenromes (1853). The dear, hasty, 
chivalrous, puzzle-headed, wami-heuited Colonel Newcome, 
whom no reverse can daunt, no pr-osperity corrupt, is one of the 
liest and most attractive cliaracters in the whole range of fiction. 
TliS Virginians(^?'i)l) is a much inferior production. Thackeray 
also wrote 2'he Book of Htiobs (1848), The Kirkleburys on the 
Rhine (1850), Lectures on the English J/umourists (1851), and 
Lectures on the Four Georges (1861). 

Sidney Dohell’s poems display much poetic ta.ste and refinement. 
Their defects, due chiefly to youth and ill-health, are to the cultivated 
mind more tlian atoned for by their loftiue.''.s of aim and beauty of 
versification. Ihe Iloman, a pocra inspired by his sympathy for the 
cause of Italian freedom, was published in IBoO ; Haltlrr, in 1853. In 
1865 he wrote, in conjunction with Alexander timilli, a series of sonnets 
on subjects suggested by the Crimean War. Shortly afterwards 
appeared a volume of verse, on the same subject, entitled Fnglmd in 
time of War. After his death, which occurred in 1874, a complete 
edition of his poems was published, 

2$. Dsnis 710160416 MoCftitliy is the author of Songs, 
Ballads, and Lyrics (1850), The Bellfoimder, and other Poems, 
and traoelations from Calderon. 
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The Poems (1863) and City Poems of Alexander Smiiai, a 
Scotchman, attracted much attention some years ago. The 
imaginative element in them was strong and original, but a 
tendency to the spasmodic in style tende<l to mar his work. 

Julia Eavanagh was a novelist of much charm and refine¬ 
ment. She was Irish by birth, but spent most of her life in 
France, which accounts for the strong French flavour in 
her books, the plots of many of them being laid in that 
country. In 1847 appeared her first book, a children’s story, 
entitled The Three Paths. Her best novel is Nathalie (1851) ; 
it is a charming book, full of a certain old-world TOmance, 
specially acceptable in this bustling, practical nineteenth century. 
Among her other novels are, Adele, Daisy Bums, Queen Mcd>, 
&c. She is the author of several miscellaneous works, such as 
Women in France during the Eighteenth Century (1850), French 
Women of Letters (1861), English Women of Letters. She was 
bom in 1824, and died suddenly at Nice in 1877. 

Charles Eeade was a novelist and dramatist of considerable 
distinction. His novels are sensational in character, and are 
nearly nil written with a ‘ purpose.’ The best known among 
them are. Peg Woffington (1852), a fresli and delightful book, 
afterwards dramatised in the successful play of Masks and Faces; 
Hard Cash (1863), written to expose the iniquity of the then 
existing lunacy laws ; Put Yourself in his Place (1870), a 
forcible attack upon trades-unionism when carried to excess ; 
It’s Never too Late to Mend (1857); and. The Cloister and the 
Hearth (1861), which is generally considered his masterpiece. 

26. Anthony Trollope’s success as a novel-writer was not 
made until he had reached middle ago. It was the publication of 
The Warden (1855) which first brought him into general notice. 
Between that date and his death, twenty-seven yeais later, he 
produced a long series of novels, all of them more or less suc¬ 
cessful. Among them are, Barchester Towers (1857), The Three 
Clerks (1857), Dr, Thorne (1868), The Bertrams{\.850), Framley 
Parsonage (1861), Orley Farm (1862), Phineas Phinn (1868), 
Ralph the Heir (1871), The Prime Minister (1876), and Marion 
Fay (1879). The works above mentioned comprise hardly a 
third of Mr. Trollope’s novels, and besides these he has written 
several books of travel, and one or two sliort books on classical 
subjects. His novels are essentially modem in character ; they 
profess to be tales of modem life, told in a simple, stmight- 
forward manner, without any ‘ artistic ’ exaggeration to heigd^ten 
the interest. It was on Uie side of realism that Mr. Trollope 
wcasionally erred. His novels treat so entirely of life under 
its most oxdinaiy aspects, and in its most petty details, that 

ana 
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they tiot unfrequently degenerate into commonplace, and occa¬ 
sionally even into dulness. 

Bobert Lord Lytton, the son of the eminent novelist, wrote 
at first under tlie noni de plume of ‘ Owen Meredith.’ His 
jClytemnestra, and other Poems, appeared in 1855; The Wanderer, 
in 1859. Lucile, a tale, in a ringing dactylic metre, illustrated 
by Du Maurier, came out in 1868 ; Chronicles and Characters 
were published the same year. Orval, or the Fool of Time, 
appeared in 1869. 

Brederick Locker, born in 1821, belongs to that group of 
society poets among whom Austin Dobson reigns supreme. 
He has made many contributions to the periodical literature 
of the day in the shape of reviews and occasional poems, which 
latter have been collected and published in one volume under 
the name of London Lyrics. They are graceful vers de, societe, 
neither aimng at nor attaining any-thing more. In 1867 he 
edited Lyra Elegantiarum, and in 1879 he published 
Patchwork, a collection of anecdotes and witticisms. 

27. Edwin Arnold wrote (Irisehla, a Tragedy, and other 
Poems, in 1856, and The Wreck of the Northern Belle in 
1857 ; but his cliief writings, both in prose and poetry, are 
on Indian subjects. In his poems tlie beautiful old Indian 
myths are presented to us in their most attractive form. The 
Light of Asia (1879), the most popular and widely read of all 
his works, is an epic poem treating of the life and teaching of 
Buddha. It is written in smooth and melodious blank verso, 
and there is an Oriental languor and sweetness about much of 
it well suited to its theme. Others of Mr. Arnold’s poems are 
the Indian Song of Songs (1875), a metrical paraphrase from 
the Sanscrit, and Pearls of the Faith, or Islam’s liosary (1883). 

Isa Craig is a Scotch poetess of considerable merit. She 
was bom at Eduiburgh in 18.31. When quite young she con¬ 
tributed to several periodicals, and her poems signed ‘ Isa ’ in 
the Scotsman attracting a good deal of attention, she was 
engaged on the permanent literary staff of the paper. In 1856 
appeared a volume of her collected poems, and in 1859, against 
620 competitors, she carried off the first prize for lier ode, which 
was Incited at the Burns Centenary Festival. In 1865 appeaml 
The Duchess Agnes, and other Poems. 

Ooorge Macdonald is a writer of no little depth and power; 
Q. writer whose work throughout is stamped with a pervading 
earnestness alone sufficient to render it interesting. It is as 
a novelist that he ranks highest, although lie has also written, 
verse of a high order. His first work was U ithin a/nd Without 
(1866), a dramatic poem treating of human love and humait 
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misery, coiitauiiiig fine passages, hut of very unetjual poetic 
merit. He has published several other volumes of poetry, 
Poems (ISfiT), The Disciple, and other Poems (1868), I'hst Gifts 
of the Child Christ, and other Poems (1882) ; but it is by his 
novels that Mr. Macdonald is be.st known. These are equally 
remarkable for their wide and varied knowledge of human life 
and character, for their v^ariety and interest of plot, and for 
their general excellence of style. The be.st known are, David 
Elginhrod (18G2), Rohert Falconer (1868). Malcolm (1874), 
Thomas Wingheld, Curate (1874), The Marquis of Lossie (1877). 
Some of his most charming and successful work is to be found 
in his books written oxpre.s.sly for children, showing, as they do, 
a love for, and tender insight into, the child-nature. Among 
these latter may be mentioned. Dealings icith the Fairies, and. 
At the Bach of the North Wind. 

28. Thomas Hughes, educated at Rugby and Oxford, is the 
author of Tom Broirn’s School Days (IS-IG), a lively and exact 
portraiture, tliough, of course, with fictitious names and inci¬ 
dents, of school life at Rugby in Dr. Arnold’s time. 

Miss Dinah M. Mulock, afterwards JIrs. Craik, is the 
author of John Ilalifa.e, Gentleman (1856), a novel which 
attained to great celebiily. 

Miss Marian Evans, l)ettor known as ‘Oeorge Eliot,’ com¬ 
menced her career as a noveli.st with Scenes from Clerical Life 
(1858). Adam Bede (1859) and The Mill on the Floss (1861) 
followed^ The play of merely human motives, the outward 
manifestations in speech and act to which definite inward 
character and purj)ose give visa —these were never more 
adequately or more poAverfuIly represented than by George 
Eliot. Of life uncheered by faith, and neither expecting nor 
asking the interposition of UTiseen power and love, she would 
bo the best possible interpreter. Silas Marner (1861) brings 
before us the struggling life of a w'eaver in the village of 
Raveloe ; Felix Holt is the story of a Chartist, an operative 
in a manufacturing town. Middlemorch (1871) introduces us 
to Mr. Casaubon, a clergyman whose literary aspirations ex¬ 
ceed his powers, and to his charming dreamy young wife 
Dorothea. The Life and Opinions of Theojdirastus Such was 
her latest work. 7'hc Spanish Gipm/, a poem, appeared in 1868. 

William Morris is the author of The Defence of Gnhimere 
(1858). But his Earthly Paradise (fWiY) first lnx>ught him into 
general notice. This, and the Life and Death of Jason (1877), are 
poems of great lenj^h, musically versified, richly adorned with 
sensuous imagery, but deficient and unsatis&ctory on the moral 
side. 

29. William Wiljcie QoUius is widely known as a writer of 
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sensational novels; indeed, in construction of plot and in his 
power of enchaining the reader’s attention from the beginning 
to the end of a storj he may almost be said to stand unrivalled 
in the ranks of English novelists. Among the most popular 
of his novels, which number altogether some one-and-twenty, 
may be cited The Moonstone (1858), The Woman in White 
(1860)—both masterpieces in their particular line of fiction 

_ Wo Name (1862), The New Magdalen (1873), and Man 

and Wife, written to expose the injustice of the Scotch and 
Irish marriage laws. 

Miss Adelaide Anne Procter, daughter of ‘ Barry Cornwall,’ 
is the author of Legends and Lyrics (1858). A poem in this 
volume, entitled ‘ A Doubting Heart,’ has great merit. Miss 
Procter became a Catholic in 1851. There is much good word- 
painting in ‘A Tomb in Ghent.’ 

Henry Kingsley, brother of the celebrated Charles Kingsley, 
was bom in 1830 and died in 1876. He is the author of 
several fine novels, among which Lavenshoe (1861) takes 
undoubtedly tie highest place. Others deserving of mention 
are, Austin ElUot, Recollections of Geoffrey Jlarnlyn (1859), 
and Mademoiselle Malhilde. Though his books may not Ix) 
widely popular, yet there is in them a certain manliness of 
tone, and a gay spirit of humour and fun, contrasting well 
with much that is tender and pathetic, whicli will always 
render them attractive to the few. 

30. Bichard Watson Dixon, now rtcar of Warkworth and 
hon. canon of Carlisle, was bom at Islington, near London, 
in 1833, and educated at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
and Pembroke College, Oxford. At Oxford he Ixjcame the 
friend and colleague of William Morris, Burne Jones, and 
others of the medizevalist school, to which, as a poet, he belongs. 
The chance reading of his earlier poems also won for him the 
friendship of D. G. Bossetti. 

He is engaged on a' history of the Church of England on a 
great scale ; of this three volumes have appeared. In verse he 
has published —in 1859, Christ's Campcuny, and other Poems ; in 
1863, Historical Odes (on Marlborough, Wellington, Sir John 
Franklin, &o.) ; in 1883, Memo (his greatest work, a romance- 
epic in terza rima : Mano is a Norman knight put to death 
A,D. 1000, and the story, darkly and affectingly tragical, turns 
upon i^e date) ; in 1884, Odes and Eclogues. 

In his poems we find a deep thoughtfulness and earnestness, 
and a mind touched by the pathos of human life, of which Memo 
is, in a starange but a typical case, the likeness; noble but 
never hi^iflown, sad without noise or straining—everting as 
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it most reaches and comes home to man’s heart. In particular 
he is a master of horror (see Mano’s words about the nettles 
on his way to the stake) and ^mthos; of pathos so much that 
here it would be hard to name his rival. We find also the very 
rare gift of pure imagination, such as Coleridge had (see the 
song ‘ Fallen Rain,’ and the one on the sky wooing the river). 
But he is likest and owes most to Keats, and his description and 
imagery are realised with a truth and splendour not less than 
Keats’ own (see the scene of the nine lovers in Love’s Consola¬ 
tion i the images of the quicksilver and of the heart fastened 
round with hair, ibidem). This richness of image, matched 
■with the deep feeling which flushes his work throughout, gives 
rise to efiects we look for rather from music than from verse. 
And there is, as in music, a sequence, seeming necessary and 
yet unforeseen, of feeling, acting often ■with magical strokes 
(see, e.g., in Love’s Consolation, ‘ Ah, God! Thy lightnings should 
have wakened me three days l>efore they did ; ’ in Mano, ‘She 
Avould have answe?'ed underneath the boughs ’). 

He is faulty by a certain vagueness of form, some nn- 
pleasing rhymes, and most by an obscurity—partly of thought, 
partly of expression—suggesting a deeper meaning behind 
the text without leaving the reader any decisive clue to find it. 
This fault injures the general effect of Ma^io, He employs some¬ 
times the archaic style iioav common, but with such a mastery 
and dramatic point as justify a practice othemise vicious.' 

The Rev. William Barnes i.s the author of Poems of Rural 
Life (rir. 1860) in the Doi’setshii’e dialect; this is a very in¬ 
teresting w ork. 

31. Miss Christina Rossetti po.ssesses a poetic imagination 
and a facility of poetic expression of no mean order. She has 
perhaps attained a greater degree of success in her songs and 
short devotional pieces than in lier longer poems. Her chi^ 
works are as follows :— 2’he Goblin Market, and other Poems 
(1862), The Prince’s Progress (1866), A Pageant (1881). She 
also published in 1870 some prose tales entitled Commonplace, 
<md other short Stories. 

Jeaningelow (bom in 1830) is chiefly known as a gmceful 
■writer of melodious verse, but is also the author of several 
novels of considerable merit, such os. Fated to be Free, Sarah 
de B^enger, Off the Skelligs, <kc. Her poems ai-e musical and 
harmonious, but perhaps there is in them a too copious use of 
archaisms and newly-coined words. Her most ambitious efficurt, 
A Story of Doom (1868), contains striking passages, but is 
not altogether a success, owing, perhaps, to the abwnoe of 
> Notice the Rev. G. Hopkins. 
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marked dramatic power. She will chiefly be remembered for 
her shorter poems, in which her strong lyric gift is displayed to 
lie greatest advantage ; and such pieces as, ‘ High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire,’ ‘ Supper at the Mill,’ ‘ Songs of Seven,’ 

* Songs on the Voices of Birds,’ and ‘ Songs of the Night- 
Watches,’ are deservedly popular. Her first volume appeared 
in 1863. 

Among the ‘ society poets ’ of our day a high place must be 
assigned to Aostin Dobson. His first appearance in literature 
was as a contributor to St. Paul’s, a magazine started by 
Anthony Trollope in 1868. His first volume of poems. Vignettes 
in Rhyme and Vers de Societe, appeared in 1873, followed by 
Proverbs in Porcelain in \'&n. Old-World Idylls (1883) is a 
complete collection of his poetical works, including the two 
former volumes and a number of miscellaneous poems, repub¬ 
lished from magazines, ttc. It is a delightful l)ook, full of deli¬ 
cate literary flavour, and fuiI, too, of the very spirit of romance 
which breathes in that old world he loves so well. He was 
one of .the flirst to introduce into English veree tliose French 
metres—such as the ballade, the rondeau, and the triolet — 
which have since been somewhat shorn of their charm, owing 
to their extravagant u.se by inexperienced versifiers. Mr. 
Dobson has also produced, l>esides a considerable quantity of 
miscellaneous literary work, a Life of Hogarth (1879), in the 
series of ‘ Biographies of Great Artists ’; and a iXfe of Fielding, 
in John Morley’s series of ‘English Men of Letters.’ 

32. Lewis Morris is a poet of the Tennysonian school; his 
poetry is distinguished by much sweetness and melody, but is 
lacking in force and in any distinct originality. The Epic of 
Hades, a series of poems on mythological subjects, was pub¬ 
lished in three books in 1876-7, and is the most popular of 
his works. It was thought by many to be full of poetical 
promise, which, however, it is impossible to consider has 
been fulfilled in his later work. There are certainly beautiful 
things in the volume. Marsyas, especially, seems to strike the 
true poetical note. His other works are. Songs of Two Worlds 
(originally published in three volumes in 1871-4-5, but now 
collected into one volume), which are, on the whole, disappoint¬ 
ing ; Gwen: a Drmna in Monologtie (1878) ; The Ode of Life 
(1880); and Songs Unsung (1883). His popularity with a 
large circle of readers is attested by the rapidity with which 
new editions of his works are called for. 

Considered purely from an artistic point of view, much of 
Dante BoMettin poetiy is of a very high order. He had the 
art of poetic expression in a high degree, and on almost every 
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page of liis poems the reader encounters sfmie beautiful turn of 
thought or exquisite simile which tills him w ith the keenest 
admiration. In his ballads, where the language is studiously 
kept as simple as possible, e.g.. The King's Tragedy, and in 
some of his short lyrics, he is at his best. In his poems 
about love,—and these constitute a large part of his poetry,— 
there is often a sensuous tone, and a tendency to dwell on 
externals ; and the verse itself, overlaid with glowing imageiy, 
sometimes cloys from excessive sweetness. His prose style is 
advantageously exliibited in his book called Dante and his Circle 
(1874), a series of essays on, and translations from, early Italian 
poets. His first volume of Poems appeared in 1870, a second, 
entitled Ballads and Sonnets, in 1880. It should l>e mentioned 
that Rossetti w'as even more celebrated as an artist than as a 
writer. 

33. James Thomson, a Scotchman, wrote a poem called The 
City of DreadfidNight {iSHQ). He was a follower of Leopardi, 
and a pessimist. In his youth lie w'as an army schoolmaster, 
and appears to have been on terms of friendship with Mr. 
Bradlaugh. The unfortunate man lost by death the girl he 
loved, and about the same time his religious faith went to wreck. 
He took to drinking, and died in a London hospital in 1882. 

This sketch, meagre and imperfect as it is, may yet serve 
to show what rich and various gifts are the portion of the 
Engli.sii poets of our day. It mu.st be owned, at the same 
time, that the revolutionary temper of mind, which is so cha¬ 
racteristic of the age, is very rife among them. Tliis is doubt¬ 
less the cause why not even one of the leaders among them lias 
raised his voice against that great public crime of the century, 
the treacherous seizure of the City of the Popes by the king of 
Italy. 

34. Notes on four eminent writers will complete tiis 
chapter :— 

Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman, the son of a Waterford mer¬ 
chant, whose family came originally from Essex, passed from 
IJshaw, where ho was a pupil of Lingard the historian, to the 
English college at Rome. Entering the ecclesiastical state, and 
delighting all that knew him by the combination of a quick and 
vigorous intellect with attractive social qualities, sincere piety, 
and thorough goodness of heart, he rose to be rector of the 
college in 1829. In 1835, being sent to England, he delivered 
lectures in many large towns, with the effect of dissipating 
hei^ aud there some of the prejudice which existed against 
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Rome aad Catholicism. His Lectures on the Connexion bettocen 
Sdenoe and Revealed Religion (1836) belong to this period. 
After being made bishop of Melipotamus, in partibtis ir^de- 
Uum, and acting as coadjutor to Bishop Walsh of the Midland 
district for several years, Wiseman was nominated, on the 
restoration of the English hierarchy in 1850, archbishop of 
Westminster and metropolitan, and received the cardinal’s 
hat. He met with firmness and good-temper the storm which 
the publication of his celebrated letter ‘ from the Flaminian 
Gate ’ caused to burst forth. His literary gift did not slumber 
during the fifteen remaining years of his life, notwithstanding 
the heavy labour and responsibility resting upon him. In 
Fabiola, a Tale of the Catacombs (1855), we meet all the points 
which constitute excellence in a historical novel. His Recol¬ 
lections of the Last Four Popes * (1858) will some day become 
an Englisli classic. 

Between 1840 and 1845 Wiseman contributed many lumi¬ 
nous and powerful articles to the ‘Dublin Review’ on questions 
which (jarne up for discuasion in the Ti-actarian controversy,— 
with what effect on the mind of Dr. Newman he has himself 
declared in the Apologia and elsewhere. 

35. Thomas Babington Macaulay, son of Zachaiy Macaulay, 
a noted abolitionist, and of tlie daughter of an English quaker, 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. Bred to the bar, 
he passed early into the political arena; but he found that tlm 
want of a settled independence was injurious to him ; he w'ished 
also to make a provision for his family; and in spite of the 
charms of Londmi society, in which he—perhaps the most 
brilliant talker of our day—was so well fitted to excel, he 
accepted a seat in the Council of India, and resided at Cal¬ 
cutta between 1833 and 1838. Returning then to England 
with a competent fortune, he was returned to the House of 
Commons as member for Edinburgh, and joined the ministry 
of Lord Melbourne, as Secretary for War, in 1839. His 
spirited Lays of Rome appeared in 1842. Before and after 
this date he was a firequent contributor to the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ and his articles, collected and republished m 1843, 
under the name of Essays, have ever since enjoyed, in a most 
mariced degree, the favour of the reading public. Of Macaulay’s 
History of England the first two volumes appeared in 1848; 
the third and fourth in 1855; the fifth volume was published 
soon After his death in 1859. Fw this work also the demand 
htUEi tmn; and is, immense both in England and America. 
Maoohlay is an incomparable master of tlm historic style ; and 
•* * Extract Book, srt. 210, • ' 
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it may be safely asserted that no person of average faculties, 
who once began to read a volume of his History, ever felt 
tempted to lay it aside. 

36. The profound and original thoughts of Thomas Carlyle, 
expressed in a style all his ow'n, which seemed to pierce through 
the outward shows and wrappings of things, and to promise 
access to an inner kernel of healing truth, influenced power¬ 
fully nearly all earnest English minds in the middle portion of 
the century. He seemed to take his stand like a Hebrew 
prophet; the ‘ hero ’ was to bring salvation to all and to each; 
to recognise, honour, and exalt him was the only wisdom for 
smaller men. This teaching has now l>ecomc much discredited ; 
Carlyle’s own record of his own life shows him to have been, 
though essentially tender-hearted and generous, yet defective 
in charity and humility, and wanting in .self-control; and the 
older ideals which ho ini.sprized, even if they have not begun 
to reassert their power, are felt to be none the weaker and none 
the woi’se for his I’ejection of them. 

His 1/istori/ of the. French lievolntion (1837), Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell (1845), and Life, of Friednch II. (1860), 
are solid contributions to our hi.storical liteiuture. Sartor 
Fesartus, Heroes and Hero- Worship, Past and Present, Chart¬ 
ism, and Latter-Dan Pamphlets, cml)ody the teaching which 
this wild genius was, or thouglit himself, commissioned to 
deliver to mankind. 

37. John Henry Cardinal Newman, the son of a gentleman 
who was a member of a London banking limi, received his early 
teaching either at home or in a private school near Ix>ndon, and 
thence passed to Trinity College, Oxford. Elected a fellow of 
Oriel, he l>ecame vicar of St. Mary’s, the TJnivei'sity church, in 
1828, and between that date and 184.5 preaclied his Parochial 
Sermons. As \ ice-Principal of Allwin Hall, under Whately as 
Principal, he for several years enjoyed the friendship, and 
profited by the stimulating conversation, of that remarkable 
man. But no form of Liberalism contented him; the mutual 
toleration of sectaries had no charms for himj the essential 
oneness and permanence of the original type of Christianity 
rose clearly before his mind ;—and this doctrine, together with 
those of the unity of the Church, the necessity of sacraments, 
and the regular descent and devolution of spiritual authority 
upon the lawful successors of the Apostles in every age, so 
possessed his mind that, in concert with a number of like- 
minded men, nearly all of whom belonged to Oxford, he carried 
on, from 1833 to 1844, the famous series of Tracts for ths 
Times, in which these principles were expounded. Hecognising 
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in due time the llomaii communion as the natural home of 
such convictions and aspirations, Dr. Newman was in 1845 
received into the Catholic Church by Father Dominick, the 
provincial of the English Passionists. He joined the congre¬ 
gation of tlie Oratory of St. Philip Neri, and founded an 
oratory at Edgbaston, near Birmingham, where he has since 
chiefly resided. For all the ordinary pui-poses of prose style, 
Dr. Newman’s manner of expression, considered as a singularly 
direct and lucid medium of thought, has probably never Imjcii 
surpassed. In 1846 appeared his Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, a masterly treatise in which he distinguishes 
that ‘ profectus,’ or wholesome growth, which Vincent of Lerins 
admitted must be a characteristic of true doctrine, from the 
misgrowths which tend to destroy the original life of the germ. 
Cardinal Newman has tried his hand at Action in three diflerent 
fonns, Loss and Gain, or the Htoryof a Convert (1848), Callista : 
a Tale of the Third Ccntnrtf, and The Dream of Oerontins, a 
poem. Among his other writings the most im))ortant seem to 
l)e these ; The A7‘ians of the Fourth Century, the Leehtres on 
the Ifiatory of the Turks, Discourses on the Nature of Univer¬ 
sities (I$54), The Office and Woi'k of Universities (1856), his 
Apologia pro Viid sud (1864), commenced as a reply to Mr. 
Kingsley, his Foems (1868), The Grammar of Assent (1870), 
and several volumes of Sermons and Essays. Of late years 
Cardinal Newman has sanctioned the collection and republi¬ 
cation—in some cases with corrective notes—of nearly all his 
earlier writings. 
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CHAPTER I. 

POETRY. 

Befinitioa of Literature—Classification of Poetical 
Compositions. 

1. English Literature is now to be considered under that 
wliich is its most natural and lej^timate arranfjement; that 
arrangement, namely, of which the principle is, not sequence in 
time, but affinity in subject; and wdiich aims, by comparing 
together wmrks of the same kind, to annvc', with greater ease 
and certainty than is possible by the chronological method, at a 
just estimate of their relative merits. To effect this critical aim 
it is evident that a classification of the works w'hich compose a 
literature is an essential prerequisite. This we shall now pro¬ 
ceed to do. With the criticfil process, for which the proposed 
classification is to serve as the foundation, we shall, in the 
present work, I)e able to make l)ut scanty progre.ss. Some 
portions of it we sliall attempt, witli tlie view rather of illus- 
tmting the conveniences of the method tlian of seriously 
undertaking to fill in the vast outline which will l)e furnish^ 
by the classification. 

First of all, what is literature ? In the most extended sense 
of the word, it may he taken for the whole written thought of 
man; and in the same acceptation a national literature is the 
whole written tliought of n ptvrticular nation. But this definition 
is too wide for our present purpose; it would include such books 
os Fear^ie on Contingent Remainders, and such periodicals os 
the Lancet or the Shipping Gazette. If the student of literature 
were called upon to examine the stores of thought and know’- 
ledge which the different professions have collected and pub¬ 
lished, each for the use of its owm members, his task would bo 
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endless. We must abstract, therefore, all works addressed, 
owing to the speciality of their subject-matter, to particular 
classes of men; e.^., law books, medical books, works on moral 
theology, rubrical works, <fec.—in short, all strictly professional 
literature. Again, the above definition would include all 
scientific works, which would be practically inconvenient, and 
would tend to obscure the really marked distinction that exists 
between literature and science. We must further abstract, 
therefore, all works in which the words are used as ciphers or 
signs for the purpose of communicating objective truth, not as 
organs of the writer’s personality. All strictly scientific works 
are thus excluded. In popularised science, exemplified by such 
books as the Architecture of the Ueavetia, or the Vestiges of the 
Natural History of the Creation, the personal element comes 
into play; such books are, therefore, rightly classed as litera¬ 
ture. What remains after these deductions is literature in 
the strict or narrower sense; that is, the assemblage of those 
works which are neither addi-essed to particular classes, nor 
use words merely as the sign of things, but which, treating of 
subjects that interest man as man, and using words as the 
vehicles and exponents of thoughts, appeal to the general 
human intellect and to the common human heart. 

2. Literature, thus defined, may be divided into— 

(1) Poetry. 

(2) Prose writings. 

For the present, we shall confine our attention to poetry. 
The subject is so vast as not to be easily manageable, and many 
of the different kinds slide into each other by such insensible 
gradations that any classification must be to a cei’tain extent 
arbitrary; still the following division may, perhaps, be found 
useful. Poetry may be classed under eleven designations— 
1. Epic, 2. Dramatic, 3. Heroic, 4. Narrative, 5. Didactic, 
6. Satirical and Humorous, 7. Descriptive and Pastoral, 
8. Lyrical (including ballads and sonnets), 9. Elegiac, 10. 
Epistles, 11. Miscellaneous Poems; the latter class including 
all tJiose pieces—very numerous in modem times—which 
cannot be conveniently referred to any of the former heads, 
but which we shall endeavour further to subdivide upon some 
rational principle. 

Epio Foe^:—'Faxadise Lost’; Miiutt Epic Foems. 

3. The epic poem has ever been regarded as in its nature 
the most noble of all poetic performances. Its essential pro¬ 
parties were laid down by Amtotle in the * Poetics ’ more 
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Wo thousand years ago, and they have not varied since. For, 
as Pope says,— 

These rules of old, discovered not devised, 

Are nature still, but nature methodised. 


The subject of the epic poem must be some one, great, complex 
action. The principal personages must belong to the high places 
of society, and must be grand and elevated in their ideas. The 
measure must be of a sonorous dignity befitting the subject. 
The action is developed by a mixture of dialogue, soliloquy, and 
narrative. Briefly to express its main requisites,—the epic 
poem treats of one, great, complex action, in a giund style, and 
•wnth fulness of detail. 

4. Engli.sh literature possesses one gi'eat epic poem—Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. Not a few of our jmets have wooed the epic 
muse; and the results are seen in such poems as Cowley’s 
Pavideis, Blackinore’s Prince Arthur, Glover’s Leonidas, and 
Wilkie’s Epic/oniad. But these productions do not deserv'e a 
serious examination. The Leonidas, which is in blank verse, 
possesses a certain rlietorical dignity, but has not enough of 
variety and poetic truth to interest deeply any but juvenile 
readers. Pope’s translation of the Iliad may in a certain 
sense be called an English epic; for while it would be vain to 
seek in it for the true Homeric spirit and manner, the trans¬ 
lator has, in compensation, adorned it with many excellences 
of his own. It abounds with pa.ssages which notobly illustrate 
Pope’s l>est qualities;—his wonderful intellectual vigour, his 
terseness, brilliancy, and ingenuity. But wo shall have other 
and better opportunities of noticing these chaiucteristics of 
that great poet. 

The first regular criticism on the Paradise Lost is found 
iiv the Spectator, in n series of articles writteir by Addison. 
Addison comjiaros Milton’s ix>em to the /Had and the jEneid, 
first with respect to the choice of subject, secondly to the mode 
of treatment, and in both particulars he gives the palm to 
Milton. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Milton, sjjeaks in more dis¬ 
criminating terms:— 

‘ The defects and faults of Paradise Lost —for faults and 
defects every work of man must have—it is the business of 
impartial criticLsm to discover. As, in displaying the excellence 
of Milton, I have not made long quotations, because of selecting 
beauties there hod been no end, I sliall in tire same genmal 
manner mention that which seems to deserve censure; for what 
Englishman can take delight in transcribing passages, wind), if 
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they lessen the reputation of Milton, diminish in some degree 
the honour of our country ? ’ 

Coleridge, in his Literary Hemains, gives a criticism of the 
Paradise Lost, parts of which are valuable. He appears to 
rank Milton as an epic poet above Homer and above Dante. 
Lastly, Mr. Hallam, in his History of Euroyean Literature, 
while he does not fail to point out seveml defects in Paradise 
Lost, which Addison and other critics had overlooked, yet is 
inclined to place the poem, as a whole, above the Pivina 
Coniiuedia of Dante. 

T). In our examination of the poem, we shall consider,— 
1, the choice of a subject; 2, the artistic structure of the 
work; 3, details in the, mode of treatment, whether relating 
to personages, or events, or poetical scenery; 4, the stylo, 
metre, and language of tlie poem. 

(1) With regard to the choice of subject, it has been re¬ 
peatedly commended in tlie highest terms. Coleridge, for 
instance, says, ‘In Homer, the supposed importance of the 
subject, as the first effort of confedei'ated Greece, is an after¬ 
thought of the critics; and the interest, such as it is, derived 
from the events themselves, as distinguished from the manner 
of representing tliem, is very languid to all but Greeks. It is 
a Greek poem. The superiority of the Paradise Lost is obvious 
in this respect, that the interest transcends the limits of a 
nation.’ 

There cannot, of course, be two opinions with regard to the 
importance and universal intere.st of the subject of the Paradise 
Lost, considered in itself; but whether it is a surpassingly good 
subject for an epic poem is a different question. One obvious 
difficulty connected with it is its brevity and deficiency in 
incident: it is not sufficiently complex. Compare the subjects 
chosen by Homer, Virgil, and Tasso. The Wrath of Achilles— 
its causes—its consequences—its implacability in spite of the 
most urgent entreaties—its final appea.sement, and the partial 
reparation of the calamities to which it had led, form one entire 
whole, the development of which admits of an inexhaustible 
variety in the management of the details. Bimilarly, the settle¬ 
ment of j^neas in Italy, involving an account, by way of 
episode, in the 2nd and 3rd books of the jEneid, of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which he had been driven from Troy, with a 
description of the obstacles which were interposed to that settle¬ 
ment, whether by divine or human agency, and of the means 
by which these obstacles were finally overcome, and the end 
forediadowed from the commencement attained—this subject 
again, though forming one whole, and cajialde of Ixsing embraced 
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in a single complex conception, presents an indefinite number 
of parts and incidents suitable for poetic treatment. In both 
cases, tradition supplied the poet with a large original stock of 
materials, upon which again his imagination was free to react, 
and either invent, modify, or suppress, nccoitling to the require¬ 
ments of his ai-t. In Tasso’s great ej)ic*, the subject of which 
is the triumphant conclusion of tJio lii-st Crusade, and the de¬ 
liverance of Jeru.salem from the uidsditneis, the )iiaterials are 
evidently so abundant that the {joet’s skill has to l)e exercised 
in selection rather than in oxpiinsion. Now, let us see how the 
case stands with regard to Milton’s subject, llei-e the materials 
consist of the first three chapters in the Book of Genesis, and a 
few verses in the Apocalypse ^fEere is absolufoTy nothing more. 
But it may be said that, as Tasso has iin ented many incident.s, 
and Yirgil also, so Milton had full liberty to amplify, out of the 
resources of his own imagination, the lu ief and simple notice.s 
by which Scripture conveys the narratii e of the Fall of Man. 
Here, however, his subject hampers him, and rightly so. The 
subjects taken by Virgil and Tasso fall within the range of 
ordinary human experience; xvhatever they might invent, there¬ 
fore, in addition to the materials which they had to their hands, 
provided it were conceived with true poetic feeling, and weivs of 
a piece with the other portions of the poem, would be strictly 
homogeneous with the entire subject-matter. But the nature bf 
Milton’s subject did not allow him this liberty of amplification 
and expansion. That which is recorded of the fall of man forms 
a unique chapter in history; all experience presents us with 
nothing like it; and the danger is, lest, if we adtl anything of 
our own to the bri(!f narrative of Scripture, w'e at last, without 
intending it, preduce something quite unlike our original. That 
Milton felt this dilnculty is clear, for he lias avoided as much 
as possiVile inventing any new incident, and, to gain the length ■ 
i-equired for an epic poem, has introduced numerous long] 
dialogues and descriptive passages. 

(2) The internal structure of this poem, as a work of art, 
has been admired by more than one distinguished critic. There 
is, Coleridge observes, a tokdity observable in the Paradua 
Lost :—it lias a definite lieginning, middle, and end, such as 
few other epic poems can boast of. The first line of the pomn 
speaks of the disobedience of our first parents ; the evil power 
which led them to di.sobey is then referretl to ; and the circum¬ 
stances of its revolt and overthrow are briefly given. Th© 
steps by which Satan piVKseeds on his mission of temptation are 
described in the second and tliird books. In th© fourth, Adam 
and Eve are first iivti'oduced. Part of the fifth, the sixth, 

It 
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seTMitli, and eiglitli books are opisodioal, and contain the stoty 
in detail of tiie war in heaven l^tween the good and the rebd 

the final overthrow and expulsion of the latter, and the 
creation of the earth and man. All this is related to Adam 
Iby the angel Raphael, to serve him by way of warning, lest he 
also should fiill into the sin of disobedience and revolt. In the 
ninth book occurs the account of the actual transgression. In 
the tenth we have the sentence pronounced, and some of the 
immediate consequences of the fall describe. The greater 
part of the eleventh and twelfth books is again episodical, 
being the unfoldiiig to Adam, by the Archangel Michael, 
partly in vision, partly by way of narrative, of the future 
fortunes of his descendants. At the end of the twelftii book 
we have the expulsion of Adam and Eve out of Paradise, with 
which the poem naturally closes. 

The Paradise Lost thus forms one connected whole, and it 
is worked out with great vigour and carefuhiess of treatment 
throughout. Many passages, especially at the beginiungs of 
the books, have a character of unsurpassed dignity and sub- 
Umily; the l«ffi|fflt g e, though often rough or harsh, and some¬ 
times gramnuitiealty faulty, is never feeble or wordy ; and a 
varied learning supplies the poet with abundant material for 
simile and illustration. Still the difficulty before mentioned, 
as inherent in the choice of the subject, seems to extend its 
evil influence over the structure of the poem. The fact of his 
materials being so scanty obliged Milton to have recourse to 
episodes; hence the long narratives of Raphael and Michael. 
Through nearly six entire books, out of the twelve of which the 
poem is composed, the main action is interrupted and in 
suspense;—a thing which it is diflicult to justify upon any 
rules of poetic art. For what is an episode 1 It is a story 
within a story ; it is to an epic poem what a parenthesis is to 
a sentence,—and just as a parenthesis, unless carefully Tnunng wd ^ 
and kept within narrow limits, is likely to obscure the meaning 
of the main sentence, so an episode, if too long or unskilfully 
dovetailed into the rest of tibe work, is apt to introduce a 
certain confusion into on epic poem. Let us observe the 
nmmuer in which the father of poetry—he who, in the words 
of Horace, ... 

-nil molitnr ineptfe; 

of whom Pope says:—' 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 

And trace the Muses upward to their spring; 

■a. 1,1.,11 . . . . ■ , ■ ■■ - 
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—let us see how far Homer iiidulgetl in episode. The use of 
the episode is twofold : it serves either to make known to the 
reader events antecedent or subsequent in time to the action of 
the piece, or to describe conteraporaiy matters, which, though 
connected with, are not essential to, and do not help forward, 
the main action. A long narrative of what is past, and a long 
prophecy of wliat is to come, are therefore both alike ^i- 
sodical: of the former we have an example in the second and 
tliird books of tlie uEneid ; of the latter, in the eleventh and 
twelfth books of the Paradhte Lost. As an instance of the 
contemporary episode, we may take the story of Olinda and 
Sofi'onio, in the second canto of the Gn'iimleuam Liherata. 
Now Homer, although in the Iliad he informs us of many cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the siege of Troy which hatl 
happened before the date when the poem commences, seems 
purposely to avoid communicating them in a formal episode. 
He scatters and interweaves these notices of past events in the 
progress of the main action so naturally, yet with such perfec¬ 
tion of art, that he gains the same object which is the pretext 
for historical episodes with other poets, but without that 
interruption and suspension of the main design, which, however 
skilfully managed, seem hardly consistent with epic^ perfec¬ 
tion. Thus Achilles, in the long speech in the ninth book to 
the envoys who arc entreating him to succour the defeated 
(ireeks, introduces, without ettort, an account of much of the 
previous history of the great siege. So again Diomede, in the 
second book, when dissuading the Greeks from embarking and 
returning home, refers naturally to the events which occurred 
at Aulis before the expedition started, in a few lines, which, 
as it were, present to us the whole tlieory of the siege in the 
clearest light. Homer, therefore, strictly speaking, avoids in 
the Iliad the use of tlio episode altogether. Virgil, on the 
other hand, adopts it ; the .second ami thiixl books of the 
jfJneid are an episodical nairativo, in which ./Eneas relates to 
Dido the closing scenes at Troy and his owm subsequent 
adventures in the Mediterranean. Tasso uses the episode very 
sparingly, and prefers the contemporary to tlie historical form. 
But when we come to the Paradise Lost, we find that nearly 
half the poem is episodical. Sevex'al disadvantages hence arise. 
First of ail, the fact impli es a defect in point of art; since the 
action or story developed either in a tlromatic or an epic pom 
ought to be so important and so complete in itself as not to 
require the introduction of explanatory or decorative state- ' 
meats nearly os long as the progressive portions of the pom. 

XI 9 
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H the episode be explanatory, this is a proof that the story is not 
sufficiently clear, simple, and complete for epic purposes; if 
decorative, that it is not important enough to engross the 
Header’s attention without the addition of extraneous matter. 
In either case, the art is defective. Again, tins arrangement 
is the source of confusion and obscurity. A reader not very 
well acquainted with the jreculiar structure of the poem opens 
the Paradise Lost at hazard, and finds himself, to his astoni.sh- 
inent—in a work whose subject is the loss of Paradise—earned 
Imck to the creation of light, or forwai'd to the building of the 
tower of Baliel. 

6. (8) We are now to consider in some detail how Milton 
has ti’eated his subject; how he has dealt with the difficulties 
which seemed inherent in tlie selection. A certain degree of 
amplification— the materials l>eiiigso scanty—was unavoidable ; 
—has he managed the amplification successfully ? In some 
instances he certainly has ; for example, in the account of the, 
temptation of Eve in tin* ninth Ixsik,—the logic of which isi’ery 
ingeniously wrought out by supjmsing the serpent to ascrilie 
his power of speech and newly awakeneil intelligence to the 
effects of partaking of the fruit of the forbidden tree, and by 
putting into his moutli various plausible arguments designe<l to 
satisfy Eve as to the motives of the Ifivino prohibition. But 
in other passages we cannot but think that the amplification 
has been unsuccessful. For example, take the war in heaven. 
In the Apocalypse (cli. xii.) it is mentioned in these few 
words : ‘ And there was war in heaven ; Michael and his 
angels fought with the dragon ; and the dragon fought and his 
angels, and prevailed not; neither %vafj a ])lace found for him 
any nmre in heaven. And the great dragon was cast out, that 
old serpent, who is called the Devil and .Satan, wlio seduceth 
the whole world ; he was cast u])on tlie earth, and his angels 
were cast out with him.’ Sucli, aiul no more than this was 
the knowledge iinpaited in prophetic vision to the inspired 
-apostle in Patmos regarding these supernatural events. Milton 
Itas expanded this brief text marvellously ; the narrative of the 
revolt and war in heav'cn takes up two entire books. And 
strange work indeed be lias made of it! The actual material 
^ swor^ and spears—the invention of cannon, cannon-balls, 
, and gunpowder by the rebel angels—the grim puritanical 
pleasantry which is put in the mouth of Batan when first 
making proof of this notidde discovery^just such as one might 
fancy issuing from the lips of Cromwell or Iroton on giving 
orders to batter down a cathedral,—the hurling of mountains 
at one another by the adverse hosts, a conceit borrowed 
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from Greek mythology and the war of the Titans against 
the gods,— 

Ter sunt conati imiioncre Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atque Ossa; frondosum involvcrc Olympum ; 

lastly, the vivid description, exceedingly fine and poetical in 
its M^ay, of the chariot of the Messiah going forth to Imttle, 
drawn by four cherubic shapes all this, though fitting and 
appropriate enough if the subject were the gods of Olympus or 
of Valhalla, grates discordantly upon our feelings when it is 
presented as a suitable picture of the mysterious event which 
we call the Fall of the Angels, and as an expansion of the 
particulars recorded in the sacred text. In truth, Milton is 
iiowhcre so solemn and iinprcs.sive as in those passages where 
In! reprofluces ahuo.st verbatini the exact words of Scripture, 
in the pas.sage in the tenth book, descril>ing the judgment 
passed upon man after his transgi-ession. Where he gives the 
freest play to his invention, the result is least happy. The 
dialogues in heaven, to say nothing of the undi.sguised Arianism 
which disfigures them, arc either painful or simply absurd, 
according as one regards them seriously or not. Pope, whose 
discernment nothing cscape<1, has touched this weak point in 
his Imitations of Horace.^ Ifallam himself has adnutte<l that 
a certain grossucss and materialism attach to Slilton’s heaven 
and heaveidy inhabitants, far unlike the pure and ethereal 
colours with which Dante invests the angels and blessed spirits 
presented in his Faradiso. 

Turning now to the pereonal clement in the poem, we find, 
as Johnson shows at length, that as the subject chosen is beyond 
the sphere of human experience, so the characters described ore 
deficient in human interest. So far as this is not the case, it 
arises from Milton’s having broken through the trammels which 
the fundamental conditions of his sulject impo.sed on him. Of 
all the personages in the Pamdise Lost, there is none whose 
pi’oceedings interest us, and even whoso suflferings engage our 
sympathies, like those of Satan. But tins is because he is not 
represented ns the Bible represents him—nameljS as the type 
and essential principle of all that is evil and hateful. There 
seems to bo a conflict in the mind of Milton Ivetween the 
Scriptural type of Satan and the Greek conception of Prome¬ 
theus. The fallen archangel, driven from heaven and doomed 
to everlasting misery by superior power, yet with will uncon¬ 
quered and onconquerafde, cannot but rec^ the image of the 
mighty Titan chained to the rock by the vengeance of Jove, yet 
unalterably defiant and erect in soul. It is clear that 
> ‘ In quibbles angel and archangel Join,’ &o. 
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chtvract^ of Satan had greater chamis for Milton’s imagination, 
and is therefore presented more prominently, and worked out 
witii more care, than any other in the poem. Devoted himself to 
the cause of insurrection on earth, he sympathises against his 
■will with the author of rebellion in heaven. Against his ■will; 
for he seems to be well aware and to be continually reminding 
himself that Satan ought to be represented as purely evil, yet 
he constantly places language in his mouth which is incon¬ 
sistent ■with such a conception. For instance :— 

Yet not for those, 

Nor what the potent victor in his rag-o 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 

Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the mightiest urged me to contend. 

Is not this mucli more like Shelley’.s Prometheus than the 
Satan of the Bible ? It has been often said, and it seems true, 
that the. hero or prominent character of the Pnradim Lost is 
Satan. Throughout the first three books the attention is fixed 
upon his proceedings. Even after Adam and Eve are intro¬ 
duced, which is not till the fourth book, the main interest 
centres upon him; for they are passive—he is active; they are 
the subject of plots—he is the framer of them; tliey, living 
on without any definite aim, are represented as falling from 
their happy state through weakness, and in a sort of helpless 
predestined manner (we speak, of course, of Milton’s repre¬ 
sentation only, not of the Fall as it was in itself); while he is 
fixed to one object, fertile in expedients, couiugeous in danger, 
and, on the whole, successful in his enterprise. Clearly, Satan 
is the hero of the Paradise Lost. And, apart from the incon¬ 
gruity referred to, the character is drawn in such grand 
outlines, and presents such a massive strength and sublimity, 
as none but a great poet could have portrayed. The fol¬ 
lowing lines descriiie him, when marshalling the hosts of his 
followers:— 

He, above the rest 

In shape and gcstiue proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower; hia form bod not yet lo.<<t 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured; as when the sun, new risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Harken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all th' archangel. 
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He consoles himself for his banishment from heaven with 
reflections worthy of a Stoic philosopher:— 

_. Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells 1 Hail, horrors, hail. 

Infernal world, and thou profoundest hell, 

Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to be cliangcd by place or time: 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be; all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here at least 
We shall be free; the Almighty hatli not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence; 

Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice. 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell; 

Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

In iimcli of tlie portraiture of Adam, Milton seems to be 
unconsciously describing himself. His manly beauty, his im¬ 
perious claim to absolute i‘ule over the weaker sex, the grasp of 
his intellect, and the delight he feels in its exercise, his strength 
of will, yet susceptibility to the influence of female charms,— 
all these characteristics, assigned by the poet to Adam, are 
well known to have in an eminent degree belonged to lumself. 
Eve, on the other hand, is rej)resented as a soft, yielding, fas¬ 
cinating being, who, with all her attractions, is, in moral 
and intellectual things, rather a hindrance than a help to her 
nobler consort;—and there are many suppressed taunts and 
thinly veiled allusions, which, wliile they illustrate Milton’s 
somewhat Oriental view of woman’s relation to man, can 
scarcely Ije misunderstood as glancing at his own domestic 
trials. To illustrate what lias been said, we will quote a few 
passages. The first is one of surpossuig beauty 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

God-like erect, with native honour clad, 

In naked majesty, seem’d lonls of all; 

And worthy seem’d; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone: 

For contemplation he and valour formed; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace; 

Ho for God only, she for God in Mm: 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from hia parted forelock manly bung 

Clustering, but not beneath his sboalders broad. (Book iv.) 

Eve thus unfolds her conception of the relation in which she 
Stands to Adam 
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To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn’d: 

‘ 5Iy author and disposer, wlmt thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey; so God ordains; 

God is thy law, thou mine;—to know no more 
Is w'oman's happiest knowledge and her praise.’ (Book iv.) 

Adam, while expressing the same view, owvts the invincibility 
of woman’s charm :— 

For well I understand in the prime end 
Of nature her the inferior, in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel; 

In outward also her resembling less 
His image who made both, and less expressing 
'J'he character of that dominion civen 
< )’er other creatures; yet when I .approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seem-j, 

And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or s-.ay 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreotest, In*st ; 

All higher knowledge in her presence falls 

Degrades!; wisdom in discoui'se with her 

Loses discounlcnanced, and like folly shows. (Book viii.) 

Even in the Pall, Adam is enticed, hut not deceived:— 

-Ho scrupled not to c.at 

Against bi.s belter knowledge; not (lp('ci\ed, 

But fondly overcome with female charm. (Book ix.) 

Is there not, again, a touch of autobiography in tlie reproaches 
which Adam heaps upon Eve in the following line.s ?— 

-This mischief had not then Isrfallcn, 

And more that shall befall; innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female .‘■nares, 

And strait conjunction with this sox; for either 
He never shall find out lit mate, but .such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness, hut shall see her gained 
By a far worse; &c. (Book x.) 

Eve’s submission make.s her stern lord relent. It is well known 
that Milton’s first wife, in similar suppliant guise, appeased his 
resentment, anel obtained her pardon ;— 

She ended weeping; and her lowly plight 
Immovable, till peace obtained from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration; soon nis heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late, and sole delight, 

Now at his feet submissive in distress. (Ibid.) 

The eeraph Abdiel is one of the grandest of poetic creations. 
Led away at first in the ranks of the rebel angels, he recoilei 
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■with horror when he loams the full scope of their revolt, and 
returns to the courts of heaven;— 

So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal: 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. 

Though single. From amidst them forth he passed. 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior, nor of ■violence feared aught; 

And with retorted scorn, hJs back he turned 

On those proud towers to swift destruction doomed, (Book v.) 

By poetical acenerij is meant the imaginary framework in 
space ill which tlie poem is set,—the stage with its accessories, 
on which the characters move, and the action is performed. In 
the Paraduc Lost, as in the Divuia Commedia, this is no 
nai-rower than the entire compass of the heavens and the earth 
But there is a remarkalile difference between them which, in 
point of art, operates to the disadvantage of the English poet. 
In the fourteenth century no one doubted the truth of the 
Ptolemaic sy.stem, and Dante’s astronomy is as stable and self- 
consistent as his theology. The earth is motionless at the 
centre; round it, fixed in concentric spheres, revolve the 
‘ seven planets,’ of which the Moon is the first and the Sun 
the fourth : enclosing these follow in succession the sphere of 
the fixed stars, that of the empyrean, and that describe as the 
privium mobile. The geography of the Inferno, an abyss in the 
form of an inverted cone, extending downwartls in successive 
steps to the centre of the earth, and that of the Porgatorio, a 
mountain at the Antipodes, rising in the form of a proper cone 
by similar steps, till the summit is reached whence purified souls 
are admitted to the lowest sphere of the Pamdiso, are equally 
logical and distinct. But in the seventeenth century the Coper- 
nican system was rapidly gaining tlie belief of all intelligent 
men, and Milton, in his poem, wavere between the old astro¬ 
nomy and the new. In the first tliree books the Ptolemaic 
system prevails; upon any otiier, Satan’s expedition in search 
of the new-created earth becomes unintelligible. After strug¬ 
gling through Chaos he lands upon the outermost of the spheres 
that enclose the earth :— 

Meanwhile upon the firm opaoous globe 
Of this round world, whoso first convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, encloeod 
From Chaos and the inroad of darkness old, 

Batan alighted walks. (Book iii.) 
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‘ fly all things transitory and vain; ’ hither come the 
* eremites and friars ’ whom Milton regards witlr trae puritanic 
aversion, and those who thought to make sure of Paradise by 
l^utting on the Franciscan or Dominican habit on tlieir death- 

They pass the planets seven, and pass the 6x01!, 

And that crystalline sphere whese balance Aveighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved. 

On his way down from hence to the earth, Satan, still in 
accordance with the Ptolemaic system, passes through the fixed 
stars and visits the sun. But in subsequent paids of the poem 
an astronomy is suggested which revolutionises the face of the 
universe, and gives us the uncomfortable feeling that all tliat has 
gone before is unreal. The stability of the earth is first ques¬ 
tioned in the fourth book ;— 

-Uriel to his cliarge 

Retomed on that bright licam, whose point now raised 
Bore him slope downward to the sun, now fallen 
Beneath the Azores ; whether the prime orb, 

Incredible how swift, ha<l thither rolled 
Diurnal, or thi* U‘g» volnhil eorih, 

Jiy thorter flight to the eatt, had Uft him there. 

In the eighth book, Adam questions Raphael as to the celes¬ 
tial motions, but is doubtfully answered ; upon either theory, he 
is told, the goodness and wi.sdora of God can be justified ; yet 
the archangel’s words imply some preference for the Copemican 
system :— 

What if the .sun 

Be centre to the world, and other stars, 

By his attractive virtue and their own 
Incited dance about him various rounds 7 

• * * *> * * 

Or save the sun his labour, and that swift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb supposed, 

Invisible else above all stars, the wheel 
Of day and night; which needt net thy belief. 

If earth, induttrions of hertelf, fetch day 
TrareUing east, and with her part averse 
From the soa’s beam meet night- 

7. (4) It remains to say a few words upon tlie style, metri*, 
and mijga&ge of the poem. The grandeur, pregnancy, and 
nt^leness of the first are indi^utable. It is, however, often 
ru^ed or harsh, owing to the frequency of defects in the versi- 
fi(».tion. It is distinguished by the great length of the sen¬ 
tences i the thread of thought winding on through many a 
parenthesis or subordinate clause, now involving, now evolving 
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itself, yet alw^ays finnly grasped, aod resulting in grammar as 
sound as the intellectual conception is distinct. This quality of 
style is perhaps attributable to Milton’s blindness; he could not 
write down as he composed, nor could an amanuensis be always 
at hand ; he therefore may have acted on the principle that one 
long sentence is more easily rememljered than two or three short 
ones. 

A series of admirable papers upon Milton’s versification 
may be found in Johnson’s Eambler} To it the reader is re¬ 
ferred, the subject lieing not of a kind to admit of cursory 
treatment. 

The language of the poem does not come up to the standard 
of the purest English writers of the period. It is difficult to 
understand how Milton, having the works of Bacon, Shakspere, 
and Hooker before him, could think himself justified in using 
the strange and barbarous Latinisms which disfigure the Paradise 
Lost. Such terms as ‘ procinct,’ ‘ battalions,’ ‘ parle,’ and such 
usages, or rather usurpations of words, as ‘ frequent ’ in the 
sense of ‘ crowded,’ ‘ pontifical ’ in the sense of ‘ bridge-making,’ 

‘ obvious ’ for ‘ meeting,’ ‘ dissipation ’ for ‘ dispersion,’ and ‘ pre¬ 
tended ’ for ‘ drawn before ’ (Lat. prcptentus), were never em¬ 
ployed by English writt'rs before Milton, and have never been 
employed since. 

Nor does he import Latin words only, but Lsvtin, and even 
Greek, constructions. Examples of Greek idioms are, ‘ And 
knew not eating death,’ and ‘ O miserable of happy ’ (udAios « 
fuiKopiov). Latin idioms occur frequently, and sometimes 
cause obscurity, l^ecause, through the absence of inflexions in 
English, tlie same collocation of words which is perfectly clear 
in Latin is often capable of two or three diflerent meanings in 
Euglisli. A few examples are subjoined : ‘ Or hear’st thou 
rather ’ (t.e., would’st thou rather be addressed as) ‘ pure ethereal 
stream : ’—‘ Of pure now purer air Meets his approach ; ’—‘ So 
as not either to provoke, or dread New war provoked ’ where it 
is not clear at first sight whether ‘ provoked ’ should be rendered 
by * stcacitatum ’ or ‘ lacessitos ’);—‘How earnest thou speakable 
of mute : ’ &c. 

After all, it is easy to be hypercritical in these matters. The 
defence, however, of such a minute analysis lies in the fact of its 
being exercised on a work truly great. We notie g ^.he flaw s in 
a diamond, becaiyi&JjLi&_a diamond. No one would take the 
trouble to point out the grammatical or metrical slips in Black- 
more’s Creation, It is tram the conviction that the renown of 
the Paradise Lost is, and deserves to be, imperishable, that 
» Noa 86, 88 , 90 , 94 , 
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critics do not fear to sliow that it is wrong to regard it with a 
blind, indiscriminate admiration. Of the father of poetry him¬ 
self it was said,— 

—Aliqnando bonus dormitat Ilomerus. 

In a note are given a few passages from the poem, which 
have passed into proverbs, current sayings, or standard quota¬ 
tions.* 

Sramatio Poetry: Its Kinds; Shakspere, Addison, Kilton. 

8. Invented by the Greeks, the drama attained in their 
hands a perfection which it has never since surpassed. To them 
we owe the designations of Tragedy and Comedy, the definition 
of each kind according to its nature and end, and the division 
into acts. The leading characteristics of dramatic composition 
have remained unaltered ever since ; but tlie Greek definition of 
Tragedy wao gradually restricted, that of Comedy enlarged, so 
that it became necessary to invent other names for intermediate 
or inferior kinds. With the Greeks, n tragedy meant ‘ the 
representation of a serious, complete, and important action,’ and 
might involve a transition from calamity to prosperity, as well 
as from prosperity to calamity.* By a comedy was meant a re¬ 
presentation, tending to excite laughter, of mean and ridiculous 
actions. Thus the Eumenid^s of .^schylus, the Ehifoctetea of 
Sophocles, and the Alcestis, Helena, and others of Euripides, 
though called tragedies, do not end tragically in the modem 
sense, but the reverse. But by degrees it came to be considered 
that eveiy tragedy must have a disastrous catastrophe, so that 
a new term—tragi-comedy—which seems to have first arisen in 
Spain, was invented to suit those drams s in which, though the 
main action was serious, the conclusion was happy. As Tragedy 
assiuned a narrower meaning. Comedy obtained one proportion- 

> Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen. 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Omfution worte amfonnded :— 

At whose 8i|^t all the stars 
Hide their dimitdehed headt :— 

Kot to know me, argues yourselves unknown 

—— Still govern thou my song, 

Urania, andyft audience find, ihintgli few, 

-With a smile that glowed 

Cdeetial rosy red— 

And over them triumphant Dealh his dart 
Shook, but delayed to ttrihe, 

> Aristot, Poet, 0. 
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Ably more extensive. Of this a notable illustration is found 
in Dante, who, though he did not understand by the ‘ tragic 
style' what we understand by it, but merely the style of grand 
and sublime poems, such as the jEneid, yet named his own great 
work La Commedia, as intending to rank it with a great variety 
of poems in tlie middle or ordinary style, not sublime enough 
to be tragic, and not pathetic enough to be elegiac. In England 
the tenn Comedy was used all through the Elizal>ethan age in 
a loose sense, which would embrace anj'thing between a tragi¬ 
comedy and a farce. Thus the Mn\ hant of Venice is reckoned 
among the comedies of Shakspere, though, except for the ad¬ 
mixture of comic matter in the minor characters, it is, in the 
Creek sense, just as much a tragedy as the Alcestis. In the 
seventeenth century, the term began to restricted to plays 
in which comic or satirical matter pn*ponderated. A shorter 
and more unpretending species, in one or at most two acts, in 
which any sort of contri\iince or trick was permissible in oixler 
to raise a laugh, so that the action were not taken out of the 
sphere of real lif(', ■\\'as iinented under the name of Farce in 
the eighteenth century. 

S). The best and most characteristic of English plays belong 
to what is called the Romantic drama. The Classical and the 
Romantic drama rei)rosont two prevalent modes of thought, or 
streams of opinion, which, j)arting from each other and l)ecom- 
ing strongly contrasted soon after the revival of letters, have 
ever since conte'nded for the empire of the human mind in 
Europe. The readers of Mr. Ruskin’s striking lx>oks vail have 
learnt a great deal about these modes of thought, and will, 
perhaps, have imbibed too unqualilied a dislike for the one, and 
reverence for the otlier. Referring those who desire a full 
exposition to the pages of that elm|uent writer, we must Iks 
content with saying here that the Classical drama was cast in 
the Gra'co-Roman mould, and subjected to the rules of con¬ 
struction (the dramatic unities) which the ancient dramatists 
observed; its authors being generally men who were deeply 
imbued with the classical spirit, to a degree which made them 
recoil with aversion and contempt from the spirit and the pro¬ 
ducts of the ages that had intervened between themselves and 
the antiquity which they loved. On the other hand, the 
Romantic drama, though it borrowed much of its formal part 
(c.g., the division into acts, the prologue and epilogue, the 
occasional chonises, &c.) from tho ancients, was founded upon 
and grew out of the Romance literature of the middle ages,— 
its authors being generally imbued with tho spirit of Christian 
Europe, such as the mingled influences of Christianity and 
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fa pHalifan had formed it. Katioual before all,—writing for 
atidiences in whom taste and fine inteUigenoe were scantily 
doTeloped, but in whom imagination and feeling were strong, 
and faith habitual, the dramatists of this school were led to 
reject the strict rules of which Athenian culture exacted the 
observance. To gratify the national pride of their hearers, 
they dramatised large portions of their past history, and in so 
doing scrupled not to violate the unity of action. They 
obser\'ed, indeed, this rule in their tragedies—at least in the 
best of them—but utterly disregarded the minor unities of 
time and place, because they knew that they could trust to the 
imagination of their hearers to supply any shortcomings in the 
external illusion. In the play of Macbeth many years elapse, 
and the scene is shiftetl from Scotland to England and back 
again without the smallest hesitation. The result is, that Art 
gains in one way and loses in another. We are spared the 
tedious narratives which are rendered necessary in the classical 
drama by the strict limits of time within which the action is 
bounded. On the other hand, the impression produced, being 
less concentrated, is usually feebler and less determinate. 

It would be a waste of time to enter here, in that cursory 
way which alone our limits would allow, into any critical dis¬ 
cussion of the dramatic genius of Shakspere. The greatest 
modern critics in all countries have undertaken the task,—a 
fact sufficient of itself to dispense us from the attempt. Among 
the numerous treatises, large and small—by Coleridge., Hazlitt, 
Mrs. Jameson, Guizot, Tieck, Schlegel, Gervinus, ire.—each con¬ 
taining much that is valuable, we would single out the work of 
Gervinus as embodying, in the most compact and convenient 
form, the results of the highest criticism on Shakspere himself, 
on his time, and on his work. 

10. Our literature possesses but few dramas of the Classical 
school, and those not of the highest order. The most celebrated 
specimen, perhaps, is Addison’s Cato. But weak and prc«aic 
Imes abound in it, such as,— 

Cato, Pve orders to expostulate; 
or, 

Why will you rive my heart with such expressions ? 

and the scenes between the lovers are stiff and frigid. Yet the 
play is not without fine* passages; as when the noble Roman, 
who has borne unmoved the tidings of the death of his son, 
weeps over the anticipated ruin of his country:— 

*Tls Rome requires our tears; 

The mistress of the world, the scat of empire, . 
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The narse of heroes, the delight of gods, 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 

And set the nations free,—Rome is no more 1 

On the whole, Cato’s character is finely drawn, and well 
adapted to call forth the powers of a first-rate actor. His 
soliloquy at the end, beginning,—• 

It must bo so;—Plato, thou rcasouest well, kC-, 
has been justly praised. 

The play contains several well-known lines, e.y.,— 

The woman that dclibcmtes is lost. 

’Tis not in mortals to command success, 

Hut we’ll do more, Sempronius; we’ll deserve it. 

Curse on bis virtues I they’ve undone his country. 

tVhen vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private stjition. 


Heroic and Mock-Heroic Poetry: ‘ The Bruce ’ ; ‘ The Cam¬ 
paign ’; * The Hape of the Lock.’ 

11. As the unity of the epic poem is derived from its being 
the evolution of ono great complex action, so the unity of the 
heroic poem proceeds from its l)eing the record of all or some 
of the great actions of an individual hero. Like the epic, it 
requires a serious and dignified form of expression ; and con¬ 
sequently, in English, employs, nearly always, either the heroic 
couplet or a stanza of not less than seven lines. Heroic poetry 
has produced no works of extraordinary merit in any literature. 
When the hero is living, the registration of his exploits is apt 
to become fulsome j when dead, tedious. Boileau has perhaps 
succeeded best; the heroic poems which Addison produced m 
honour of Marlborough and William III., in hope to emulate 
the author of the EpUre an Roi, are mere rant and fustian in 
comparison. Our earliest heroic poem, Tlu: Bruce of Barbour * 
—is, perhaps, the best; but the short romance metre in which 
it is written much injures its effect. A better specimen of 
Barbour’s style cannot be selected tliau the often-quoted 
passage on Fraedom :— 

AI frodome is a noble thing I 

Fredome mayss man to have liking: 

Fredome all solaco to man givis; 

He livys at ease, that freely Uvys I 


1 See ch. I. § 71 
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A noble hart may have none ease, 

Na ellys nocht that may him please, 

Gif fredome failyhe; for fro liking 
Is yhamyt • ower all other thing. 

Ka he, that aye has livj't fre. 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrtfe, 

The angyr, na the wrechyt dome,’ 

That is conplyt to fool thyrldome.* 

Bot gif ho had assayit it, 

Tiiau all perquer* he sold it ; 

And Buld think frcdomc mar to pryss, 

Tlian all the gold in warld that is. 

Thus contrar thingis ever mar, 

Discoweiyngis of the tothir are ’ 

And he that thr}’!!' is, has nocht his : 

All that he lias einbandownyt is 
Till ’ his lord, qnhat evir he be. 

Yet has he nocht sa mckill fro 
As fre wyl to live, or do 
That at hys hart hym drawis to. 

12. Addison’s heroic poem, I'he Ctnupau/n, contains tlje 
well-known simile of tlie angel, which called forth the admira¬ 
tion and munificence of Grodolphin. The story runs as follows: 
—In 1704, shortly after the battle of Blenheim, Godolphiu, 
then Lord Treasurer, happening to meet Lord Halifax, com¬ 
plained that the great victory had not been properly celebrated 
in verse, and inquired if he knew of any poet to whom this 
important task could be safely intrusted. Halifax replied that 
he did indeed know of a gentleman thoroughly competent to 
discharge this duty, but that the individual ho referred to had 
received of late such scanty recognition of his talents and 
patriotism that he doubted if he would l)e willing to under¬ 
take it. Loi-d Godolphiu replietl tliat Lord Halifax might 
rest assured that whoever might be named should not go 
unrewarded for his trouble. Upon wliich Halifax named 
Addison. Godolphin sent a common friend to Addison, w'ho 
immediately undertook to confer immortality on the Duke of 
Marlborough. The poem called The Campaign was the result. 
Godolphin saw the manuscript when the poet had got as far as 
the once celebrated simile of the Angel, which runs thus:— 

So when an Angel, by divine command, 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land. 

Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and sereno ho drives the furious blast, 

And, pleased the Almighty's orders to perforin, 

Bides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 


‘ Yearned {on. * Wretclicd doom * Thraldom. * Perfectlr. 

• MeimSng‘explain their opposites.’ ® Thrall. ’To. 
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Lord Godolphin, it is said,* was so delighted with tliis not 
very reverent simile that he immediately made Addison a 
Commissioner of Appeals. But this favourable judgment of 
the poem has been reversed by later criticism. Tlte Campaign, 
taken as a whole, is turgid yet feeble, pretentious yet dull; it 
has few of the excellences, and nearly all the faults, which heroic 
verse can have. 

13. With the heroic we may class its travestie, the mock- 
heroic. And here the inimitable poeiii of the Rape of the Lock 
will occur to every one, in which Pope, with admirable skill, 
and perfect mastery over all the resources of literary art, has 
created an artistic whole, faultless no less in proportion and 
keeping than in the fini.sh of the parts, which, in its kind, 
remains unapproached by anything in English, and probably in 
European, literature. The slight incident on which the poem 
was founded is well known. Among the triflers who fluttered 
round the sovereign at Hampton Court,— 

Where thou, prent Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Dost soiiictimes counsel take, and sometimes tea,— 

wore Belinda (filiss Arabella Fermor) and the Baron (Lord 
Petre). 8mall-talk, badinage, flirtation, scandal,— 

At every word a reputation die®,— 

are insufficient to fill the vacant hours, and for these ‘ idle 
hands ’ some mischief is soon found to do. The Baron, boirow- 
ing a pair of scissors from one of the maids of honour, Clarissa, 
audaciously cuts oiT one of the two curling locks of Belinda’s 
back hair ;— 


Ju.st then CI:iri.ss.nlrev.-, with tempting p 2 \ice, 

A two-edg’d weaijon from her shining case ; 

So ladies in romance assist their knight, 

Present the spear and arm him for the tight. 

Ho takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends ; 

This just behind Belinda’s neck be spread. 

As o’er the fragrant steams she bent her bead. 

Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair ! 

And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her ear; 
Thrice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The dose recesses of the virgin’s thought; 

As, on the nosegay in her breast reclined. 

He watch’d the ideas rising in her mind, 


> See the Biograpkia Britannka. 
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Sadden he view'd, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

Amazed, confused, he found his power expired^ 

Besign’d to fate, and with a sigh retired. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide^ 

To enclose the look; now joins it to divide. 

E’en then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interposed; 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain; 

(But airy substance soon unites again.) 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever 1 

The liberty was resented by the lady, and a breach between 
the two families was the result, in the hope of healing which 
Pope wrote this poem. So far the real nearly coincided with 
the fictitious facts. But Pope, unwdlling to leave the matter 
in an unsettled and indeterminate state—an error which Dryden 
did not avoid in the Absalom and Achitopltel—cowtriyed, with 
the happiest art, to crown the incident with a poetically just 
and sati^ying conclusion. The insulted and enraged Belinda 
commands her beauj Sir Plume,— 

Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 

And me nice conduct of a clouded cane,— 

to extort the lock from the Baron, He makes the attempt, 
but in vain ; the two parties now muster their forces, and 
engage in deadly strife, these to keep, those to win back, tiie 
lock, Belinda, through the dexterous application of a pinch 
of snuflF, has the Baron at her mercy, and the lock is to be re¬ 
stored. But, lo ! it has vanished, and is hunted for everywhere 
in vain. Many theories are framed to account for its dis¬ 
appearance,- but the poet was privileged to see it wafted up¬ 
wards to the skies, where, transformed iiito a comet, sweeping 
by with ‘ a radiant trail of hair,’ the lover takes it for Venus, 
and the astrologer for some baleful luminary, foreshowing— 

The fate of Louis, and the fall of Borne. 

lightness, grace, airy wit, {dayful rallying, everything, in short, 
that is most alien to the ordinary dharacteristics of the Engliab 
intell^, are found in this poem. It is a keen, sunny satire, 
without a spark of ill-nature, on the luxury and vanity of a 
society impregnated with ideas borrowed from the court of the 
Grand Monarque, from classical revivals, and Benaissonce 
modes xfi! thought. It may be noted that the continual assooio* 
thm oi contrasted Meas is one of the chief sources of the wit 
with trhich the poem dashes and runs over, as wi^ lambent 
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flames of summer lightning. Belinda’s guardian sylph cannot 
discover the nature of the danger which threatens her,— 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honour, or her now brocade j 
Forget her prayers, e| miss a masquerade. 

So again,— 

The merchant from the Exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet ceaso. 

And,— 

Kot louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 

When husbands, or when lapdogs, breathe their last. 

The trivial is raised to the rank of the important, and, os it 
were, confounded with it, that 1x>th may appear as so much 
plastic material in tlie hand of the master. This is the very 
triumiih of art. 


Narrative Poetry:—Eomances; Tales; Allegories; 
Romantic Poems; Historical Poems. 

14. NaiTative poetry is less determinate in form than any 
of the preceding kinds. The narrative poem so far resembles 
the epic that it also is concerned with a particular sequence of 
human actions, and permits of the intermixture of dialogue 
and description. It diSers from it, in that it does not require 
either the strict unity or the intrinsic greatness of the epic 
action. In the epic, the issue of the action is involved in the 
fundamental circumstances, and is indicated at the very outset. 
The first two lines of the Iliad contain tlie germ or theme 
which is expanded and illustrated through the twenty-two 
books which follow. The course of a narrative poem is in 
general more like that of real life ; events occur and are de¬ 
scribed which have no obvious internal relation either to each 
other or to some one ground plan ; and a conclusion in which 
the mind reposes, and desires nothing beyond,—an essentiid re¬ 
quirement in tlie epic,—is not to be strictly exacted from the 
jiarrative poem. But even if the epic unity of design were 
(Observed, narintive poem would still be dislingauhaUe 
from the higher kind, either by the inferior greatness of the 
subject or by tlie lower quality of the style. An epic poem, 
as was said before, treats of one great complex action, in a 
lofty style, and with fulness of detail. In a narrative poem, it 
will be invariably found that one of these elements is waning, 

K K a 
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15. It 'will be convenient to divide narrative poems into 
five classes : 1. Romances, 2. Tales, 3. Allegories, 4. Romantic 
poems, 5. Historical poems. 

H) The EonuMwes, or Gests, in old English, with which 
our MS. repositories abound, were mostly translated or imitatetl 
, from French originals during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. In the former portion of this work a 
general description was given of these remarkable poems,' so 
that it is unnecessary here to enter upon any questions con¬ 
nected ■with their origin or subiect-nuitter. We shall now pre¬ 
sent the reader witli an analysis of a curious romance, not be¬ 
longing to one of the great cycles, which may sei’ve ns a sample 
of the whole class. It is the romance of Sir Isumbras, and is 
one of those abridged by Ellis. 

Sir Isumbras was I'ich, virtuous, and happy ; but in the 
pride of his heart he was lifted up, and gradually became 
forgetful of God. An angel appears to liim, and denounces 
punishment. It is like the story of Job ; his horses and oxen 
are struck dead ; his castle burnt down ; and many of his ser¬ 
vants killed. Then, with his wife and three sons, he sots out 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. On the way, the two 
elder children are carried off—one by a lion, the other by a 
leopard. At last 'they come to the ‘ Greekish Sea ’; a Saracen 
fleet sails up ; the Soudan is enamoured of the wife, and de¬ 
prives Sir Isumbras of her by a forced sale, the purchase-money 
being counted down upon the knight’s red mantle. The lady 
is immediately sent back to the Soudan’s dominions in the 
capacity of Queen. Shortly after this the misery of Sir Isum¬ 
bras is completed by the abduction of his only remaining son 
by a unicorn, during a bi'ief inteiwal, in which he was vainly 
pursuing an eagle which had seized upon the mantle and the 
gold. In fervent contrition he falls on his knees, and prays 
to Jesus and the Virgin. He obtains work at a smith’s forge, 
and remains in this employment seven years, during which 
he forges for himself a suit of armour. A battle between a 
Christian and a Idaracen anay takes place not far off; Sir 
l^mbras takes part in it, and wins the battle by his valour, 
killing his old acquaintance the Soudan. After his wounds 
are healed, he takes a scrip aud j)ike, and goes on pilgrimage 
to the Holy Laud. Here lie stays seven years in constant 
llSIbour, mortification, and iienance ; at last— 

Beside the burgh of Jerusalem 
He set him by a well-stream, 

Sore wepand for his sin; 


> BeiPrebCh. II. §68, 
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And as lie sat abont midnight, 

There came an angel fair and bright, 

And brought him bread and wine : 

He said, Palmer, wel thou be; 

The King of Heaven greetef h wel thee; 

Forgiven is sin thine ! 

He wanders away, and leng-tli arrives at a fair castle, 
belonging to a rich Queen, \.ho is of course his lost wife ; 
he begs for and receives food and lodging. The Queen, after 
a conversation with him, resolves to entertain the pions 
palmer in the castle. After a sojourn here of many months, 
Sir Isumbras finds one day in an eagle’s nest his own red 
mantle with the Soudan’s gohl in it. He liears it to his 
chamber, and the recollections it awakens completely overpower 
him. He becomes so altered that the Queen, in order to ascer¬ 
tain the cause, has his room broken open, when the sight of the 
gold explains all, and mutual recognition ensues. Sir Isumbras 
tells his Saracen subjects that they must be forthwith converted. 
They, however, objec t to such summary measures, and rise in 
rebellion against him and his Queen, who stand absolutely alone 
in the struggle. In the thick of the very unecjual contest which 
ensues, three knights, mounted respectively on a lion, a leopard, 
and a unicorn, come in opportunely to the rescue, and by their 
aid Sir Isumbras gains a complete victoiy. These of course are 
his three lost sons. For each he obtains a kingdom ; and, all 
miiting their efforts, they live to see the inhabitants of all their 
kingdoms converted: — 

They lived and died in good intent, 

Unto heaven their souls went, 
tVlien that they dead were ; 

Jesu Clirist, Heaven’s King, 

Give us aye. bis blessing. 

And shield us from harm ! 

Such, or similar to this, is the u.sual form of conclusion of all 
the old romances, even those—as the Seven Saz/cs, for instance— 
of which the moral toim is extremely questionable. 

A portion of the great romance of Arthur has been given 
to us in a modern dress by Tennyson. Few readers of poetry 
are unacquainted with his beautiful poem, Morte d'Arthur, a 
mcxlern rendering of the concluding part of the romance bearing 
that title. The Idylls of the Kiny are renderings of so many 
particular passages or episodes in the same great romance. The 
source from which the Laureate drew his materials was Sir 
Thomas Malory’s compilation of the llistorie of Kiny Arthur 
(see ch. II. § 5). 

(2) Tales form the second class of narrative poems, Tbo 
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tale is a poem in which—as a general rule—the agencies are 
natural j in which the chief interest lies in the story itself, 
and the manner in which it is unfolded, not in the style, or 
language, or peculiar humour of the author; lastly, in which 
neither is the action on a large scale, nor are the cliief actors 
great personages. The earliest, and still by far tlie best, col¬ 
lection of such tales which English literature possesses, is the 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. In connexion with this work, 
we shall endeavour to draw out in some detail the proofs 
which it affords of the solidity and originality of Chaucer’s 
genius. 

16. In every groat writer there is a purely personal element, 
and there is also a social element;—by the first, which is also 
the highest in kind, ho is what he is, and soars freely in the 
empyrean of creative imagination; by the second, he is con¬ 
nect^ with and modified by the society in which he moves, 
the writers whom he follows or admires, and even the physical 
characters of the spot of earth where he resides. It is chiefly 
under these latter relations that we propose to consider the 
genius of Chaucer. 

The English society in which he moved was already far 
beyond those comparatively simple relations which we a.scribe 
to the society of feudal times. In the eyes of an old romance- 
writer, mankind fall naturally and conveniently under these 
four divisions—sovereign princes, knight.s, churchmen, and the 
commonalty. For this fourth, or proletarian class, he entertains 
a supreme contempt; he regards them as only fit to hew wood 
and draw water for princes and knights; and nothing delights 
him more than to paint the ignominious rout and promiscuous 
slaughter of thousands of this base-born multitude by the hand 
of a single favourite knight. There certainly was a time —before 
great cities rose to wealth and obtained franchises, when feudal 
castles were scattered like hail over the north of Europe, and 
private war was universal and incessant—at which this picture 
of society had much truth in it. And, as usually happens, the 
literature which had sprung up under, and which was adapted 
only to, such a state of things, continued to be produced, from 
the force of habit, after the face of society had become greatly 
altered. Shutting their eyes to the progress of things around 
ilmmf^-overlooking, or else bewailing as an innovation and a 
degmuraucy the constant accumulation and growing power of 
w^tih obtained by industry, and the consequent rise of new 
clasaei of men into social importance—the romance-writers, as a 
body, continued rather to adapt their translations or original 
effusions to the atmosphere of the baronial lioll, and to the 
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established order of ideas in the kni^tly undeirstanding, than 
to seek for s^pathy among classes which they dreaded while 
affecting to despise. 

But it is characteristic of genius, first, to have a profound 
insight into the real; then, boldly to face it; lastly, by the art 
which is its inseparable companion, to reproduce it under appro¬ 
priate forms. Thus it wasSvith Chaucer in the England of the 
fourteenth century. He had no literary models to work by— 
in his own language at least—except the antiquated and unreal 
feudal portraits above referred to; but he had sympathies as 
large as the nature of man, a soul that could not endure a 
dead form or a mere conventionality, and an intellect which 
arranged the human beings around him according to their in¬ 
trinsic qualities,—by what they were rather than by what 
they were called. Ho felt, as Bums did, that— 

The rank is but the guinea stamp. 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

And accordingly, in that wonderful gallery of portraits, the 
prologue to the Canterbury Tales, we have the existing aspects 
and classes of English society described with a broad and im¬ 
partial hand. The Knight is indeed there,—one figure among 
many; nor does Chaucei*, like Cervantes, present him in a 
ridiculous light; for knighthood in the fourteenth century was 
still a reality, not a piece of decayed pageantry, as in the six¬ 
teenth; but he and his order appear as what they actually 
were,—that is, as one element in society amongst many; tliey 
do not, as in the pages of romance, cast all other orders of 
laymen into the shade. Churchmen again are, on the whole, 
represented witliout partiality and without bitterness; there 
may be a tinge of puritanisin in the keemiess of some of the 
invectives against ecclesiastical personages, but it is not mol's 
than a tinge. On the whole, Chaucer may be truly said to— 

Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice ; 

and if we have an affected Prioress, a roguish Friar, and a 
hypocritical Pardoner, we have on the other side the Clerk of 
Oxenford, with his solid worth and learning, and tihe well- 
known character of the good parish priest. But besides the- 
knight, the squire, and the ecclesiastical persons, a crowd of 
other characters come upon the ceuivas, and take part in the 
action. There is the Frankelein, the representative of the 
sturdy, hospitable, somewhat indolent, English freeholder, 
whom, however, participation in the political and judicisli 
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system introduced by the energetic Norman had made a better 
and more sterling person than were his Saxon ancestors. Then 
we have the mixed population of cities, represented by the 
Merchant, the Man of Law, the Shipman, the Doctour of 
Physike, and the good Wife of Bath,—all from the middle 
classes j and by the Haberdasher, the Carpenter, the Webbe 
(weaver), &c., from the lower. The inferior ranks of the rural 
population are represented by the Plowman, the Miller, and 
the Reve. 

17. Viewed in this light, as a picture of contemporary 
society, the Prologue is certainly the most valuable part of 
the Canterbury Tales. And what does this picture show us 1 
Not that distorted image, which the feudal pride of the great 
lords, humoured by the sycophancy of the minstrels, had con¬ 
jured up in the romances, but the real living face of English 
society, such as Christianity and the mcdiaival Church, work¬ 
ing now for seven centuries upon the various materials sub¬ 
mitted. to their influence, had gradually fashioned it to be. 
Doubtless it shows many evils,—the profanation of sacred 
callings, the abuse of things originally excellent, ill-repressed 
tendencies to sloth, luxuiy, and licentiousness. But it shows 
also a state of things in which every member of society, even 
the humblest, had recognised rights, and was not sunk teneath 
the dignity of man: we liavc the high aTid the low, the rich 
and the poor; but the high are not inordinately high, and the 
low are not debased. The cement of religion binds together 
the whole social fabric, causing the common .sympathies of its 
members to predominate above the grounds of estrangement. 

18. Lastly, let us endeavour to trace the influence of ex- 
temal nature upon Chaucer’s poetical development. It must 
be borne in mind,—indeed, Chaucer’s phraseology constently 
brings the fact before us,—that to the English poet of the 
fourteenth century nature was far from being the pruned, 
tamed, and civilised phenomenon that she was and is to the 
poets of this and the eighteenth century. Chaucer speaks 
naturally, not figuratively, of the greenwood, by which he 
means what is now called in the Australian colonies ‘the 
bush,’—that is, the wild woodland country, from which the 
original forests have never y^t been removed by the hand of 
man. Even in ^akspere’s time large portions of England 
still fell under this category; so that he, too, could naturally 
sing of the ‘greenwood tree,’ and found no difficulty in de¬ 
scribing, in As You Like It, what an Australian would call hush 
U/e ,—^t is, life on a free earth and under a free heaven,-— 
not travelling by turnpike roads, nor haunted by the dread of 
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trespass and its penalties, but permitting men to rove at large, 
and, in Shakspere’s phrase, ‘ to fleet the time carelessly as in 
the golden world.’ This condition of external nature gives a 
largeness and freshness to the poetry which arises under it; 
the scent of the woods and the song of the birds seem to hang 
about the verse, and ‘sanctify the numbers.’ 

But, again, observe tlie eminent healthiness, the well- 
balanced stability of Chaucer’s mind. He is no sickly natural¬ 
ist ; he does not tuni with disgust from town Ufe to ‘babble o’ 
green fields j ’ he neither feels nor aftects such a scorn or dis¬ 
approbation of man and society as to l)e driven to take refuge 
in the untarnislied loveliness of Nature, in order to find tit 
materials for poetiaxl creations. Human society, no less than 
external nature, is in the eyes of Chaucer beautiful and vene¬ 
rable ; it, too, comes from the hand of God ; it, too, supplies 
fit themes for poetry. 

With Sliakspere and Spenser, but pre-eminently with the 
former, the case is much the same. In Shakspere there is none 
of that morbid revulsion against the crimes or littlenesses of 
society which drove Byron and Shelley into alienation and 
open revolt against it ; nor, again, is there that estrangement 
from active life and popular movement which makes Words¬ 
worth the poet of the fields and mountains, not of man. In 
the pages of the great dramatist, who truly ‘ holds the mirror 
up to nature,’ not externa! only but human, we Whold society 
in all its varied aspects, by turns repellent and attractive, yet 
in the main as establishing noble and dignified relations betwtsen 
man and man. 

19. The following extincts are taken—one from the 
Clerkes, the other from the A^onnes Presley Tide. The much- 
enduring Grisilcles is thus describetl:— 

1 . 

Among this pore folk there dwelt a man 
'Wliioh that was holden porest of hem alle; 

But heighe Qod som tyme seiideu can 
His grace unto a litel oxes stalle. 

Janicula men of that thrope him calle. 

A doughtcr had he, fair y-nough to sight. 

And Qrisildes this yongo niaydcn hight. 

But though this mayden tender were of age, 

Yet in the breste of her virginite 
Ther was enclosed ripe and sad corrage; 

And in gret reverence and charito 
Hlr oldo pore fader fostered sche: 

A few scheep, spyimyng, on the feld sclie kept, 

Bche nolde not ben ydel til sche slept. 
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And vrhanne sche com horn Bohe wolde bxyng^ 
Wortia and other herbis tymes ofte, 

The which sche shred and seth > for her ly V 3 mg, 
And made hir bed £ul hard, and nothing softe. 
And ay sche kept her fadres lif on loftc,’ 

With every obeissance and diligence, 

That child may do to fadres reverence. 


The confusion in the poor widow’s household, after the fox 
has carried off her cock, Chaunticleere, is thus humorously 
described:— 


2 . 

The sely wydow, and hir doughtres two, 
Herden these hennys crie and maken wo, 

And out at dores starte thay anon, 

And saw the fox toward the wood is gone. 

And bar upon his bak the cok away ; 

They criden ‘ Out I harrow and wayleway ! 

Ha, ha, the fox ! ’ and after him thay ran, 

And eek with staves many anotlicr man ; 

Ran CJolle our dogge, and Talbot, and (rarlond, 
And Malkin with a distaff in hir bond; 

Ran cow and calf, and eek the veray hogges. 
So were they fered for berkyng of the dogges. 
And schowting of the men and wymmen eke, 
Thay ronne that thay thought hir herte broke, 
Thay yelleden os feendes doon in hello; 

The dokes criden as men wold hem quelle; ’ 
The gees for fere flowen over the trees; 

Out of the hyve came the swarm of bees; 

So hidous was the noyse, a henedlcite ! 

Certes he Jakkc Straw, and his meynie,* 

Ne maden schoutes never half so schrillo. 
Whan that thay wolden eny Flemyng kille, 

As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 


20. To whatever period of our literature we may tuni, a 
multitude of Tales present themselves for review. Gower’s 
Confeasio Amantis is in great part composed of them, the 
materials being taken from the Gesta Romanorum, or from 
collections of French Fabliaux. Dryden’s so-called ‘Fables' 
are merely translations or modeniieations of tales by Ovid, 
Chaucer, and Boccaccio. The KniffJUes Tale, or PaUtnion and 
Arcite, and the Iformea Preatee Tale, are those which he selected 
from Chaucer. Falconer’s Shipwreck, a popular poem in its 
day, is hardly worth quoting from. The smooth and sounding 
verse betrays the careful student of Pope, but there is no force 
of imagination, no depth or lucidity of intellect. 
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Crabbe’s Dales sho-w great narrative and dramatic skill, 
and contain sonle pathetic passages. Perhaps in all of them 
the moral is point^ with too much pains ; the amiable writer 
had never felt that the true worth of poetry transcends any 
set didactic purpose ;— 

O ! to what uses shall we put 
The wild wood-dower that simply blows ? 

And is there any moral shut 
Within the iwsom of the rose ? * 

21. (3) Allegories. —According to the et 3 Tnology of the 
word, allegory means the expressing of one thing by means of 
another. And this may sert'c as a loose general definition of 
all allegorical writing ; for it will embrace, not only the per¬ 
sonification of human qualities, which is the ordinary subject of 
allegory, but also the application of any material designation 
to a subject to which it is properly inapplicable, as when Lang- 
lande speaks of the Castle of Caro, and Bunyan of the city of 
Destruction and the towi of Apostasy. But in addition to 
the general notion of medial representation above stated, the 
word allegory involves also by usage the idea of a narrative. 
It embraces two kinds : 1, allegories proper ; and 2, fables. 
The proper allegory has usually a didactic, but sometimes a 
satirical purpose ; sometimes, again, it blends satire with in¬ 
struction. The author of the famous allegorical satire of 
Reynard the Fox thus describes at the conclusion (we quote 
from Goethe’s version) the didactic intention of his satire :— 
‘ Let every one quickly turn himself to wisdom, sliun vice, and 
honour virtue. This is the sense of the poem ; in which the 
poet has mingled fable and truth, that you may be able to dis¬ 
cern good from evil, and to value wisdom,—that also the 
buyers of this book may from the course of the world receive 
daily instruction. For so are things constituted; so will they 
continue ; and thus ends our poem of Reynard’s nature and 
actions. May the Lord help us to eternal glory ! Amen.’ 

In Langlande’s allegorical Vision of Piers Plovmvan, the 
satirical purpose so preponderates that we have thought it best 
to class the work under the head of Satire. The great majority 
of the allegorical poems of our early writers have didactic aims 
more or less definite. The allegory of the Flower and the 
Leaf has the following symbolical meaning, as Speght in his 
argument expresses it:—‘ They which honour the Flower, a 
thing fading with every blast, are such as look after beauty 
and worldly pleasure; but they that honour the Leaf, which 

* -Tennyson’s Day Drtam, 
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abidetih with the root notwithstanding the frosts and winter 
storms, are they which follow virtue and enduring qualities, 
without regard of worldly respects.’ The following extract is 
from the concluding portion of the poem :— 

* Now, faire Madame,’ quoth I, 

‘If I durst askp, what is the cause and why. 

That knightea have the cnsigne of honour. 

Rather by the leafe than the floure ? ’ 

‘ Sootlily, doughter,’ quod she. ‘ this is the irouth :— 

For knightes ever should be persevering. 

To seeke honour without feintise or slouth, 

Fro wele to better in all manner tbinge ; 

In eigne of which, with leaves aye lastinge 
They be rewarded after their degre, 

Whose lusty green may not appaired bo, 

‘ But aye keping their lieant^ fresh and greene; 

For there, nis stormo that may hem deface, 

Haile nor snow, winde nor froste.s kene; 

Wherefore they have this property and grace. 

And for the floure, within a little space 
W<fl they be lost, so simple of nature 
They be, that they no grievance may endure.’ 

The allegorical works of Lydgate and Havves have not suffi¬ 
cient merit to require special notice. Some account of Dunbar’s 
and Lyndsay’s allegories was given in our notice of those poets : • 
an extract from The Thistle and the Rose is subjoined :— 

Than callit scho all flouri.s that grow on field, 

Discryving all their fassiouns and effeirs; 

Upon the awful Thbibsill sclio beheld, 

And saw him keipit with a busche of speiris ; 

Considering him so able for the weiris, 

A radios crown of rubeis sclio liim gaif. 

And said, In field go fortli, and fend the laif.* 

And sen thou art a king, thou be discreit; 

Herb without vertew thou hold nocht of sic pryce. 

As herb of vertew and of odour sweit; 

And lat no net til vyle and full of vyce 
Hir fallow’ to the goodly llour-de-lyce ; 

Nor lat no wyld weid full of cburlichcness, 

Oompair hit tUl the lilleis nobilness; 

Nor bald no udir flour in sic denty 
As the fresche Bois, of cnllour roid and quhy t; 

For gif thou dois, hurt istbyne honesty. 

Considering that no flour is so perfyt, 

So f uU of blissful angellik bewty, 

ImperiaU birth, honour, and dignite. 


» See ch. II. §$ 14,16. 


* Defend the rest. 


f Join benelfl 
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22. We ptiss on to the great allegorical masterpiece of the 
Elizabethan period,—Spenser’s Faerie Queene. In this poem 
the Gothic or Romantic spirit is even yet more decisively in the 
ascendent than in the plays of Shakspere, although under the 
correction of the finer feeling for art which the Renaissance 
had awakened. The richness of the imagery, the stately beauty 
of the style,—above all, that nameless and indescribable charm, 
which a work of true genius always bears about it,—make 
one forget the undeniable prolixity with which the design is 
worked out. 

Some idea of the nature of the poem, and of the depth and 
richness of Spenser’s imagination, may be gained from the fol¬ 
lowing brief analysis of the twelfth canto of tlie second book, 
which contains the Legend of Sir Guyon, or of Teviperatice. 

Sir Guyon, under the guidance of a Palmer, is voyaging 
towards the Bower of Blisse, the abode of Acrasia (Intem¬ 
perance). The boat has to pass between the Gulf of Greedi- 
nesse and a Magnetic mountain. Escaped from these dangers, 
they coast by the Wandering Islands; then they run the 
gauntlet between a quicksand and a wliirlpool. A ‘hideous 
host’ of sea-monsters vainly endeavour to terrify them. Then 
they sail near the Bay of the Mennaids, who sing more en- 
chantingly than the Sirens; but Guyon turns a deaf ear. At 
last they reach the desired land, and proceed to the Bower of 
Blisse. Rejecting the cup of wine tendered by the Dame 
Excesse, Guyon presses forward through the gartlen :— 

Eft soones they heard a most melodious sound, 
tJf all that might delight a dainty eare, 

Such as attonce might not on liviaig ground. 

Save in this paradise be heard elsewhere: 

Right hal’d it was for wight that did it heare, 

To read what manner mnsickc that mote bee j 
For all that pleasing Is to living care 
Was there consorted in one harmonie ; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 

The joyous birdes, shrouded in chearefull shade, 

Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet; 

Th’ angelicall soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine rcspondence meet; 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base munuure of the waters' fall; 

The waters’ fall, with difference discreet. 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did ckll; 

The gentle warbling wind low answared to all. 

Then from the Ups of an unseen singer there issues an enthralling 
Epicurean strain 
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The 'Whiles some one did channi this lovely ISy; 

‘Ah 1 see. whoso fayre thing dost faine to see, 

In springing flowre the image of thy day 1 
Ah! see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Doth &st peepe forth ^th bashful modestee, 

That fairer seemes the lesse ye see her may ! 

Lo 1 see, soon after how more bold and free 
Her bar^ bosome she doth broad display; 

Lo I see soon after how she fades and falls away ! 

• So passeth, in the passing of a day. 

Of mortall life, the leafe, the bud, the flo'wie; 

Ne more doth flourish after first decay, 

That erst was sought to deck both bed and bowre 
Of many a lady, and many a paramourc 1 
Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime, 

For soon comes age that will her pride deflowre; 

Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time, 

Whilst loving thou mayst loved be witli erinall crime.' 

But Guyon holtts on his way unswervingly, and at la.st conics 
upon Acraeda^ whom lie seizes and hinds, together with her 
lover, a foedish dissipated youth, witli the strangely modem 
name of Verdehit. Then the knight breaks down all those 
pleasant bowers ‘ with vigour pittilesse,’ and the Palmer turns 
back into their natural shape a crowd of persons whom 
Acrasia had. Circe-like, ti'ansformed into animals. Bo ends 
the canto. 

23, The metre of the Faery Qtt^ene was formed by Spenser 
from the Italian ottava rima, or eight-line stanza (said to have 
been invented by Boccaccio), by the atldition of a ninth line, 
two syllables longer than the rest. This, however, is not tlie 
only distinction, for the internal organisation of the t-wo stanzas 
is widely different. That of Spenser closely resembles in this 
reflect the Chaucerian heptastich, the essential character of 
boA being fixed by the riming of the fifth line to the fourth. 
Strike out from the Spenserian stanza the sixth and seventh 
lines, riming respectively to the eiglith and fifth, and cut off 
the two extra syllables in the last line, and you have at once 
the Chaucerian heptastich. It pamiot be denied that the 
Spenserian is a more subtly constructed stanza than the ottava 
rvtm \ yet, from its leng^, it tends to become un'wieidy, and 
thmefore requires to be managed with the utmost skill. The 
use of it with Spenser seems to have become a sorf; of second 
nature; when employed by others, even by so considerable a 
poet as Byron, it does not escape from being occasionally 
wearisome. 

24. Thomson, in his CaetU of Indolence, succeeded 

ably well in imitating the roll of the Spenserian stanza. Thq 
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first canto, which, as Dr. Johnson observes, * opens a scene of 
lazy luxury that fills the imagination,’ dilate with evident 
gusto on the pleasures of a life of indolence. Thomson hitnaelf 
is described in the following stanza, said to have been written 
by Lord Lyttelton :— 

A bard here dwelt,'mote fat than bard beseems, 

Who void of envy, goile, and lust of gain. 

On virtue still and virtue’s pleasing themes. 

Pour’d forth his unpremeditated strain; 

The world forsaking with a calm disdain. 

Here laugh'd he careless in his easy seat; 

Here quaff’d, encircled with the joyous train, 

Oft moralising sage: his ditty sweet 
He loathM much to write, ne car&d to repeat. 

In the second canto the haunt of ‘ lazy luxury ’ is broken in 
upon by the ‘ Knight of Arts and Industry,’ who destroys the 
castle, and puts to flight its inmates. 

25. The other form of allegorical composition is the fable, 
or apologue, in which, under the guise of things said or done 
by the inferior animals, teirdencies in human nature are illus¬ 
trated, maxims of practical wisdom enforced, and the besetting 
vices and inconsistencies of man exposed. Fables are short, 
because they are severally confined to the illustration of a 
single maxim or tendency, and would inculcate their moral 
less strikingly were the story enveloped in many words. In 
this kind of composition, the only considerable metrical work 
in our literature is Gay’s Fables. The idea of versifying 
AEsop Avas taken by Gay from Lafontaine, but executed with 
far inferior power and grace. Tlie following is a fair sample 
of the collection :— 

The Tuekex Asd the Ant. 

lu other men we faults can spy 

And blame the mote that dims their eye. 

Each little speck and blemish find; 

To our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tired of common focal, 

Forsook the bam, and sought the wood ; 

Behind her ran an infant train. 

Collecting here and there a grain. 

* Draw near, my birds 1 ’ the mother cries, 

‘ This hill delicious fare supplies; 

Behold the busy negro race, 

Bee millions blacken all the place I 
Fear not; like me, with freedom eat; 

An ant is most delightful meat. 

How bless'd, how envy’d were our life, 
flould we but ’scape the poulterer’s knife t 
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But man, curs’d man, on turkeys preys. 

And Christmas shortens all our days. 

Sometimes with oysters we combine. 

Sometimes assist the savoury chine; 

From the low peasant to the lord, 

The turkey smokes on every board; 

Sure men for gluttony are curs’d, 

Of the seven deadly sins the worst.’ 

An Ant, who climbed beyond her reach, 

Thus answer’d from the nciglibouring beech: 

* Ere you remark another’s siu. 

Bid your own conscience look within : 

Control thy more voracious bill, 

Nor for a breakfast nations kill.’ 


A variety of other fables and apologues iu verse lie scattered 
over the literary field, some of which are sufficiently spirited 
and entertaining. Among the best of these arc Mrs. Thrale’s 
Three Warnings, and Merrick’s Chameleon. 

26. (4) By Romantic poems, the name assigned to the 
fourth subdivision of narrative poetry, we mean poems in 
which heroic subjects are epically treated, after the manner 
of the old romances of chivalry, yet in which neither the 
subject nor the form rises to the time dignity of the epic. 
Such poems are essentially the fruit of modem times and 
modem ideas. Between the period of the Renaissance, when 
the production of metrical romances ceased, and the close of 
file eighteenth century, the taste of European society pre¬ 
ferred, both in art and literature, works modelled upon the 
masterpieces of Greek and Roman genius, and recoiled with 
an aversion, more or less sincere, from all that was Gothic or 
mediaeval. In such a period, a romantic poem, had it appeared, 
would have been crushed by the general ridicuh", or smothered 
under the general neglect. But, towards the close of tln^ 
eighteenth century, a reaction set in, and tlie romantic poems 
of Scott and his imitators are one among many of its fruits. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, the earliest of these produc¬ 
tions (1805), exhibits the influence of the old romances much 
more decidedly than those of later date. Expressions and half 
lines constantly occur in it, which are transferred unaltered 
from the older compositions; and the vivid and minute de¬ 
sorption of Branksome Hall, with which the poom opens, is 
quite in the style of the old Trouvferes :— 


Klne^nd-tweuty knights of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall; 
NIne-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall; 
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Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all; 

They were all knights of mettle true, 

Kinsmen to the bold Bucclcuch. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel. 

With belted sword and s|)nr on heel: 

They quitted not their harness bright, 

Neither by day nor yet by night: 

They lay down to rest. 

With corslet lack'd, 

Tillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 

They carved .-it the meal 
With gloves of steel, 

And they drank the red wine tlirough tlie helinot barred. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 

Waited the beck of the warders ten ; 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight. 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow. 

And with Jed wood-axe at saddle-bow; 

A hundred more fed free in stall; 

Such was the custom of Branksoine Hall. 

27. The popularity of the Lay naturally induced Scott to 
go on working in tlie same mine ; Marmion came out m 1808, 
and the Lady of the Lake in 1810. Marmion, though it has 
tine passages, is faulty as a poem. The introductions to the 
cantos, addressed to six of his friends, are so long, and touch 
upon such a variety of topics, that the impressions they create 
interfere with those which the story itself is intendetl to pro¬ 
duce ; nor have they much intrinsic merit, if we except that 
to William Rose, containing the famous memorial lines on 
Pitt and Fox. In the Lady of the Lake, Scott’s poetical style 
reaches its acme. Here the romantic tale culminates; the' 
utmost that can be expected from a kind of poetry far below 
the highest, and fi'om a metre essentially inferior to the heroic, 
is here attained. The story is conduct^ w'ith much art; the 
cliaracters are interesting ; the scenery glorious ; the versifica¬ 
tion far less faulty than in Marmion. 

28. Byron’s Oriental Tales—the Giaour, the Corsair, the 
Bride of Abydos, <Src.—are but imitations, with changed 
scenery and accessories, of Scott’s romantic poems, though they 
displaced them for a time in the public favour. But the Lady 
of the Lake will probably outlive the Corsair, becarise it appeals 
to wider and more permanent sympathies. The young, the 
vehement, the restless, delight in the latter, l)ecause it reflects 
and glorifies to their imaginaj^fi the wild disorder of their own 
spirits ; the aged and the c^n find little in it to prize or to 
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commend. But the former poem, beside that ‘ hurried frank¬ 
ness of composition -which pleases soldiers, sailors, and young 
people of bold £ind active disposition,’ * has attractions also for 
the firm even mind of manhood and the pensiveness of age ; 
Uxe truth and vividness of its painting, whether of manners or 
of nature, delight the one; the healthy buoyancy of tone, 
recalling the days of its youthful vigour, pleasantly interests 
the other. 

The following extract is from the well-known Pirate’s 
Song, with which the Corsair opens :— 

O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless and our souls ns free. 

Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 

Survey our empire, and behold our home. 

These are our realms, no limits to their sway — 

Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 

Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in e\ cry change. 

Oh, vdto can tell ? not thou, luxurious .slave 1 
AVhose Boul would sicken o’er the heaving wave I 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease 1 
Whom slumber soothes not—pleasure cannot please.— 

Oh, who can tell, save he w'hose heart hath tried, 

And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, 

The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play, 

That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way ; 

That for itself can woo the approaching fight. 

And turn what some deem danger to delight; 

That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal. 

And where the feebler faint—can only feel:— 

Feel—to the rising bosom’s inmost core. 

Its hope awaken and its spirit soar! 

29. Uoore’s Lalla Rookh is also a Bomantic poem, more 
musical and more equably sustauied than those of Byron, but 
inferior to his in force, to Scott’s in force and nobleness, and 
to both in realism. One passage we will give ;—it is that in 
which the Peii, whose admission to Paradise depends upon her 
finding a gift for the Deity which will be meet for His accept¬ 
ance, and who has already vainly oflered the heart's blood of a 
hero fallen in his country’s defence, and the last sigh of a 
maiden who had sacrificed her life for her lover,—finds, at lost, 
the acceptable gift in the tear of penitence shed by one who 
had iseemed hardened in crime :— 

But, hark 1 the vesper-call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of daylight sets, 

Is rising sweetly on the air 
B!rom Syria’s thousand minaxets 1 


1 Li/epf Scott; Zfiary, 
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The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid bis bead, 

And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the South, 
Lisping the eternal name of God 
From purity’s own cherub month, 

And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 

Like a stray babe of I’amdisc, 

Just lighted on that flowery plain. 

And seeking for its home again 1 

Oh, ’twas a eight—that Heaven—that child— 

A scene which might have well beguiled 

EVn haughty Eblis of a sigh 

For glories lost and peace gone by. 

And how felt Jte, the wretched man 
Reclining there—w’hile memory ran 
O'er many a year of guilt and strife, 

Flew o’er the dark field of his life. 

Nor found one sunny resting-place, 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace! 

‘ There n-as a time,’ he said, in mild 
Heart-humbled tones,—‘thou blessed child I 
When, young and haply pure as thou, 

1 looked and prayed like thee,—but now—’ 
He hung his head,—each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling ■which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and lie wept—he wept! 


30. (5) The Historiml Votm is a metrical naiTative of 
public events, extending over a period more or less prolonged 
of a nation’s history. It lies open to tlie obvious objection 
tliat, if the intention bo merely to communicate facts, they can 
he more easily and clearly described in prose; if to write some 
thing poetically beautiful, the -want of unity of plan, and the 
restraints which the historical style imposes on the imagination, 
must be fatal to success. Hence tlie riming chronicles of 
Lajamon, Robert of Gloucester, and Robert Mannyng, though 
interesting to the historian of our literature, are of little value, 
to the critic. Iir Dryden’s Annua Mirahilia the defects of this 
style are less apparent, because the naiTative is confined to the 
events of one year, and that yeai’ (1666) was rendered memo¬ 
rable by t'wo great calamities, neither of which ■vifes unsuscep¬ 
tible of poetic treatment—the Great Plague and the Fire of 
London. Yet, after all, the Annua Mirabilis is a dull poen^ j 
few readers would now venture upon the interminable series 
of its lumbering stanzas. 
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Sidaotio Poetry:—The * Hind and Panther ’; ‘ Essay on Han ’; 
* Essay on Criticism’; ‘Vanity of Human Wishes.’ 

31. We have now arrived at the didactic class of poems, 
those, namely, in which it is the express object of the writer to 
inculcate some moral lesson, some religious tenet, or some 
philosophical opinion. Pope’s Essaa on Jlau, Diyden’s Hind 
and Panther^ and many other well-known poems, answer to 
this description. 

All, or very nearly all, the Anglo-Saxon poetry composed 
subsequently to the introduction of Christianity bears a didactic 
charactei’. Of Ciedmon the Veneralile Bede i-einarks, tliat he 
‘ never composed an idle verse ; ’ that is to say, his poetical 
aims were always didactic. A large propoidion also of the 
English poetry produced in the three centuries following the 
Conquest had direct instruction in Aiew. Most of Chaucer’s 
allegories point to some kind of moral ; but the father of our 
poetry seems to have thought that when a writer dcsiied to be 
purely and simply didactic, he should employ prose ; for the 
only two of the Canterbnri/ Tah^s which answer to tl»at descrip¬ 
tion—the Parson’s Tah on penance, and the TVrfe of MdUnens, 
enforcing the duty of the forgiveness of iiijui-ies —are in prose. 
Shakspere never wrote a didactic poem ; though there is no 
limit to the suggestiveness and thought-enkindling power of 
his pregnant lines. The same may be .said of Milton ; yet, as 
might be gxpected from the extreme earne.stneKs of the man, a 
subordinate didactic purpose is often traceable, not only in tlie 
Paradise Lost, but in the Connis, the Lyridas, and even the 
Sonnets. One of the earliest regular didactic poems in the 
language is the Hind and Panther of Diydeii, who, it will be 
remembered, was always a gootl and ready prose writer, who 
developed his poetical talent late, and who, but for his marv el¬ 
lous genius for rime, which grew constantly with his years, 
would have preferred, one might fancy, prose to verse for a 
religious polemic, as he had preferred it twenty years l)efore 
for am essay on the Drama. However, we must bo thankful 
that by indulging his genius in this instance, he has left us a 
very extraordinary specimen of metrical dialectics. 

32. Pope’s Essay on Man, wTutes Mr. Pattison, ‘ is a vindi- 
cation of Providence. The appearances of evil in the world 
arise from our seeing only a part of the whole. Excesses and 
contrary qualities are means by which the liarmony of the 
aystem is procured. The ends of Providence are answer^ 
even by our errors and imperfections. God designs happirtess 
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to be equal, but realises it through general laws. Virtue only 
constitutes a happiness which is universally attainable. This 
happiness through virtue is only reached in society or social 
order, which is only a part of the general order. The perfec¬ 
tion of virtue is a conformity to the order of Providence here, 
crowned by the hope of full satisfaction hereafter.’ At a later 
page Mr. Pattison, who agrees with several modern critics in 
forming a low estimate of the matter of the' Esmij, expresses a 
strong admiration for the execution. The importance of style 
is hence perceived, which can unite in a common feeling of 
cordial appreciation minds which estimate in various ways the 
.substance of a work submitted to them. The following passages 
will enable tlic reader tofonn .some notion of this perfection of 
style ;— 

1.0 ! llie poor Indian, whoso untutored mind 
Secs God in clonds, or hears liini in tlie wind ; 

][is -soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Jlohind the cloud-topp’d hill, an humbler heaven ; 

Some .safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once ntore their native land behold, 

No fiends tonnent, no Cliristians thirst for gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire— 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

IJnt thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

Jli.s faithful dog shall bear him oompany. 

The optimism w hich i.s the philosophical keynote ob tlie Essay 
—which Leibnitz had rendered fashionable by his Theodicea, 
and Voltaire was to turn into ridicule in his Cnndide —iS thus 
summed up at the end of the first part:— 

Submit,—in this or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou const bear. 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

All Natiue is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal gooil; 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear—Whatever is, is right. 

The following analysis of Fame is from the fourth part: — 

What’s fame I—A fancied life in others’ breath, 

' A thing beyond us, e'en before our death. 

Just what you hear, you have; and what’s unknown. 

The same (my lord) if TuUy’s or your owm. 
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All that we feel of it b^Ds and ends 
In the small circle of onr foes and friends; 

To all beside, as mnoh an empty shade 
As Eugene living, or as Gsesar dead ; 

Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 

Or on the Rubicon or on the Rhine. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod— 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

• ••*•• 

AU fame is foreign but of true desert, 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart; 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud hnzzas; 

And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 

Than Csesar with a senate at his heels. 


33. Tlie Essay on Criticism imist also be classed among 
didactic poems. In it Pope lays down rules, in emulation of 
Horace’s famous Epistle Dc Arte Poetia'l, of Boileau’s Art de 
Poesie, and Roscommon’s Essay on Translated Verse, for the 
guidance, not of the writers, but of the critics of poetry. The 
depth and sincerity of the admiration with which Pope looked 
up to tlie ancient masters of song, appear from many passages 
of this brilliant Essay, particularly from the peroration of the 
firet part, which, though somewhat marred by the anti*climax 
at the end, is replete with a nervous strength—the poet’s voice 
quivering, as it were, -with suppressed emotion, yet not less clear 
or musical for the weakness—which it is easier to feel than to 
describe. 


34. Still greeu with bays each ancient altar stand-'. 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands; 

Secure ffom flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 
Destructive war, and all-involving ago. 

See, from each clime the learn’d their incen.so bring! 
Hear, in all tongues consenting patans ring ! 

In praise so just let every voice be join’d, 

And fill the g^eral chorus of mankind. 

Hail, bardi triumphant I bom in happier days, 
Immortal heirs of universal praise I 
Whose honours with increase of ages grow. 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 

And worlds applaud that must not yet be found I 
O may some spark of your celestial fire. 

The l^t, the meanest, of your sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings from far pnrsues yonr flights, 
Glows vriiile he reads, but trembles as ho writes). 

To teach vain wits a science little known. 

To admire superior sense, and doubt their own. 
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Satirical Poetry—Moral, Personal, PoliticalHall, Pope, 
Byron, Butler, Bryden, ClmrchiU, Wolcot. 

35. The didactic poet assumes the office of an educator; the 
satirist that of a cemor morum. The first has the same relation 
to the second which the schools of a country have to its courts 
of justice. One aims at forming virtue and imparting wisdom ; 
the other at scourging vice and exposing folly. According to 
its proper theory, satire is the Lynch law of a civilised society; 
it reaches persons and punishes acts which the imperfections 
of legal justice would leave unchastised. But could not such 
persons and acts be more efficaciously influenced by warnings 
of a didactic nature 1 should they not be left to the philosopher 
and the divine 1 The satirist answers, no ; there is a class of 
oftenders so case-hardened in vanity and selfishness as to be 
proof against all serious admonition. To these the dictum 
applies— 

-Eidiculum acri 

Fortins et melius magnas plcramque sccat res. 

The only way of shaming or deterring them is to turn the 
world’s laugh against them—to analyse their conduct, and 
show it up before the public gaze as intrinsically odious and 
contemptible. He does not expect thereby to effect any moral 
improvement in i/iem, but rather to shame and deter others 
who might be preparing to imitate them ; just as a good system 
of police is favoumble to morality, by diminishing the tempta¬ 
tions and the returns to wrongdoing. The satirist therefore 
professes a moral purpose :— 

Hear this and tremble, yon ivlto 'scape the lares ; 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave ; 

To Virtue only and her friends a friend. 

The world beside may murmur or commend.* 

36. Satirical poetry is divisible into three classes—Moral, 
Personal, and Pcflitical. By the first is meant that general 
satire on contemporary morals and manners, of which Horace, 
Juvenal, and Pope furnish us with such admirable examples. 
Personal satires are those which are mainly directed against 
individuals, as Dryden’s MacFlechnoe, and English Eards and 
Scotch Reviewers. Political satires are written in the interest 
of a mrty in the State j the most famous instance is Dryden’s 
Absewm and Achitophel. 

l Pope’s ImUathns of Horaet. 
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In purely personal satire, the chances are so small in favour 
of the chastisement lieing administered with pure impartiality 
and justice, that the world rightly attaches less value to it thi^ 
to moral satire. The occasions when personal satire becomes 
really terrible are those when, in the midst of a general moml 
satire on prevailing vices or follies, the acts and character of 
individuals are introduced by way of illustrating the maxims 
that have just been enunciated. Tlie attack then has the 
appearance of being unpremeditated, as if it had been simply 
suggested by the line of reflection into which the poet had 
fallen; and its eflect is proportionally greater. Pope well 
understood this principle, as we shall presently see. 

(1) Moral Satire. In the Middle Ages, moral satire gene¬ 
rally seized upon ecclesiastical abuses. The Land of Coclmygm 
(assigned by Warton to the end of the eleventh century, but 
which must be at least a century later) is a satire on the 
indolence and gluttony into which the monastic life, when re¬ 
laxed, has occasionally fallen. The Vision o/ Piers Ploienmn 
is in great part satirical, directing its attacks chiefly against 
those, whether in church or state, whom ‘ Lady Mede,’ by the 
hope of corrupt gain, turns aside from the right way. 

The satires of Donne and Hall are too rough and harsh 
to have much poetical value. For a specimen of Hall’s powers 
in this way, we take the following picture of a cliaplain in a 
country house, at the end of the sixteenth century :— 

A gentle squire would gladly entertaine 
Into his house some trencher-chapelainc : 

Some willing man that might instruct his sons. 

And that would stand to good conditions. 

First, that he lie upon the truokle-bed, 

Whiles his yonng maistcr lieth o’er his liea<l. 

Secondly, that he do, on no default, 

Ever presume to sit above the salt. 

Third, that he never change bis trencher twice; 

Fourth, that he use all common courtesies; 

Sit bare at moalcs, and one halfe rise and wait; 

Last, that he never hi.s young maistcr beat. 

All these observed, he could contented be, 

To give five marks and winter liverie. 

Swift’s satire, strong and crushing as it is, is so much the 
less effective, because it seems to spring, not from moral 
ind^nation, but from a misanthropical disgust at mankind. 
Pope excelled in satire, as in everything else that he attempted, 
and must be ranked with the few really great satirists of all 
time, Not that his indignant denunciations were not frequently 
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prompted by personal pique and irritated vanity; but his fine 
taste usually enabled him to mask his personal feelings under 
the veil, more or less transparent, of a stem and stoical regard 
for virtue. His satirical writings in verse consist of the four 
Moral Assays, in the form of Epistles, addressed to several 
persons; the epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, also called the Prologue 
to the SaiireSf the Imitations of Horace (six in the heroic 
couplet, and two in octo-syllabics, after the manner of Swift), 
the Epilogue to the Satires, and the Dunciad. Of the Moral 
Essays, the first, Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men, is, 
till just at the close, rather descriptive than satirical. In the 
second. On the Characters of Women, he dashes at once into 
satire. In contrast to those empty-headed, frivolous fair ones, 
whose ‘ true no-meaning puzzles more than wit,’ he draws the 
celebrated character of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough:— 

But what are these to great Atossa's mind, 

Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind ; 

Who, witli herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth ; 

Shines in exposing knaves and painting fools, 

Yet j.s whate’er she hates and ridicules. 

No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 

Full sixty years the world has been her trade. 

The wisest fool much time has ever made. 

Offend her, and she knows not to forgive; 

Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you live ; 

But die, and she'll adore j'ou—then the bust 
And temple rise—then fall again to dust. 

Ijast night her lord was all that's good and great— 

A knave this morning, and his will a cheat. 

Strange 1 by the means defeated of the ends, 

By .spirit robb’d of power, by warmth of friends, 

By wealth of followers 1 without one distress, 

Sick of herself, through very' selfishness 1 
Atossa, cursed with every granted prayer. 

Childless with all her children, wants an heir. 

To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor. 

In the tliird essay, on the Use of Riches, after the beautiful 
description of the Man of Ross, who, with ‘five hundred pounds 
a year,’ made liis beneficent influence felt in all the country 
round, occurs, by way of contrast, the picture of the closing 
scene of Charles II.’s splendid favourite, the second Duke of 
Buckingham;— 

' In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half bung, 

The floors of plaster, and tbo walls of dung, 
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On once a flook-bed, but repair’d -with atraw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies—alas 1 how changed from him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim I 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden’s proud alcove. 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and lore; 

Or just as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king. 

No wit to flatter left of all his store ! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends 1 

Pope perhaps took up this particular character from the ambi¬ 
tion of rivalling Dryden, who, as we shall see presently, wrote 
a powerful piece of satire upon Buckingham, in his Absalom 
and Achitophel. The fourth essay satirises the various kinds 
of bad taste, but contains no passages particularly suitable for 
citation. 

In the Dundad personal satire predominates, but there are 
passages of more general bearing, in which Pope rises to the 
full height of the genius. Such a passage is the description 
of the approach o£ the empire of Duluess, at the end of the 
poem:— 

She comes! she comes I the sable throne behold 
Of Night primeval, and of Chaos old, 

Before her, Fbney’s gilded clouds decay. 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain his momentary fires. 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

• ••••• I 

See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 

Mountains of casuistry lieap’d o'er her head 1 
Philosophy, that lean’d on Heaven before. 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 

Physic of metaphysic begs defence. 

And metaphysic calls for aid on sense 1 
Bee mystery to mathematics fly ! 

In vain I they mw), turn giddy, rave, and die. 

Bcligicm, blushing, tells her sacred fires. 

And unawares lltorality expires. 

Not public nor private, dares to shine ; 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine 1 
Lo I thy dreM empire, Chaos 1 is restored; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word; 

Thy hand, great Anarch I lets the curtain fall, 

Ahd universal darkness buries all, 

(2) Pertonal Satire, In the epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot— 
one of the brightest, wittiest, and most forcible productions of 
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the human intellect—after lashing the miner poets of the day, 
all -whom— 

his modest satire bade translate, 

And own’d that nine snch poets made a Tate—. 

the poet proceeds to strike at higher game:— 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and lair fame inspires : 

Bless’d with each talent, and each art to please, 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and 3'’et afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading ev’n fools, by flatterers besieged. 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws. 

And sit attentive to his omi applause; 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise— 

Who but must laugh, it such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus ‘ were he ? 

It would be easy to multiply extracts from the Imitations 
of Horace which follow; hut we must leave the reader to study 
them for himself. Sketches of his o^v^l boyhood —concise but 
weighty criticisms on Englisli poets—savage attacks on the 
objects of his hate, Lord Hervey, for instance^and noble 
descriptions, somewhat jarring therewith, of the ideal dignity 
and equity of satire,—all this and more will be found in these 
wonderful productions. The two which are written in the 
manner of Swift show a marked inferiority to the rest. 

In personal satire, the main object is the exposure of an 
individual or individuals. Skelton’s satires on Wolsey are 
perhaps the earliest example in our literature. Dryden’s 
MacFlecknoe is axi attack on Shadwell, a rival dramatist and a 
Whig, and therefore doubly obnoxious to the Tory laureate. 
Churchill’s satires, though much extolled by his contemporaries, 
have little interest for modern readers. Gifford’s Baviad and 
Mceviad is a clever satire in two parts, in the manner of Pope, 
on the affected poets and poetesses of the Della Crusca scho^; 


1 Addison, 
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(see ch. v. § 68.) The follo’wing extract will give an idea of 
its merits:— 

Lo, Della Ci-usca ! in his closet pent, 
lie toils to give the crude conception vent ; 

Abortive thoughts, that right and wrong confound, 

Truth sacrificed to letters, sense to somd. 

False glare, incongruous irnag&s, combine. 

And noise and nonsense clatter tlirough the lino. 

’Tis done. Her house the generous Piozzi lends, 

And thither summons her blue storking friends; 

The summons her blue-stocking friends obey. 

Lured by tlie love of poetry —and tea. 

In the English Bards niid Scotch Rerieir’rs, llyron, tvith 
the reckless petulance of youth, held up to ridicule nearly all 
the poets of his day—Scott, "Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Moore, «fec. In later life, however, he made ample aineitds for 
several of these attack,s, to which irritation against the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, and the feeling of power, rather than any serious 
dislike of his brother poets, had impelled him. The point and 
spirit of the poem fall off after the first two hundred lines, and 
it becomes at last absolutely tedious. The following extracts 
will serve to illustrate the bold and dashing character of this 
satire. The first regards Southey:— 

Next see tremendous Thalaba come on, 

Arabia's monstrous, wild, and wondrous .son ; 

Domdaniel’s dreatl destroyer, who o’orthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’ln knew. 

Immortal hero ! all thy foes o'crcome. 

For ever reign—the rival of Tom Tliumb 1 
Since startled metre Hed before thy face, 

IV’ell wert thou doomed the last of all thy race, 

"Well might triumphant Genii bear thee hence, 

Illustrioas conqueror of common sense ! 

The next is on "Wordsworth :—' 

Next comes the dull disciple of thy school, 

That mild apostate from poetic rule. 

The simple Wordsworth—framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in hia favourite May. 

\Vho warns his friend to * shake off toil and trouble, 

And quit his books, for fear of growing doable; ’ 

Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verso, and verse is merely prose ; 

Convincing all by demonstration plain, 

Poetic souls delight in prose insane, 

And Christmas stories, tortured into rhyme, 

Contain the essence of the true sublime. 

Thus, when lie tells the Tale of Betty Foy, 

The idiot mother of her ‘ idiot boy,’ 
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A moon-struck silly lad who lost his way, 

And, like his bard, confounded night with day, 

So close on each pathetic point he dwells, 

And each adventure so sublinieljf tells. 

That all who view the ‘ idiot in his glory,' 

Conceive the bard the hero of the story. 

37. (3) Political satire castigates, nominally in the interest 
of virtue, but really in the interest of a party, the w'icked or 
contemptible qualities of tJio adherents of the opposite faction. 
The two most notable exemjdifieations in our literature are 
Butler's Ifudihras and Brydeii’s Absalom, and Achitophel, The 
figures of Sir Hudibras and Ralpho—the one intended to repre¬ 
sent the military Puiitan, half hypocrite, half enthusiast— 

who built his faith upon 
The holy tevt of i>ikc and gun; 

the other meant to expose a lower type of Puiitan chai-acter, in 
which calculating craft, assuming the mask of devotion without 
the reality, made its proiit out of the enthusiasm of others — 
are satirical creations which, if not equal to Don Quixote and 
Sancho, can never lose their interest in the country which pro¬ 
duced the originals. 

Tlie satiiical portraits in Absalom and Achitophel are drawn 
with a masterly hand. They include the leading statesmen and 
]ioliticians of the Whig party towards the end of the reign of 
C'harles II. Some of the characters, though men of mark at 
the time, have ceased to figure in history; and the satire on 
tlieni intemsts us but little. But the sketches of Shaftesburj', 
Halifax, Buckingham, and Titus Oates, derive an interest, in¬ 
dependently of the skill ami vigour of the drawing, from the 
historical importance of the pei-sons rtqii’esented. yhaftesbuiy 
is thus deseribod :— 

Of these (lie false Acbitoidicl was first, 

A name to all siioceialing ages cur.st; 

J'or clo.se designs and cicokeil counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bokl, and lurbulent of wit. 

Here follow the lines given above (lA'’. § 72) ; after which 
the poet proceeds :— 

A daring pilot in extremity. 

Pleased with the danger When the waves went high. 

He sought the storms; but for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands, to boast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 

Else why should ho, with wcaltli and honour blest, 
Kefnsc his age the needful hours of rest ? 
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Pani^ a Isody which he oould not please, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ; 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that unfeather’d two-le^’d thing, a son ? 

Tra1ifa.y, known as the ‘ Trimmer,' who defeated the Exclu¬ 
sion Bill, is the subject of a few laudatory lines :— 

. Jotham, of piercing wit and pregnant thought; 

Endow'd by nature, and by learning taught 
To move assemblies, who but only tried 
The worse awhile, then chose the better side; 

Nor chose alone, but turn’d the balance too. 

So much the weight of one brave man can do. 

The foUowing sketch of the Duke of Buckingham may be 
compared with that by Pope (see p. 517):— 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land : 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand; 

A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by fits, and nothing long; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking. 

Besides tea thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman, 'who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy I 
««•••** 

In squandering -wealth was his peculiar art; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, -wliom still he found too late. 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laugh'd himself from court; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief; 

For spite of him, the w'eight of business fell 
On Absalom, and wise Achitophel ; 

Thus •wicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left no faction, but of that was left. 

Oates, the chief witness in the Popish plot of 1680, is the 
object of a long rolling fire of invective, from which we can 
oiJy extract a few lines :— 

His memory, miraculously great, 

Could plots, exceeding man’s belief, repeat j 
Which therefore cannot be accounted lies, 

For human wit could never such devise. 

Some future truths are mingled in his book; 

But where the witness failed, the prophfet spoke 
Some things like visionary Bight appear: 

. The spirit caught him up,—the Lord knows whwe; 

And gave him his rabbinical degree, 

Unknown to foreign nniveisity. 
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38. Churchill’s Prophecy of Famim was an unworthy attack 
ujwn the Scotch, written when the author was closely linked 
with the demagogue John Wilkes, and betokening his influence. 
The minister, Lord Bute, had given places in England to several 
of his countrymen ; hinc illoe Imthrymce ! There is no proper 
arrangement in the poem, no evidence of a concerted plan; the 
writer seems to have flred off his small arms just as it mi^t 
happen, shooting wildly and rapidly, in the vague notion that 
some of the shot might hit. In the early portion of the satire, 
the wit consists, according to Churchill’s usual manner, in the 
ironical ascription to the Scotch of virtues, the bad qualities 
opposite to which are supposed to be notoriously prominent in 
their national character. Two Scotch shepherds. Jockey and 
Sawney, are then introduced, bewailing, in alternate strophes, 
the sad condition of their country since the fatal day of Cul- 
loden : they arc joined by the goddess Famine, who prophesies 
the approaching exaltation of the nation through the advent 
of a Scotchman (Lord Bute) to power, who will enable his 
countrymen to fatten upon the riches of England. The names 
of democracy and liberty become hateful in the mouths of 
Wilkes, Churchill, and Co., of whom it might truly be said, in 
the words of Milton ;— 

License they mean when they cry Liberty. 

Politically and socially this middle part of the century was 
a dull and despicable period, in which the only objects that re¬ 
lieve the gloom are the genuine enthusiasm of Burke, on the 
one hand, and the keen, cold, caustic good sense of Horace 
Walpole, on the other. The allusions in Walpole’s letters to 
Churchill’s works, as they successively appeared, are full of 
point and truth ; in fact, the whole age, in its meanness and 
false assumption, its hypocrisy and its corruption, is wonder¬ 
fully photographed in the correspondence of that intelligent 
patrician, who knew not what reverence was, and was too 
honest to endure its counterfeit} who saw things just as tiiey 
were, and had the gift of setting them down just as he saw 
them. 

39. If it be a marked descent from Dryden to Churchill, it 
is a still deeper fall from Churchill to Peter Pindar. John 
Wolcot, a native of Devonshire, was educated by his uncle, an 
obscure medical practitioner at Powey, to his own profession. 
The natural vulgarity of his mind was never corrected, nor his 
irr^reesible conceit ever rebuked, by the association with his 
betters at a university: in the society of a snwll country town 
he was an oracle, a marvel of genius j there his sallies were 
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applauded, his ribaldry mistaken for satire, his obscenity for 
humour, and his low smartness for wit. It would be diffictilt 
to name a literary work exhibiting a more pitiful debasement 
of tJie human intellect than the Lousiad, published in 1786. 
The ba<^stairs tattle of the royal household had, it seems, 
spread a story that an animal of that description had made its 
appearance on tlie king’s plate at dinner, wlio had ordered the 
heads of all the cooks and scullions to be shaved in consequence. 
Upon this incident, real or imaginary, Wolcot founded what he 
calls a heroic-comic poem in five cantos, at the end of which, 
in servile imitation of Pope, he makes the Zephyr transport 
the animal to the skies, and transform him into a planet, which 
is thereupon discovered by Herschel, and solemnly named the 
Georgium Sidus. 

It may perhaps be said,—Is not Peter Pindar the English 
Beaumarchais ;—does he not, like him, turn sham greatness 
inside out, and demolish the superstitious awe with which 
privileged persons and classes are surrounded in the imagina¬ 
tion, of the vulgar! No, he is not comparable to Beaumar 
chais ; for Beaumarchais did a solid arid necessary work, and 
he did not. Continental kings, lieforo the French Revolution, 
however personally despicable they might be, -were formidable, 
l>ecause the political system was despotic, because they wielded 
an enormous power iiTPsponsibly, and could consign to a 
perpetual dungeon by their iHlres de cachet, unless pru¬ 
dence restraint them, any private citizen wlio might offend 
tliem. Yet traditional reverence and mistaken piety sur¬ 
rounded these kings with a lialo of majesty and sanctity in 
their people’s eyes ; he, therefore, who undeimined this reve¬ 
rence, who exhibited kings and queens as just as miserable 
forked bipeds, just as full of faults and follies, as men and 
women in general, may have done a good and necessary woi’k, 
as a pioneer of freedom. But in England, in the eighteentli 
century, kings had no such powers ; religious worship, thought, 
and its expression, were almost entirely free ; * our political 
li^berties were in the main secure; no king could send an 
Englishman to ptinm at his own caprice, or subject him to 
arbitrary taxation, or deprive him of representation in par¬ 
liament. What serious harm, then, could the utmost con* 
cdvable folly, malignity, and even profligacy, in the king and 
the royal family do to the people at large ? None w'hatever ; 
there was therefore no object sufficient to justify a satire, no 
dignm vindice nodus. On the other hand, the mere fact of 
the Hanoverian family being seated on the throne, however it 
. > Of course I am not speaking of Ireland. 
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might surround itself with German menials and waiting women 
like Madame Schwellenberg, whom Wolcot lashes with indig¬ 
nant patriotism,—was tantamount, in the eyes of most English¬ 
men, to a standing protest on behalf of the right of the people, 
in the name of the ancient constitution of the country, to resist 
a tyrannical and arbitrary govemmeni;; as such it should have 
made that limited and muzzled royalty sacred from assault. 

A man who wrote so much, and whose tongue, as he says 
of himself,* 

So copious in a flux of metre, 

Lahitur rt Idbctnr, 

could not but say a good thing occasionally. The postscript to 
his Epi»tle to Javies Bostoell, Esq., being a supposed conversa¬ 
tion between Dr. Johnson and the author, contains a well- 
known sally :— 

P.P. ‘I have heaid it whispered,Doctoi-, tliat, should yon die before 
him, Mr. Boswell means to write your life.’ 

Johiiiton. ‘ Sir, he cannot mean me so iiTcparable an injur}-. Which 
of us shall die first is only known to the Great Disposer of events; bub 
were I sure that James Boswell would write my life, I do not know 
whether I would not anticipate the measure by taking his.’ 

40. Since Dryden w-e have had no political satirist com¬ 
parable to Moore. In the Fudge Family m Paris, the letters 
of Mr. Phelim Fudge to his employer, Lord Castlereagh, arc 
an ironical picture of European society from the point of view 
of the Holy Alliance. The Parody on a Celebrated Letter — 
that addressed by the Prince Regent to the Duke of York in 
1812—is a piece of cutting satire, in which every line has its 
open or covert sting. 

41. Among the many sliorter poems which fall under tire 
description of political satire, none has attained greater noto¬ 
riety than Lilliburlero, or better deserved it than the Vicar of 
Bray. The doggerel stanzas of the former weie sung all over 
England about the time of the landing of-William III., and 
are said to have contributed much to stir up the popular hatred 
against James. The Vicar of Bray is a wntty narrative of the 
changes in political sentiment which a beneficed clergyman, 
whose fundamental pruiciple it is to stick to his benefice, might 
be supposed to undergo Ivetween the reigns of Charles II. and 
George I. The first and the last stanzas are subjoined :— 

Ill good King Charles’s golden days, 

\\Tien loyalty no haim meant, 

A zealous high-church man I was. 

And so I got preferment. 
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To teach my flock I never iflissed. 

Kings are by Gk>d ^pointed. 

And ouised are they that do resist. 

Or tonch the Lord’s anointed; 

And this is law, fco, 

• • • « t 

The illnstrions house of Hanover, 

And Protestant succession. 

To them I do allegiance swear— 

While they can keep possession, 

For in my Mth and loyalty 
I never more will falter. 

And George my lawful King shall be— 

Until the times do alter: 

And this is law, I will maintain. 
Until my dying day, Sir, 

That whatsoever King shall reign, 
I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir. 


Pastoral Poetry:—Spenser, Browne, Pope, Shenstone, 

42. Of the pastoral poetry of Greece, such as we have it in 
the exquisite Idylls of Theocritus, our English specimens are 
but a weak and pale reflexion. The true pastoral brings us to 
the sloping brow of the hill, while the goats are browsing 
below ; and on a rustic seat, opposite a statue of Priapus, we 
see the herdsmen singing or piping, yet shunning to try their 
skill in the mid-day heats, bemuse they fear to anger Pan, who 
then ‘rests, being a-weary, from his hunting.’* Even Virgil’s 
Eclogues, graceful and musical as they are, possess but a 
secondary excellence ; they are merely imitations of Theocritus, 
a nd do not body forth the real rural life of Italy. The only 
Eaglish poetry which hears the true pastoral stamp is that of 
Bums and otW Scottish writers;—and for this reason—that, 
like the Greek pastoral, it is founded on reality ; it springs out 
of the actual life aird manner of thought of the Scottish peasantu 
If it is rough-hewn and; Jharsh in comparison with its soathem 
prototype, that is but saying tliat the Scottish peasant, though 
ntjt despi(»,bly endowed, is neither intellectually nor aestheti¬ 
cally the equal of the Greek. 

. The chief pastoral poems that we have oxo Spenser’s Shep~ 
hoards Calender, Drayton’s Eclogues, Browne’s Britannia's 
Pastorals, asidi Pope’s and Shenstone’s Pastorals, besides innume¬ 
rable shorter pieces. It is scarcely worth while to make ex¬ 
tracts. Browne’s so-called pastorals ought rather to be classed 
mt descriptive poems, since they are destitute of that dramatic 
i 7imcrftu», Idyll L 
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character "which the true postoml (which is, in fact, a rudimen¬ 
tary drama) should always .possess. 

JSritanma's Pagforalt are In two books, each containing five ‘songs 
or cantos. A thread of narrative runs through them, bat does not 
furnish much that is interesting, either in character or in incident. 
The conduct of the story of Marina and her lovers is far too discursive. 
Each song is introduced by an ‘argument,’ as in the Faery Queene, and 
the colouring of the whole work is strongly Spenserian. But the 
digressions and intercalated discussions on all sorts of matters, chiefly 
however, amatory, make it very tedious reading. A true feeling for 
natural beauty, a special love for the scenery of his native Devon, and 
a corresponding power of rich and picturesque description, are Browne’s 
chief merits, 

43. Pope, in the Introduction to his Fasforah, explained 
his conception of a pastoral poem, as of an ideal picture of the 
simplicity and virtue,—the artless manners, fresh affections, 
and natural language,—of the golden age,—apart alike from 
courtly refinements and realistic coarseness. In executing this 
conception lio is very happy, especially in the third and fourth 
pastorals. Shcnstozje's Pastored Ballad has some delicately- 
turned phrases.* 


Descriptive Poetry ;—‘ Poly-olbion,’ ‘ Cooper’s Hill,’ 
‘The Seasons.’ 

44. This kind of poetry labours under the want of defiinite 
form and scope; it is accumulative, not organic : and conse¬ 
quently is avoided, or but seldom used, by the greater masters 
of the art. The most bulky specimen of descriptive verse that 
possess is Drayton’s Poly-olbion ; the most celebrated, Thom¬ 
son’s Seasons. The Poly-olbion is a sort of British gazetteer ; 
it describes the most noted spots or to-wns in every English 
county, with historical ilhistrations. The poem shows great 
imaginative as well as descriptive power; so that one wonders 
at the patient industry witli which a man, whose gifts qualified 
him for higher things, must liaAe worked oxit his dull task. 
The diction is simple and strong, and tends to the Saxon side 
of the language, as the following extract shows .—. 

Of Albion’s glorious isle, the wonders whilst I write. 

The sundry varying soils, the pleasures intiidte, 

Wliere heat kills not the cold, nor cold expels the heat, 

The calms too mildly small, nor winds too roughly great, 

Nor night doth hinder day, nor day the night doth wrong. 

The summer not too short, the winter not too long— 
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What help shall I invoke to aid my muse the while 1 
Thou genius of the place ! this most renowned isle, 
Which liv^st long before the all-earth-drowning flood. 
Whilst yet the earth did swarm with her gigaotie brood, 

Go thou before me still, thy circling shores about. 

Direct my course so right, as with thy hand to show 
Which way thy forests range, which way thy rivers flow, 
Wise genius, by thy help that so I may descry 
How thy fair mountains stand, and how thy valleys lie. 

45. Cooper's Hill, by Sir John Denham, has the Ireautiful 
and often-quoted passage descriptive of the Thames :— 

Thames—the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons 
By his old sire—to his embraces runs. 

Hasting to pay liis tribute to llie sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold. 

Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold. 

His genius and less guilty wcfilth to explore. 

Search not his bottom, but survey his shore; 

O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing. 

And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring; 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 

Like mothers which their infants over-lay. 

Nor with a sadden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave; 

No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil; 

But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does; 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confined, 

But free and common as the sea or wind. 

When he, to boast or to disperse his stores. 

Full of the tributes of his grateful shores, 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers, 

Brings borne to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 

Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where it wants. 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities, plants; 
bo that to us no thing, no place is strange. 

While bis fair bosom is the world’s exchange. 

O might I flow like thee, and make tby stream 

My great example, as it is my theme 1 

Though de«^ yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull. 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 

46. Of Pope’s Windsor Forest, Johnson has remarked, ‘ Ths 
design of Windsor Forest is evidently taken from Coojters HUl, 
with some attention to Waller’s poem on The Park. . , . The 
objection made by Dennis is the want of plan, or a regular sub- 
ordujation of parts terminating in the principal and original 
desifipa. There is this want in most descriptive poems j because, 
as the scones which they must exhibit successively ore all sub- 
■isth^ at the same time, the order in which they are ^OWQ 
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must by necessity be arbitrary, and more is not to be expected 
from the last pait than the hi%t.’ 

47. Thomson’s Seasons, a poem in blank verse, in four 
books, bears some resemblance, though no comparison, to Vir¬ 
gil’s Georgies. The descriptions of the appearances of nature, 
the habits of animals, and the manners of men, are generally 
given with truthful and vivid delineation. 'Tlie more ambitious 
flights—if a fine panegyric on Peter the Great be excepted—in 
which he paints great characters of ancient or modem story, or 
philosophises, or plays the moralist—are less successful. Even 
in describing nature, Thomson betrays a signal want of imagi¬ 
nation j he saw correctly what was before him—the outward 
shows of things—but never had a glimpse of 

The light that never irus on sea or land, 

The inspiration, and the poet’s dream. 

There are passages from which the author might be set 
down as a pantlieist ; but poets are often inconsistent: and, as 
Pope disclaimed the fatalism which seems to be taught by 
the Essay on Man, so Thomson might have declined to father 
the pantheism which .seems to pervade the following lines, if 
expressed in sober pro.se:— 

What is this mighty breath, ye sages, saj’. 

That in a powerful language, felt, Jiot heard, 

Instructs the fowls of heaven, and through their breast 
These arts of love diffuses ? What but God 1 
Inspiring God ! who, boundless Spirit all. 

And unremitting energy, pervades. 

Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole. 

A passage at the end of SjJring contains a well-known line— 

Delightful task 1 to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breatlie the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 


The lines on the Robin, in Winter, are in Thomson’s best 
manner:— 


The fowls of heaven, 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The red-breast, sacred to the liousehold gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 
Against the window bents; then, brisk, alights 
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On the warm hearth; then, hopping o’er the ^oor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is; 

Till, more familiar grown, the table-cmmbs 
Attract his slender feet. 


Lyrical Poetry:—Devotioiial, Loyal, Patriotic, Amatory, 
Bacchanalian, Martial. 

48. Lyrical poetry, as its name denotes, implied originally 
that the words were accompanied by lively music. A rapid 
movement, and a corresponding rapidity in the verse, are essen¬ 
tial to it. It is the glowing utterance of minds, not calm and 
thoughtful, but excited and impassioned ; it appertains, there¬ 
fore, to the affective and emotional side of human nature, and 
has nothing to do with the reasoning and meditative side. 
Wordsworth, in pursuance of a poetical theory, published in liis 
youth a collection of Lyrical Balludti ; but they were not lyrical, 
because there was no passion in them, and much reflexion. In 
later life, he wisely changed their designation. 

There are certain nmn lyrical themes, corresponding to the 
passions and emotions which exercise tlie inost agitating sway 
over the human heart These are. Devotion, Loyalty, Patriot¬ 
ism, Love, Revelry, and War. We will take each theme sepa¬ 
rately, and from among the imiuraerable lyrical compositions 
which adorn our literature, select a very few, as a sample of the 
riches of the land. The task of selection is much facilitated by 
the publication, some years ago, of The Golden Treasury, ■which 
is a collection of the best songs and lyrics in the language, 
carefully edited by Mr. Palgrave. 

49. (1) Among devotional lyrics there is none nobler than 
Milton’s Christmas Ode, Hallam pronounced it to be ‘ perhaps 
the finest ode in the Englisli language,’ A certain ruggedness 
of diction partially disfigures the later stanzas; but, tahing the 
poem as a whole, the music of the numbers is worthy of the 
stately yet swift march of the thought. We must find space 
for the opening and concludu^ stanzas :— 

It was the winter wild, 

While the heaven-bom Child 
All meanly ■wrapt in the rude manger lies; 

Katnre in awe to lum 
Had doffed her gandy trim, 

WiUi her great Master so to sympathise: 

It was no season then for her 

T6 wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 
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Only with epeeehe* fair 
She WOOS the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow; 

And on her nsdced shame, 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw; 

Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 

Should look 80 near upon her foul dcfounitics. 

But He, her fears to cease, 

Sent down the meek-ej’ed Peace; 

She, crown'd with oiivo green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere. 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle mng the amorous clouds dividing; 

And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes an universal peace through sea and land. 

No war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around, 

The idle spear and shield were high uidmiig; 

The hooked chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood; 

The trumpet spake not to the armM tbiong ; 

And kings sat still with awful eye. 

As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 

The discomfiture and flight of tlie Heathen divinities upon the 
advent of the Redeemer, and the silence of the oracles, are theu 
described, and the ode concludes -with the following stanzas:—• 

So when the sun In bed. 

Curtained with cloudy red. 

Pillows Ins chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail. 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave ; 

And the yellow-skirted fays 

Fly after the night steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her babe to rest; 

Time is, our te'dious song should here have ending: 

Heaven’s youngest teemW star 
Hath fixed her polished car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending; 

And all about the courtly stable 

Bright harnessed angels sit, in order serriceabie. 

60, Crashaw’s lyrics of devotion are often beautiful, though 
their effect is injur^ by the conceits in -which he, as a writer uf 
th© fShtastic school, was wont to indulge. Dryden is the author 
ojE.a fine p^brajihrase of the hymn Fent Cr^or Popo'a 

Me 'iiiiih IS a lyticai ©clo^e in imitation the f oiirth 
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of Virgil. In his hymn entitled The Dying Christian to his 
Soul, Pope essayed to rh-al Dryden and Addison in this field 
also. The effort cannot be pronounced unsuccessful; yet tlie 
art and labour are too transparent, and the ejaculations have a 
slightly theatrical cast;— 

Vital spark of heavenly fljimc, 

Quit, oh t quit, this mortal frame ; 

Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 

O the pwln, the bliss, of d^’ing 1 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into life. 

The world recedes, it disappears ; 

Heaven opens on my eyes ; my ear* 

With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wings; I mount; I fly I 
O Grave, where is thy victory ? 

O Death, where is thy sting ? 

In the present century Byron and Moore have each tried 
their iiand at sacred lyrics. The Hebrew Melodies of the former, 
and the Sacred Melodies of the latter, contain pieces of grejit 
lyrical beauty. In the art of wedding words to sounds, no 
English poet ever excelled, or perhaps equalled, Moore. The 
gift is exhibited in the following sacred melody, which is but a 
sample of a great number, all equally felicitou.s in this respect:—* 

Sound the loud timbrel o'er Kgypt’s dark sea; 

Jehovah hath triumph’d; His jieople are free. 

Sing; for the might of the tyrant is broken, 

His chariots, his liorsemcD, so splendid and brave; 

How vain was their boasting I the Lord hath but spoken, 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 

Praise to the conqueror, praise to the Lonl I 
His word was our arrow. His breath was our sworJ. 

Who sliall return to tell Egypt tlie story 
Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride ? 

The Lord but, look’d forth from His pillar of glory. 

And all her brave thousands are whelm’d in the tide. 

51. (2) Loyalty. Of the loyld songs with which our poetry 
abounds, certain classes only can be said to possess real excel¬ 
lence. When it is on the winning side, loyalty loses its passion 
and its pathos; its effusions tend to Itecome interested, and lie 
under the suspicion of servility. It is for this reason that such 
poms as Dryden’s Astrata Redux and Addison’s heroics in 
.honbnr of William III. fall flat and cold on the ear. But when 
loy^ty is struggling, or when it is persecuted, it is a noble, 
.bwitase a disinterested, sentiment, and it gives birth to noble 
poems. In our own history these conditions have been present 
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on two occasions—during the Civil War, and after the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1688. The Royalist and the Jacobite songs are there¬ 
fore the only loyal lyrics which need arrest our attention. Of 
the former class we shall quote a portion of the well-known 
lines composed by the gallant Lovelace while in prison;— 

When Love with nuconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

.^nd my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at tlie grates; 
i\Ticn I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered to her eye. 

The birds that w.anton in the air 
Know 110 such liberty. 

When, linnet-like eonlined, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my King; 

At'hcn I shall voice aloud liow good 
He is, how great should be, 

EnlargM winds, tliat curl the flood. 

Know no such liberty. 

Stoue walls do not a iirison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Hinds innocent and quiet take 
These for an hermitage; 

If I liavo freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free,') 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Knjoy sucli liberty. 

51«. Ill the following beautiful lyric by Dryden, some inci¬ 
dent is probably referred to Avhich took place in an English 
Catholic houseliolcl under tJie alien rule of William III. By 
Pan and Syrinx are meant James II. and his second wife, 
Mary of Modena; — 

A choir of bright beauties in spring did appear, 

To choose a May-lady to govern the year ; 

All the nymphs were in white, and the sliepheiils in green, 

The garland was given, and I’hillis was queen ; 

But Phillis refused it, and sighing did say, 

I'll not wear a garland while Pan is away. 

While Pan and fair Syrinx are fled from our shore, 

The Graces arc banish’d, and Love is no more ; 

The soft god of pleasure, that warm’d our desires, 

Has broken his bow, and extinguish’d his fires. 

And vows that himself and his mother will mourn, 

Till Pan and fair Syrinx in triumph return. 

Forbear your addresses, and court us no more, 

For we will perform what the Deity swore ; 
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But, if ^ou dare think of deserving our charms. 

Away with yonr sheephooks, and take to your arms; 

Then laurels and myrtles your brows shall adorn, 

When Pan, and his solii' and fear Syrinx, return. 

52. Tlie Jacobite songs, wliich are mostly of unknown 
authorship, are full of spirit and hre, and possess that melan¬ 
choly charm which belongs to a great cause vainly maintained 
by high-souled men against an overpowering destiny. We 
select the following specimen;—- 

To dauuton me an’ me sae j'oung, 

An’ g^de King James’ auldest son 1 
O that’s the thing that ne’er can be, 

For the man’s unborn that will daunton me 1 

O set me ance on Scottish land, 

An’ gie me my braid-sword in my hand, 

Wi’ niy blue bonnet aboon my bree, 

An’ show me the man that will daunton me. 

It’s nae the battle’s deadly stourc, 

Nor friends pruivcd fansc, that’ll gar me cower; 

But the reckless hand o’ povertie, 

OI that alanc can daunton me 1 

High was I bom to kingly gear. 

But a euif ’ came in my cap to wear; 

But wi’ my braid-sword I’ll let him see 
He’s nae the man will daunton me. 

The best and most spirited of these Jacobite lyrics are to be 
found in Ritson’s Collection of Scottish Songs, ox Jacobite 

JieUcs. 

53. (3) Patriotism. That amour sacre de la patrie, which 
in all countries is a fruitful theme for the Lyric muse, is among 
ourselves by no means homogeneous. We have Scotch patriot¬ 
ism, Irish patriotism, and British or Imperial patriotism, and 
noble lyrics inspired by each. Lastly, as there is a poetical 
justice, so there is a poetu^ patriotism—a feeling which usually 
goes abroad to seek for its objects, and is eloquent upon the 
wrongs sustained "by foreign nationalities. Scotland vents her 
patriotic ferwdw mi Bums’ manly lines, supposed to be addressed 
by Bruce to his army before the battle of Bannockburn, Her 
poets find her ancient triumphs over England more soul-inspir¬ 
ing than any of those which her sons have, since Uie Union, 
assisted her great neighbour to achieve. For patriotism is 
intense in proportion to its local concentration; ami zeal for the 
preservation of the integrity of a great empire, thoti|^ it may 

1 James, commonly called the old Bretender, 

* Fum Ctomek’s of 

* Wurthlou Mow. 
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produce the same course of action, is an affair of the reason 
luther than of the feelings, and tiierefore less likely to give rise 
to lyrical developments. Two stanzas from the song above 
mentioned are subjoined;— 

Wha wad be a traitor knave, 

Wha wad All a coward’s grave, 

■\Vha sae base fs be a slave 7 
Coward! turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Froedoiu’s sword will strongly draw, 

Freeman stand or freeman fa’ 7 
Let him follow me 1 * 

.^4. Sir Walter Scott wa.s by reason and prmciple a staunch 
imperialist, and his poem on Waterloo illustrates the general 
or British element in his patriotism. But how cold and tame 
it reads compared with the glowing lines which burst from his 
lips, as his heart broods over the rugged charms of his own 
Caledonia!— 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ? 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

• In the first edition, I jirinted the lost lino of this stanza, ‘ Scotsman! 
on wi’ me!’ hut otherwise it stood precisely as it now stands. A writer in 
the Museum charged uie with having misquoted this stanza ‘ soegregionsly, as 
to have produced ludicrous nonsense.’ According to him, ‘by making the'tot 
three lines interrogative, it is implied that mi one is prepared to draw freedom’s 
EwOrd.’ Jehu asked, ‘ Who is on the Lord's side, who ? ’ when he wished to 
have Jezebel thrown out of the window ; he expected, therefore, to find that 
«o one was on the Lord’s side, if this new grammatical canon be correct. In 
other respects, too, tlie criticism is unlucky. Keferring to Allan Cunningham’s 
edition of the poet’s works, I find that Burns originally wrote (see his letter to 
G. Thomson, dated in Sept. 17<J8),— 

Freeman stand, or freeman fa’it 
Let him follow me! 

The ‘ ludicrous nonsense,’ therefore, produced by the mark of interrogation, 
must be fathered on the poet himself. This tirst, and clearly best, version was 
adapted to the air, ‘ Hey, tuttie, taitie.’ Thomson wrote hack, delighted with 
the words, but objecting to the air which they were set to, and suggesting such 
alterations in the terminal lines of the stanzas as would adapt the song to 
the air ‘ Lewie Gordon.’ Burns accepted the suggestion, and, in nis next letter, 
gave an altered version, in which, whether by accident or design, a comma 
tvas substituted for the mark of Interrogation, so that the stanzas read,^ 

Freeman stand, or freeqian fa', 

Caledonian I onwi’ me! 

Alexander Smith, in hjs late ediUon of Burns, retains the mark of interroga^ 
tioD, hnt jnrints the teminal lines, as they stand in the second version. It 
seems to me that the first version, representing the original form of this nbhle 
theme, should be adhered to id oU future editions^ 
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If such there be, go mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 

Despite those titles, power, and polf, 

The wretcli concentr^ all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

Oh I Caledonia, stem and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child I 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Laud of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

Tliat knits me to thy rugged strand ? 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been. 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were lofi > 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams still let me straw 
Though none shall guide my feeble way; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my withered cheek; 

Still lay my head by Teviot stone. 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The l^d may draw his parting groan. 

65. Irish patriotism blooms, as might he into 

verse of a mountful, almost of an elegiac cast. poetry 

furnishes us with many specimens, among which following 
lines, entitled ‘After the Battle,’are not the least beautiful:— 

Night closed upon the conqneror’.s way. 

And lightnings showed the distant hill, 

IVbere they who lost that dreadful day 
Stood few and faint, but fearless still. 

The soldier’s hope, the patriot’s zeal, 

For ever dinitned, for ever crossed; 

Oh I who can tell what heroes feel, 
tVhen all but life and honour’s lost I 

The last sad hour of freedom’s dream, 

And valour’s task, moved slowly by, 

While mute they watched, till morning’s besni 
Should rise, and give them light to die I 
There is a world where souls are free, 

Where tyrants taint not nature’s bliss ; 

If death that world’s bright opening be, 

Oh 1 who would live a slave in this t 

56, British—if it should not rather be called English— 
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patriotism has produced such poems as Glover’s Hosier'$ Ghost, 
Cowperis Boadicea, and CampbeU’s Mariners of England. 
From the Boadicea we extract a portion of the Druid’s address 
to the patriot queen of the Iceni ;—■ 

Rome, for empire far renowned, 

Tramples on a tbonsand states; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier’s name; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize. 

Harmony the path to fame. 

Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land. 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings. 

Shall a wider world command. 

Regions Cmsar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway: 

Where his eagles never Hew, 

None invincible as they. 

57. Poetical patriotism inspired Gray's Bard, Byron’s Jsles 
of Greece, and Shelley’s Hellas. In the first-named poem, the 
last of the Welsh bards, standing on a crag that overhangs-tlie 
pass through which King Edward and his army are defiling, 
invokes ruin on the race and name of the oppressor of his 
country, and at the conclusion of Iiis hymn of vengeful despair 
flings himself into the sea. Bj^ron’s noble lyric is so well known 
that we shall not spoil it by quotation, but prefer to extract 
portions of two choruses from Shelley’s HeUm, in which, with 
the enthusiasm of genius, the poet paints an ideal future for 
enfranchised and regenerate Greece:— 

-Temples and towers. 

Citadels and marts, and they 

Who live and die there, have been ours, 

And may be thine, and must decay ; 

But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 

Based on the crystalline sea 
Of tliought, and its eternity; 

Her citizens, imperial spirits. 

Rule the present from the past, 

On all this world of men inherits 
Iheir .cal is tot. 

But this is not enough; Greece herself is to live again;— 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 
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A now PenSus roDs its fountains 
Against the manning star. 

Where &irer Tempes bloom, there sle^ 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep: 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prise; 

Another Orpdieus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies. 

A new Ulysses leaves onoe more 
Calypso for his native shore, 

0 write no more the Tale of Troy, 

If earth Death’s scroll must be I 
Nor mis with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free ; 

Although a subtler Sphynx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never know. 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And, to remoter time. 

Bequeath, like sunset to the skies. 

The splendour of her prime ; 

And leave, if nought so bright may live. 

All earth can take, or heaven can give. 

58, (4) Love. Ijove songs, or amatory lyrics, may be 
counted by hundreds in all our poetical collections. Those of 
Surrey, having been written under the influence of Petrarch, 
have a classic sound, but are somewhat monotonous. The fol¬ 
lowing sonnet is a specimen much above the average :— 

Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green. 

Or where his beams do not dissolve the ice; 

In temperate heat, where he is felt and seen; 

In presence prest of people, mad or wise; 

Set me in high, or yet in low degree ; 

In longest night, or in the longest day; 

In clearest sky, or where clouds thickest be; 

In lusty youth, or when my hairs are gray; 

Set me in heaven, or earth, or else in hell, 

In hill, or dide, or in the foaming floodjM 
Thrall, or ^ large,—alive wbereso 1 dyiH, 

Sick, or in health, in evil fame or good,Jj 
Hers will I be; and only with this tbou^lt 
Content myself, although my chance be nCughl, 

Sir Thomas Wyat is the author of the following elegant 
stanzas, which have the heading, ‘ The Lover’s Lute cannot be 
blamed though it sing of his Lady’s TJnkindness ’:— 

Blame not my lute I for he must sound 
Of this or that, as liketh me; 

For lack of wit the lute is bound 
To give such tunes as pleaseth me} 
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Though my songs be somewhat strange, 

And speak such words as tonch thy change. 

Blame not my lute I 

• ••••*• 

Spite asketh spite, and changing change, 

And &I 3 M faith must needs be known ; 

The fault’s so great, the case so strange. 

Of right it must abroad be blown : 

Then since that by thine own desert 

My songs do tell how true thou art. 

Blame not my lute ! 

Blame but thyself that hast misdonc, 

And well deserved to have blame ; 

Change thou thy way, so evil begone, 

And then my lute shall sound that same; 

But if till then my fingers play 

By thy desert their wonted way, 

Blame not my lute 1 

But with the earlier poets in general, Venus is generally 
found in close alliance with Bacchus ; and the sentiment which 
inspires their strains is of a grosser kind thair that which the 
reding mystical poets of later times have introduced. Moore 
in this respect resembles the poets of the Elizabethaji and 
Stuart periods rather than his own contemporaries. We shall 
give one or two specimens of both styles, beginning with Ben 
Jonson’s graceful lines To Celia-.— 

Brink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 

And I’ll not ask for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not 80 much honouring thee. 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon did’st only breathe 
And sent'st it back to me; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself, but theel 

Some of Shakspere’s sonnets might well be quoted in thia 
connexion, partictdarly that beginning, ‘ Bid not the heavenly 
rhetoric of thine eye ? ’ The exquisite lines which follow occur 
in Measwre for Measwre 

Take, 0 take those lips away, 

That BO sweetly wore forsworn* 
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And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the mom; 

Bat my kisses bring again, 

Bring again— 

'Seals ot love, but scaled in vain, 

Sealed in vain! 

59. Marlowe’s ‘ Come live with me and ))e my love,’ and 
Kaleigh’s reply, ‘ If all the world and love were young,’ are 
beautiful specimens of what may be called the pastoral love 
song. Waller’s ‘Go, lovely Rose,’ and Carew’s ‘He that loves 
a rosy cheek,’ are in all books of extracts ; but the latter poet's 
'* Give me more love or more disdain,’ is omitted in The. Golden 
Treasury and several other collections; we shall therefore 
quote it:— 

Give me more love, or more disdain ; 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring equal case unto my pain. 

The temjjerate affords me none ; 

Either extreme of love or liale 
Is sweeter than a calm esliile. 

Give me a storm ; if it be lo\ c, 

Like Danae in that golden show or, 

1 swim in pleasure; if it prove 
Disdain—that torrent wiil devour 
My vulture hopes, and he’s possessed 
Of Imaven, that’s but from hell released ; 

Then crown my joys or cure my pain t 
Give me more love or more disdain. 

The following extract is from George Wither’s poem of The 
Steadfast Shp,j)herd ; (see Percy’s Reliques) ;— 

Can he prize the tainted posies 
Which on every breast are worn. 

That may pluck the virgin roses 
From their never touched thorn 
I can go rest 
On her sweet breast, 

Tliat is the pride of Cynthia's tiain ; 

Then stay thy tongue, 

Thy mermaid song 
Is all bestowed on me in\ain. 

He’s a fool that basely dallies 
Where each peasant raate.s with him ; 

Khali I haunt the Ihrongi-d vallev s, 

B'hile there’s noble hills to climb 
No, no, though clowns 
Are scared with frowns. 

I know the best can but disdain ; 

And those I’ll prove, 

So will thy love 
Be all bestowed on ipe in vain, 
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60. Cowley’s Mistreta is a collection of love songs full of 
bold or curious figures; of far-fetched fanciful comparisons. 
The following stanzas, entitled Her Name, are very musical and 
graceful :— 

With more than Jewish reverence as yet 
Do 1 the sacred name conceal ; 

When', ye kind stars, ah I when will it be fit 
This gentle mystery to reveal ? 

When will our love be named, and we possess 
That christening as a badge of happiness 1 

So bold as yet no verse of mine has been. 

To wear that gem on any line ; 

Nor, till the happy nuptial muse be seen, 

Shall any stanza with it shine. 

Rest, mighty Name, till then ; for thou must be 
Laid down by her, ere taken up by me. 

Then all the fields and woods shall with it ring ; 

Then Echo’s burdeb it shall be ; 

Then all the birds in several notes shall sing. 

And all the rivers murmur thee; 

Then every wind the sound shall upward bear, 

And softly whisper’t to some angel’s ear. 

Then shall thy Name through all my verse be spread 
'Thick as the flowers in meadows lie. 

And, when in future times they shall be read 
(As sure, I think, they will not die), 

If any critic doubt that they be mine, 

Men by that stamp shall quickly know the coin. 

Meanwhile I will not dare to make a name 
To represent thee by; 

Adam, Qod's nomenclator, could not frame 
One that enough should signify; 

Astnea, or Celia, as unfit would prove 
I'or thee, as 'tis to call the Deity, Jove. 

The following stanzas give a favourable idea of the amatory 
odes of Herrick :— 

•To THE YiROINS, to MAKE MUCH OF TIME.' 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to*day. 

To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 

The higher he’s a-getting. 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

ITM 
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age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time, 

And while ye may, go marry; 

For having lost but once your prime, 

You may for ever tany. 

61. Milton, Dryden, and Pope, furnish us witli nothing to 
quote under this head. When we come to modern times, the 
difficulty lies in the selection. What treasures of lyrical force 
and sweetness are contained in the love songs of Burns ! We 
must give at least one example :— 

O Maiy, at thy window be, 

It is the wished, the trystwi hour ! 

Those smiles and glances let me see. 

That make the miser’s treasure poor; 

How blithely wad I bide the stonre, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun. 

Could I the rich reward secure, 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen, when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 

To thee my fancy took its wing— 

I sat, but neither beard nor saw: 

Tho’ this wae fair, and that was braw, 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sighed, and said amang them a’, 

‘ Ye are na Mary Morison.’ 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whase only faut is loving thee ? 

If love for love thou wilt nae gie. 

At least be pity to me shown ; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 

In grace and melody, if not in pathos, Moore’s love songs 
may be matched with ^ose of Bums, as the following lines 
exemplify:— 

Take back the virgin page 
White and unwritten still { 

Home hand more calm and sage 
That leaf must fill; 

Thoughts come as pure as light. 

Pure as even you require, 

But oh I each word I write 
Love turns to fiie. 
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Yet let me keep the book • 

Oft shall my heart renew. 

When on its leayes 1 look. 

Dear thoughts of you. 

Like you, ’tis fair and bright; 

Like you, too bright and fair 
To let wild passion write 
One wrong wish there. 

Haply, when from those eyes 
Far, far away I roam. 

Should calmer thoughts arise 
Towards thee and home. 

Fancy may trace some line 
AVorthy those eyes to meet, 

Thoughts that not bum but shine, 

I'ure, calm, and sweet, 

« • • « • 

Byron’s Maid of Alhem, Shelley’s Epithalamium, and Cole¬ 
ridge’s Genevieve, we must be content with naming. 

62. (5) Revelry. This is a lyrical theme which has been 
largely illustrated by our poets, especially by those of the 
seventeenth century. We must confine ourselves to a single 
specimen, taken from Cowley :— 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinks and gapes for drink again. 

The plants suck in the earth, and arc 
With constant drinking fresh and fair. 

The sea itself, which one would think 
Should have hut little need of drink. 

Drinks ten thousand rivers up 
So fill’d that they o’erflow the cup. 

The busy sun (and one would guess 
By bis drunken fiery face no less) 

Drinks up the sea, and when he’s done, 

The moon and stars drink up the sun. 

They drink and dance by their own light j 
'They drink and revel all the night. 

Nothing in Nature’s sober found, 

But an eternal health goes round. 

I'd! up the bowl, then, fill it Ugh, 

Fill all the glasses there, for why 
Should every creature drink but I ? 

Why, men of morals, tell me why J 

63, (6) War, The lyrics of war, whatever may be the 
reason, are not found in great numbers, nor of extraordinary 
merit, in English literature. We might mention Campbell’s 
Hohenh/nden and Battle of the Baltic, tie stirring balmd of 
Cotmt Albert, and the gathering song Pibroch of Dontnl Bhw, 
both by Scott, and Macaulay’s ballads of N^aschy and Ivry, and 
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Lay$ of Rome. In Dryden’s great lyric, Alexander’s Feast, the 
* mighty master ’ of the lyre, after successfully preluding upon 
the themes of love and revel^, thus in a bolder strain summons 
the hero to war :— 

Now strike the golden lyre again ; 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain : 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark, hark 1 the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head. 

As awaked from the dead. 

And amazed, he stares around : 

Revenge, revenge 1 Timotheus cries. 

See the Furies arise 1 

See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss in their hair. 

And the spaskles that flash from their eye* ! 

Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand t 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 

And unbnried remain 
Inglorious on the plain; 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew! 

Behold how they toss their torches on high. 

How they point to the Persian abodes, 

And glittering temples of the hostile gods. 

The princes applaud with a furious jo}’, 

And the King seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy ; 

Thais led the way. 

To light him to his prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy 1 


Elegiac Poetry ‘ Fidele,’ ‘ The Caetaway,’ ‘ LyoidaB,’ 
‘Adonais.’ 

64. English poetry, in sympathy with the S6ul and lowering 
skies of our northern climate, is never more powerful and 
pathetic than when heard in the accents of mourning. The 
influences of external nature and of the national temperament 
di^Kise our poets to taeituinity and thoughtfulness ; and, in a 
world so full of change and death, thoughtfulness easily passes 
into sadness. Elegiac poems may be distinguished as objective 
or subjective, according as their tenor and general aim may be, 
either simply to occupy themselves with the fortunes, character, 
uid acts of the depart^, or to found a train of musings, having 
r^eretice to self, or at least strongly coloured by the writer’s 
personality, upon the fact of bereavement. Among those of 
the former class may be specifled—the dirge in CymMim, 
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Milton’s sonnet on Shakspere, Dryden’s elegy on Cromwell, 
Tickell’s on Addison, Cowper’s lines on the Loss of the Royal 
George, Campbell’s Lord UllirUe DaitglUer, the song of Harold 
in the Lay oftlie Last Minstrel, Cowper’s Castavmy, and Pope’s 
Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady. Nothing can exceed the 
simple beauty of tl\e song of the brothers over the body of 
Fidele 

fear no more the heat o’ tlie sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task bast done. 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 

Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Pear no more the frown o’ the great. 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak: 

The sceptre, teaming, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

Pear no more the lightning flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 

I’ear not slander, censure rash; 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan; 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

No cxorciser harm thee I 
Nor no witchcraft cliarm thee ! 

Ghost unlaid forbear thee 1 
Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quiet consummation have. 

And renownM be thy grave '. 

Cowper’s lines on the Loss of the Royal George sound like 
the passing bell;— 

Toll for the brave I 
The brave that are no more ! 

All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore ! 

65. The Castaway,'^ by the same author, combines what is 
most touching in both kinds of elegy. After a minute descrip¬ 
tion of the long struggle for life of the sailor lost overboard, 
the interest of the tale, great in itself, is suddenly rendered 
tenfold more intense by the application of it in the last stanza 
to the case of the unhappy writer ;— 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitious shone, 

_ When, far from all effectual aid, 

* CymJbelinr, Act. iv. Sc. 2, 

* Extract Hook, art. ICO, 
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We peridi’d, each alone; 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in blacker gulfs than he. 

A inonlar turn is given to the conclusion of Pope’s Hlepy ;—• 

So peacefnl rests without a stone, a name, 

What on<» had beauty, titles, wealthy and fame t 
How loved—how honour’d once, avails thee not. 

To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee— 

’Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be I 
Poets themselves must fall like those they sung; 

Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue; 

Ev’n ho whoso soul now melts in mournful lays 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays. 

Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart; 

Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er. 

The muse forgot, and thou beloved no more 1 

Among elegies of the subjective class may be mentioned tlie 
lines -written by Raleigh the night before his death, Cowley’s 
elegy on Crashaw, Milton’s Lycidas, Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, and Shelley’s Adonais. At the close of his meteor¬ 
like career the gallant Raleigh wrote his own epitaph in these 
few pious and feeling lines:— 

Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with ago and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our daj's 1 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

The Lord shall raise me up, I trust 1 

66. Lycidas was written by Milton to commemorate the 
death of a college friend, Mr. King, who was drowned on the 
passage from England to Ireland, But Milton’s grief sets him 
t hinking ; and in this remarkable poem the monotone of a deep 
sorrow is replaced by the linked musings of a mind, which, once 
set in motion by grief, pours forth abundantly the treasures of 
thought and imagination stored np within it. The following 
eloquent passage contains a line that hsA almost passed into a 
proverb:— 

Alas I what boots it with Incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless muse 7 
Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Heseia’s hair 7 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
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(That last infirmity of nohle mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborions days; 

5 ut the feir gnerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to bunt out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind fury with the abborrW shears. 

And slits the thin-spun life. * But not the pn^e,' 

Phoebus replied, and touched my trembli^ ears ; 

* Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies: 

But lives, and spreads aloft, by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-seeing Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed,’ 

So also in Adonaia, which is an elegy on Keats, the glorious 
imagination of Shelley transports him into regions far beyond 
the reach of the perturbations of a common grief :— 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me ; my spirit's bark is driven 
Far from the land, far from the trembling throng 
■Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 

The massy earth and spherM skies are riven; 

I am bozne darkly, fearfully afar ; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 

67. It would be impossible to give an adequate idea of 
Gray’s famous Elegy by a short extract, but the student is 
recommended to read the entire poem carefully. He will find 
it eminently subjective in spirit; and may compare it with 
Hamlet’s moralisings over tlie skull of Yorick. Both may be 
legarded as products of a mind in which there is a morbid 
preponderance of the contemplative faculty—the balance not 
being duly maintained between the impressions from outward 
objects and the inward operations of the intellect.* 


HucellaneoRs Poems. 

68. A large number of poems, chiefly belonging to modem 
times, stiH remain unnotic^, because they refuse to be classi¬ 
fied under any of the received and long-established designa¬ 
tions. This miscellaneous section we propose to divide into— 

1. Poems founded on the Passions and Affections, 

2. Poems of Sentiment and Reflection. 

3. Poems of Imagination and Fancy, 

4. Philosophical Poetry. 

* See Coleridge’s remsrks on Hamlet LUtrmy Jtema'nt, vol. U. p. 204 . 
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(1) Po^s of the first kind are evidently of the lyrical 
order, but they are not to be classed among lyrics, because th^ 
are deficient in the excitation of thought and rapidity of move¬ 
ment 'which the true lyric must exhibit. They occur in great 
numbers in the works of modern poets, and, if a type of excel¬ 
lence in the kind were required, a purer one could not easily 
Ije found than Wordsworth’s Michael. Many liave seen the 
unfinished sheepfold in Green Head Ghyll, referred to in the 
following lines, which Michael, ■the old Westmoreland ‘ states¬ 
man,’ after the news had come that the son so tenderly cherished 
had brought di^yace and peril on his head, had never after¬ 
wards the heart to complete;— 

There is a comfort in the strength of lovo ; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
'Wonld overset the brain, or break the heart. 

I Imve conversed with more than one, who well 
Bemember the old Man, and what ho was' 

Years after he had heard this heavy news. 

His bodily frame had been from yonth to age 
Of an nnusoal strength. Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up to sun and clmid, 

And listened to the wind; and, as before. 

Performed all kinds of laboiu- for his shec'p. 

And for the land, his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build tlie Fold of which 
His flock had need. 'Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old Man—and 'tis believetl by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 

And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheepfold, sometimes was he seen 
Sitting alone, or with his faithful Dog, 

Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

The length of full seven years, from time to time, 

He at the building of this Shecpfold wrought. 

And left the work unfinished when he died. 

Three years, or little more, did Isabel 
Snrvive her Hasband: at her death the estate 
Was sold, and went Into a stranger's hand. 

The Cottage, whidi was named the Evening Star, 

Is gone—the ploughshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood; great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighbourhood;—yet the oak is left 
. That grew be^e their door; and the remains 

Of the unfinished Sheepfold may bo seen, 

Beside the boisteions brook of Green Head Ohyll. 

Pope’s EUnsa to Abeh/rd, a poem in which love, pride, 
repentance, and despair seem to be striving together for the 
mastery, and an overcharged heart seeks relief in bursts of wild, 
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half-frenzied eloquence, must also be placed among poems qi 
this class. 

69. (2) Sentiment may be regarded as the synthesis of 
thought and feeling; and therefore poems of this second class 
hold an intennediate place between those founded on the pas¬ 
sions and affections, and those in which intellectual faculties 
are, solely or principally, exercised. They aic very numeitous 
in every period of our literary history. Spenser’s Muinee of 
Time is an early and very beautifiil example. In the midst 
of a personified presentment of Fame, the wish recorded of 
Alexander is thus strikingly related;— 

But Fame with golden wing aloft doth flie 
Above the reach of ruinous decay, 

And with brave plumes doth beat the azure skie, 

Admired of base-bom men from farre away ; 

Then whoso will by vertuoiis deeds assay 
To mount to heaven, on Pegasus must ride. 

And by sweet poet's verse be glorified. 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from t y d^c. 

But that blind bard did him immorfaTmake 
With verses, dipp’d in dew of Castalic ; 

Which made the Eastern Conqueror to crie, 

‘ O fortunate young man, whose vertue found 
So brave a trump, thy noble acts to sound.’ 

Sir John Davies’s poem on ImmorUility of the Sottl may 
Ije classed either with the present series, or under the head of 
didactic poetry. The poetry of Quarles is partly sentimenta.1, 
partly fantastic. A fine couplet occurs in tJie poem entitled 
FaWt :— 

Brave minds oppressed, should, in despite of Fate, 

Look greatest, like the sun, in lowest state. 

The SouVe Errand^ said to be by Raleigh, Milton’s H 
Penseroso, Dryden’s Religio Laid, and Burns’ Cotter e Satur¬ 
day Night, are additional examples. Cowper’s Linee on his 
Mother's Picture deserve special mention. 'Tlie chief merits of 
this celebrated poem are—a remarkable tenderness and purity 
of feeling; the vividness of imagination with which past scenes 
and circumstances are represented; and occasionally, dignity 
of thought couched in gi-aceful expressions. Its demerits ore 
—the egotistic strain which is apt to affect a poet who leads 
an unemployed and retired life, leading him to dwell on cir¬ 
cumstances trivial or vulgar, equally with those of a truly 
poetical cast, because they interest himself; and a lamentable 
inequality hence arising—such worthless lines as— 

The hisonit or confectionary plum, 
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I pri<^ed them Into japer with a pin, 

occunuag by ride with others most musical aud suggestive, 
such as— 

, . , Children not tHne.have trod my nursery floor, 

and 

Time has but half succeeded, in his theft— 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

70. ChUde Harolds PUgrimage must also be ranked with 
poems o£ sentiment and reflection; for though in form it 
resembles a descriptive poem, that which gives it its peculiar 
character is not the description of any external scenes, but the 
minute analysis and exhibition of the writer’s feelings, reflec¬ 
tions, and states of mind. The third canto, for instance, is in 
a great measure a piece of autobiography. Written in 1816, 
just after he had b^n separated from his w'ife and child, and, 
amidst a storm of obloquy, hod passed into voluntary exile, 
this canto paints the revolt of Byron’s tortured spirit against 
the world’s opinion, to which, while he scorned it, he was to 
the last a slave. The moral of all the earlier portion is scarcely 
caricatured by the parody in the Rejected Addresses : — 

Woe’s me I the brightest wreaths [Joy] ever gave, 

Are but as flowers that decorate a tomb. 

Man’s heart, the mournful um o’er which they wave. 

Is sacred to despair, its peflestal the grave. 

Many lines current in general conversation, but often <moted 
in ignorance of the source whence they come, occur in Childe 
Hcerold. Few have not heard of those magnificent equivalents 
by which the skull is described as— 

The dome of thought, the palace of the Soul 1 

Again, 0’Ck)nnell’s favourite quotation at the Bepeal meet¬ 
ings 1844 is found in the second canto; it is an invocation 
to the modem Greeks :— 

Hereditary bondsmen I know ye not, 

Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ? 

At the ball given in Brussels on the nig^t before the 
adtance on Waterloo, we read that 

all went merry as a marriage bell. 

Ai^ it is said of the young Frenrib general, Maroean, that 

—he had hej^ 

JKe nhHeneu tf his soul, and so men o’er him wept. 
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In this (Jream-land of sentimenl^ where the dry light of the 
intellect is variously coloured and modified by the play of the 
emotions, the magnificent shadowy ideas of Wordsworth’s Ode 
on the Intimations of ImmortaUty find their appropriate home.* 
71. (3) Imagination and fancy are both intellectual facul¬ 
ties, and the main function of both is to detect and exhibit the 
resemblances which exist among objects of sense or intelligence. 
The difference between them, according to the doctrine of 
Coleridge, may be generally stated thus : that whereas fancy 
exhibits only external resemblances, imagination loves to 
disclose the internal and essential relations which bind together 
things apparently unlike. Dra 3 rton’s Nymphidia is the creation 
of a fancy the liveliest and most inventive, but shows little or 
no imaginative power. On the other hand, Shakspere’s Fentis 
and Adonis, Milton’s L'Allegro, and the most perfect among 
Shelley’s poems, are works of imagination. If we analyse the 
series of comparisons of which Shelley makes his Skylark the 
subject, we shall find that in every case the likeness indicated 
lies deeper than the surface, and calls into play higher faculties 
than the more intellectual i-eproduction of the impressions of 
sense :— 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 

Riiiging hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not 

Like a high-bom maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower; 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its a^al hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view: 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds d^ow^ed. 

Till the Boent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy-wingM fhleW 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Bain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy musio doth surpass. 


* Seep.4M. 
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In the Clottd, by the same poet, the imageiy is partly fan¬ 
tastic, partly imaginative, as may be seen in the following 
extract;—■ 

That orbwl maiden, with white fire laden, 

■Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleecc-likc lloor. 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wlicrever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Wiich only the angeis hear, 

Maj’ have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer : 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

• «••••■ 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky : 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

1 change, but I cannot die. 

Yot after the lain, when with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams, 
Btiild np the blue dome of air, 

1 subtly laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Liksa diild from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

1 arise and unbuild it again. 

72, (4) The philosophical is distinguished from tlie didactic 
poem by file absence of a set moral purpose. In the Esamj on 
Man, Pope starts with the design of ‘ vindicating the ways of 
God ’; and whatever may be thought of the mode of vindica¬ 
tion, this design is adliered to throughout. Nor, again, does 
the philosophical poem, like the narrative or epic, embody a 
defi^te rtory, with Iregiiining, middle, and end. Its parts may 
indeed be connected, as in the case of the Exatrsion, by a 
slight narrative threofl; but its characteristic excellence does 
not depend upon this, but upon the mode in which the different 
subjects and personages introduced are philosophically handled, 
and, it may perhaps be said, on the soundness of the philosophy 
itself. How far the pursuit of these objects is consistent with 
the full production of that kind of pleasure which it is the 
business of poetry to excite, is a question difficult of decision. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PnOSE WRITINGS. 

1. A ROUon general classification and description of the subject- 
matter, with a few critical sketches of particular works, or 
groups of works, is all tliat we shall attempt in the present 
volume. 

Tlie prose writings of our litemture may be aminged under 
the following six heads : 

1. Works of fiction. 

2. Works of satire, w it, and humour. 

3. Oratory ; (with the connected departments of Journal- 
writing and Pamphleteering). 

4. History ; (including, besides history proper, biography, 
and narrative works of all kinds, as subsidiaiy luunches). 

5. Theology. 

G. Philosophy ; (including, besides philosophy proper, essays 
and political treatises, and all woiks of thought and theory, 
e.y., aesthetics and literaiy criticism). 

1. Prose Ficlion. 

2. By a work of fiction a narrative work is alw'ays uuder- 
stowl, A fiction which de.scril>es, not imaginary actions, but 
an imaginai-y state of things, such as More’s Utopia, must bo 
considered as a work of thought and theory, and will fall under 
our sixth head. Works of fiction, then, or fictitious narratives, 
are of two kinds—those in which the agencies are natural, and 
those in wliich they are not. In the latter case they arO called 
romances, in the former, stories of common life. Romances arc 
either mock or serious ;—and mock romances may l>e either 
satmeal, humorous, or comic. Stories of common life arc 
divided into tales of adventure and novels ; the novel being, in 
its highest and purest form, the correlative in pi'ose of the epic 
poem in poetry, and, like it, treating of ‘ one gi^t complex 
action, in a lofty style, and with fulness of detail,’ • Wnat- 
' .®cv § 3 in the precctling cli«i>tttr. 
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ever be its form, the novel most possess unity of plan, and is 
thereby distinguishable from the mere tale of adventure or 
travel, in which this unity is not required. Novels, age^, may 
^ther refer to the past, in which case they are called historical 
novels, or to the present. If the latter, they admit of a further 
sub-division, according to the social level at which the leading 
characters move, into novels of high life—of middle life—and 
of low life. Further, there is a cross division applicable to the 
whole class of novels, into those of the artistic and tlioso of the 
didactic kind. The following table exhibits the above classifi¬ 
cation of works of fiction at a glance 

Fictitious Nakhativks. 


1. Bomances. Stories of common life. 


Mock. Serious, „ 8. Tales of ^ven- 

1. SatiricaL * . Didactic. tore. 

Sieifi, _ I_ 

2. Humorous. | I 

3. Comic. 4. Hovels of the past. | 

» (Historical) Novels of the present. 

IV. Scott. I 


6. Novels of high 
life. 

Richardton, 
Mn. Gore, 


\ 

6. Novels of middle 
life. 

Fielding, 

MiiB Autten. 


7, Novels of low 
life. 

Smollett, 


3. (1) The word ‘romance’ is here used in a sense which 
implies that, in works so named, some preternatural or super- 
natural agency is instrumental in working out the plot. We 
have not inany serious romances in English ; the Grand Cyme, 
and other delectable productions of ^ud6ry and Calpren6de, 
were read, admired, and translated amongst us in their day, 
brit do not wpear to have been imitated, at least in prose. 
St, Leon, by (^win, Frankengtein or The Ghoat-geer, by his 
daughter, Mrs. Shelley, and the Old EngUth Baron, by Olara 
B^ve, are among the principal performances in this kind. The 
Piumtom Ship, by Captain Marryat, is a remarkable and 
beiautifu} story, founded on the grand old legend of tlie Flying 
ThdcHmum. One of the "Waverley Novels, the Monagtery, in 
wltudi the apparitions of the White Lady of Avenel have an 
important innuenoe on the development of the story, fells ac- 
corangly within the scope of our definition. The most notable 
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^ir ntn plAii o£ the mock romance are the Travda of Lemuel 
€hiUiv«r. Ihe comic variety is exem{»li£ed in the Voyages of 
Brobdingnag and Lilliptit, the satirical in the Voyages to the 
Hoaynhnms and Ijapnta. 

(2) The distinctioa of novels into artistic and didkotto is 
founded on the different aims which entered into their compo¬ 
sition. The artistic novel aims at the beautiful representation 
of things and persons, such os they really appear in nature, or 
may be conceived capable of becoming ; its purpose is ssthetib, 
and not moral. Goethe’s WiJhelm Mdster is a celebrated in¬ 
stance. The didactic novel has some special moral lessen in 
view, which the progress and issue of the story are intended to 
enforce. Godwin’s Caleb WUliania, Bulweria Paul Clifford and 
Eugene Aram, and the whole class of religious novel^ are in¬ 
stances in point. 

4. (3) Among tales of adventure, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
bears ^e palm. Among the many imitations, more or less 
close, to which that celebrated production has given rise, may 
be particularised Miss Porter’s Narrative of Sir Edward Sea¬ 
ward, and Captain Marryat’s delightful story of Masterman 
Ready. The Travels of Anastasius, by Hope, enjoyed a great 
reputation fifty years ago. 

(4) Novels of the past are not all necessarily historical 
novels, since they may relate to supposed events in the private 
life of former ages, whereas by the historical novel is cmumonly 
understood a work of which the interest principally turns on 
the introduction of some personages or events of historic fame. 
Thus, Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, in which none of the 
characters are historical, can only, if at all, claim the title a 
historical novel in virtue of flie historic catastrophe—the great 
eruption of Vesuvius, whioh buried Pompeii in ashes in the 
reign of Vespasian. 

In the historical novel, Sir Walter Scott, the inventor of 
the style, remains unapproached. Out of twenty-seven novds 
(omitting short tales), which compose the Waverley series, 
twenty are historioaL The most remote period to which the 
author has ascended is the eleventh century, the events de¬ 
scribed in Count Robert of Paris being suppo^ to occur dur¬ 
ing the first crusade. Ibis, however, is one of the latest and 
least interesting of the series. The Betrothed, the Talimtvan,'^ 
and Ivmhoe, refer to the twelfth century j the grand romantic 
personage of Bichard Coeur de Lion pro minen tly ju 

noth the novels last named. Ibe thirteenth o^tury'Seems to 
have had no attractions for our author j and even in the four* 
1 Extract Booit, wt. 178. 
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teenth-^-a period so memorable both in English and Scotti^ 
histoiy—rhe has given us only the Fair Maid of Pfirth and 
Caatte Dangerous 5 the striking story of Pienzi was left for 
Bulwer to appropriate, and work up into an historical fiction 
of the highest order. In the fifteenth century, the reign of 
Louis XL is admirably illustrated in Quentin Durwand ; m 
which the Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, is presented 
to us in the plenitude of his power and prosperity ; while in 
Anne of Geierstein we see that power humbled to the dust by 
(be arms of the sturdy Switzers. The Monastery, with its 
sequel, the 'Abbot, exhibits the distracted state of Scotland 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth century. In Kenil¬ 
worth, which belongs to the same period, the scene is laid in 
England, and the interest centres in Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
and the unfortunate Amy Robsart. The seventeenth century 
must have possessed a peculiar interest for Scott; for the plote 
of no less than five of his novels are laid in it, and some of 
these are among the most successful efforts of his genius. Tlie 
learned fool James I. is introduced in the Fortunes of Nigel; 
the Legend of Montrose brings before us the exploits of that 
gallant but ill-starred chief, and creates for us the admirable 
portrait of (be veteran soldier trained in the Thirty Years’ 
War, under Gustavus Adolphus, the incomparable Major Dal- 
getty Cromwell appears in Woodstock ; Peveril of the Peak 
illu^rates the startling contrasts w'hich existed between the 
gay immoral society gathered round the court of Charles II., 
and the terrible Puritan element beneath the surface, crushed 
down but still formidable ;—lastly, in Old Mortality, deemed 
by many to be the author’s most perfect production, the plot 
is connected with the insurrection of the Scottish Covenanters 
in 1679, and brings before us the haughty form of Claverhouse. 
Four novels belong to the eighteenth century—i?o 6 Roy, the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, Waverley, and Redgauntht. In the 
first, named, by the happy thought of Constable, Scott’s pub¬ 
lisher, after a noted Highland freebooter who flourished in the 
early part of the century, the chief historic interest lies in the 
admirable art with which the story brings out the contrast then 
eidsting between the civilised law-respecting Lowlands and the 
cemfuBod turbulent state of things a few miles off across the 
Highland border, where black mail was levied and clannish 
custom was nearly supreme. In the Heart of Mid-Lothian the 
ioeidents of the Forteous riots at Edinburgh in 1736 are inter- 
woven with the plot, and Caroline, the generous and strong- 
n^ded queen of George II., is associate<l with her humble peti- 
tioner, Jeanie Deans. Waverley is a tale of the rising of the 
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clans under the young Pretender in 1745 ; and Re^wurUlet 
refers to a contemplated rising of the English Jacobites a few 
years later, which the unmanageable obstinacy of the Chevalier 
stilled in the birth. 

5 . (5) In the novel of high life, the chief 'actors belong to 
the ‘ upper ten thousand ’ of society. Richardson, who was 
himself the son of a joiner, delighted to paint the manners of 
this class, to which in nil his novels the principal personages 
belong. As we read them, we as.sociate with Sir Charles 
Grandisons and Lady G.s, with Harriet Byrons, Lovelaces, and 
Count Geronimos ; an English squire or a foreign nobleman is 
the meanest company we frequent. Yet Richardson has hi^ 
excellences ; his characters are firmly yet delicately drawm ; 
there is vigorous original outline, filled in and bodied out by a 
numljer of fine, almost imperceptible touches : the diction, 
though often copious to a fault, never sinks to mere verbiage; 
the story is always naturally and probably evolved ; lastly, the 
author never obti-udes his own personality, but leaves his work 
before you, to impress you or not, according to its and your 
(jwn intrinsic (jualities. The clever novels of Mrs. Gore have n 
yet more limited range than those of Richardson ; they paint 
the present generation, and therein only the inhabitentsof May 
Fair, and frequenters of Rotten Row. 

(6) The immense majority of English novels portray the 
manners and characters which are common in the middle ranks 
of society. Not to speak of recent works such as the Pickwick 
Papers or Vanitif Fair —all Fielduig’s novels,* Joseph Andrews, 
Tom Jones, and Amelin, and those of Mi.ss Austen and Miss 
ISdgeworth, belong to this class. Pride and Prejudice, by Jane 
Austen, is the perfect type of a novel of common life ; tlio 
story so concisely and dramatically told, the language so simple, 
the shades and half-shacles of human character so clearly pi-e- 
sented, and the operation of various motives so delicately 
traced—attest this gifted woman to have been the pei'fect 
mistress of her art. Under this head are also included such of 
Hcott’s novels as have no historical element, e.y. Guy Manner- 
ing, the Antiquary, the Bride of Lainmermoor, «kc. 

(7) Tlie best specimens in our literature of the novel of low 
life are by living authors. Wliidiof us has not turned vagrant 
with little Nell, aiid dived into the recesses of Saffron Hill 
with Fogin and the Artful Dodger 1 * Paul Clifford also, by 
Bulwer, belongs to this class; and, in the last century, 


I For an admirabla sotount of them and their author, see Thaokerav’a 
Bectun* on JSn^isk Hsmouriitt, 

* Characters in the OU Cursniig Slsrp and Oliver Tteltt. 
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Smollett’s Soderick jRmidom, andr several of Defoe’s novels, 
which treat principally of uproarious scenes and rough cha¬ 
racters, from which the sentimental Richardson would have 
recoiled in disgust. 

2. Works of Satire, Wit, and Humour. 

6. Among the beat performances of this kind which our 
literature contains, are the Tale of a Tui and the Battle of the 
Books by Swift, Sterne’s Tristram SJuindy and Sentimental 
Journey, and the Anti-Jacobin by Canning, Ellis, and Frere. 

An explanation has already been given of the title of the 
first among the works above named.' Swift tells us that it 
was composed w'hen ‘ his invention was at the height, and his 
reading fresh in his head.’ Tlie ‘ Epistle dedicated to Prince 
Posterity ’ is a fine piece of irony ; Dryden is maliciously men¬ 
tioned in it, as a poet, w'ho, the prince would be surprised to 
hear, had written many volumes, and made a noise among his 
contemporaries. The tale itself, such as it is, relates the ad¬ 
ventures of the brothers, Peter, Martm,* and Jack ; and with 
the sections in which it is carried on, other sections alternate, 
in which the abuses of learning are exposed. Tlie three brothers, 
as the names imply, are allegorical, and represent the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Calviiristic systems respectively. The 
book was eagerly rea<l and discussed : a thing litide to be won¬ 
dered at, when a satire, expressed with inccmceivable wdt and 
humour, and upon which all the resources of an unquestionably 
great genius had been expendetl, was directed against the re¬ 
ligious belief and practice of a large portion of the Christian 
w'orld. But though admired, it was widely condemnetl. Snml- 
ridge, a divine of that age, when taxed with the authorship by 
Sacheverell, answered with indignation, ‘Not ill that you and 
I have in the world, nor all that we ever shall have, should hire 
me to write the Tale of a Tub’ Swift therefore found it neces¬ 
sary to prefix on ‘ Aj)ology ’ to the edition of 1709, in which he 
declared that his meaning liad been misinterpreted in many 
places, and that his real object throughout was to serve pure 
religion and morality. But if this w-as his object, he chose a 
sihgular way of promoting it. Martin's proceedings, which are 

* Soep. 376. 

- * llMt by ‘ Martin ’ Swift oriainally meant LnUieraniem, and not the Chnrolt 
of England, e»em8 clear from the paeuge in the Frogment appmided to the 
work, where he speaki of dropping *the former Martin ‘ and aubatituting for 
biai, ‘ La|k Beaao Inatitution,’ by which the Cbaroh of England could alone be 
mM^. Bat it is likely that be woe not unwilling, at a later period, to bare 
it iupfioeed that ‘ Martin ’ stood for the Church of Eniflond. 
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represented as rati6nal and right, are disposed of in a page and 
a half; the rest of the work consists of satirical descriptions of 
Peter’s knavery and mendacity, and of Jack’s fanatical extra¬ 
vagance. Of course the general effect of the book is that of a 
satirical attack on Christianity itself. Voltaire’s strong ap¬ 
proval, and recommendation to his followers to peruse it, are 
conclusive as to the real relation in which it stands to religion. 
What chiefly delighted him was the vigour of the attacks on 
Peter. These, though highly humorous, are coarse, and some¬ 
times revolting, particularly when it is considered that they 
came from a clergyman. They show plainly enough that Swift 
was at the time a cynic and a materialist, and utterly scouted 
all religion in his secret heart. 

7. In the Battle of the Books, which is Swift’s contribution 
to the controversy on the respective merits of classical and 
modem literature (see ch. v. § 47) the ancient and modem books 
in the Royal Library are represented as engaging each other in 
a pitched battle. The Modems march under various leaders, 
Cowley and Boileau commanding the light horse, and Descartes 
and Hobbes leading on the bowmen; but Milton and Shakspere, 
indignant at the depreciatora of ^eir great masters, take no 
part in the fray. The Ancients form a small and compact body, 
under the command of Homer, Pindar, Plato, ic. A humorous 
description of the battle follows, which ends in the Modems 
being routed, horse and foot. A change of style occurs about 
the middle of the satire, and thence to the end the Homeric 
manner is parodied very amusingly 

8. The Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner, established in 
1797 by Canning and his friends, might be class^, according to 
its form, under the head of Journalism; but since its professed 
object was to chastise by ridicule, and so render barmlagg the 
Jacobinical root-and-branch aspiiutions of that portion of the 
press which had adopted the new French principles, it is pro¬ 
perly classed among works of satire and wit. In performing 
tWs self-assigned function, the conductors of the Anti-Jacobin 
did not mince matters j their language was as violent and 
abusive as that of their opponents, their accusations os sweep¬ 
ing, and their scrupulosity of assertion not much superior. But 
the vigour and wit with which they employed the weapons of 
sarcasm, irony, and parody, gave them a decided advantage, and 
We gained for the Anti-Jac<Mn a permanent place in our 
libraries. Parody was used by Canning and ^re in the 
TOnnet upon Mrs, Brownrigg, imitated from Southey’s linea en 
Marten the regicide, and in the famous bal^ ot the 

o 0 S 
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Knife-Gritvder,^ suggested by Southey’s sapphics. The ‘ Loves 
of the Triaiigles,’ and the songs on ‘Ttie French Directoi^,’* 
andl ‘ Ihe French Consul at Tunis,’ ® wore the joint composition 
of Canning, Frere, and Ellis. ‘The Progress of Man’ was 
chiefly by Canning, and ‘ The New Morality ’ chiefly by Frere. 
In the portion of the latter written by Cannmg is the couplet 
quoted by Sir Robert Peel with much effect (1846) when 
replying to Mr. Disraeli:—- 

But of all plagues, good Heav’n, thy wrath can send, 

Save me, oh! save me from the Caudid Friend.* 

The prose portion of the paper contained each week tliree 
paragraphs headed ‘ Lies,’ ‘ Misrepresentations,’ ‘ Mistakes,’ in 
which the coiresponding delinquencies of the Jacobin press 
during the preceding week were examined and castigated. In 
the second volume Frere introduced the prose drama of The 
R<yoers, or the Double Arrangement, a capital burlesque on 
Kotaebue’s plays, which were then the rage in England. The 
A-irtnous sentiments and loose practice of Kotzebue’s heroes and 
heroines are amusingly exhibited in Matilda and her lover. 
Matilda’s ‘ A thought strikes me ; let us swear Eternal friend¬ 
ship,’ is exquisite in its absurdity. 

9. Before speaking of works of Humour it is necessary, in 
order not to confound them with works of Satire, to define the 
term, humour, with some strictness. Humour is a peculiar 
way of re^rding persons, actions, and tilings, in confmmity to 
the peculiar character of the humorist. It is to be carefully 
distinguished from wit, which is the quick apprehension of rela¬ 
tions between dissimilar ideas—such relations V)eing generally' 
verbal rather than I’eal. Humour looks beneath the surface ; 
it does not stay among the familiar outsides and semblances of 
things ; it seizes upon strange out-of-the-way relations between 
ideas, which are real rathfflr than verbal. In this it resembles 
imagination ; and the humorist must indeed possess this fusing 
and reuniting faculty in a high degree ; but the difference is, 
that the relations b^ween ideas which his turn of mind leads 
him to perceive are mostly odd, gtrange, relations, the exhibition 
of which, while it makes us thoughtful, Ijecause the relations 
are real, not verlwil merely, awakens also our sense of the 
ludicrous. We may take as an illustration the strange train of 
ideas in which Hamlet indulges in the scene with uie grave¬ 
digger, when he ‘ traces in imagination the noble dust of 

' t RTflagte art. 176. * lUd. * Itnd. 

* SeaJilpRW’Iu tbs Right Hoo. John Houkbam Frere, with a Uemoir, 
edttsA byWsrnephewe, Bir Barde and W. E. Frere, 1^2. 
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Alexander, until he finds it stopping a bung-hole.’ Again, the 
property which has been assign^ to humour of looking beneath 
the surface, involves the power of detecting empty pretension 
and hypocrisy, however carefully they may disguis^. Under 
all the trappings and habiliments with which he seeks to veil 
his littleness, the humorist still detects the insignificant 
creature, man ; and delights, by homely apologue or humiliat¬ 
ing comparison, to hold up a mirror in which he may see him¬ 
self as he is. This is the direction in which the humorist 
approaches very near to the satirist, the dfetinction being that 
the latter has, while the former has not, a definite moral pur¬ 
pose, genuine or assumed, in lashing and exposing the weak¬ 
nesses of mankind. Humour is exhibitive, satire didactic. In 
humour, as Coleridge says, there is a universalising property; 
satii'e, on the contrary, seizes upon different classes of men, and 
tends always to personality. It seems never to have quite lost 
the momoiy of the scenes amid which it had its origin—of the 
holiday license—the unlimited freedom of heaping abuse and 
ridicule upon individuals, which were allowed to the Eleusinian 
mystics upon their return from the solemn ceremonies of initia¬ 
tion. 

10. Sterae, tlie author of Trutram Hhandy and the SenU- 
mental Journey, is essentially and above all things a humorist. 
Tristram SItanJy is ostensibly a fictitious narrative, but it is 
really a pure work of humour, the narrative being destitute of 
plot, and the incidents only serving to bring out the humorous 
traits and notions of the different characters (Mr. Shandy, Uncle 
Toby, Coi'poral Trim, &c.) and to give occasion to humorous 
rhapsodies on the part of tlie autlior. In Tristram Shandy 
the humour tends to the side of satire; while in the Senii~ 
mental Journey it tends to tlie side of sentiment and pathos. 
The well-known episode on the dead donkey, and the story of 
the captive, exhibit this phase of Sterne’s humour. We extract 
the former :— 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, with an 
ass’s pannel and its bridle on one side, which he took up from time to 
time, then laid them down, looked at them, and shook ms head. He 
then took his crnst of bread ont of his wallet again, as if to eat it, held 
it some time in his hand, then laid it upon the bit of his usd* bridle, 
looked wistfully at the little arrangement be bad made, and thmi gave 
a sigh. The simplicity of his grief drew numbers abont him, w»d La 
Fleur among the rest, whilst the horses were getting ready; as I otm- 
'tinned sitting in the post-chaise, 1 could sec imd hear over their heads. 

He said h^e had come last from Spain, where he had been from the 
farthest borders of Franconia; and had got so far on his return home 
when his ass died,. Everyone seemed desirous to know whi^ bosinan 
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oopld have taken so old and poor a man bo far a journey from Ms own 
home. It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him with three sons, 
the finest lads in all Germany ; but having in one week lost two of the 
eldest of them by the small-pox, and the youngest falling ill of the 
sune disten^>er, he was afraid of being bereft of them all, and made a 
vow, if Heaven would not take him from him also, he would go', in 
g^titude, to St. lago, in Spain. When the mourner got thus far on his 
story, he stopped to pay nature his tribute, and wept bitterly. He said. 
Heaven had accepted the conditions, and that he had set out from his 
cottage with ihis poor creature, who had been a patient partner of bis 
journey; that it bad ate the same bread with him all the way, and was 
unto him as a friend. • 

Everybody who stood about beard the poor fellow with concern; 
La Fleur offered him money. The mourner said be did not want it; it 
was not the value of the ass, but the loss of him. The ass, be said, he 
was assured, loved him; and upon this, be told them a long story of a 
mischance upon their passage over the Pyrenean mountains, wMcb had 
separated them from each other three days: during wliioh time the ass 
had sought him as much as he bad sought the ass ; and that they had 
scarce either ate or drunk till they met. ' Thou hast one comfort, at 
least,’ said I, ‘ in the loss of thy poor beast: I'm sure thou hast been a 
merciful master to him.’ ‘ Al^,’ said the mourner, ‘ I thought so when 
he was alive; but now that he is dead I think otherwise; I fear the 
weight of myself and my afflictions together have been too much for 
him; they have shortened the poor creature’s days, and I fear I have 
them to answer for,’ * Shame on the world 1 ’ said I to myself. ‘ Did 
we but love each o&er as this poor soul loved his ass, ’twould be 
something.’ 

11. For pure -wit Sydney Smith stands unri'valled among 
£ngli^ prose-writers. He was a sincere and earnest Idberu 
in politics, inheriting from Burke, and other leadin|( members 
of the opposition to Ix)rd North’s government, principles, some 
of which they had been the first to establish, while o^ers were 
derived from the Puritans of the seventeenth century. In 
religion he takes up the utilitarian, common-sense, rationalising 
tone of the eighteenth centuiy; Methodism is, in his eyes, a 
miwrable imposture—a vulgar fanaticism ; religion, imless rich, 
respectable, and prudent—unless countenance by the welb 
educated and well-to-do classes, presented itself to him in the 
light of a nuisance ra&6r .than otherwise. His exertions on 
bdialf of the enfranchisement of the Irish Catholics ought never 
to be foigotten. Tliik question forms the subject of Feter 
J^/mley’a Letters, written in 1807, in which solid reasoning is 
conYeyed in a form so piquant, so irresistibly witty and racy, 
that even political opponents must have read them with delight. 
Peter Flyi^y writes to his brother Abraham, the Protestant 
elei|ynum of a country parish in Ireland; and, amongst other 
thii^ diwwsOT in the following fashion of the charge—^not yet 
,qv^itB d|®ete—which it was then customary to bnng against 
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the Irish Catholics, because they did not, instead of demanding 
entire civil and religious equality, overflow with gratitude to 
their rulers for the partial relief which they had already 
obtained. The sixth letter opens thus :— 

Bbab Abbauau,—W hat amuses me the most is to hear of the 
iniulgemet which the Catholics have received, and their exorbitance in 
not being satisfied with those indulgences. Now, if yon complain to 
me that a man is obtrusive and shameless in his requests, and that it is 
impossible to bring him to reason, I mast first of all hear the whole of 
your conduct towards him ; for you may have i,aken from him so much 
iu the first instatme, that, in spite of a long scries of restitution, a vast 
latitude for petition may still remain behind. 

There is a village (no matter where) in which the inhabitants, on 
one day in the year, sit down to a dinner prepared at the common 
expense: by an extraordinary piece of tyranny (which Lord Hawkes« 
bury would call tbc wisdom of the village ancestors), the inhabitants 
of throe of the streets, about a hundred years ago, seized upon the in» 
habitants of the fourth street, bound them hand and foot, laid them 
upon their backs, and compelled them to look on while the rest were 
stuffing themselves with beef and beer; the next year the inhabitants 
of the persecuted street (though they contributed an equal qnota of the 
expense) were treated precisely in the same manner. The tyranny 
grew into a custom; and (as the manner of our nature is) it was con¬ 
sidered as the most sacred of all duties to keep these poor fellows 
without their annual dinner. The village was so tenacious of tbin 
practice, that nothing could induce them to resign it; every enemy to 
it was looked upon as a disbeliever in Divine Providence; any nefarious 
churchwarden who wished to succeed in his election, had nothing to 
do but to represent his antagonist as an abolitionist, in order to fmstiato 
his ambition, endanger his life, and throw the village into a state of 
the most dreadful commotion. By degrees, how’ever, the obnoxious 
street grew to be so well peopled, and its inhabitants so firmly united, 
that their oppressors, more afraid of injustice, were more disposed to be 
jwt. At the next dinner they arc uuimund, the year after allowed to 
sit upright; then a bit of bread and a glass of water; till, at last, after 
a long series of concessions, they are emboldened to ask, in pretty jJatn 
terms, that they may be allowed to sit down at the bottom of the 
and to fill their bellies as well as the rest. Forthwith a general cry of 
shame and scandal; ‘ Ten years ago, were you not laid upon your backs f 
Don’t yon remember what a great thing you thought it to get a piece of 
bread 1 How thankful you were for cheese-parings I Have you for¬ 
gotten that memorable era when the lord of the manor interfered to 
obtein for you a slice of the public pudding? And now, with an 
audacity only equalled by your ingratitude, you have the i mrnde nw to 
ask for knives and forks, and to request, in terms too p1«in to be mis¬ 
taken, that you may sit down to table with the rest, and he Indnlgod 
eron with beef and beer. There ate not more than half a dosmr 
which we have reserved for ourselves; the rest has been tbrowit cpmi 
to you m the utmost profusion; yon have potatoes and oaixota, soeh 

delicious toa^ and water, in inoredibla 
-quantities. Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and veal are ourS} and if yon 
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yrev^ not the most restless and dissatisfied of human beings, you vrould 
iiever think aspiring to enjoy them.’ 

Is not this, my dainty Abraham, the very nonsense and the \ery 
itasu.lt which is talked to and practised upon the Catholics 1 

The temptation to quote just one good thing out of the 
many hundr^s which the lively canpn scattered around him i.s 
irresistible. It occurs in a note to the third of these same 
letters of Peter Plymley. ‘Fanaticism,’ says Peter 

* is Mr. Canning's term for the detection of public abuses; a term in¬ 
vented by him, and adopted by that simious parasite who is always 
grinning at his heels. Nature descends down to infinite smallness. 
Mr. Canning has his parasites; and if you take a large buzzing blue¬ 
bottle fly, and look at it in a microscope, yon may see twenty or thirty 
iittle ugly insects crawling about it, which doubtless think their fly to 
be the bluest, grandest, merriest, most important animal in the universe, 
and are convinced the world would be at an end if it ceasofl to buzz.' 


3. Oratory, Journalism, Pamphleteering. 

12. Oratory is of tliree kinds : that of the pulpit, that of 
the bar, and that of the public assembly, or of the tribune, to 
use a convenient French term. 

When the oratory of the pulpit addresses itself to questions 
purely religious and moral, or when it interprets Scripture, it 
is called Homiletics, or preaching, and must Ije considered in 
connexion with theology. When it deals with political ques¬ 
tions, or celebrates the virtues of individuals, it becomes in the 
strict sense a branch of oratory. Tlie political sermon and the 
funeral oration are as much a part of eloquence as the advocate’s 
address, or the speech from the hustings ;—the chief difference 
lying in the conditions of delivery, which give to the pulpit 
orator leisure for careful preparation, and'preclude the possi- 
biU^ of reply. 

In this kind of oratory the great names which France can 
boast of immediately oeonr to us ;—Boucher and the preachers 
of the League, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon. In Eng¬ 
lish literature we have Uttle that requires notice hut tlio 
sermons and funeral orations of Jeremy Taylor, and 
some sermons by South. Taylor’s sermon at the funeral of 
■Axchbisliop Bramhall has some line passages ; yet his suooess 
in this kind of composition was on the whol9 inconsiderable. 

, 13. The oratory of the bar differs from that of the pulpit 
^«ild t^lnbane in that the conditions und^ which it exis^ 
ohlig^m ordinarily to take for its guiding and animating lights, 
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not general moml principles, but legal maxims and decisions ; 
and, even in cases where an appeal to general principles is 
admissible, to give them always a special and immediate ap¬ 
plication. A certain relative inferiority hence attaches to 
this kind of elocjuence. It is not ordinarily that of the con¬ 
vinced mind, communicating its convictions to others for some 
high purpose, whether that 1)6 the exhibition of pure truth or 
the maintenance of the public welfare, or at lowest the defence 
of party principles, but that of the advocate whose single aim 
it is to make out his case, and advance the interests of his 
client. Exceptional cases, however, are not uncommon—as on 
the trials of eminent public men or notorious criminals—in 
which the advocate appears as the vindicator of human or 
divine justice, and discharges a function of great dignity. Of 
this nature are the orations of Cicero against Verres and 
Catiline, and, among ourselves, the speeches of Burke on the 
impeaclunent of Warren Hastings. But the instances are 
more common in which lawyers m public trials have been the 
instruments of royal suspicion or party Ixate. Never was 
eloquence more shamefully prostituted than by Coke in his 
prosecution of Raleigh, or by Bacon when he appeared against 
his I)cnefactor Essex. 

14. The oratory of the public assembly is illustrated in 
English literature by a long roll of historic names, some of 
which are not unlikely to rival in perpetuity of renown the 
names of the great oratoi’s of antiquity. Far above all others 
rises the eloquence of Burke. The following extract from his 
Speech at Bristol previous to the Election in 1780, refers to the 
demoralising eflfects of the penal laws against the Catholics :— 

In this situation men not only shrink from the frowns of a stem 
magistrate, but they are obliged to fly from their very species. The 
seeds of destruction are sown in civil intercourse, in social habitudes. 
The blood of wholesome kindred is infected. Their tables and beds are 
surrounded with snares. All the means given by Providence to make 
life safe and comfortable are perverted into instruments of terror and 
torment. This species of universal subserviency, that makes the very 
servant who waits behind your chair the arbiter of your life and fortune, 
has such a tendency to degrade and abase mankind, and to deprive them 
of that assured and liberal state of mind which alone can make us 
what we ought to be, that I vow to God I would sooner bring myself to 
put a man to immediate death for opinions I disliked, and so to rid 
of the man and his opinions at once, than to fret him with a feveiltdl 
being, tainted with the gaol distemper of a contagious servitude, to keqp 
him above ground an animated mass of putrefaction, oorrapted himaelf 
'and corrupting all about him. 

I The eiilogium upon^ Sir George Savile, a little further on» 
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lisus a teiae and classic turn of expression, vliich our language, 
from its 'want inflexions, has rarely atWned to :— 

I hope that few things which have a tendency' to bless or to adorn 
life have wholly escaped my observation in my passage through it. I 
have sought the aoqoaintanoe of that gentleman, and have seen him in 
all situations. He is a true genius; wM an understanding vigorous, and 
aonte, and refined, and distinguishing even to excess; and illuminated 
with a most unbounded, peculiar, and original cast of imagination, 
yrith these he possesses many external and instrumental advantages; 
and he makes use of them all. His fortune is among the largest; a 
fortune which, wholly unencumbered as it is with one single oha^e 
from luxury, vanity, or excess, sinks under the benevolence of its 
dispenser. This private benevolence, expanding itself into patriotism, 
renders his whole being the estate of the public, in which he has not 
reserved a jhvulium for himself of profit, diversion, or relaxation. 
During the session, the first in and the last out of the House of Commons, 
he passes from the senate to the camp; and seldom seeing the scat of 
his ancestors, he is always in the senate to servo his country, or in the 
field to defend it. 


15. The function of the journalist so far resembles that of 
the orator, that his object also is to produce immediate convic* 
tion or persuasion, with a view to action. But he speaks to his 
audience through the broad sheet, not by word of mouth. Tlie 
extensive use of this mode of addrc.s8 in modem times is atCH- 
butoble, partly to the populousness and geograihioal extent of 
modem communities, partly to the incretmed diffusion of a 
certain grade of culture, partly also to tite invention of a variety 
of mechanical contrivances, met by correnxmding social arrange* 
ments, by which the journalist is enabled to address liis readers 
at regvtXar and brief intervals. At Athens the sovereign people 
all resided within easy reach of the Pnyx or the Dionysiac 
th^tre, so that the orators who led them could reach them 
through their ears, and were not compelled, like our journalists, 
to appeal to citizens living at a distance through the eye. It 
must be noted that-the journalist and the circulator of news, 
though the t%vo ^ces are usually combined in practice, have 
distinct fanctj<Matt in theory. Newspapers originated, as the 
nflsie itself iin{ihi$B, in the attempt to discharge the humbler 
office, that of coUec^ng and disseminating news. But as the 
deio^d for correct and frequent intelligence increased, and the 
means of supplying it were also multiplmd, the conductors of 
newspapers naturally seized the opportunity thus affbrded them 
of accompanying their news with their own comments uid 
ezplaaaationfi. It is from the power and nxdol influence whix^ 
the able nee cd these opportunities has secured to it t^t the 
piress has received the name of the Fmtih 
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apd that jaumaliam has almost risen to the dignity of a pro¬ 
fession. At the present day the journalist sometimes discords 
the business of a circulator of news sdtogether—as in the m- 
stance of the ‘ Saturday Review.’ The newspaper, as originally 
understood, is now represented only by government and mer¬ 
cantile gazettes, and similar publications. 


16. The pamphlet, whether its ends be political or politico- 
religious, is equivalent to an elaborate speech, which by means 
of the printing-press obtains a diffusion immeasurably exceed¬ 
ing that which oral delivery can accomplish. In a country 
where the press is free, this indirect kind of oratory is sure to 
be largely resorted to, especially in times of political agitation; 
and many an eager political theorist, whom compulsory silmice 
would have turned into a conspirator, has relieved his excite¬ 
ment by writing, and proved imiocuous as a pamphleteer. The 
civil war of the seventeenth century, the reign of Anne, and 
the fifty years terminating in 1835, are the periods at which 
pamphleteering has most flourished amongst us. We will give 
a specimen from a work of each period. Few pamplilets com¬ 
posed in the first have much literary value, except Ae politico- 
religious tracts of Milton. The following extract forms a por¬ 
tion of his eulogy upon the Long Parliament in the Apology 
for Smectymnuus :—■ 

With such a majesty had their wisdom begirt itself, that whereas 
others had levied war to subdue a nation that sought for peace, they 
Bitting here in peace could so many miles extend the force of their 
single words as to overawe the dissolute stoutness of an armed power, 
secretly stirred up and almost hired against them. And having by a 
solemn protestation vowed themselves and the kingdom anew to God 
and His service, and by a prudent foresight above what their fathers 
thought on, prevented the dissolution and frustration of their designs 
by an untimely breaking up; notwithstanding all the treasonous plots 
against them, all the rumours cither of rebellion or invasion, they have 
not been yet brought to change their constant resolution, ever to tlfink 
fearlessly of their own safeties, and hopefully of the commonwealth; 
which hath gained them such an admimtion from all good men, that 
now they hear it as their ordinary surname to be saluted the fathers of 
their country, and sit as gods among daily petitions and publio thanlnt 
flowing in upon them. Which doth so little yet exalt mem in their 
own thoughts, that with all gentle affability and courteous acceptance, 
they both receive and return that tribute of thanks which is tendered 
themi testifying their zeal and desire to spend themselves as it were 
piecemeal upon the grievances and wrongs of their distreraed nation; 
insomuch that the meanest artisans and labouieis, at other times also 
women, and often the younger sort of servants, assembling with ihe^ 
compl^nts, and that sometimes in a less humUe guise than for peti- 
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tionors, have come ■with confidence that neither their meanness would 
bo rejected, nor their simplicity contemned, nor yet their urgency 
distasted, either by the dignity, wisdom, or moderation of that supremo 
senate; nor did they depart unsat hfied. 

17. The next extract is from Swift’s Conduct of tlie Allies, 
a pamphlet publislied in 1712. By the ‘reigning favourites' 
are meant Godolphin and the Duke and Ducliess of Marlbo¬ 
rough. The war of the Spanish succeasion was now practically 
over; the ministiy which carried it on had l)een dismissed; and 
Swift’s object was to reconcile men’s minds to the peace which 
the new ministry were endeavouring to negotiate, by enlarging 
on the wasteful and coiTupt manner in wdiich the nation harl 
been plunged into debt in order to caiTy on a war which Ijenefitetl 
only tlie allies, the English general, and the capitalists:— 

But when the war ■was thus begun, there soon fell in other incidenl.s 
here at home, which made the continuance of it necassaiy for those who 
■were the chief advisers. The Whigs were at that time out of all credit 
or consideration; the reigning favourites had always carried what was 
caUed the Tory principle, at least as high as our constitutiim could 
bear; and most others in great employments were wholly in the Church 
interest. These last, among whom several were persona of the greatest 
merit, quality, and consequence, were not able to endure the many 
instanc&s of pride, insolence, avarice, and ambition, which those 
favourites began so early to discover, nor to see them presuming to be 
the sole di.spensers of the royal favour. However, their opposition was 
to no purpose; they wrestled with too great a power, and were sot)n 
crushed under it. For those in possession, finding they could never bo 
quiet in their usurpations while others bad any credit who were at 
least upon an equal foot of merit, began to make, overtures to the dis¬ 
carded Whigs, who would be content with any terms of accommodation. 
Th'us commenced this Solemn League and Corenant, which hath ever 
since been cultivated with so much real and application. The great 
traders in money were wholly devoted to the Whigs, who had first 
raised them. The army, the court, and the treasmy, continued under 
the old despotic administration; the Whigs were received into employ¬ 
ment, left to manage the parliament, cry dotvn the landed interest, and 
■worry the CbuR^ Meantime our allie.s, who were not ignorant that 
all this artificial iteiieture had no true foundation in the hearts of the 
people, resolved to make their best use of it, a.n long as it should last. 
And, the Oeneral’s credit being raised lo a great height at Itoroo by our 
success in Flandere, the Dutch began their grailual imixwitions, lessen¬ 
ing their quotas, breaking their stipulatioi-s, garrisoning the towns tvo 
took for them, without supplying their fi-oops; with many other 
infringements. AH whieji wc were forced to submit to, because the 
General was made easy ; because the moneyed men at home were fond 
of war; because the Whigs were not yet firmly settled: and because 
that exorbitant degree of power which was built u|X)n a suiqxwed 
liooeBSity of cmplOTing particular persons would go off in a peace. It 
is netdless to add that the emperor and other princes foUowed the 
example of the Dutch, and snccc^cd as wcU for the same reasons. 
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18. Among the innumemUe tracts and pamphlets produced 
in the third period, the following passage is selected almost at 
random ; it is from a pamphlet written by Lotxl Hyron in 1821, 
in the form of a letter to a friend in England, examining the 
Rev. W. Bowlc.s’.s strictures on the life and writings of Poj>e. 
The passage is interesting as embodying one great poet’s deli- 
Ijerate estimate of another :— 


Of Pope I have expressed iny opinion elsewhere, as also of the 
effects wWh the present attempts at poetry have had upon our 
literature. If any great national or natural convulsion could or should 
overwhelm your country in such sort as to sweep Great Ilritain from 
the kingdoms of the earth, and leave only that—after all, the most 
living of human things—a dead language, to be studied, and read, and 
imitated by the wise of future and far generations upon foreign 
shores; if your literature should become the learning of mankind, 
divested of piirty cabals, temporary fashions, and national pride and 
prejudice, an linglisbman, anxious that the posterity of strangers should 
know that there had been such a thing as a Hritish epic and tragedy, 
might wish for the preservation of Shakspeare and Miltoii; but the 
surviving world would snatch Pope from the wreck, and let the rest 
sink with the people. He is the only poet that never shocks ; the only 
poet whose fauUkitnen has been made his reproach. Cast your eye 
over his productions ; consider their extent, and contemplate their 
variety—pastoral, passion, mock-heroic, translation, satire, ethics—all 
excellent, and often perfect. 


4. HistoryContemporary and Betrospective. 

19. Under tliis general heading we include true naiTative .5 
of all kinds, for the faithful record of any actual hmnan 
exjjerience whatever may be regarded as a work subsidiary to, 
and promotive of, the end of History proper ; which is, the 
representation of the evolution, either of the general life of 
mankind (univei’sal history), or of the life of some one luition 
in particular. Biography of every description is thus includwl 
among the department.s subsidiary to history. Indeed it has 
l>een proved by some late brilliant examples—in the case of 
Macaulay’s England for instance—that tlie historian who 
rightly understands his business can glean nearly as much 
material suitable for hi.s purpose from the lives of private per¬ 
sons as from tliose of princes, statesmen, or generals. Accounts 
of voyages and travels are also, though piore remotely, sub¬ 
sidiary to history. The observations of an intelligent traveller 
in civilised countries are obviously of tlio highest value to the 
histerian. Arthur Young’s Travels in France be/ore the Mew~ 
huion and lying’s JTotea of a Traveller are cases in point And 
even the descriptions given by the first explorere of wil- unin- 
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liabitad regions are subsidiary to the history of later genera* 
^tions. To the historian of America, the narrative of I^eigh's 
blind and straggling progress along the swampy coasts of N^h 
Carolina, while engaged in laying foundations of the colony 
of Virginia, caimot fail to he of the highest use and interest. 
So when the history of the Australian Colonies comes to be 
written, the works of Mitchell, Sturt, Grey, Leichhardt, and 
other hardy explorers, will assuredly furnish a large portion of 
the matter of its introductory chapters. 

20. History proper is of two kinds : 1, contemporary ; 2, 
retrospective or reflective, A third kind—philosophrcal history 
—has been added by some German metaphysicians.' By this 
is meant, the scientific exhibition of the manner in which the 
state of human society in any given generation inevitably causes, 
through the operation of physical laws, the state of society 
found in the next generation. As, however, the life of a nation 
or of the race is evolved by human actions, and it has not yet 
been proved, however confidently asserted, by these philoso¬ 
phers, that such actions are subject to physical necessity—in 
other words, that the human will is not free—those who believe 
in' the opposite dCctrines of re-sponsibility and free\vill Will not 
be disposed to admit the possibility of history being correctly 
written upon such a hypothesis. 

(1) Under the description of contenipomiy history are com¬ 
prised, in English literature, many works which from the 
literary point of ^iew are nearly worthless, together with a few 
which 8U« of rare excellence. The former character applies to 
the contemporary portions of our old English Qu-onicles, 
Fabyan, Hall, Grafton, Holinshed, Stow, &c. Ludlow’s and 
Whitlocke’s MemoirSf relating to the civil war of Charles I.’s 
time, though much superior to tliese, are flat in style, and dull 
throrrgh deficiency of descriptive power. Clarendon’s Uietory 
of tiie Great Rebellion is the most perfect contemporary history 
that we p<»sess ; £^t to it may be named Burnet’s itietory oj 
His Own Timm, and Horace Walpole’s Memoits of the Last 
Ten Years of the Reign of George JJ. 

21. Clarendon’s history is a work with which the student 

of our literature should make himself familiar. It is indeed 
vfiiy long, but the theme is one so deeply interesting, and the 
levoltition which it records has so decisively influenced the 
wlirfie oonive of our history down to the presmit day, that he 
nwy be excused for spendir^ some time over it. are 

many fUgresrions too—Clarendon is partial to them—which if 
nttreskaiy may be omitted. Of course tire book is not impartial, 

> See Hegri’s PhUosojbk dtr QttehkhU. 
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nor entirely tnistworthy. For not only was the author a 
keen partisan on the royalist side ; he was also a lawyer, and 
h^ a 1^1 turn oi mind ; and was thence disqualified to a 
certain degree from weighing the conduct and aims of the 
different parties in even scales. The Puritans on the one hand, 
and the Catholics on the other, were pursuing objects which 
the law of the land, in establishing the Church of England, had 
condemned; and this is reason enough with Clarendon for 
branding those objects as bad, and their pursuit as criminal. 
For instance, he thus speaks of the infamous sentence passed on 
Prynne and his fellow-sufierers, referred to above at p. 265 :— 

These three persons (Prynne, Bastwick, and Barton) having been, 
for several follies and libelling bnmonrs, first gently repreheDded,'«td 
after, for their incorrigiblcness, more severely censared and imprisoned, 
fonnd some means in prison of correspondence, which was not before 
known to be between them; and to combine themselves in a more 
pestilent and seditious libel than they had ever before vented; in which 
the honour of the king, queen, counsellors, and bishops was with eqnal 
license blasted and traduced; whicli was faithfully dispersed by their 
proselytes in the city. Tiio authors were quickly and easily known, and 
had indeed too much ingenuity to deny it, and were thereupon brought 
together to the Star-chamber, ore teniis, where they behaved themselves 
with marvellous insolence, with full confidence demanding ‘ that the 
bishops who sat in the court ’ (being only the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of London), ‘ might not be present, because they were 
their enemies, and so parties; ’ whicli, how sc-andalous and ridiculous 
■soever it seemed then there, was good logic and good law two years after 
in Scotland, and served to banish the bishops of that kingdom both from 
the council table and the assembly. Upon a very patient and solemn 
heaiiug, in as full a court as ever I saw in that place, without any 
difference in opinion or dissenting voice, they were all three censured, 
ns scandalous, seditions, and infamous persons, ' to lose their ears in 
the pillory, and to be imprisoned in several gaols during the Icing's 
pleasure;' all which was executed with rigour and severity enough. 

But whatever defects, whether of matter or manner, may 
he alleged against this work, the style is so attractive—has such 
an equable, easy, and dignified flow—that it can never cease to 
be popular. Perhaps Clarendon’s gi-eatest merit is his skill in 
character-drawing. Take, for example, the character of Hamp¬ 
den :— 

He was a gentleman of a good family in Buckinghamshire, and born 
to a fair fortune, and of a most civil and affable demeanoor. In Ida 
entrance into the world he indulged to himself all the license in sporta, 
and ezeroises, and company, which was used by meu of the most ic^y 
convarsatinn. Afterwards, he retired to a more raservai and melanwol^ 
society, yet-preserving his own natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and, 
above all, a flowing oouitesy to tdl men; though they who convened 
nearly with him found him growing into a diwke of the ecolesiaBtlnil 
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government of the ChnrcJi, yet most believed it rather a disKke of some 

t nrchnien, and of some irvtrodacemcnts of theirs, which he appre- 
mded might disquiet the public peace, lie was rather of repntataon 
in his own country than of public discourse or fame in the kingdom, 
before the business of ship-money; but tlicn he grew the aignment of 
all tongues, every man inquiring who and what he was that durst, at 
his own chiiige, support the liberty and juojjerty of the kingdom, and 
rescue his country, as lie tliought, from being made a prey to the court. 
His carriage throughout this agitotion was with that rare temper and 
modesty, that they who watched him narrowly to find some advantage 
against bis person, to make liim less resolute in his cause, were com¬ 
pelled to give him a just testimony. And the judgment that was given 
against him infinitely more advancctl him than tlie service for which It 
was given. When tltis parliament began (being returned knight of 
the shire for the county where he lived), the C3'cs of all men were fixed 
on him as their pa true pater, and the pilot that must steer the vessel 
through the tempests and rocks which threatened it. And I am 
persuaded his power and interest at. that time was greater to do good 
or hurt than any man’s in the kingdom, or than any man iu hi.s rank 
hath had in any time ; for his reputation of honesty was nniversal, and 
liLs affections seemed so publicly guided that no corrupt or private ends 
could bus them. 

After he wf« among those members accnse<l by the king of high 
treason, bo was much altercrl; his nature and carriage seeming much 
fiercer than it did before. And, without question, when be first drew 
the sword he threw away the scabbard; for he passionately opposed the 
overture made by the king for a treaty from Nottingham, and as emi¬ 
nently, any expedients that might have jiroduced tmy accommodations 
in this that was at Oxford; and was principally reljo<l on to prevent 
any infusions which might be made into the Earl of Essex towards 
poace, or to render them ineffectual if they were made; and was, indoe<l, 
much more relied on by that partj' than the general himself. In the 
first entrance into the troubles he undertook the command of a regi¬ 
ment of foot, and performed the duty of a colonel on all occasions most 
jninctnally. He wiis very temperate in diet, and a supreme governor 
over all his passions and affections, and liad therebj' a great power over 
ottier men’s. He wa.s of an industry and vigilance not to be tirtxl out or 
wearied by the most laborious; and of parts not to bo imposed upon by 
the most subtle or sharp; and of a i>crsonal courage equal to his best 
ports; so that he was an enemy not to bo wished wherever he might 
have been made a friend; and as mnch to be apprcliended where he 
■WRS so as any man could deserve to be. And thertsforo his death was 
no less pleasing to tho one party than it was condoled in the other. In 
a word, what was said of Cinna might well be applied to him—‘ He bad 
a head to contrive, and a tongue to persuade, and a liand to execute 
any mischief.’ His death, tbsrefore, seemed to be a great dcliveranee 
to the nation, 

22. Burnet’s Ovm Tirma is a work by no means imifonnly 
aoeurote, and does not rise above the level of a plain converaa' 
tional style; it however throws much valuable light on the history 
of civil transactions in England and Scotland during the latter 
• 
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fcftif of seventeenth oentuiy. TWs writer also is gra|^, 
and prohahly faithful, in his delineations of character. 

Horace Walpole, son of the Whig statesman, Sir Robert 
Walpole, had a near view during his long life of the secret 
machinery by which the state poli<gr of Britain was set in 
motion; and we have the results of bis observation in his 
Me-moirB above mentioned, as well as in the lively and lengthy 
series of his Letters. But Horace, though polished and kemi, 
is by no means a genial writer: selfish lumself, he did not 
much believe in human disinterestedness; and, without tii© 
large intellectual grasp of Gibbon, he was destitute of those 
strong human sympathies and antipathies which impart a 
certain interest to the works of much inferior men. 

23. (2) Retrospective history may be either legendary or 
evidential; by which is meant, history, the statements of which 
on matters of fact rest on probable moral evidence. The 
legendary history relates events supposed to occur at distant 
periods, the evidence for which is mere popular tradition. In 
such a history, no event, or connexion of events—no names or 
genealogies—can be accepted as accurately corresponding to 
reality. Yet, as there are usually certain grains of historic 
truth deducible from even tire most imaginative of these 
histories, and as the writers at any rate suppose tiiemselves 
to be relators of fact not fiction, the reader must not confound 
this class of works with fictitious narratives. Geoffrey of 
Morunouth’s Historia Britonum is a pure legendary history. 
All the old English chroniclers begin their histories, just os 
Livy does, with legendary recitals, of which Geoffrey’s work is 
the principal source. In most of them a portion of evidential 
history succeeds, compiled from the writings of their prede¬ 
cessors. This is followed by the narrative of contemporary 
events, which is usually the only portion of such works that 
hsis any value. 

Belrospective histories of the evidential class proceed upon 
the same principles, whether they treat of ancient Or of modem 
civilisation. The same critical rules are appealed to in each 
tjase for the purpose of testing the credibility of the witnesses, 
aaceitainin^ the datei, or other circumstances connected witir 
tlie composition of documents—in short, for accomplishing the 
greskt end of this kind of historical writing, which is to paint a 
past age as it really was. We proceed to notice the chief works 

this class in English literature, proceeding from ancient to 
modem faistruy. 

24. The History of the World, by Balmgh, professes to de¬ 
serve the co\irse of events in the chmf countries the ahdwt 

4'- 
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-worM, from the Creation to the &.11 of the Macedonian King4<Hu 
in 168 n,o< Some account of the manner in which the deugn 
in eenecuted has been given at a previous page.* ^Qie most 
r^adrahle passages are ihose in which the chivalrous old oaan- 
psugner illustrates the details of Macedonian or Boman battles, 
by referring to scenes in his own varied and turbulent life, 
ifow and then the style rises to a very clear and noble strain, 
as in the following sentences, with which the work concludes 

By this, wbicb we have already set down, is seen the beginning 
and end of the three first monarchies of the world, whereof ^e founders 
and erectors thought that they could never have ended. That of Rome, 
which made the fourth, was also at this time almost at the highest. 
We have left it flourishing in the middle of the field, having roo^ up 
or cut down all that kept it from the eyes and admiration of the world; 
bat after some continuance, it shall begin to lose the beauty it had; 
the atorma of ambition shall beat her great boughs and branches one 
against another, her leaves shall fall off, her limbs wither, and a rabble 
of barbarous nations enter the field and cut her down. 

For the'rest, if we seek a reason of the succession and contlnaancc 
ot this boundless ambition in mortal men, we may add to that which 
hath been already said, that the kings and princes of the wru'ld have 
always laid before them the actions, but not the ends, of those great 
ones which preceded them. They ate always traiwiiorted with the 
glory of the one, but they never mind the misery of the other, till they 
find the experience In themselves. They nc^flet the advice of God, 
while they enjoy life, or hope it; bat they £ollow the eomuicl of Death 
apon his first approadi. It is be that pots into man all the wisdom of 
the world, without speaking a word, whiob Ood, with all the words of 
fiis law, promises or threats, doth not infuse. Death, which hateth 
and destroyeth man, is believed; Qod, which hath made him and loves 
him, is always deferred. * I have oonsidered,* saith Solomon,'all tbo 
works that are under the sun, and, behold, all is vanity and vexation 
of Qurit; ’ but who believes it till Death tells it ns ? O 

Oloqoent, just, and mighty death t whom none could adrise, thou bast 
peranaded; what none hath dared, thou bast done; and whom all the 
irorid bath flattered, thou only iiast cast out of the world and despised; 
thou hast drawn tc^^etherall the far.strBtche(l greatness, all the pride, 
crudity, and amUtion of mao, and covered it dl over with these two 
narrow words, Hiejnastt 

25. Ute vo^ kwe^ tdken in the Ihclim and FaU of the 
pomem Fmpire exhibits Gibbon's wonderful capacity, not only 
Jar mastering and reproducing the sequence oitd connexion of 
events throu^ a long and obscure period in the printdjpal 
eoqnixies of Europe Asia, but also for dealing with what 
may be called tlm etaiiee of the subject, in those detailed, oon- 
and luminous pictures wduch he draws of ^e state of 
SociOfy', os existing in a particular country at a particular time. 

‘ S!«ep. 24fi. 
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THe main body of the work oommences with the reign of Tmjan 
(a-d. 98) and ends with the fail of the Eastern Empire {a.d. 
1453); but three supplementary chapters ‘review the state 
and revolutions of the Roman city ’ (to which, it will be re¬ 
membered, Gibbon had limited his original design) from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century. But though it is difficult to 
speak too highly of the genius displayed in this memorable 
work, it must be added that the fidelity of the historical 
picture which it exhibits is greatly marred by the Sadducean 
scepticism of the writer. When a Christian bishop or doctor, 
or a religious king, comes before his field of vision, it is not in 
Gibbon to be just; he cannot or will not believe that such a 
man was anything more than a compound of enthusiasm and 
superstition, in whom morality was always ready to give way 
to ecclesiastical considerations; and his sneering cavils semn 
to leave their trail upon the purest virtue, the most exalted 
heroism, which the times that he writes of produced for the 
instruction of mankind. He is in thorough sympathy with no 
one except Julian the Apostate. Again, his ardent attachment 
to the civilisation and literature of Greece and Rome involved 
him in a partial blindness and unfairness to the immense im¬ 
portance of the part played by the Teutonic race in modem 
history; and this unfairness does certainly, to some extent, 
aftect the general value of his history, considered as a trust¬ 
worthy picture of a great sequence of events. 

Dr. Arnold’s unfinished Roman history, based upon that of 
Niebuhr, extends from the founding of the city to the middle 
of the second Punic war. Two additional volumes, written at 
an earlier period but not published till after the author’s death, 
carry on the history of the Roman Commonwealth from the 
close of the second Punic war to the death of Augustus, with a 
separate chapter on the reign of Trajan. 

Among those who have written the history of Enghmd, 
Scotland, or Ireland, it is impossible to do more than 
a few prominent names. 

26. Sir Thomas More’s History of the Reiyn of Edward f, 
is a youthful and rhetorical production, which, according to 
Horace Walpole, who, in his Historic Doubts rss pSe ti na 
Siehard III., has sifted the whole matter very aldy, ww 
nowhere stand a critical examination and oonfrontatkm wit& 
the original authorities. Lord Bacon’s History of Henry F//., 
though composed in a homely style, is a masterly work. Men’s 
motives are deeply probed, and their actions wisely wei{^ie4i 
laws and evmits alfecting tiie course of trade, the -progTets of 
agriculture, and the welfare of particular classes of society, 

» n 4 ' 
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are carefully recorded aud examined; truth without disguise 
seems to be the writer’s paramount design; and characters are 
drawn as by an eye that saw all and a hand that could paint 
all. Milton’s History of England is a mere fragment. Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, and another of New England, by the 
same author, are both valuable works, because carefully based 
on documentary and oral evidence. But the most eminent 
historians of the seventeenth century belong to the contem¬ 
porary class. 

In the next centurj', and down to I 8 . 0 O, we can barely 
mention the names of Rapin, Caile, Lord Hailes, Belsham, and 
Adolphus. Hume’s clear and manly style would have insured 
to his History of England a longer pre-eminence had not his in¬ 
dolence allowed inaccuracies and a want of references to deform 
his work. Robertson’s I/isiorjf of Seotlayul is pleasant reading, 
but uncritical. The work similarly entitled by Sir Walter Scott 
embraces all the earlier portions of the history, from a.d. 80 
to the accession of Mary, Queen of Scots, which Robertson 
had omitted. Moore’s History of Ireland is a work unworthy 
of his genius. Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, 
embracing the period from the conversion of the Iridi by St. 
Patrick to the loss of their national independence in the twelfth 
century, is a calm, dispassionate, and profoundly learned work. 

27.. No very signal success has been achieved by English 
writers in compiling histories of modern Continental States. 
KnoUes’ History of the Turks must be named under this head ; 
and Coxe’s Memoirs of tlee House of Austria, and Russell'.s 
Modern Europe, and Roscoe’s Lorenzo de’ Medici. Here also 
must be placed Arnold’s Introductory Lectures on Modern 
HiMory, whicli contain several brilliant isolated sketches. 
One such passage we extract;— 

Ten years afterwards there broke out by far the most alarming 
danger of universal domioion which had ever threatened Europe. The 
most military people in Europe became engaged in a war for their 
very existence. Invasion on the frontiers, civil war and all imaginable 
horrors raging within—the ordinary relations of life went to wrack, 
and every Frenchman Irecame a soldier. It was a multitude numerous 
as the hosts of Persia, but animated by the courage and skill and 
energy of the old Romans. One thing alone was wanting, that which 
Byrrhus said the Romans wanted to enable them to conquer the world— 
a general and a ruler like himself. There was wanted a master hand 
to lastore and maintain peace at home, and to concentrate and direct 
the Immense military resources of France against her foreim enemies. 
And snob an one appeared in Napoleon. Pacifying La Vendfe, receiving 
back fhe emigrants, restoring the Church, rem^elling the law, person* 
aUy Absolute, yet carefully preserving and maintaining all the grant 
pointe which nation won at the Revolution, Napoleon nnit^ in 
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himself not onljr the power bnt the whole will of France, ami that 
power and will were guided by a genius for war such as Europe had 
never seen since Caesar. The effect was absolutely magical. In 
Movember 1799 he was made First Consul; be found France humbled 
by defeats, her Italian conquests lost, her allies invaded, her own frontier 
threatenetl. He took the field in May 1800, and in June the whole 
fortune of the war was changed, and Austria driven out of Lombardy 
by the victory of Marengo. Still the flood of the tide rose higher and 
higher, and every successive wave of its advance swept away a king¬ 
dom. Earthly state has never reached a prouder pinnacle than when 
Napoleon, in June 1812, gathered his army at Dresden, and there re¬ 
ceived the homage of subject kings. And now what was the principal 
mlversary of this tremendous power ? by wliora was it checked, and re¬ 
sisted, and put down ? Uy none, and by nothing, but the direct and 
manifest interposition of God 1 I know of no language so well fittctl 
to describe that victorious advance to Moscow, and the utter humilia¬ 
tion of the retreat, as the language of the prophet with respect to the 
advance and subsequent destruction of the host of Sermacherib. 

28. Onne, Mill, and Elphinstone, are the chief authorities 
for the history of India. The first tw o coniine their attention 
to British India, hut Elphin6tone’.s work treats chiefly of the 
times anterior to European occupation. For the history of the 
colonial dependencies of Eutx)peau States, llo1)ertson (in his 
HiKlurif of Ainrn-ra) and Brj'an Edwards, author of a history 
<tf Jamaica, are the only names of much importance. Prescott, 
Bancroft, and other American writors, have ably taken up 
that portion of the subject w'hich relates to the American 
continent, 

29. Mr. James and Captain Brenton have written ^e 
naval history of Britain. The latter lias the advantage in 
style, the foniier in accuracy and elenrne.ss of arrajigement. 
Sir William Napier’s work on the /‘eniiuiular War is a 
military history of n liigh order. 'Tlie eloquent passage 
wliich follows refers to tlie closing struggle of the battle of 
Albuera ;— 

The conduct of a few brave men soon changed this state of affairs. 
Golonel Robert Arbuthnot, pushing between the doable tire of the mis- 
tahen troops, arre.sted that mischief; while Cole, with the fusiliers, 
tfankod by a battalion of the Liisitanian Legion, under Colonel Hawk- 
hbawe, mounted the hill, dispersed the lancers, recovered the captured 
guns, and appeared on the right of Houghton's brigade exactly as 
Abercrombie passed it on the left. 

Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the smoke, and rapidly 
separating itself from the confused and broken multitude, startled the 
<'nemy’B heavy masses, wbioli were increasing and pressing onwards as 
to an assured victory: they wavered, hesitated, and then vomiting forth 
a stonn of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a fear¬ 
ful discharge of grape from their artillery whistled through tlie British 
ranks, Myers was killed; Cole, and the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, 
and Hawkshawe, foil wounded; and the fusilier battalions, struck 
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ihe iron tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly 
and sternly recovering, they closwi with their teAble enemies, and 
then was seen with what a strength and majesty the British soldier 
hghts. In vain did Soult by voice and gesture animate his Frettohmmi; 
in vain did the noblest veterans, extricating themselves from the 
crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time for the mass to bear 
up on such a fair field : in vain did the mass itself bear n|), and, fiercely 
striving, fire indiscriminately upon friends and foes, while the horse¬ 
men, hovering upon their flank, threatened to charge the advancing 
line. Nothing could stop that astonishing infantrj'. No sndden burst 
of undiscipUued valour, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened the stability 
of their order j their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in 
their front; their measure<l tread shook the ground; their murderous 
volleys swept away the head of every formation; their deafening shouts 
overpfowered the dissonant cries which arose from all parts of the 
tumultuous crowd, as, foot by foot, and with a horrid carnage, it was 
driven by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest edge of the 
bin. In vain did the French reserves, joining with the struggling 
multitude, endeavour to sustain the fight: their efforts only increased 
the irremediable confusion, and the mighty mass, giving way like a 
loosened cliff, went headlong down the ascent. The rain flowed after 
in streams discoloured with blood, and fifteen hundred nnwounded 
men, the-remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood 
triumphant on the fatal hill. 

Biog^raphy: its BiTisioxxs; Diaries, lettera 

30. This branch of literature opens with autobiographies, 
which, when well executed, constitute its most valuable and 
interesting portion. We have little to set by the side of the 
charming ‘ Memoires,’ in innnnaeraWe volumes, which form so 
piquant a portion of the literature of France. Scott’s frag¬ 
ment of autobiography, printed at the lieginmng of the Lift by 
Lockhart, is admirable; but unfortunately it is only a frag¬ 
ment, and breaks off when the hero has reaohetl bis twentieth 
year. A similar fragment by Southey, though longer, makes 
less progress, for it terminates at the fifteenth year; nor do 
we much regret its unfinished state. Gibbon’s Memoira are 
much in the French style and manner, and form perhaps the 
most interesting and test executed autobiography that we 
possess. Baxter also, Hume, and Priestley, have each given 
us an account of his life and opinions. 

In Biography, exclusive of autobiography, we may dis- 
tinguah—1. general compilations, 2, national compilations, 
3. cla^ biographies, 4. personal biographies. Of the first kind, 
it is to our reproach that until the last few years we have had 
no specimen deserving of mention. To the Biographie Uni- 
veraeUe and the Cotwermtiona-Lexicon, we had for a long 
time nothing to oppose but tlie insignificant compilations 
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Aikin, Grainger, and Gorton. Alexander Chalmers was the- 
first to bring out a bic)graphical dictionary of some pretension, 
but even in this the omissions are numerous and important.^ 

(2) Of the second kind, we have the Biographia Britan- 
nica, a work of great research, though with many serious 
omissions. The original edition embraced the entire ^phabet; 
but its defects were so glaring as_to determine Dr. Kippis and 
others to undertake a re-issue of the work upon an enlarged 
scale; the new edition, however, was never carried further than 
the commencement of the letter F. Fuller’s Worthies of Eng¬ 
land, noticed at page 322, is a work of the same description. 

(3) Of class biographies—not to mention the Latin works 
of Inland, Bale, and Pitseus, ‘ De Illustribus Britannise Scrip- 
toribus’—the chief examples are, Walton’s Lives of Anglican 
Divines (including Hooker, Donne, and Sanderson), Wood’s 
Athence Oxonienses, which is a collection of short memoirs of 
Oxford men, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and Hartley Cole¬ 
ridge’s Biographia Borealis, or Lives of Northern Worthies. 
From Johnson’s account of Gray we extract a passage strongly 
characteristic of his peculiar style :— 

The Bard appears, at the first view, to be, as Algarotti and others 
have remarked, an imitation of the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti 
thinks it superior to its original; and, if preference depends on the 
imagery and animation of the two poems, his judgment is right. There 
is in the Bard more force, more thought, and more variety. But to 
copy is less than to invent; and the copy has been unhappily produced 
at the wrong time. The fiction of Horace wa-s to the Itomans credible; 
but its revival disgn.sts us with apparent and unconquerable falseliood. 
Increduliu odi. 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant’s bulk by fabulous 
appendages of spectres and predictions, has little difficulty; for he that, 
forsakes the probable may always find the marvellous. And it has little 
use; we arc affected only n« we believe; we are improved only as we 
find something to be imitated or declined. I do not see that the Bard 
promotes any truth, moral or political. 

His stanzas are too long, especially his epodes; the ode is finished 
before the ear has loaruod its measures, and conscxjnently before it can 
receive pleasure from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of tlie first stanza the abrupt bednuing ha.s been celebrated; bat 
technical beauties cun give pmise only to the inventor. It is in the 
power of every man to rush abruptly upon his subject that has read the 
ballad of Johnny Armstrong — 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland—- 

The initial rosemblanoes, or alliterations, ‘ min, ruthless, helm, or haa- 
berk,’ are below tlie grandeur of a poem that endeavours at sublimity. 


‘ The ninth edition of the Eneyclimndia Britannim, now in progress, will 
uHimaMy faielude a biographical dictionary of groat value. 
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(4) Among personal biograpliies, Boswell’s JAfo of Johnmti. 
holds confessedly the first place. Next to it in point of literary 
value, but of equal if not greater intrinsic interest, comes Look- 
hart’s Zi/e of Scott. It must be owned that we English have 
not done that part of our hero-w'orship particularly well, which 
consists in writing good lives of our heroes. Shakspere’s life 
was never written at all. Tolan d’s and Philips’lives of Milton, 
and Noble’s memoirs of Cromwell and his family, all fall far 
beneath their subjects, Ruft’head’s Life of Pope is utterlj' con¬ 
temptible. Dryden and Swift have fared better, having foutid 
a competent and zealous biographer in Scott. Southey also 
gained much credit by his biographies of Wesley and Nelson ; 
and it may be said generally that during the present century wo 
have done much to make up for our past deficiencies in this 
department. Scott’s Life of Napoleon is rather a history of the 
revolutionary period than a personal memoir. Between 1 S4t> 
and 1850 the most noteworthy biographies tliat appeared were 
Arnold’s Life by Stanley, and the Life, Diary, and Ijctters of 
Mr. Wilherforce, edited by liis sons. 

31. Diaries and Letters, if published separately, are to 1 h' 
regarded as so much biographical or historical material. The 
Diary of Burton (ch, IV. §, 58) throws much light on tin* 
political history of the time. Those of Samuel Pepys and 
John Evelyn, in the reign of Charles II., take a more exten¬ 
sive range; we derive from them much curious information as 
to the literature, art, manners, and morals of that age. The 
Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arhlny, the authoress of 
Cecilia, are somewhat disappointing. We have full details of 
the private life of ihe court of George III., at which the lively 
Frances Burney figured in the capacity of a wraiting-womau 
the queen ;—but what a dismal court it was ! what an absence 
not only of gaiety and brilliancy, but even of ordinary refine¬ 
ment ! In collections of Letters, our literature is rather rich. 
The correspondence of Horace Walpole—that prince of letter- 
writers—with Sir Horace Mann, the Hon. Seymour Conway, 
and others, the Letters and SpeecJtes of Croinioell, edited by Mr. 
Carlyle, and those of Cowper, by Soutliey, are among the chief 
contributions to this branch of literature. Pope rose in this, 
as in every other intellectual effort, to the highest excellence ; 
his Letters to Swift and others seem to be the perfection of 
letter-writing. 

6. Theology: Ita Bivuioni. 

32. The general character of English theology, which is of 
course chiefly of Protestant authorship, stamps it as contro- 
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versial arid occasional. Except works of pure learning, its 
most vigorous and famous productions have all Ijeen either 
defensive ur aggressive. They have also l)een occasional ; that 
is, they have l)eeu designetl to suit some immediate pui-pose, 
and have sprung out of some special conjuncture of circum¬ 
stances—diflering in this respect from most of the great works 
of Roman theologians, at least in later times, which have 
usually either l)een the fruit of the accumulated study and 
meditation of years, or ha\e grown out of systematic courses of 
lectures. 

We may la’st find a clue through the immense labyrinth of 
theological literature, by dividing the subject into sevei-al 
branches, and then examining the chief works written by 
English divines in each branch. These di\ isions may lx* thus 
stated:—1. Doctrinal Theology ; i*. Moral Theologj'; 3. Her¬ 
meneutics and Biblical t’riticism ; 4. .Symbolical, Patristic, 
(). Rationalising Theologj-; 7. Pastoi-al Theologj'^, or Homiletics ; 

Devotional Theology. To the.se it will be convenient to add, 
0. Polemics, for the purpo.se of including a large class of works 
which tliuw succe.ssi^ely ujx)n all .stoiehou.ses of theological 
argument to meet the e.vigeneie.s of controvei-sy, and cannot, 
therefore, be titly clas.sed under any one of the preceding 
heads. 

33. Pure d(H-trinal discu.ssions have not, on the whole, 
found much favour with Engli.sh ditines ; at least, unless we 
go back to the subtile doctor. Duns Scotus, Alexander Ifales 
the Irrefragable, and other great British thinkers of the 
middle age. An exce[)tion, hotteter, must be made to this 
remark in favour of the sacruiii<*ntal controversy, on which an 
immense number of tmets and treatises hate Iteeu writGm. 
Upon other doctrinal topics the important l)ooks that exist 
may be soon enumeratwl. They ai-e—Field’s Jiook of th^ 
Church (1628), Bull's Dcfennio Fidei Nictmtv, Sherlock’s 
Vindication of the Doctrine of the 2'riniti/ (1690), wrirten 
against the Sociiiians, Wail oii Infant Jiaptusm, and Water- 
land’s Vindication of Chriet'x Dicinifi/ (1719), in reply to the 
Arian, Dr. Clarke. Dr. Richard Field was a favourite with 
James I., who used t-o .say of him, ‘Truly this is yield which 
the Lortl liath blessed.’ In his Kook- of the C/mrch, written 
in reply to Stapleton and others, aftrw laying down from 
Scripture and the Fathei-s the notes of the true Chuirh, he 
endeavoured to .sliow that these note.H had been obliterated 
from the Roman communion, and were all to lie found in 
the Anglican. The discussion is mainly doctrinal, and 
turns upon tlic interpretation of the terms unity, indefecti- 
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bility, sanctity, &c., in which the definition of.the Church was 
expressed alike by the High Church Anglicans and their 
opponents. 

Bishop Bull’s famous Defend was primarily intended as a 
reply to Betavi us, tlje learned author of the Rationarium Tem- 
porum, who had remarked that the language held by the 
Fathers of the early Church, prior to the Council of Nice, 
respecting the divinity of the Son, was often loose, ambiguous, 
and even, if the literal meaning of the words were pressed, 
heterodox.' This statement had been eagerly seized and 
made the most of by Arian and Socinian controv'ersialists. In 
opposition both to them and to Petavius, Bull maintains in 
this work the perfect orthodoxy, not only of the sentiments, 
but of the language of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. In doing so, 
Mr. Hallam considers that he is not always candid or con¬ 
vincing. 

Sherlock’s V'uidication is not a work of very high ability, 
and it has l»eeii said that he lays hiin.self open in it to the 
imputation of Tritheisra. Waterland’s Vjook against Arianism, 
on the other hand, is a very masterly production, and extin¬ 
guished that opinion in England. Waterland, who died in 
1740, was the last great patristical scholar among Anglican 
dirfnes.* But while he makes what use he can of the appeal 
to ancient testimonies, the influence exerted by Locke’s Masay 
on all subsequent thinkers may l)e traced in the closer logic 
and more systematic argumentation with which Waterland—as 
compared to the writers of the seventeenth century—deals 
with the reasonings of Clarke. Wall’s treatise on Infant Bap¬ 
tism (1705) is a very fair and temperate as well as learned 
work, the object of which is, first, to prove what was the 
practice of the early Chm-ch with reference to Imptism during 
the first four centuries, and then to urge upon the Baptists, or 
—as he calls them—Anti-panlo-lmptists, various considerations 
touching the evils of disunion, and the ease with which they 
might, if so disposed, rejoin the Anglican communion. 

34. Moral Theology may Ije generally descril>ed as the 
exhibition of moral science from the religious point of view, 
and under theological conditions. Casuistry, one of its most 
important developments, is the application of theology to the 
solution of difficult questions in morals. Under tins head, 
Taylor’s Dnetor Babitantitim (which he thought the l)est, but 

1 With reference to these Fathers, the words addressed by 8t. Augnstine to 
Theodore the Peln^^iati should be borne in mind; ‘ Vobis nondum Htigantibus, 
lecurius Irauebantur.’ 

* See Dowling’s Introduction to the Study of Eccleevutkcd HitUtry, 
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most people regard as the worst of his works), Perkins’ Cases 
of Conscience, Sanderson’s treatise De Jaramento, and Forbes’ 
TkeoUxjin Mornlis, are almost the only w'orks that can l)e 
named, and none of tliem is of great celebrity. 

35. In Hermeneutics and Biblical criticism much greater 
things have been efiected. Here we liave to name Walton’s 
PohjgloU, consisting of synoptical versions of the Bible in nine 
languages, and Liglitfoot’s Ilorce, llebraica and Harmony of the 
Four Cospels. Matthew Pool’s tiyrwpsis Crifieorum is an im¬ 
mense compilation of the principal commentaries of the Xew 
Testament. In his bulky Paraphrase and Annotations on the. 
Few Testament, Hammond appears to be almost overpoweretl 
by the fulness and extent of his learning, and unable to wield 
and master it with the readiness displayed by some of his 
contemporaries. Leighton’s Commentary on St. Peter is ex¬ 
tolled by Coleridge with an unmeasured laudation, to which 
neither its learning nor its ability apj)ears sutfieiently to en¬ 
title it. 

36. Symbolical Theology treats of the Symhola or confes¬ 
sional formularies of ditrerent religious flenominations. Moehler’s 
Symbolik will immediately occur to the reader as a classic in 
this branch of di\iuity. The chief Anglican works of this 
nature ni'e, Pearson's Exposition of the Apostles^ Creed (1659), 
and Burnet’s work on the Thirty-nim* Articles. 

37. But it was in Patristic divinity—that branch which 
examines, compares, and arranges the testimonie.s l)ome by the 
Fathers and Councils of the early Christian centuries, and 
more especiall}’ in Patristic learning, by M’hich we chiefly mean 
the task of editing the works of the Fathers—that the Anglican 
divines gained their givate.st distinction.s. In this wide field, 
all that can )*c done lu're—and e^ en that may be of some ust' 
—is to indicate a few of tlie mo.st imp)rtjint works. We may 
name, for instance. Fell’s edition of Cyprian, Bishop Potter .s 
edition of Clemens Alexandrinus (a standard work, still un- 
superseded), Pt*arson’s Vindicur Epistoiarnm S. Ignatii and 
Annales Cyprianiri, Beveridge’s Pandecta- Canonnm SS. Apos- 
toloriim, a book of immense learning, iuid Dodwell’s Disaerta- 
tiom on SS. Cyj)rian and Irena*us. In ecclesiastical history 
and antiquities wo have Ussher’s A^inales, Cave’s Primkire 
Christwnity (1673), and Historia JAternna of ec'clesiastical 
writers, and, atK)\e all, Bingham’s Orighies Eeclesiasfictr, or 
Antiquities of the Christian Church (1708-17:12^, a work of 
great research and eminent usefulne-ss. In many of these 
books there is a controversial element, but in none of them 
does the writer propose to himself os his main object the 
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establishment of a thesis or the refutation of an opponent; 
they are not, therefore, to be classed among polemics. 

38. The seventeenth century is the great time for the 
Patristic writers. The rationalising divines date, for the most 
part, from the eighteenth. Tlie former appealed to anticjuity 
and authority in the discussion of disputed questions, the latter 
to reason and common sen.se. Stillingfleet, in his Origines 
Sacrfp, or a Jtational Account of the Grauudu of Chriation 
Faith (1663), directed against Hobla's and the Atheists, and 
again in his Ration/il Account of the Crounda of Protcatant 
Religion (1681), against the Catholics, took up the new line of 
controversy, and may be regarded as indi\ idually anticipating 
the aecidum rationaliaticum. The excellent John Gother, a 
native of Southampton, who liecame a Catliolic in early life, 
and was educated for the priesthood in the English College, sit 
Lisbon, endeavoured with some success to stem the tide of all¬ 
distorting religious prejudice among his countrymen by writing 
A Papist Misrepresented and Represented (168.")), and Nuh^s 
Testium (1686). He was answered by the Anglicans Clagett, 
Stillingfleet, and Sherlock. Leslie’s Short Method uith the 
Deists (1694), Butler’s Analogy, Warburton’s Dicine Legation 
(1743), Berkeley’s Alciphron —all of which formed portions of 
the great debate on Deism—together with Lardner’s Credihilitg 
of the Gospels, and Paley’s Evidences, the materials for which 
he took from Lardner, are the chief remaining w orks to Ije 
cited under this head. 

39. In Pastoral Theology, or Homiletics, the numlier of 
published volumes of seniions defies computation. Among the 
principal names are—in the seventeenth century, Donne, 
Andrews, Branihall, Smith of Queen’s, Taylor, Cosin, Ham¬ 
mond, Beveridge, South, and Tillotson; in the eighteenth, 
Butler, Clarke, Wesley, and Whitfield ; in the nineteenth, 
Bobert Hall, Rowland Ilill, Chalmers, Arnold, Hare, ic. 

40. In Devotional Theology, though the list is, on the whole, 
a meagre one, some remarkable books have to lie named. Such 
are William Law’s Seriom Call to a 1/ohj fAfe, the, book which 
made so great an impression on Johnson ; Baxter’s Saints’ Ever¬ 
lasting ReM and Call to the Unconverted, The Whole Duty 
of Man, a work of unknown authorship, but precious in the 
sight of our forefathers a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
spoken of in tliat sense in the Spectator ; lastly, Taylor’snnoving 
and eloquent treatises Of Holy Living and Of Holy Dying. 
An extract from the latter will enable the reader to form some 
idea of Taylor’s rich and goi^eous style, of the power of his 
imagjuation, and the general fulness of his mind. It is upon 
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the shortness of life, and the multitudinous warnings with 
which it teems, all telling us to prej)are to die: — 

All the succession of time, all the changes in nature, all the varieties 
of iiglit anti darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents in the world, 
and every contingency to every man and to every creature, doth preach 
our funeral sermon, and calls us to look and see how the old sexton, 
'l ime, throws up the earth, and digs a grave, where we must lay our 
sins or our sorrows, and .sow our bodies, till they rise again in a fair or 
an intolerable eternity. Every revolution which the sun makes aton! 
(he world divides between life and death, and death possesses both 
those portions by the next morrow; and we are dead to all those* 
months which we have alrca<ly lived, and we shall never live them 
over again, and still Ood makes little periods of our agt*. First wc 
change our world, wlu'n we come from the womb to feel the warmth of 
the sun ; then we sleep and enter into the image of death, in whieli 
stale wc are uncimcemed in all the changes of the world; and if our 
mothers or our nurses die, or a wild-lwar destroy our vineyards, or our 
king is sick, we regard it not, imt,during that state, are as disinterested 
as if our eyc' were closed with the clay that weejts iii the bowel.s of the 
earth. At the end of .seven years our teeih fall and die before us, re¬ 
presenting a formal iirologuc to the tragedy, and still ever}* seven years 
it is odd.s imt we shall finish the last scene ; and when nature, or chance, 
or vice, takes our bo<ly in pieces, weakening some parts and loosening 
others, we Uiste tlie grave and the soleiunitios of our own funeral, first, 
in those pfirls tlrnt ministered to vice, and, next, in them that served 
for ornainont ; and in a short time, even they that served for necessity 
iK'conte useles'* and entangled, like the whi'e.ls of a broken clock. Bald¬ 
ness is but a dres.sing to our funerals, the proper ornament of mourning, 
and of a person entered very far into tiie regions and jxrssession of 
death; and wo have many more of the .siime sigiiibcation grey hairs, 
rotten teeth, ditn eyes, trembling joints, short breatli, stiff liml>s, 
wrinkled .skin, short memory, decayed appetite. Every day's necessity 
calls for a rp])aration of that {xirtion wliich Death fed on all night wlien 
we lay in his lap, and .slept in his outer elmml)ers. The verj* sjurits of 
a man prey upon his daily pirrt ion of bread and flesh, and every meal is a 
rescue from one death, and lays up for another; and while we think 
a thought we die, and the clock strike.s. and rcckon.s on our portion of 
eternity : we form our words with the breath of our nostrils —we have 
tlie less to live ujwii for every worrl we sp<“ak. 

Thus natun* calls us to meditate of death by those things which are 
the in.strumi'nts of acting it; and God, by all the variety of His provi¬ 
dence, makes ns see death everywhere, in all variety of circumstances, 
and dre.ssod nij for all the fancies ami e.xpec(a(ion of every single i»er- 
son. Nature hath given us one luarvest every year, but death hath 
two: and the spring and the autumn send throngs of men and women 
to clmncl-houscs; and all the summer long men arc recovering from 
thoir evils of the spring, till the dog-day.s come, and tlmn the iSirian 
star makes the summer deadly; and the fruits of autumn are laid up 
for all the year’s provi.sion, and the man that gathers them eats and 
surfeits, and dies and needs them not, and himself is laid up for eter¬ 
nity ; and he that escapes till winter only stays for another oppoftnnity, 
which the distempt'rs of that quarter minister to him with groat varie^. 
Thus death reigns in all the portions of our time. The autumn with its 
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fruits provides disorders for us, and the winter's cold turns them into 
sharp diseases, and the spring brings flowers to strew our hearse, and 
the summer gives green turf and brambles to bind upon our graves. 

41. Of works of w'hich the entire form and end are contro¬ 
versial, the quantity i.s immen.se. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 
with the exception of the tir.st book, which we may range with 
Hallam among contributions to moral and political science, is 
a vindication of the Liturgy and ceremonies of the Church of 
England, and of her right to impose them, against the attacks 
of the Puritans. Laud’.s Cotijercnce irifh Fisher, Chilling- 
worth’s Religion of Protestants, Taylor’s Dissuasive from 
Popery, about a dozen treatises, large and small, by Baxter, 
and Barrow On the Supremacy, are some of the most popular 
productions of this class. 

South in his sermons was wont to be phuu-spoken. Soon after the 
Restoration he. thus described from the pulpit the ruritan preachers;— 

' First of all they seize upon some text; from whence they draw 
something (which they call doctrine); and well may it be said to be 
drawn from the words, forasmuch as it seldom naturally Jlmcs or results 
from them. In the next place, being thus provided, they branch it into 
several heads, perhaps twenty or thirty, or upward.s. Whereupon, for 
the prosecution of these, they repair to some trusty concordance, which 
never fails them, and fay the help of that they range six or seven scrij)- 
tures under each head; wliich scriptures they pro.secute one by one, 
first amplifying and enlarging upon one for some considerable time, till 
they have spoiled it; and then, that being done, they |)a.ss to another, 
which in its turn suffers accordingly. And the.se impertinent and un¬ 
premeditated enlargements they look upon as the motions, effects, and 
breathings of the Spirit, and therefore much beyond those carnal ordi- 
narces of sense and reason, supported by industry and study ; and thi.s 
they call a soring nay of preaching, as it must be confessed to be a way 
to save much labour, and nothing else, that I know of.’ 

42. The circumstances in which the Catholics of England 
and Ireland have been placed since English litei'ature emerged 
from its rude and semi-lmrbarous beginnings, easily explain the 
comparative meagreness of their theological literature. Most of 
the existing works are, as might have been expected, controver¬ 
sial. The writings of Parsons, Allen, Harding, and Walsing- 
ham, Stapleton’s ponderous tomes, Gother’s works and those of 
the good Bishop Challoner, Arthur O’Leary’s Tracts, Milner’s 
End of Controversy, and some able tracts by Dr. Doyle, mark 
—if we exclude works by living authors, the Wisemans and 
Nexvmans of our own day—.some of the most important steps 
and phases of the great controversy. One or two works of great 
leamiog might be named, such as Alford’s Awnalm Riitannici, 
or of patient research, as Dodd’s Church History (originally 
written by on English priest about 1737, and republished with 
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corrections by the Rev. Mr. Tierney in 1S.39), and All)an 
Butler’s Lives of the Failvers, Martyrs, atul other principal 
Haints, tfec. 


6. Philosophy : its Divisions; Political Science; Essays ; 

Criticism. 

43. With a lu’ief sun cy of what English literature ha.s pit)- 
iluced under this head, our present task will be concluded. 

The term Philosophy, as has been already explained, is here 
used in a very wide and loose .sens(*, and applied to all works of 
thought and theory. We commence, however, with the con- 
■sideration of philosophical works, strictly .so called, in examining 
which we shall endea\ our to obseiwe some kind of natural and 
rational order. 

Logic is usually regarded as the fore-court of philosophy, 
Ijecause it is the science which investigat<‘s the form of the 
rwusoning priivciple, philosophy’s indispensable instrument, and 
establishes the conditions of its effective use. The main achieve- 
lueuts of English thinkers in this department are, Bacon’s 
Noviim Oryannw, Whately’.s Elements of lAsjir, Mill’s System 
of Logic, and Sir William Hamilton’s Lerfnres. 

Bacon—and in this Mr. Mill has followed him—treated 
Logic less as a fonnal science than as a means to an ulterior 
end, that end being the succe.ssful investigation of nature. Tlie 
rules which the logic of the schools had establislied for deductive 
ivasonixig, though indisputable, were, in Bacon's view, com¬ 
paratively wortldess, lajaiuse they could not guide tlie mind in 
its search aftt'r physical laws. Tliey were an instrument for 
testing the soundness of the knowledge which we had, or thought 
we had, already, not an instrument facilitating for us the ac- 
•juisition of new knowledge. It was for this latter purpostt 
that Bacon devised, in the Komtm Organum, the rules of his 
new inductive logic. For what he demanded from the science 
was—not a solution of the problem, ‘given certain premisses, to 
defluce a logical conclusion,’ but an analysis of the conditions 
mider wdiich true premisses or propositions, relative to pKe- 
iiomena, might lx‘ formed. Tlie human mind lieing once turned 
into the track of the investigation of nature, it was obvious 
that, to prevent w'oste of labour and rash generalisation, the 
formation of such a logic was indispensable, ilr. Mill in his 
System of Logic, and Sir John Herschel in his admirable Dis- 
cmtrsr. on the Study tf Natural Philosophy, have done much to 
complete the Baconian design. 

Whately and Hamilton, on the other hand, have treatetl 
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logic rather upon its own merits as a formal science, thaii as a 
mere instrument of enquiry. Archbishop Whately’s Elemanta 
of Logic exhibit, with beautiful precision of statement and 
felicity of illustration, the Aristotelian logic in an English 
dress. Sir W. Hamilton, having in view the cultivation of 
mental rather than of pliysical science, subjected the preli- 
juinary processes of logic, such as generalisation and predication, 
to a new and very rigorous analysis, and has in many respects 
presented the technical parts of the science under a new light. 

44. Tlie logical weapon Imiiig brightened and made ready 
for action, the question next occurs, on what subject-matter it 
is to be employed. The school of physicists employ it at ouc**^; 
in the investigation of nature; and the various hypotheses, 
theories, or laws of physical science, together with natural 
history and other accumulations of facts gained by observation 
and experiment, are the collective result. With such lalmurs 
the student of literature has nothing to do. But for those who 
devote themselves to philosophy, in the ancient a.cceptatiou of 
the tern, as to that study which will lead them to udsdom, the 
next step, after perfecting the logical weapon, is Psychology, 
or the study of the human mind. And as this .study divide.^ 
itself into two main branches, that of the moral affections and 
sentiments, and that of the intellectual faculties, we have a 
moral and an intellectual philosophy corresponding. The first 
branch has l>een cultivated among ourselves by Butler, Adam 
Bmith, Paley, Hume, Hutcheson, and many others. Butler’s 
admirable Sernums, preached at tlie Rolls Chapel, are tlie most 
profound and important contribution to Moral Philosophy 
that our literature possesses. Adam Smith’s Theory of Morn! 
Seniiments,^ and Hume’s Enqinry concertlirig the Principles 
of Morals, are also celebrated works. Of these, and of the 
writings of the other English moralists, the reader will find 
an account in Sir James Mackinto.sh’.s Disscrbition on Ethical 
Philosophy. 

Locke’s famous Essay on the iroman Understawiing, which 
belongs to that branch of psychology whicli investigates the 
intellectual faculties,'holds a distinguished place, not only in 
English but in universal literature. However, Locke examines 
many other liesides purely psychological questions. The Scotch 
school of philosophers pushed this class of researches very far. 
Reid, Beattie, Dugald Stewart, and Brown, carefully studied 
the intellect, and de.scribed its various powers. Reid, annoyed 

' A moBt interestinff account of thU work is given in the chapter <m the 
Scottish intellect in the second volume of the late Mr. Buckle’s Ilisiory of 
CitilitiUioH. 
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and scandaliswl at the scepticism of Hume, propounded the 
theory of instincts, and described a great numljcr of intellectual 
judgments, which Locke and his followers had classed among 
jic(juired notions, as original and instinctive. He—but still 
more Beattie—carried this theory to the length of extrava¬ 
gance, and exposed himself to the ridicule of Priestley in his 
Jieuuirks on Dr. Rriitei Iit'/juiri/. Hartley’s work On Man is 
to a large extent psychological. Lastly, Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Lectures contain probably a more exhausti\ e analysis of the 
mtellectual processes and powers than the work of any other 
English writer. 

in. After distinguishing and describing the powers of the 
human mind, Philosojdiy in every past age has Ijeen accustomed 
to jmieeed to those further enquiries wliich arc tr^rmed meta- 
and to ask itself—wlienee did this complex being 
wliich I ha\c just examined take its origin, and what is its des¬ 
tination ? in what ielation does this finite stand to infinite in¬ 
telligence 1 can we know anything of the invisible and super- 
sensual world that surrounds us 1 Glorious and elevating 
speculations ! M'hich it has liecome the fashion of modem 
tiiinkens to di'cry as useless, hut which, for a certain class of 
minds—and those not of the meanest capacity—will possess to 
the end of time an invincible attraction. We can merely 
^'numerate the most important among the works of English 
metaphysicians. Cndworth’n Intrllrctnal o/t/ie Universe 

lias for its gmieral object to pivive against Hobln's and the 
atheists tlie existence and the goodne.ss of God. Henry More, 
the most eminent among the schwil known as the Platonising 
diviixps of the si'venteenth century, is the author of The 
Mjistery of Godliness, An Antidote ayninst Atheism, Enchiri¬ 
dion MeUtphysienm, and other works, in which, with much 
that is noble and lofty, we remark too manifest a re>adiness to 
jiut faith, upon iusutficient evidence, in any stories that tended 
to establish the pr(‘sonce of a mystical and sujiernatural element 
in human affairs. Berkeley's Ifylm and Philonons, and Frin- 
eiples of Unman Knoieleilye, are the treatises in which his ideal 
philosophy is expounded. As this philosophy has been much 
misunderstood, and Reid thought that he had said a clever 
thing when he had advised Berkeley to test its truth, and the 
reality of matter, by knocking his head against a post, it may 
serve a good purpose to extract tlie following remarks from 
Lewes’s Biographical History of Philosophy :— 

When Berkeley denied the existence of matter, he meant by 'matter ’ 
that xrakaovfn mhttratum, the existence of which I»cke had declared 
to be a necessary tnfercnco from our knowledge of (|ualilica, but the 
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nature of which must ever he altogether hidden from us. Philosophers 
had assumed the existence of Substance, i.e. of a nowneiton lying under¬ 
neath all pKetumena—A substratum supporting all qualities—a tome- 
thing in which all accidents inhere. This unknown substance Berkeley 
rejects. It is a mere abstraction, he says. If it is unknown, unknowable, 
it is a figment, and I will none of it; for it is a figment worse than use¬ 
less ; it is pernicious, as the basis of all atheism. If by matter you 
understand that which is seen, felt, tasted, and touched, then I say 
matter exists ; I am as firm a believer in its existence as any one can 
be, and herein, I agree with the vulgar. If, on the contraiy, you under- 
stwd by matter that occult substratum which is not seen, not felt, 
not tasted, and not touched—that of which the senses do not, cannot, 
inform you—then 1 say I believe not in the existence of matter, and 
herein I differ fivni the philosophers and agree with the vulgar. 

In support of this view, Berkeley’s own words are presently 
quoted :— 

I do not argue against the existence of any one thing tliat we can 
apprehend either by sensation or reflection. That the things I see with 
my eyes and touch with my hands do exist, really exist, I make not the 
least question. The only thing whose existence I deny is that which 
philosophers call Matter, or corporeal substance. And in doing this 
there is no damage done to the rest of mankind, who, I dare say, 
will never miss it. 

46. Hume, in his Enquiry concerning Human Understand¬ 
ing, begins with some valuable definitions, wliich may )je con¬ 
sidered to constitute an improvement, so far as they go, on the 
terminology of Locke, but ends with proposing ‘ sceptical doubts,’ 
a& applicable to every possible philosophical proposition which 
the mind can entertain. After Hume, the celebrated Kant in 
Gennany took up the metaphysical delmte, and produce^ his 
Kritik der Beinen Vernunft,^ a work which makes an epoch in 
philosophy. Among ourselves Hume was feebly answered, 
upon obvious common-sense grounds, by Reid and his followeTS •, 
but they were rather psychologists than metaphysicians. Cole¬ 
ridge, whose genius pre-eminently fitted him to excel in meta¬ 
physics, left much behind him that is of the highest value, but 
in a discontinuous sketchy condition, and with large desiderata. 
The Aids to Reflection is the work which contains more of his 
mind upon the deepest questions than any other. The Friend, 
and the Literary Remains, while they illustrate to a great 
extent his metaphysical tenets, belong in form rather to the 
dejairtment of Essays. 


< ‘Critique of Para Reason.’ 
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Political Science: Pilmer, Hobbee, Milton, Burke. 

47. Political science, as might have been expected in a 
country with such an eventful political liistory, owes much to 
English thinkers. The conservative and absolutist side haa 
been ably and warmly argued, but on the wliole the palm un¬ 
doubtedly rests with the writers on the lil>eral and constitu¬ 
tional side. Sir Robert Filmer and the philosopher Hobbes, 
upon widely different grounds, wrote in support of arbitrary 
power. In his Patriarcha, published in 1680, but written long 
before, Filmer maintained, not only against Milton and Grotius, 
but also against St. Thomas and Bellarmine, that men were not 
bom free, but slaves ; and that monarchs reigned with a patri¬ 
archal, absolute, aild unquestionable right, derived, like that of 
Adam over his own household, immediately from God. Hobbes 
was an absolutist on quite other grounds. He l)elieved in no 
divine right of kings; but he had the lowest possible opinion of 
subjects, that is, of mankind in general, and thought that to 
place power in the hands of the masses was the sure way to 
bring in anarchy. He was therefore in favour of a strong 
central goveniinent, which he would not allow to be thwarted 
in its task of repression by the licensed meddling of the 
persons, whether acting directly or by representation, who 
were subjected to it. Hobbes’ political system is unfolded in 
several of his works, particularly the Dt Cive (1642), the J}e 
Corpore Politico (1650), and the Leviathan (1651). 

48. On the other side occur the names of Fortescue in the 
fifteenth, Milton, Algernon Sidney, Harrington, and Locke in 
the seventeenth centurj’, and Burke, Gotlwin, and Payne in 
the eighteenth ; all of whom were in favour of liberal principles 
of government, however wide the gulf, in spirit and practical 
aims, which separated the republican Sidney from the consti¬ 
tutionalist Locke, or the author of the Mights of Man, from the 
upholder of tlie sacreduess of prescription. Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica, or Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing, though 
in form a mere pamphlet, is so full of weighty thoughts that 
we prefer to consider it as a contribution to political science. 
It is an argument for the freedom of the press, and is perhaps 
the most eloquent—certainly one of the least rugged—among 
the prose works of Milton. The following is one of the most 
important passages. After speaking of the glorious spectacle 
of a great nation * renewing her mighty youth,* and producing 
in boundless profusion the richest fruits of awakened intelli¬ 
gence, he proceeds:— 
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What, should ye do then ? Should ye suppress all this flowery crop 
of knowledjre and new lipht sprung up and yet springing daily in this 
city ? Should ye set an oligtirchy of twenty engrossers over it, to bring 
a famine upon our minds again, when we shall know nothing but w'hat. 
is measured to us by their bushel 1 ' Relieve it, lords and commons ? 
they who counsel ye to such a suppression, do as good ns bid ye suppnjss 
yourselves; and 1 will soon show how. If it he desired to know the 
immediate cause of all this free writing and free sixiaking, there (iannot 
be assigned a truer than your own mild, and free, and humane govern¬ 
ment ; it is the liberty, lords and commons, wliieh your own valorous 
and happy counsels have purchased us; liberty which is the nurse of all 
great wits; this is that which hath ratiticsl and enlightened our spirits 
like the influence of heaven ; this is that which hath enfranchise<i, en¬ 
larged, and lifted up our apprehensions degrce.s above themselves. Ye 
cannot make us now less capable, less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of 
the truth, unless ye first make yourselves, that made us so, less the 
lovers, less tlie founders, of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant 
again, brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye found us; but you then must 
first become that which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary,and tyrannous, 
as they were from whom ye have freed us. That our hearts arc now 
more capacious, our thoughts more erecte<l to the research and expecta¬ 
tion of Neatest and exaclest things, is the issue of your own virtue 
propagated in us; ye cannot suppress that, unlc.ss ye reinforce an 
abrogated and merciless law, that fathers may desjatch at will their 

own children.Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 

freely according to conscience, above all other liberties. 

Locke’s two 2'realises on Governmenl wore. writU'n as ii 
reply to the Patrinreha, and emltody tlie famous doctrine of nn 
‘original compact’ l)etween prince and people. An interesting 
summary of them may tie found in Ifallam’s Literature of 
Europe. 

49. Among Burke’s political writing.?, tho.se which contain 
the clearest and fullest statement of his j)olitieal philosophy are 
the Reflections on the French Revolution, and the Appeal froiu 
tire New to tire Old Whigs. His principles were constitutional 
and progressive, but anti-revolutiormry'. Tlie Appetd, itc., was 
occasioned by some slighting notice taken iji Parliament of the 
Refections, as the work of a renegade Whig. Burke endeavours 
to show that the new Whigs have changed their principles, and 
not he; that from constitutionalists they have l>ecome revolu¬ 
tionists. The following striking pa.ssage occurs near the end of 
the treatise:— 

Place, for in.stance, before your ej'es such a man as Montesfjnieu. 
Think of a genius not born in every comitry, or every time; a man 
gifted by nature with a penetrating aquiline eye; with a jndgment 
prepared with the most extensive erudition; with an herculean robust- 


t The censors of books are compared to those wlio engross or forestall all tlie 
com in the market, and thus create an artificial scurcit}’. 
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ness of mind, and nerves not to bo broken with labour; a man who could 
spend twenty years in one pursuit. Think of a man like the universal 
patriarch in Milton (who had drawn up before him in prophetic vision 
the whole series of the generations which were to issue from his loins), 
a man capable of placing in review, after having brought together from 
the east, the west, the north, and the south, from the coarseness of the 
rudest barbarism to the most refined and subtle civilisation, all the 
schemes of government which had ever prevailed amongst mankind, 
weighing, measuring, collating, and comparing them all, joining fact 
willi theory, and calling into council, upon all this infinite assemblage 
of things, all the speculations which Lave fatigued the understandings 
<if profound reasoners in all times!—Let us then consider that all 
these were but so many prejmratory steps to qualify a man—and such 
a man—tinctured with no national prejudice, vith no domestic affec¬ 
tion, to admire, and to hold out to the admiration of mankind, the con¬ 
stitution of England 1 And shall we Englishmen revoke to such a suit f 
Shall we, when so much more than he has producerl remains still to bo 
understood and atlmirerl, instead of keeping ourselves in the schools of 
real science, choose for our teachers men incapable of being taught; 
whose only claim to know is, that they have never doubted; from whom 
we can learn nothing but their own indocility; wlio would teach us to 
scorn what in the siicnee of our hearts we ought to adore ? 

In the Rpfli’ctiomy occurs the famous passage on Marie 
Antoinette and tlie ‘ age of chivalry ’:— 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the dau[ihiness, at Versailles ; and surely noer lighted on this 
orb, which she hardly seemed to touch,a more delightful vision. I saw 
her just above the tiorizon,di'corating and cheering the elevated sphere 
she just began to move in,—glittering like the morning star, full of 
life, and splendour, and joy. Oh I what a revolution I and what a 
heart must I have to contemplate without emotion that elevation and 
that fall 1 Little did I dream when she addcsl titles of veneration to 
those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should ever bo 
obliged to carry tlie sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that 
bosom; little did I dream that I should live to have seen such disasters 
fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of 
honour, and of ctivaliers. 1 thought ten tliousand swortls must have 
leaped from their scabbtinls to avenge even a look that tlireatenod her 
with insult. Ilut the age of chivalry is gone. That of .sophistera, 
economists, and calculators, has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever, Never, never more shall we behold that gene¬ 
rous loyalty to rank and sex, that prouri sabiui.ssiun, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, tlie nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise, is gone I It is gone, that .sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigatetl ferocity, which ennobled whatever 
it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing ail 
iU grossness. 
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Essays. 

50. An essay, as its name implies, is an endeavour, within 
'definite limits of time and subject, to attain to truth. It is the 
elucidation by thought of some one single topic, of which the 
mind had previously possessed an indistinct notion. The essay 
writer stands at the opposite pole of thought to the system- 
monger ; the first is ever analysing and sepai-ating, the second 
grouping and generalising. This style of writing, speaking 
generally, was unknown to the middle ages; it arose in the 
sixteenth centurj’. Nor is the explanation obscure, or far to 
seek. The general tendency of thouglit in tlie middle ages was 
to totaHly ; to regard philosophy as one whole, truth as one, 
religion as one, natun' as one. One of the typical books of the 
middle ages— the Libor Sontentiarnm —is a roinjilote theology ; 
rorpiifi Tlieologiiv ; it traA cnses the entire field. But the general 
tendency of tliought in modem times has been to separation 
and subdivi-sion: to break up wliole.s, to mistrust generalisa¬ 
tions ; to examine the parts severally, and attain to a perfect 
knowledge of each indi^idual pait, in the hojie of ultimately 
combining the knowledge of particulars into a sound theoiy of 
the whole. The stune tendency of mind which has iji the last 
three centuries produced and rendered popular so many volumes 
of essays and detached cogitations in literature, has in the 
scientific world resulted in the innumerable monographs, 
reports and papers, by vhich eacli enquirer into nature, in hi.s 
own special department, contributes to the already enormous 
stock of particular knowledge. 

Essays do not include political tracts or pamphlets, from 
which we may easily distinguish them by cfuisidering the 
diflerence in the ends propf)sed. The end of an essay is know ¬ 
ledge ; tlie end of a political tract or pamphlet, action. Logic 
appertains to the formc-r, rhetoric to the latter. The essay 
writer has answered his purp<jse if he presents to us a new and 
clearer view of the subject which he handles, and leads us to 
think upon it. The political writer has answeretl his purpose 
if, whatever the view may be which he wishes to enforce, his 
arguments, whether they l>e sound or specious, tend to arouse 
his readers to action in the direction pointed out. 

51. The heterogeneous character of the subjtHits of essays 
makes it useless, if not impossible, to classify them. An essay 
may be written about anything whatever which an attentive 
thinker can place in a new light, or form a plausible theory 
almut; there would, therefore, be no end to the division and 
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subdivision. We shall merely notice some of the most remark¬ 
able collections of essays in our literature. Bacon’s Essays, 
concerning -which some particulars were noted at page 239 are 
the earliest in the series. As a specimen, we give a passage 
from the essay Of Plantations, which mu.st have been one of 
the latest composed, for it is evident from it that the colony 
of Virginia (founded in 1606) had then Ijeen in existence for 
several years:— 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical works. 
When the -world was young, it begat more children ; but now it is old, 
it begets fewer; for I may justly account new plantations to be the 
children of former kingdoms. I like a plantation in a pure soil; that 
i.s, where people arc not displantcd, to the end to plant in others. For 
else it is rather an extirpation than a plantation. Planting of countries 
is like planting of woods; for you must make account to lose about 
twenty years’ profit, and expect your recompense in the end. For the 
principal thing that hath bt:en the destruction of most plantations hath 
been the base and hasty drawing of profit in the first years. It is true, 
speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may stand with the good 
oC the plantations, but no farther. It is a sliamcful and unblessed 
thing, to take the scum of people, and -wicked condemned men, to be 
the people with whom you plant. And not only .so, but it spoileth the 
plantation ; for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, 
but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be quickly weary, 
and then certify over to their country, to the di.scredit of the planta* 

tion.CoEsidcr, likewise, what commodities the soil, where the 

plantation is, doth naturally yield, that they may someway help to 
defray the charge of tlic plantation; so it be not, as was said, to the 
untimely prejudice of the main business, as it hath fared with tobacco 
in Virginia. Wood commonly aboundeth but too much ; and therefore 
timber is fit to be one. If there be iron ore, and streams whereupon to 

set the mills, iron is a brave commodity where wood aboundeth. 

For government, let it be in the bauds of one, assisted -wdth some 
counsel; and let them have commission to execute martial laws, with 
some limitation. And above all, let men make that profit of being in 
tlie wilderness, as they have Gtsi always, and his service, before their 

eyes.If you plant where savages are, <lo not only entertain them 

with trifles and ginglos; but use them justly ajul graciously, with 
sufficient guard nevertheless ; and do not win their favour by helping 
them, to invade their enemies, but for their defence it is not amiss. 
And send oft of them over to the country that plants, that they may 
see a better condition tlian their o-wn, and commend it when tliey 
return, 

62. Felltham’s Rtsolms, Bishop Hall’s Centuries of Medita¬ 
tions and Votes, and Browne’s Keliyio Medici, have all tlie 
character of essays. Hume’s Essays, Moral, Political, and 
Literevry, published in 1742 and 1762, show a remarkable 
union of practical ahre-wdness with power of close and search¬ 
ing thought. In our own age, John Foster’s Essays in a Series 
of Letters to a Friend, have obtained a high reputetion. They 
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are upon ethical subjects, written in a plain strong style, and 
profoundly reasoned. Lord Macaulay’s Essays, most of wliich 
were originally contributed to the Edinburgh Revieio, would 
generally fall, according to the terminology that we have 
adopted, under the head of Criticism : and the same remark 
applies to Jeffrey’s Essays. 

Critioism. 

53. Criticism may Ije, 1, philosophical ; 2, literary ; 3, 
artistic. Of the first kind, Bacon’s Advancement of Leavnwj 
is a splendid instance. After having, in the first Ixtok, 
expatiated in that beautiful language, not more thoughtful 
than it is iinaginati\ e, which he could command at pleasure, 
upon the dignity and utility of learning, he proceeds in th<‘ 
second part to consider what are the principal works or acts 
of jnerit which tend to promote learning. These, he decides, 
are conversant with, 1, the places of learning ; 2, the books or 
instruments of learning ; 3, the persons of the learned. lie 
then pas.ses in revdew the chief defects observable in the exist¬ 
ing arrangements for the promotion of leaniing. One of these 
is, that ‘ there hath not )>een, or very rarely been, any public 
designation of writers or enquirers concerning such parts of 
knowledge as may appear not to have been already sutHciently 
lalmured or undei-feiken ; unto which point it is an inducement 
to enter into a view and e.xamination what parts of learning 
have been prosecuted and what omitted ; for the opinion of 
plenty is among the causes of want, and the great quantity of 
books maketh a show rather of superfluity tlmn lack ; whicli 
surcharge, nevertheless, is not to lie remedied by making no 
more books, but by makiiig more good liooks, wliich, ns the 
serpent of Mom's, might tlevour the serpents of the euchaT\tei’S.’ 
The object of the work, therefore, is to institute n critical 
survey of the entire field of learning, with a view, partly to 
guide public patronage, partly to stimulate voluntary endeavours 
to cultivate the waste phices indicated. And this survey he 
proceeds to make, dividing all learning into three branches— 
history, philosophy, and poetry, and noting what has Ijeen 
done, what overlooked, in each. 

54. (2) In the dej^rtroeut of literaiy criticism, some 
admirable works have to be named. The earliest and one of 
the best among these is Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesie. 
(mentioned at page 241), from which we must find room for 
an extract, describing the invigorating moral effects of poetry; *- 

New, therein, of all sciences (I speak still of human, and according 
to the human conceit) is our poet the monarch. For he doth not only 
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show the way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way, as will 
entice any man to enter into it: nay he doth, as it your journey should 
lie through a fair vineyard, at the very first give you a cluster of 
grapes, that full of that taste you may long to pass further. He 
beginneth not with obscure dehnitions, which must blur the margin 
with interpretations, and load the memory with doubtfulness, but be 
cometh to you with words set in delightful proportion, either accom¬ 
panied with, or prepared for, the well-enchanting skill of music; and 
with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth 
children from play, and old men from the chimney corner; and, pre¬ 
tending no more, doth intend the winning of the mind from wickedness 
to virtue; even as the child is often brought to take most wholesome 
t hings, by hiding them in such other as have a pleasant taste ; which, 
if one should begin to tell them the nature of the aloes or rhubarbarum 
they should receive, would sooner take their ph 3 'sic at their ears ttian 
.'it their mouth : so is it in men (most of whom are childish in the best 
things till they be cradled in their graves) ; glad they will be to hear 
the tales of Hcrciile.s, Achille.s, CVms, dineas: and hearing them must 
needs hear the right description of wisdom, valour, and justice : wbicli 
if they had been barely (that is to saj-, philosophically) set out, they 
would swear they be brought to school again. 

The critical passages which occur in Johnson’s Lives of tltx 
Poets appear to i>e in the main just and sound. Shakspearian ' 
criticism has given nse to an entire lilirary of its own. Field¬ 
ing led the way, by the admiring yet discerning notices of the 
great dramatist which he introducetl in his Tom Jones. The 
jirefaces and note's of Pope' and Johnson followed ; at a later 
date appeared Hazlitt’s Characters, and the critical notices in 
(Jolerielge’.s Literari/ Jiemains. 

55. But the greatest achievement of literary criticism that 
we can piint to is Hallam's Literature of Europe in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. This is a book 
of which the sagacity and the calmne.ss are well matcheel witli 
the profound eruelition. A certain ceildness or dryness of tone 
is often ivoticeable, which seems not to be wondered at; for it 
is not easy to imagine that the man nho spent so large a 
jjortion of his moral e.xistence in sui veying the labour's and 
mastering the thoughts of men of the utmost diversity of 
aspiration and opinion, could have felt a very warm personal 
interest in any of their systmns. 

Among works on poetical criticism, we can scarcely err in 
assigning a high and pennanent place to Mr. Thackeray’s 
Lectures on the Emjlish //umourists. 

(3) In artistic criticism, the same remark might be 
hazarded as to Mr. liuSkin’s Modern Painters and Stones of 
Venice. Nothing else of nmeh importance can bt? named, 
except Horace W'^alpole’s Anecdotes oj Paintimj and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Lectures. 
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ON ENGLISH METRES. 

1. TiiKRK exists no work ofanynnthorily. so fur as I iiiii aware. n]>nii 
tlie metres u.seJ liy our iioets, except Dr. Guest's Hisforif of KurjlUk 
liliijthma,'^ which is too long and too intricate for general use. In the 
alisence tlien of better guidance, the following brief remarks on pro¬ 
sody, and classification of English metres, may be of use to students. 

‘2. Accent is the emphasis which the .speaker of a language which 
he thoroughly understands naturally lays on a particular syllable in 
each word. In conversation or reading, all words are accented ex¬ 
cept certain particles, which, as being simjdy links or connecting- 
rods, the voice desires to pass over ns (piickly ns pos.sible. 

a. Every line containing more than three accents is divisible 
into two acetiuns. The break between them is called the pause, or 
ctesura ; it may bo indicated by: 

[On the basis of the metrical section. Dr. Guest has erected a 
system of natural prosody for English rhythms, which explains 
and provides for them far better tlinn the old classical prosody. .\c- 
cent and contrn-position are the soul of the natural system, feet and 
(piantity of the classical system, lint Dr. Guest's long and discur¬ 
sive work is not always clear, nor is it methodised so as to serve 
the puriioses of the teacher. Provisionally, therefore, the classical 
.system is retained in the following rules, j 

Metre is the arrangement into verso of definite mea.sure.s of 
sounds, definitely accented. Thus the hexameter is the arrange¬ 
ment in lines of six equivalent quantities of sound, called feet, each 
of which consists, or has the value, of two long syllables, and is 
accented_ cm the first syllable. The Englislt heroic m etre, when 
strictly”rtipilar, is the nrrangeinenl in rimed couplets of five feet, 
each foot beitig equivalent to an iambus (a sliort and a long .syllahleh 
and accented on the last syllable. In practice, spondee,s and tro¬ 
chees are often introduced, the accent is often laid on the /irsf 
syllable of a foot, and there are frequently not more than four, 
sometimes not more than tlireo, accents in a line. 

4. Kime is the regular recurrence in metre of similar sounds. 
There are four principal kinds: the perfect, the alliterative, the 


> Originally publhbod in 1888; but a rr-issuc b.l.^ lately nppenred under 
the efficient editorahip of Profeuor tikeat. 
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assonantal, and tlic consonantal. In the perfect rime, the riminpr 
syllahles correspond throughout; in other words, they are identical. 
It is common in French poetry, but rare in English, e.g.:— 

Scion divers besoins, il cst une science 

D'dtcndre les liens dc notre conscience.—MoniiitK. 

5. The alliterative rime is the correspondence of the initial con¬ 
sonants of the rimmg syllables. This is the ordinary rhythm of tljo 
Anglo-Saxon, and also of the Scandinavian poetry, e.g.: — 

t * i i 

Her i^adward cing: engla lilaford 

t t • • 

iScnde sothfusate: sawlc to criste 

On jodes wicra: jast haligne. 

/ It I 

He on ii*orulda her: tcunode hrage 

ft 1^1 

On c 3 ’ncj)r 3 ’mnie : cneftig teedii ; 

/ It 

/cower and twentig ; /rcolic wealdcnd 

icmtra gerimes : tceulan br 3 'tnodc.' 

These lines, which represent the most common of Anglo-Saxon 
rhythms, have each four accents, and either three or two allitcrativ e 
riming syllables, which are always accented. The alliterati%e 
letters are printed in italics. When the riming syllahles begin with 
vowels, these vowels are usually different, though not always. 

6. The assonantal rime is the correspondence of the vowrh 
merely in the riming syllables. It is of tw’o kinds: in the first the 
vowel ends the syllable; in the second it is followed by a con.sonaat, 
or a consonant and vowel. The first kind occurs continually in 
English poetry; the second never; but it is a favoiu’ito rime with 
the Spanish poets. Examples;— 

(1) If she seem not so to me, 

What care I how good she be ? 

(2) Ferid los, cavalleros, por amor de enridad ; 

Yo soy Kuy Dioss cl Cid, Compeador de Bibar.’— 

Ballad of thr Cid. 

7. The consonantal rime is the ordinary rime of English poetry; 
it is the correspondence both of the vowel and tlie final consonant, 
or consonants, in the riming syllables. Example :— 

Golden boys and girls all must. 

Like chimney sweepers, come to dusf. 

8. All that has been said hitherto applies only to single rimes, 

t At this time king Edward, lord of the Engle, 

Sent his righteous soul to Christ, 

According to God’s covenant, a spirit holy. 

He in the world here dwelt a while. 

In kingly pomp, skilled in counsels. 

For the nntnber of fonr and twenty winters, 

Glorionsly mling, he dispensed wealth. 

* Smite them, knights, for the love of charitv; 

1 am Boy Diaa the Cid, ebampion of Bivar. 
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the masculine rime of the Italians. The double, or feminine rime, 
which is that commonly used in Italian poetry, is also common witli 
UB. The first syllables form always a consonantal or assonantal 
(No. 1) rime, the second syllables a perfect rime. Examples;— 

Ecco da rnille voct unitamen-^f, 

Ueruiialemme lalutar si len-te .— Tasso. Geru. Liber. 

And join with thoe calm Peace and Qui-et, 

Spare Fast, that oft with Gods doth di-et. 

9. In the triple rime, called sdntcciola by the Italians, the first 
syllables follow the same rule as in the double rime; the second anil 
third must be, in English poetry at least, perfect rimes. Example :— 

Kings may b« bleat, but Tam was glo-ri-ous. 

O’er all the ills of life victo-ri-o«*. 

10. Before proceeding further, it is necessary to enumerate the 
principal kinds of feet used in English poetr>'. A long syllable is 
represented by the mark (-), a "short syllable by the mark (-).* 
Two short syllables are equivalent to, or have the metrical value of. 
one long syllable; except at the end of a lino, where one, two, and 
even occasionally three short syllables may be introduced ex abmi- 
danti, or by way of redundancy; and must be considered as having 
no metrical value. The feet most used are,— 

The spondee (- -) 

The iambus (» -1 
The trochee (- ») 

The dactyl ('-* » -) 

The anapffist (- - -) 

The amphiambus* (» - «) 

English metros may be divided into, 1, thounrlmed ; 2, the rimed. 

Un'KImed Metees. 

11. These, in whicli a comparatively .small portion of our jwietry 
is written, may be quickly disjiosed of. The}’ are of three kinds, 
hexameters, blank verse, and choral metres. 

(1.) Hexameters .—The general rule governing the formation of 
English hexameters has been already given (see § 3) ; it need only 

I In English pwetry, length or ((uanUty depends almost entirely upon accent. 
Accented 8yU8ble.s are long, unaccented short. In Greek andT^itln poetry, 
as is well known, quantity is something intrinsic in each syllable, and depends 
upon the nature of the vowel and the consonant or consonants following it. 
Our cars, trained to mark the accents only, take little notice of this kind of 
quantity; yet those poets who utterly neglect it, arc felt to write roughly and 
unroelodiously, though most of us could not explain distinctly the grounds of 
the feeling. A Boman ear could not have endured such a dactyl as far i* r£r, 
because to it the in wonid be made irredeemably long by portion. This we 
scaroelj notice ; but even an English ear would stumUe at such a dactyl, as 
t.g.tfar midst the. 

* Using the analogy of the Homeric Unt 4aAuvnXAor I have, for the sake 
of convenienee, snbstitnted this term for the more usua amphibrachys,’ from 
whieh it is im^ssible to form an adieoUve. 
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be 5dded that the last or sixth foot must always be a spondee, and 
the fifth ordinarily a dactyl, though a spondee is also admissible. 
Example:— 

Felt sbe m ] myriad | springs her | sources | Tar in the | mountmns 1 

Scirriug, colHectiug, | heaving, up{rising, | forth out Iflowing. ]—Ct.otrcH. 

This is the only kind of English hexameter which is enduralilc : 
in it, as before observed (§ 3), the accent in each foot is on the first 
syllable. The words must therefore be so selected that the natural 
accent in each shall correspond with that required by the metre. 
If the lines given above be examined, this rule will be found to bo 
observed; on whatever syllable of a word the metrical accent 
falls, that syllable will be found to be one which the voice naturally 
accentuates. ^Vhcther this was originallj' the case with the Greek 
and Latin hexameters, we do not know. So far as the present iic- 
centnation of Greek is concerned, if we admit that it represents the 
natural accent of the words ns used by Homer, wo must allov\. 
either that Homer disregarded the natural accents, or that he did 
not follow our modem rule of invariably placing the metrical accent 
on the first syllable of eadi foot. Latin hexameters we pronounce 
to this day on the principle of always preserving what we sup])ose 
to be the natural accent of each word, whether that correspond to 
the metrical accent or not. The second line of the first Alneid is 
pronounced by us as follows :— 

• » ! i t 

Italijam faito profajgus, l.airinnqur | venit. 

That is, we disregard the metrical accent, which should fall on the 
first syllable of each foot (and actually does so in the fifth and sixth I. 
and in reading the line give effect to the natural accents only, as we 
conceive them, of the words Ilaliam, fato, 2 >rofugu 8 . AVhen Eng¬ 
lish hexameters were first written, they were constructed in tlie 
same manner: they wore to be read in the same way as Latin 
liexameters. Tlie natural accent, except in the last two feet, over¬ 
ruled the metrical. Take, for instance, the following lines from 
Htamburst’s translation of the dineid:— 

Either here I are cou|ching some | troops of [ Greekish as|BembIy, 

Or to crush | our baljwarlu tliis | work is | forged, all | houses 
For to pry{, 8nrmouD|tiiig the | town; some | practice or | other 
Here lurks | of cuoluing •, trust | not this ] treacherous | ensign. 

If, in reading these lines we were to observe the rule given in § 3, 
and now always observed by those who write English hexameters, 
—of placing the accent on the first syllable of each foot,—the effect 
would be ridiculous, because the natural accent of the words woivld 
jar with that which we gave to them. They must therefore be read 
according to the natural accent; the effect is then rough and un¬ 
pleasant, but not, as in the other case, absurd. Many hexameters 
of this description were written by Sidney, Phaier, and others. 

12. (2) Blank verse ,—This is a continuous metre, consisting, in 
its most perfect form, of lines containing five iambuses, eau:h iambus 
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being accented on tlic last syllable. In other words, it is a deca¬ 
syllabic metre, having the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth 
syllables accented. We have not space to discu-ss here all the varia¬ 
tions from this form, which are numerousbut the student will 
find the subject ably handled in Johnson’s papers in the Bambler 
on Milton’s versification. The follo'wing examples illustrate the 
principal -s-ariations, which affect, 1. the position of the accents ; 2, 
their number ; 3, the termination of the line :— 

When down | along | by pleajsant Tem|pc's strenm | (1) 

Left for I rcpeu|tance, none J for |tar|<l(m left ] ( 2 ) 

ln-fi-]tiitp wnith, | and inlfi-nitc despair ( ] 3 

How o-'|Vercoine [ this dire | cn-lani-jity | j 

'I’o the 1 last sj 1 [lahle of | rccor-]dcd time | (-1) 

Tomor-Jrow and | tomorjrow and | tonior-'row | (6) 

t ft/ I 

Who can j be wise, j ama/ed, | ioini>eratc, j and fii-|rious J ( 0 ) 

In (,1), a strictly regular line, the accents are five in number, and 
occupy their normal positions. In (2) they are still five, hut the 
first syllable is accented instead of the second. In each of the two 
exami)les of (31 there are bill foxu* accents, differently placed in each 
line. In (4) there are hut three accents. In (5) there is one, and 
in (til two reduiubiiit syllables. 

13. In most English decasyllabic verse, whether blank or rimed, 
the line with four accents predominates. It is often possible to 
find a dozen lines in succession so accented in Shakspere and Milton. 
But in Pope's decasyllabics, as might bo expected from so v«rfect 
a versifier, the line with five accents predominates. The effect of 
the variation in the position of the accents is to prevent the mono¬ 
tony which would arise from the perpetual recurrence of iambuses. 
It answers the same purpose as the free intennixtine of dactyls and 
siwunlees in the hexameter. Tlie effect of the reduction in the 
nvmber of accents is to ijuicken the movement of the line. This 
explains w'hy lines of five accents arc the exception, not the rule, in 
tiliokspere: fur the dramatic mov'ement, as representing dialogue, 
and the actual conflict of passions, is essentially more rapid than 
either the epic or didactic. With less justification, Wordsworth in the 
Excursion frcipiently introduces lines of only three accents, such as— 

I5y the deformities of brutish vice. 

Such lines can seldom be so managed as to make other than an 
unpleasing impression on the ear. The license of redundant syllables 
is allowed in dramatic, hut not epic verso. Milton does indeed use 
it, but sparingly. In eighty lines token at random from the Paradise 
Lost I nave found four instances of redundancy; in the same num¬ 
ber of Imes similarly taken from the play of £ing Johri, eighteen 
instances. 

14, (8) Choral metres may be designated ai cording to the kind 

K R 
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of foot which predominateB in them. Those nsed in Soutliey’a 
Thalaba are dactylic or iambic:— 

Til the Dom|danjel | caverns, 

Under the ) i-oots of the ] ocean ; 

and, 

Sail on, ] sail on, | r|uoth Tha-|]nba, 

Sail on, { in Al-|lah’s name. | 

In Queen Mat they are iambic, and in the Strayed lirvrllcr tro¬ 
chaic :— . . . . 

T'a-ster, | faster, | 

O i Uircc, I Codiless. [ 

E-ND-lilMEn Metkks. 

15. Every Enprlish end-rimed metre i,s in one of tlivee measiire.s, 
the iambic, the trochaic, the trii>le. 

Again, all such metres are eitlier continnons or in stanzas. 

Continuous Verse. 

1(). I. The following is a list of continnons riming metn's, in 
iambic measure :— 

(1; Tetrasyllabics; e.g.;— 

The steel i Mc touch [ 

Forced ne’er ] so much, | 

Vet still I removes | 

To that I it loves. |—Dkai ton (in (Inrst). 

('2) Line.s of six syllables and three accents; Nkeltonical verso. 
For an example see cli. ii., § B. 

(d,) Octosyllabic.s, liaiiiig. in strictnen.^, four accents: e.g. 

Woe worth | the chase ! | woe worth | the day! | 

That cost 1 thy life, [ my gal-|laut grey 1 

This metre is extremely common; most of the old rmnanees are 
in it, as well as Scott's and Byron's romantic po^ms [cx.ciinL.]jara 
and the Corsair), Hudihras. Lalla lioolth, &c. w 

(4) Decasyllabics, having, iti strictness, five acients. Dining 
in couplets, they form the farnou.s heroic metre :— 

Awake! ] my St. j .John, leave | all mea-|ticr things | 

To low 1 aaibi-]tion, and | the pride ) of kings. | 

It is needless to remark that an enormous quantity of terse has 
lieen eomiiosed in this metre. Sometimes the rimes occur irrcgti- 
larly, as in Lycidas: — 

Fame is j the spur | that the | dear spirit [ doth raise, [ 
rfhat last ] infir-traity 1 of nojble minds) | 

To scorn ) delights ] and live | labo-|rioUH days, | Ac. 

Endecasyllabics, which constitute the heroic metre of the 
Italians, fall, in our metrical system, under the descrqttiou of re¬ 
dundant lines. As exceptions to the decasyllahie rule, they occur 
very frequently; but still only serve to prove that rule, like other 
exceptions. 
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(5) The Alexaniliine, or twelve-syllahle metre, }ia\ in striet- 
ness, six accents. This is tlie metre used )>y some of onr old riming 
chroniclers, and by Drayton in his Pobj-olhmt; it is also the heroic 
metre of France; hut with us it ha.s fallen into disuse for three 
centuries. Fxainjde :— 

Tfie l)Iack I and darklsoinp nights, | the liriglit ( and glad|some days 

ludifl'ierent are | to him, [ his hope j on God ] that staj's. 

Dj'.aytox (in Gtiesi'}, 

(G) The fourtecn-syllahle metre, with seven accent.s. This 
measure occurs in some old metrical legends, and wa.s used by 
Chapman in liis trajislation of the Iliad ; hut it is lumbering and 
unwieldy, and ns such had long been laid aside by our poets until 
revived by Mr. F. Newiimn. who stripped it of rime, and enriched it 
with a rodniidant .syllable;— 

< I gcnjtle friend ( if thou [ and I | from this j encounjter scajping, 

Hereaf,ler might | for c\cr be | from eld | and death | c.\emp;ted. 

'J'lie following is from Chapman: — 

To all I which Jove's | will gave | effect; | from whom | strife first J begnnne { 
lictwixt ( Atri}de.s, king | of men, ( and Theitis’god|iikc sonne. j 

17. Coiubiualions of some of these six metres have boon occasion* 
ally employed, but witli indifferent success. Thus yuiTcy joined the 
I'ourleoii-syllablc metre to the Alexandrine ;— 

When so]mor took ] in hand | the winder to ] assaile, | 

With force [ of might | and vcr|tue great | his stor'my blasts ] to iiuail. [ 

18, II. Tradi(iic>i. — ln continuous verse, two trochaic measiu’es 
art' in use ; tlie fifteen syllable and the seven syllable. In the latter, 
eight-syllable Hues, comaining fimr full trochees, are of common 
occurrence; but the cbaractcri.stic lino of the measure is of seven 
.syllables, and contains three trochees aud a long syllable. 

(11 The tilloen-.syllablc trochaic line is in fact a combination of 
the eight syllable and the seven syllable. It is not couunon; tlie best 
example of it is LocfinU ij Hall :— 

l''oo!! illgain tlie | dream, the j fanrv )) but 1 j know my 1 words were j wild, j 
Hat 1 I count the j grey bar|t)arian j| lower | tnau the | Christian | child. 

(2) Tlio seven-ayllablo mea.sure, both in continuous verse and. 
as we sliall presently .sec, in stanza.s, was a great favourite with Keats 
and Shelley. In it the latter composed his Lines tfrUten in the 
Kii(/anean Hills, and Keats his Ode on the Facts, and The Mermaid 
Tavern, Slialispcro also used it, as in the lines beginning— 

On a I day, ajlack the j day'. | 

The intermixture of eight-syllable lines is exemplified in the following 
ipiotation;— 

Thus ye | live on | high, and | then ( 

On the I earth ye | live nlgain ; | 

And the ] souU ye | left bejhind you, ] 

Teach us, j hero, the | way to 1 find you. [ 

Other mixed measures occasionally occur, as in Shakspere's 

Tt n 9 
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‘ Crabbed Age and Youth,' &c.; wliicli contains fives, sixes, and 
sevens. 

19. III. In Triple measures there is Imt one accent for every 
three syllables; while in the iainbie and trochaic there is, or may 
be, one for every two. There is a close analogy between poetry in 
these measures and music in triple time; a dancing lightness and 
gliding rapidity are characteristic of both. They are of throe kinds, 
according to the foot which predominates in them—dactylic, ana¬ 
paestic, and amphiambic. I can recollect no instances of the use of 
a triple measure in continuous verse, except Campbell's Lochicl and 
Walsh’s Despairing Lover. The former is in amphiambic cndeca- 
syllabio riming couplets, each line containing three auiphiambuses, 
and an iambus— 

I.dcluel, I Lucliifl, I beware tif | tlic day, 

tVhen I the Lowlands | shall meet thee ] in battle [ array; | 

the latter in amphiambic fives and sixes; each line containing either 
an am^diiambus and an iambus, or two am])hiambuses; e.g.:— 

Tho’ I his suit was | rejected, 

He sadly | reflected 
That I a’ lover | forsaken ) 

A new love | may get j 

But 1 a neck that's ) once broken | 

Can never | be set. | 

In these examples, the words ‘ when,’ ‘ tho',’ ‘ that,’ and ‘ but ’ are 
redundant syllables. 

Stanxas. 

20. The varieties of the stanza or stave are almost countless; 
some of the most common forms only can be noticed here. I again 
adopt the division into iambic, trochaic, and triple measures. 

21. I. lambic. (1)—The decasj'llabic (juatrain, or four-line stave, 
with alternating rimes. Davenant’s Gondibert, Dryden’s Elegg on 
Cromwell aad Annus Mirabilifs, Gray’s Elegy, and many other con¬ 
siderable poems, are in this metro. A specimen of it may be found 
at p. 298. 

(2) The six-line stave is not uncommon ; it is used by Southwell 
in liis pretty poems, Time goes by Turns and Scorn not tJte least. 
It is the preceding four-line stave, with the addition of a riming 
couplet at the end. For a s^weimen, see p, 190. 

(8) The Chaucerian heptastich, or seven-line decasyllabic stave; 
colled also ‘rime royal.’ It has three rimes—one connecting the 
first and third lines; another the second, fourth, and fifth; and the 
third, the sixth and seventh lines. For an example, see p. 505. 
Down to the reign of Elizabeth, no measure was a greater favourite 
with our poets than this. It was formerly supposed that this mea¬ 
sure was invented by Chaucer; but tho fact of its prior use by the 
Frwioh poet MachauJt seems now to be established. 

(4) ^he ottava rima, or eight-line decasyllabic stave. This is 
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the heroic metre of the Italians, in which Tasso and Ariosto wrote » 
with them, however, it is endeeasyllahic, owinjf to the paucity of 
masculine rimes in Italian. With us it has been seldom used; the 
chief example is Don Juan. It has three rimes, thus arranged:— 

1, 8, 5;-2, 4, 6;—7, 8. 

(5; The Spenserian stanza, or nine-line decasyllabic stave, closed 
by an Alexandrine. 11 also has tliree rimes, thus arranged :—1,3;— 

2, 4, 5, 7;—0, 8, 8. For examples, sec p. 509. As a rhythm, tliia 
stave has great merits. The interweaving of the rimes obviates 
that sense of discontinuity which the ear experiences in the case of 
the ottava rima, when passing from the sixth line to the final couplet. 
The Alexandrine at the end supplies a %veighty and sonorous cadence, 
which a line of ordinary length would not give, and by its novelty 
prevents the length of the stanza from being tiresome to the cor. The 
only objection to this stave is, that the cadence is almost too full and 
rounded; the break between stanza and stanza which it creates is 
somewhat more nnirked tlian is confonnable to the requirements of 
narrative, if not also of descriptive, verse. 

(Oj Another decasyllabic nine-line stanza, of curious construction, 
i.s found in Chaucer’s Queue Ancliida and Fah Areytc. It has but 
two rimes, thu.s arranged :—1, 2, 4, 5, 8;—8, ti, 7, 9. 

(7) The snmtet, or fourteen-line decasyllabic stave, of which 
tliere are several varieties. The sonnets of Shakspere scarcely de¬ 
serve the name in a metrical sense, their cnnstnietion being so inarti¬ 
ficial. They have no fewer than seven rimes, and consist merely of 
tliroe quatrain.s, witli alternating rimes, followed by a riming couplet. 
All our other poets, so far as I know, foUenv, in writing sonnets, the 
I'etrarcan model, with some unimportant deviations. The sonnet of 
Petrarch is comj>osed of two (juatrainB,with extreme and mean rimes,' 
two in nuniher ; folk oved by six lines, of which the rimes are arranged 
in several ways. The most ordinary case is that in which the six 
lines have but two rimes, and are arranged in three riming couplets. 
Milton's sonnet On his Deceased Wife is an example of this land. 
If the six linos have three rimes, they iisnally follow each other in 
order, nsshowm in the fdlowing passage, ttikeii from Milton’s sonnet 
to Cyriack Skinner ;— 

To mco-siire life lenrn tlum l)elimcs, ami know 
Towarili solid "ihkI wlint leads the nearest way; 

I'or other things mild Heaven a time ordains. 

And disnitprovos that care, though wise in show. 

That with superfluous burden loads the day. 

And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

Other varieties of arrangement may be found in the sonnets of 
Drummond, Milton, and Wordsworth; hut they only aflect the six 
concluding lines. The two opening quatrains, with their two rimes, 
and the peculiar arrangement of these rimes, are a fixed element in 
the sonnet. It has generally, at least in Italian poetry, four, and 
must never have more than five rimes. 


1 That is, rimes connecting the flrst with the four'.h and the second with 
the third lines. 
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22. It would be tedious to enumerate all tlie different kinds of 
staves formed out of oetosyliabics, and the combination of these with 
shorter lines. Three of these staves, the octosyllabic quatrain, the 
quatrain in eighta and sixes, and the quatrain in sixes, with the third 
line octosyllabic, are commonly called, Long measure. Common 
measure, and Sliort measure. The six-line sta\ e, in eights and sixes, 
•was a favoiuitc measure w ith the old romance-writers. I call it the 
‘ Sir Thopas metre,’ because Chaucer uses it for his ‘ Ilime of Sir 
Thopas,’ in tlie Canterbury Tales. A rough specimen of it may he 
seen at ji. 157. The eight-line stave, formed of two quatrains in 
eights, or in eights and sixes, with alternating rimes, is also coimnon. 
But enough has now hoen said to enable the student to recognise and 
describe for himself any iambic measure that he may meet with. 

23. II. Trochaic staves, though much used by oiir poets, do not 
present the same well-marked forms as the iamliic sta\ cs. 'I'lie jire- 
dominant Line is of se\ en syllaliles, that is. contains throe trochees and 
a long syllable. Howoier, octosyllnbic lines of four trochees ar(“ of 
constant occiUTcnce ui heptasyllabic staves. The six-line staxe in 
sevens, cxemphtied by the lines at ji. 549, by .Jonsoii’s Hijmn io 
Diana (1), and many other ]>ieccs, and the ciglit.-lino stave in eights 
and sevens, exemplitied by Glover’s Hosu r'n (Ihont (2|, are perhiii>s 
the most important among pure trochaic sta\cs : — 

(1) Queen and j liuntiisii, | clui'te aTul J Kiir, Ac. 

(2) As near j ] l^ing | 

On the 1 gently | svtelUng j tlnod. | 

24. A very beautiful metre sometimes results from the coiubinu- 
tion of a trochaic with an iamhie lueastire. Tints in Shelley’s Skylark 
(see p. 555), a trochaic quatrain in sixes and lives is followed by ait 
Alexandrine, the longtli and weight of which serves lieantifully to 
balance and tone down tlie liglit jtiyou.sness of (he trochaics. Hholloy 
has given us another beautiful combination, that of trochees with 
dactyls. Example:— 

When die ] lamp Ls | shuitedd. 

The I light in the | dust lies | lii a1, &c. 

2.'5. III. In triple measures, three iinjjortant staves may bo dis¬ 
tinguished, the (juatrain, the six-line stavo, and the eight-line stave. 
Each of these throe again may lie either dactylic, anapiestic, or 
amphiambic, but the last is the most common variety of the three. 

(1) Quatrains. —The dactylic quatrain, each line of which con¬ 
tains three dactyls, followed cither by a long syllable or a trochee, is 
not ve^ common. There is an example in one of BjTon’s Hebrew 
Melons; the ‘ Song of Batxl before his Last Battle ’;— 

Parewoll to j other* but | never we j fjort | 

Heir to my j royalty, | son of my ) heart; 
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and again ,— 

llri'ihte.it iiutl | lit-st Kf the | awm ni' the j moTuiiig .— IIeueb. 

Tho atinpicstic (iiiatniin ik (lifitiiifruir'lialile from tlic dactylic by the 
fact of its comitiencing with an anajwKt. 1 n triple measures, the foot 
with which a poem oi)ciir is nearly always a key to its metre. In tho 
following exainjde spondees arc mixed witli tlie anapscsts;— 

Not II drum ( wiia heard, | not ii fujncral ii'itc.'—IV om e. 

A purer specimen may be found in one of Byron's Hebrew melodies, 
ill wliieh tlie line contains three iinapiests:— 

And the voice j of my iiii>um]inj; i". o . r, | 

And tlie mounjtitins hcliold | mi^ no mure. | 

’fho anijihiambic ipiatrain, in which cacli line has either four 
nmphiainliuscs, or three with an iamhns. is the metre of a tfreat 
nnmlicr of ballads and eono-s. The rimes are soinethncs couided, 
sometimes alternate. Examples: - 

1 Miw from I the beach, when ] tho morninj: ] was shining, } 

A hark o’er | tlie waters | move glorioii<tily on, —Mixnit:. 

Count Albert { has armed him [ the Pnynim ' nmong. [ 

'I'liongh I liis heart it ! was false, yet 1 his arm it | was strong. 

S< OTT. 

(2) The six-line stave, tn’jdc measure, is only used, so far ns I 
know, in anijihiambic cndecasyllahics. Scott's Luchiavar is an 
instance. 

(>1) TIte oighf-lino stave in tlio .'unpiiiainbic tctraiin ter, or tetra¬ 
meter eatulcctic,' is a nohle ineasurc. Examples ;— 

Then blame not 1 tho bard if | in pleasure’s j sofc driani, | Ac.—M imiSe. 

1 climbed the j dark brow of | the mighty I lielvtll.' n. |—Si ott. 

There are also eight-line staves in lives, and in fives and sixes. 
These are dactylic. Examples ;— 

< Iver the | inounluins. 

And j over tlic j waves, j 
t'lider the ( fountains. 

And [ under the ( graves, Ao. 

Where shall the ) traitor rest, j 
Ho the do|ceiver, j Ac.—Si orr. 

A dactylic stave in sixes, fives, and fours, varying in the nuuilier 
of lines, was used hy HiuhI with great effect in his Brid-gc of Sighs ;— 


• A line which falls short by one syllable of the full ineasuru of four 
amjihiambusRS, is so designated. 
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One mure Cn|fortun»te | 

'VWarv of | breath | 

Rushly iui|i>urtuDate | 

Gone to her | death. | 

There are many other varieties, hut the rules alroaily Riven will 
probably enable the .student to iiaine and classify them as he falls 
in with them. 


riXDARlC ME.VSriiKS. 

26. These hold an intermediate position between stanzas and con¬ 
tinuous verse. The Pindaric ode is in three parts—strophe, nnti- 
strophe, and epode; which may be repeated as often as the theme 
requires. The strophe varies in IcnRth, seldom containing more tlian 
twenty-eight or fewer than fourteen lines. The antistrophe corre¬ 
sponds to the strophe line for line. The epode may he either longer 
or shorter than the strophe; each repetition of it must agree, line 
for line, with the original. Gray’s ode, The Ihtrd, conforms to these 
rules; the strophe and antistrophe (eacli of fourteen lines), and the 
epode (of twenty lines), are repeated thrice. Congreve also observes 
the roles (see above, p. SoP). The pindaricpic.s of Cowley and Dryden 
are reducible to no rule; tliey are divided into an arbitrary mtmber 
of strophes, varying in length from twenty-eight to fourteen lines; 
the lines are of arbitrary length, and the arrungement of the rimes 
is arbitrary. 
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AildiwJii, Jos. flGTli-lTlt')t Aiidrewcs, L. (Bp.) (1355- 

j kwc). 253 

Hi.s Cato, 301, 401; Free- I Anourin.68 
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tator, Tutler, ice., 373-3 | AnU-Jacohin, The .... 363 

Adelard of Bath.42 | Aquinas, St. Thomjis 2G, 51, 262 

Adolplui.s, .John (1770-1813) 380 Arabian loaniiiig.22 

Aidan, St.2 j Arbutlmot, Dr. John (167.3- 

AilrtKl, St.33 [ 1733). 360,372 

Ainsworth, Harrison (1803- Ariosto ...... 183,213 

1882). 430 I Arm.strong, John (1708 1702) 380 

Akensido, Mark (1721-1770) 380 j .\mold, Edwin.468 

Alban's, St,, Chroniolc.s of . . 37 Arnidd, Matthew.449 

Albi'rtu.s Magnus.26 Anwild, Dr. Thomas (1705- 

Alcuin (732-804) . . . . 2, 3, 8 1812) .... 444, 570, 580 

Aldhelm (Bp.), (died 700) . 15 j Arthur, 57 ; Legend of, 58, 

Aldred, Abp of York . . . 40 I >30, 74,75 

Aldrich, Dr. II. (1647-1710) . 368 ! Ascham, Uogerfl 315-1368)160,233 

Alexandre, lUmian de . . . 6.3 j His Toxophih<s and other 

Alexandrine Metre, origin of works ........ 181 

the name.66 ' ,\sscr(Bp.).3a 

Alfonl, Mich. (1587-16.32) .500 j Atterbury, F. (Bp.) (1662- 

Alfred of Beverley .... 31 i 1731) .... 348,354,368 

Alfred, King (840-001) . 11,16 Aubrey, Jolin (1623- circ. 

His Translations, 17 1700) aofe.214 

AliMUndre, Kyng .... 66 Augustine, St. 2 

Allegorical Poetry .... 507 Aungendlle, Rich, de (Bp.) 

Allegorical Style, rise of . . 104 (1347). 41 

Allen,Cardinal(1532-1504)184,248 -4wnfnj7if5e, tragedy of . . .311 

Alliteration and Rime ... 01 Austen,M}ssJane(1775_1817) 443 
Alliterative Poems .... 85 t Her Novels, 561 
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Autobiographies..182 
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Avesbnry, Robert do ... 84 

Avicenna.22 

Ayenhite of Imryi .... 82 

Aytoun, li'in. (18i;5-18t;5) . 48.1 


B .4C0N, Fninei.;, Ve- 

rulani (11(11 -1(12(1) 

His Essay», 2.H', .lib'; //m- 
iory of Henry VIT, 244, 
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255-261, 691, 600 
Bacon, Roger (1214-1202) . 40 

Bailey, P. J.1(12 

Baillie, .Toanna (1762-18.11) . 442 
JidlwT'» Chronicle .... 021 
Baldwin, Wiu. (circa 1.170) . 1.14 


Bale, John (lip.) (149.5-1.160) 17.1 
His Kytegc Jolutn, 211 
Barbauhl, Airs. (174.0-182.1) . 390 
Barbour, John (V.ilG I'.V.lfi) 

137, 19.1 

Barclay, .Mcx. (flor. circa 


1500). 1.10 

Barclay, John (1.182-1621) . 007 

Barclay, R. (1618-1690) . . 000 

Barnes, W’m.471 

Barnfield, It. (1.174-1627) . . 191 
Barrow, Isaac (1000-1677) .027 


Barry Coniwall (see Procter, 

B. W.) 

Baxter, Rich. (1616-1691) 028, .188 
His AutoMoyrdpht/^ 322 
Beattie, Jas. (173.1-1802) . , 3.S1 

Beaumont, F. (1.186-1615) . 227 

Bee, school of.20 

BeckfOKl, Wm. (1761-1844) . .094 
Becon, Thos. (15127-1670?) . 176 
Beda (073-733) . . . 2, 18,28 
Beddoes, Tho-s. (1803-1849) . 4.13 


Behn, Airs. (1(189) . . 31.0,318 

Bellarmino, Card.253 

Bellenden, John.174 

Bellenden, Win.260 


Belsham, Wm. (175.0-1828) . 680 
Benedictus Abbas .... 00 
Benoit, de Stc. Mauro ... 68 
109, 134 
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1832). 444 
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Bentlev, Dr. Kicli. 

(1662- 

1742) . 

, .067, 103 

His l)ijt»ertation on Pha- 

lariii ..... 

. , . 367 

, Hetneulf .... 

. 3, 1, 6-8 

1 Berington, Kev. J. 

. . . 101 

1 Berketev, (ieo. (Bp.) 

(16.84 

, 1763). 

. . . 107 

1 \l\f< Alciphron, lOO; 

i sopbieal Woks, .193 

Philo- 

Berniordsev, Chron. of 

. . . 37 

lienmrd, St. ... 

. , .11, 2.1 

Berners, Juliana (flor. 

1470) . 1.10 


I Berners.John Bouirliier, l.ord 

I (1.102).182 

I Bertrand de Horn .... .16 

I Beveridge, Wm. (H)' ) (1607- 

I 17(»8)..187 

Bible, Knglish Versions of . 2.10 
Bingham, Jos. (1668-1720) , 687 

Jtioffif/phia Hritamura , , 68.0 

I Biography.582 

Blackmove, Sir Rieh (dic<\ 

* 1729) 
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Blair, Rob. (1699-1746) . .064 

Blake, Wm. (17.17-1828) . .4.11 

' Blind Harry.l.I.i 

Bloomfield, R()l>crt (1766- 

, 1820). 390 

' Bocenccio . . . 109, 11.1, 117 

Bod!e\, Sir T. (fii>r, 1600) . 204 

Bocce or Boetliins, Hector . 174 
i IJolingbroke, Lord (1(!78- 
17.11) .... 318, 102, 411 

Bologna, iinivcr.sity of ... 08 

Bolton, Edm.241 

Bonaveuture, St.26, 76 

liorron, Helie de .... 60, 64 
Borron, Robert de (tlor. 1170) 

61, 64 

Bofauet (Bp.)..027 

Boswell, Jas. (1740-1793) . . 402 

Bower, Abbot.85 

Boyle, Cliarles (1670-1731) .368 

Boyle, Robert.3t!8 

Boyle, Roger, Earl of Orrery . 308 
Bracton, Hy. dc (dor. 1260) . 38 
Biwhshaw, H. (1513) . . . 1.11 

Bradwardinc, Thos. (1290- 

1349).85,2.04 

Brakelond, Joe. do (dor. 1200) 87 
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Brenton,(l:ipt.oSl 

Bromyard, John (flor. l.’WO) . 85 
Bronte, Charlotte (18UJ-1855) 4C4 
405 

Bront^-, Emily.101 

Brooke, Bulk (4re\illp, Tiord . 1*04 
Brooke, H. (ITOH-ITKJ) 507, ;$!»5 
Broome, (1715) . . . ;450 

Brown, Dr. 'I'lionia^ (1778- 

1820). .VJJ 

Brown, Tom (1002-1701) . . .'{08 
Browne, Sir Thos. (1005-1082) 

Hi.^ IMif/io Medici and 
other work-s, 3!!7 
Browne, NS’in. (15i)0-l('«15) 

Ilia Itritmunu'* I’aMurah, 

531 


Browning, Kliz. Barrett (180‘.»_ 


1861) . 

1.59 

Browning, Robert . . . . 

4ts 

Brunanburg, battle of . . . 

16 

Buchanan, Geo. (1506-1381 ). 

2<i2 

Buckingham, George Villicrs, 

327 

Duke of (1627-1688) - . 

310 

Budgell, Eustace. 

371 


Bull, Geo. (Bp.) (1031 1710) 327 
His heferu'w Ftdei NieeiM, 

580 

Bunyan, ,Iohn (1628-1088) 

His Pilgrim's 1‘rogregs, 31’,) 
Burgh, Benedict(tior. 1480) 137,110 
Burke, Kdra. (1730-1707) 

His Political Tract.s, 338,412,5!»7 
Speeches , , 330, 50i), 5'.iG 

J^my fin the Sublime and 
licanti/ul, 111 

Burley, Walter.27 

Burnet, Gilb. (Bp.) (1013- 

1715) 5S7 

His Ilixtary of his own 
Times, 328, 376, 57ti; His¬ 
tory of the JieformatUm, 327 
Burnet, T. (1636-1715) . . ,331 

Burney, Frances (1752-1840) 3UI 
Her Novels, ib .; Diary and 
Letters, 581 

Burns, Robert (1759-) 796) 387, 530 
His Poems, 639, 546 
Burton, Robert (1576-1640) . 240 
His Anatomy of Melancholy, 
ib. 
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Burton, Chronicle of ... 37 
Burton, Tlioinas (flor. 16.56) . 322 
Bury, Richard de (see Aunger- 
\ille) 

Butler, Alban (1710-1773) . 591 

Butler, Jos. (Bp.) (1692- 

' 1752) 

Hus 410; Analogy, 404 

j Butler, Sam. (1612-1680) . . 305 

I His Hudihrns, 305-7, 310, 525 
I lUrom, John (1691-1763). .389 

, B\ron, Geo., Lord (1788- 

'1824). 422,573 

I His Oriental Tales, 422; 
j other Poems, 426-8 ; Childe 
! JIarold, 554 ; English Hards 
and Scotch Jli rieircrs, 423, 

; 524; Plays, 412 


C AEDMON . 9 

Ills Parayhrase, 9-12 
Cambridge Univer«itv, rise of 47 
Camden, Win. (1 •'■>•><-1623) . 243 

liisDrifannia, ib.; Annals, 

244 

Campbell, Tlios. (1777-1844) 

His Poems 432 

Campion, Edm. (1581) 243, 252 


Canning, Geo. (1770-1827) . 563 

Canon T>aw.38 

Canute's Song.49 

Ca]'gra\o, John (circti 1470) . 175 
Caradoc (circa 1150) . . 21,28 


Carew, Thos. (1639) . 283, 544 

Caricton, Wm. (1798-1869) . 466 
Cailj Ic, I'hos. (1795-1881) 3", 

, 431, 475 

Carte, Thos (1686-1754) . . 400 

Cartwright, Thos. (1603) . . 250 
Cartwright, Wni. (1611-1643) 286 
I Cave, Win. (1637-1713) . 317, 587 
Cavendish, George .... 247 
Caxton, Wm. (1412-1492) 144, 171 

Cecil, Richard.444 

I Centlivre, Mrs. (1680-172,3) . 366 
, Challouer (Bp.) (1691-1781) . 406 
Chalmers, Ale.v. (1769-1834) 

His Diographical Dio- 
tionary, 583 

Clialmcrs, Thos, (1780-1847) . 588 
Chaloncr, Sir T. (circa 1680). 134 
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Ckanam de Roland . ... 56 
Chapman, Geo. (1557-1634) . 1DJ> 
IBis Homer, ih. ; Plays, 230 
Chatham, Lord (1708-1778) . 396 
Chatterton, Thos. (1752-1770) 384 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (1340 ?)- 

1400). 95,130,502 

Authenticity of his works 
examined, 98; Rom. of the 
Rote, 98, 103; his opinion 
of Alliteration, 90; Chaw- 
cere* Dreme, 100; Conrt of 
Lore, 101,110; minorPoem,s, 

101,114 ; Chronologj' of his 
Writings 102 ; early Poems, 
102-8; Attemhly of Foules, 

105 ; Rohe of the Ruchene, 

107 ; Qkteen Anelyda, 108 ; 
Chauceret A.R.C., ih .; 
Poems of Middle Life, 109 ; 
Treyhtt and C'ryteyde, ih .; 
Route of Fame, 112; later 
Poems, 113-130; Leyeiuie, 

113; Complaynte of Hart, 

114; short pieces, 115; 
Canterhury Talet, 115, 
603-0; their true arrange¬ 
ment, 116; Prologue, 117; 
Knightet Tale, ib.; Millcre* 
and other Tales, H9 ; M'ife 
of RatlCt Tale, 124 ; Clcrltet 
Tale, &c., 125; Pertmiet 

Tale, 129; Retractiont, 1.30; 
Flatter and Leaf, 100, 607; 
Prose W'orks, 139; Tetta- 
ment (f Lore, 83 ; his Cha¬ 
racter, by Occleve, 133 ; by 
Lydgate, 135 

Cheke, Sir John.169 

Chesterfield, Lord(1694-1773) 416 
Chillingworth Wm. (1602- 

1644). 323 

Chrestien de Troyes 68, 61, 64, 89 
ChritUt Kirk on the Greoo . ] 60 
Christopherson, John (Bp.) .169 
Chronieen Anglia .... 84 
Chubb, Thos. (1679-1747) . 402 

Churchill, Chas. (1731-1764) 382 
His Prophecy of Famine, 

627 

Churchyard, T. (1620-1604) , 205 
Cibber, Colley (1671-1757) . 366 


COX 

I p.»o» 

I Clannette, alliterative Poem . 90 
tdassical Drama, The . . . 493 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 

Lord (1609-1674) . . . . 320 
His HUdom/ of the Rebel¬ 
lion, 320, 674 

j Clerk of Tranent.157 

Cleveland, John (1612-1659) 

274 279 285 
Clough, Arthur H.(1819-1861) 450 
Cobbett, Wm. (1762-1835) . 44.1 
Cochaygne, Land of. . . . 72 

' Codex Diplomaticui .... 16 
Coleridge, Hartley (1796- 

1849). 583 

, Coleridge, S. T. (1772-1834) 

238, 421, 422, 594 
I His Poems and Plays, 130, 442 
I Colet, Dean (1466-1519) . . 163 
Colleges, foundation of . . 145 

, Collier, Jeremy (1050-1726) 31.5 

Collins, Anthony (1676-1729) 403 
, Collins, William (1720-1756). 381 

, Collins, W, W.469 

, Colinan, George (173:1-1794) . 391 
I C'olman,G. theyounger(1762~ 

j 1836). 391 

i Columba, St.3 

! Come<lic8, Early Kngli.sh . . 209 
! Comedy ; its connotation . . 49:4 


j Conceits, the Poetry of . . 273 

j Congreve, Wm. (1669-1728) 
j 314, 348, 359 

I Const.able, Henry (? 1660- 

I 1612).194 

; Cook, Capt. (1728-1779) . .402 

I Cooper, Thos.462 

' Corbet, Itich. (Bp.) (1582- 
1635). 283 


Cor entry Myttrriet .... 207 
i Cowley, Abr. (1618-1667). . 273 
274-9, 647 

II is Darideit 276; Poem 
Of Plantt, 276; Plays, ib.\ 
Mietrest, ib., 645; IHn- 
dariqvet, 277 

Cowper, Wm. (1731-1800) 

386, 641 

His Cattaneay, 640; Linet 
on hi* Mother'* Picture, 653; 

The Tatk, 386 

Coxe, William (1747-1929) . 680 
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His Talet, 507 

Craig, Isa.468 

Cranmer, Thomas (Abp.) 

(1489-1556). 176 j 

Crashaw, llich. (circa 1650) . 281 
Cromwell, Oliver (1658) 266, 267 I 
His tipeeolie*, 320 ^ 

Crovvne, John (circa 1700) . 313 I 

Cudwortli, Ralph (1617-1688) 1 

332,593 I 

Cniiiberland, Dr. II. (1632- 

1718).333 

Cumberland, R. (1732-1811). .391 
Cunningham, Allan .... 4."i4 

Curtor ifiiiidi . 78 

Cuthbcrt, St.31 

Cjncwulf, author of Ekne, 

Crint, <)''c.14 


ANIEL, Sam. (1562-1619) 195 i 

Dante. 136,489 I 

Darwin, Dr. E. (1731-1802) . 390 | 
Davenant, Sir \Vm. (1605- 

1668) I 

His Gondihert, 307 
Davies, Sir J. (1570-1626) . 198 | 

Davis, Thos (1814-1845) . .462 

Davy, Sir Humphry (1778- 

1829). 124 

Defoe, Daniel (1661-1731) 

361, 370 

Deists, the English .... 402 
Dekker, Thomas (cirai 1638) 227 

His Plays, 230 

Denham (Sir John) (161.5- 

1668). 287 

His Cooper t Hill, 532 

Dennis, John.348 

De Quincoy (1786-1859) . . 4.55 
Descriptive Poetry .... 631 

De Vere, Aubrey.463 

Dialect, Scottish.160 

Dibdin, Chas. (1746-1814) .390 

Diceto, Ralph de (1202) . . 33 
Dickens, Charles (1812-1870) 

461,561 

Didactic Poetry.616 

Digby, Kir Kenelm (1603- 

1665). 342 

Dionysius on the Cel. Uier. 3,164 
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Disraeli, Renj. (Ijordlleacons- 
field) (1805-1881). . . .466 

Dixon, R. W.470 

Dobell, Sydney (1824-1874) 166 

Dobson, Austin.472 

DtKlwell, 11.(1641-1711) , .587 

Domett, Alfred.458 

Donne, John (1373-1631) 

197, 253, 273 

His Poenu, 198 
Dorset, Cbas. Kiickville, Earl 
of(1637-1706) .... 308 

Douglas, Gawain (1474-1522) 158 
Dovle, Dr. James (Bp) 

(1787-18S4).444 

Drama, English History of, 

206, 309, 313, 364, 390, 442 

Dramatic poetry.492 

Dramatic unities.212 

Drant, T.205 


Drayton, Mich. (1563-1631) 

154, 195 

\\\s Xymphidia , 196, 556; 
Poly-otbiou, 197, 531 
Drummond, William (1585- 

1640). 283 

Drjden, John (1631-1700) 

297-304 

His Plays, 298, 309 ; Eteay 
of Pramaixe Poegy, 310, 

340; Fabln, 506; Antive 
MirabiUn, 298, 51.5 ; Hind 
and Panther, .301, 616 ; 

AbtaUm and Achitophel, 

299, 625; Heliyio Laid, 

300,301; .Vae Heeknoe. 300; 

A lexander't Eeaet, 548 ; A 
Loyal Lyric, 537 

Du Mlay.210 

Dugdale.SirWm. (1605-1686) 317 
Dunbar, Wm. (1621 f) . . . 166 
His TAittle and Ito*e, ib , 

608 r Tma MaryU Women, 91 
Dunstable, Chronicle of . . 37 
Durfey, Thos. (1630-1723) .313 

Durham, history of .... 31 
Dyer, John (1700-1768) . .862 
Dyer, Sir Edward (1607) . . 202 


E ADMER(flor. 1120). . . 2» 
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Edwards, Bryan (1743-1800) 681 
Edwards, Ricli. (1666) . . .183 

Edda, The.2 

Eglintoun, Sir Hugli , 89, 167 

JSilton .267 


Einion .69 

Elegiac poetry.648 


Ellis, Geo. (1763-1816) 389, 66* 

Elliott, Eben. (1781-1849) . 1.67 

Elmham, Thomas (tlor. 1410) 63 

Elphinstone, Hon. M. (1779- 

1869). 681 

Ely, Thomas of .... . 49 
Elj-ot, Sir Thomas 
His Oovemour, 182 
KnglaniTs Helicon ■ . . .183 

English language, prc^ aloncc 
of . . . . 87 

Epic poetry.178 

Erasmus (14C7-163G) 162,166.173 
Erigena, John Scot us ... 3 

Erskine, Thos., fiOrd (1760- 

1823). 396 

Eschenbach, Wolfram von . 64 
Ethelwerd (circa 900) . . 18,46 
Etherege, Sir G. (flor. 1670) . 314 
Eulogiuni Jlutoriarum ... 84 

£van.s, Marian (George Eliof) 

(1819-1880). 409 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706) . 322 
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Evesham, Chron. of .... 37 
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h’ielding, H. (1707-1764) .393, 601 
Filmer, Sir Robert (1688) . . 336 
His Patriarcha, 696 

Fisher (Bp.).176 

FitzNeal, Rich..33 

Fleming, Abr.206 

Fletcher, Giles.204 

„ „ the elder . . 206 

Fletcher, .Tohn (1676-1626) . 306 
His Pl.-iy.s, 227 

Fletcher, i’hiiieas.205 
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Foote,Sam. (1721-1777) . . 391 
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Frere, Rt. Hon. J. II. (1769- 
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AUER, Fred. W. (1816- 
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Fabyan, Putb. (1612) . . . 176 

Fairfax, Edw. (1632) . . . 186 
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Farquhar, Geo. (1678-1707) . 366 
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Fenton, Elijah (1683-1730) . 360 
Feiguson, Rob. (1750-1774). 388 
Ferrers, George (1579) . . . 104 
Ferrier, Kiss (1782-185J). . 453 
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Gale, Thos. (J636-1702) 
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Garrick, David . , . . , 390 
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Kale's ¥aU of the Stuarts, 2a. Gd. 

.Tohtisoii’s Kormane in F.urope, 2 j. 6<f. 

liungman's l'*Tc^ierick the Great and tlie Sciven Years' Wsx,2a, 64. 
Lndlow’s War of American ludetamdcnce. 2 a. Gd. 

M*0arthy*» Epoch of Refonn. 1830-1860, 2a, 6d. 

Morris’s Age of Qncon Ajine, 2 j. 64. 
fSeeUdjin’s Protestant Revolution, 2a. 64. 

Stubbs’s Esrly Plaiitageuots, 2j. 64. 

Wkfburbon’B Edward III., 2a. 64. 
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I’roeman's HiatorUal Greography ot Europe. 2 toIs. 8vo. SIj. 6(1. 
rronde’B English in Ireland in the 18th Century. S vols. crown 8vo. 18r. 

— History of England. Popular Edition. 12 vols.crown 8 to. 8r. 6d. each. 
Gardiner’s History of England from tho Accession of James 1. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War. 10 vola. crown 8vo. 80s. 

— Outline ot English History, u.o. 55 -ajj. 1880. Pep. 8vo. 2j. Od. 
Grant’s (Sir Alex.) The Story of tlie University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. 86i. 
Greville’s Journal of the lieigns of George IV. & William IV. 3 voU. 8vo. 3(U. 
Hickson's Ireland in tl.e Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. 8vo. 28r. 

Lecky's Historv of England. Vols. 1 dt 2, 1700-1760, 8vo. 3(1». Vols. 3 4, 

1760-1784, 8vo. 36 j. 

— History of European Morals. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16j. 

— — —nationalism in Europe. 2 vols. crown Hvo. 16i. 

— Leaders of Public Ojiinion In Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. Sd. 

Longman’s Lectures on the Histoiy of England. 8vo. 15s. 

— Ijfe and Times of Edwatd III. 2 vols. Hvo. 28.f. 

Macaulay's Complete Works. Library Edition. 8 vols. 8to. in. 6t. 

— — — Cuhiuet Edition. 16 vols. crown 8vo. £4. 16». 

— History of England;— 

SEudeut’s Edition. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12 j. I Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. post 8 to. 48*. 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 16 j. | Library Edition, o vols. 8ve. £4. 

Macaulay’s Oitical and Historical Essays, with Uijs of Ancient Rome In One 
Volume 

AuthoiHod Edition. Cr. bvo. 2i. 6cf. I Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2». 6<i. 
or 8<. 6<1. gilt edges. | 

Macaulay's Critical aud llistoiical Essays:— 

Student’'Iklition. 1 voLor. 8vo. 6*. j Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. ptislBvo. Ms, 
People’s Edition. 2 vols. cr. 8to. 8s. | Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 86t. 
Macaulay’s Speeches corrected by Himself. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6<f. 

Malmesbury’s (Earl of) Memoirs of an Ex-Minister. Crown Svo. 7s. td. 
UasweH's (Sir W. S.) Hon Jolm of Austria. Library Edition, with unlnsiDai 
Illnstrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 

Hay’s Constitutional History of England, 176b-)S70. 3 vols, crown Svo. 18s. 

—- Hemoeracy in Emoi*. 2 vols. Svo. 33s. 

Merivale's Fall of the Bonum Republic. 12mo. 7s, 6<J. 

— Genera! History of Rome, ii.c. 75.8 -a p. 476. Crown Svo. 7s. 6</. 

— History of the Romans under the Empire. 8 vols. post Bvo. 48s. 
Noble's The Rusfian Revolt. Pop. Svo. 6s, 

BawUnson's Seventh Great Oriental Monarcliy—Tlie Sussanlaiis. Svo. 28s. 
Saebnhm's Oxford Reformers—Colct, Erasmus, & More, 8vo. 14s. 

Kiort’s History of the Church of England. Crown Svo. 7s. 6i 
Smith’s Carthage aud the Garthaginiaus. Crown Svo. lOs. td, 

Taylor’s Manual of the Hislory of India, Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Walpole’s History of England, 1816-1841. 8 vols. Svo. £2. 14s. 

Wylie’s History of England under Henry IV. Vol. 1, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

Bacon’s Life and Letters, by Spedding. 7 vols. Svo. £4. 4i. 

Bagehot's Biographical Studies. 1 voL Svo. 12s, 
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; (Cluules) Autobiocrnph j. Crown 8to. Zt, 6d, 

I Carlyl£»*8 Life, by Pi-oude. Vola. 1 & 2, 1795-1835, 8vo, 82#. VoJ8. S & 4, 

I 1B34-1881, evo. 824. 

j — (Mrs.) Lettcra and l£etnorlal«. 8 vols. 8 vo. 86 f. 

Grifnston's (Hon. R.) Life, by F. Gale. Crown 8 vo. 104. Gd* 

I JTamiUon's (Sir W. R.) Life, by Oravee. Vols. 1 and 2 , 8vo, ISr. each. 
Havelock’s Life, by Morslnnan, Crown 8 vo. Sj. 6 d. 

MacaulnyV (l/)rd) Life and Letters. By hifi Kepbew, Q. Otto Trevelyan, M.X*. 
Popular 15<litinn, 1 vol. oniwn Svo. (i.<. CaMnet Edition, 2 vols. poatSvo, 
124. Libraiy Edition, 2 vol«. 8 vo. 364 . 

Mcnflcls.sohn *8 Letters. Traufilaterl by Laily Wallaoe. 2 vols. cr. Svo. 5 j, each, 
j Mill (James) Liojanphy of, by Prof, Bain, Crown Svo. Gt. 

— (.loUn Stuart) Tlee-ollections of, by Prof. Bain. Crown Svo. 24. Cd. 

— — Autohiojrrapby. Svo. 7jr. Rd. 

Mozley’g Beminl^ccnccs of Oriel Colleffe. 2 vols. crown Svo. 184 . 

— — — T 4 >\vn?{, VillAires, and Schools. 2 vol-S. ci*. Svo. I 8 i, 

' Muller’s (Mnv) Biographical E^ways. (‘niwn Svo. 74. Crf. 

[ l^ewiiian’fl \pologia pro Vitli Suft. Crown Svo. 64 . 
r Pn 4 wdlin’R (Count) Memoir, by lus Stm. Svo. 164 . 

PoRbenr (Loutfi) ITls Ijfo and LalH>urs, Or**wu Sro. 74 . 6 <f. 

ShHJcesi*earo'8 IJfe f Outlines of), by Halliweil-PIiillipps. Royal SvO. 74. 6<i. 
Souttiey’g rorrespondence with Caroline Bowles. Svo. 144. 

Stepheir's Essays in Pcclcsirtstiool T5»ojrrai>hy. Crown Svo. 74. 6d. 

Taylor’s (Sir Henrj) Aiitobioj^K^phy. 2 volt. Svo. 824 . 

Telfcr’s 'J'hc fttrunge Career of ttio Chevalier B'&iu (b- Bv-aumont- Svo. 12i. 
Treve!,\ all’s E.irly ilistory of Cbarb's James Fox, Crown Svo. 64 . 

Wolluigton'a Life, by Olcig. Crown Svo. 64 , 


MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, FINANCE, &C. 

Vk’w of till) Science of .Turi«prudi'noc. Svo. ISx. 

— Fifty Te.'irs of the EiiglUh ('onstitution. 18S0-1SS0. Crown Svo. 10*. 8d. 

— ri imcr of tlic EnK'll.-.h Coii'^titiition. Crown Svo. 6.. 

Bacon's Ksiyijs, wlt>> Annotation, by 'Whatcly, Svo. lOr. 6d. 

W'orks, cdlU’d by SjKKiding. 7 vola. Svo. Tlli. 6it. 

BaFchot'a Economic Stiniloa, edited bv Hutton. Svo. 1».(. M. 

The Postulates of Englisii Politicul Econooiy. Crown Svo. 2r. fid* 
Bain’s Loifio, Htxliiotive .md IiiducUvo. Crown Svo. lOr. 6d. 

I’.nT I. Dodnotion, 4 j. | P.sut II. Induction, fir. fid. 

— Mental and Moral Science. Crown Svo. lOt. Od. 

— The Betwe* and the Inteilcot. Svo. Ifij. 

~ The Emotions and the Will. Svo. IH. 

— Practical Easaym Crown Svo. 4r. fid. 

Ororier’s Civilization and Progress. Svo. Us. 

Crump’s A Short Enquiry into the Formation of English Political Oploion. 
Svo. It. Cd, 

Dowell's A History of Taxation and Tuxes in England. 4 vola, Svo. 48». 

Green's (Thomas Hill) Works. (8 vols.) 'Voi. 1, Philosophical Works. Svo. Ifis. 
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Hnioe'B Basays, edited by Green de Groee. 2 vela. 8vo. 28«. 

—‘ Trefttiae of Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose. 2 voU. 8vo- 28*. 

Long's Cnstom and Myth : Studies of Early XJsoge and Belief. Crown 8 to. 7s, id. 
Leslie’s Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. 8vo. 10*. M. 

Lewes’s History of Philosophy. 8 vola. 8ro. 32*. 

List's Natural Bystem of Political Economy, translated by S. l.loyd, M.P. 
8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Lubbock’s Origin of Civilisation. 8vo. !•#. 

Macleod’s rrinciplcfi of Economical PhllORopliy. In 2 vols. Vol. 1, 8vo. 15«. 
Yol. 2, Part I. ]2,«. 

— The El(*menta of Economics. In 2 vols. Vol. 1, crown Svo. 7*. id. 

— The Elements of Bonking. Crown 8vo. is, 

— The Theory and Practice of Banking. Vol. 1, 8ro. 12*. 

— Elements of Political Economy. 8vo. 1C*. 

— Economics for Beginners. 8vo. 2*. ft'f. 

— Lectures on Credit and Banking. 8vo. C*. 

Mill’s (James) Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 2 vols. Svo. 28*. j 
Mill (John Stuart) on Iic|)7e8entativc Govemmeut. Crown 6vo, 2*. 

— * — on Liberty. Crown 8vo. 1*. 4d. 

— — Dissertations and Discussions. 4 vols. 8vo, iC*. fid. 

— — Ehsavs on TTns 'ttled Questions of Political Economy. Bvo. 

* 64. ed. 

— — Examination of Hamilton's riiilosophy. 8vo. 1C*. 

— — Logic. 2 vols. 8vo. 2.'5i. People's Edition, 1 %'ol.cr. 8vo.**. 

— — Principles of Political Economy. 2 vols. 8vo. 30*. People** 

iltiition, 1 vid. crown 8vo. 6*. 

— — .Subjection of Women. Crown 8ro. 6*. 

— — Utilitarianism. 8vo. 6*. 

— — Tliree Eeeaya on Religion, &c. 8vo. 5*. 

MUloi^e (Mrs. Fenwick) Rcadiugs in Gonial Economy. Crown 8vo. 2*. 

Sandars's Institute^ of Justinian, with EngUsh Notes. 8vo. IK*. 

Seebohm’s Englisli Village Community. Bvo. 16*. 

Sally’s Outlines of Psychology. 8vo. 12*. 64. 

Bwinburne's Picture I»giG. Post 8vo. 5*. 

Thompeon’s A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo. 36.1. 

Thomson’s Outline of Neoeasary Laws of ThoagJit. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

I Twin’s Law of Nations in Time of War. 8vo. 21*. 

— — in Time of Peace. 8vo. lf»*. 

Webb's The Veil of Isia, Bvo. 10*. 64. 

Whately’s Elements of Logic. Crown 8to. 4*. 64. 

—> — — Rhetoric. Crown 8to. 4*. 64. 

Wylie’s Labour, Leisure, and Luxury. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

Zeller’s History of Eclecticism In Greek Philosoph}'. Crown Svo. 10*. 64. 

— Plato and the Older Academy. Crown 8vo. 18*. 

— Ih*c<Socratlo Schools. S vols. crown 8vo. 80*. 

Socrates and the Socratio Schools. Crown Svo. 10*. 64. 

— Btoios« Epicureans, and Sooptioa. Crown Bvo. 16*. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

A. K. H. JB,, The Essays and Contrthutions of, Ctowti Sro. 

Autumn HoHuays of a Country Parson. Zx. fi//. 

Clianged A'^pocts of Unchangrd Tmrh«. Sj, 6// 

Common*Place Phllosopiier in Town and Country. 3.». 6d. 

Critical E-gays of a Country Parson. 3 j. 6d. 

Coun*^l and Comfort BiX)kca from a City Puliiit. Zx. Zd. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Pfirsom Throe Scrio'?. 3;*. each. 
lAndscajJes, Churches, and Moralities?. 8.». 6-7. 

Leisure Hours In Tomi. 3«. 6<7, L**8son«? of Afidrllc Acre. 3*. 6d. 

Our Littio Life, Essays Consolatory and Uonjestic. lwoSt>riea. Zs Bd, 
Presont-daj' Thoughts. 3 a. 6d. [each. 

Rooreations of a C^nintry Parson. Throe Series. 3 a. Gd. each. 

Bt'asldo Muslngs on Sun<ia 38 and Week-Days. 3 a, (\d. 

Sunday Afternoons In the Parish Church of a University City. 3#. 6d. 
Arnold's (Dr. Tlioma**) Misoollaneoirs Works. 8vo. 7 a. G<L 
Bagehot's I/iterary Studiis, emitted bj* Hutton. 2 vils. 8vo. 2 Sa, 

Beacon-itield flx^rd), Tin* Wit and Wisdom of. Crown B%o.3.f 6d. 

— (The) Blrthdu} Book. IBiiio. 2s, Gd. cloth ; 4 a . Bd. bound. 

Bvana'a Bronre Implements of Great Britain. 8vo. 25<. 

Farrar's I-anguag. and Languages. Ciown 8vo. 6 a. 

French's Nineteen Centuries of Drink in Eiiplaini Crown 8vo. 10 a Od. 

Proude’H Sliort Studies on Great Subjects. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24.». 

Haoanlny'B Miscellaneous Writings. 2 toIs. 8vo. 21.». 1 roh crown 3vo. 4a. Bd. 

— MiscellKne''n6 Writings and Siif'Celios. Crown 8vo. 6^ 

— Uxscellaiiwus Writings, Speeches, Lay-? of AnciLiit Rome, d’C. 

Cabinet Eilitlou. 4 voU. crown 8vo 245. 

— W’ritiugs, Selections from. Crown hvo. u, i 

MUUeris (Max) Lectures on the Science of Ijinguagc. 2 voU. crown Svo. 16 j. ‘ 

— — Lecturoh on Iiuliii. Svo. 12 a. 6d, 

Smith (Sydney) The* WU and Wi>dom of. Crown fivo. 3t 6d, 

ASTRONOMY. 

HerschePs Ontliuos of A<»tronomy, Sciuare crown Svo, 12 a. 

NelHon’B Work on the Moon, Medium hvo. 3 Ia. Cd, 

Proctor's Larger Star Atlas. Folio. Ioa or Maps only, 12 a. Gd. 

— Kev? star Allas. Crown Svo. 6 j» Crlvs Around Vb. Crown Svo. 7 a. 6<7. 

— Light Science for Leisure Hours, 3 Seriua. I’rown Svo. 7 a. 6</. each. j 

— 3f4)(>n. Crown Svo. IOa Gd. 

— Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. Crown Pvo.Ca. 

— Other Worlds than Ours. Crown Svo. |i s. 6rf. 

— Sun. Crown Svo. J4 a. Univoriu,* o( stare Svo. 10.n6(f. 

— Traufiib? of Vemn, Svo Sa. C</, Studies of Vcrun-Transit^i Svo. fir. j 

Webb’s Cel<*iatial U^*jccts for Common Telosc4».x>. Crown Svo. 9 a, , 

— The Sun and hib Phciumxt'iia. Fcp. 8vo. 1 a. J 

THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 

KiIiUkI by 11IOH.A.HD A. Pbi'k'idii. 

How to Fifty WhUl. By live of Clubs (R. A. Fioctor). Cruwui 8vO. St. 

The Bordijrlftud of Scfciipu. By R. A. Froctor. Crown Svo. Cj. 
iicleuoe BywftTS. By B. A. Froctor. Crowui Svo. At. 

The Foetry of Astronomy. By R. A. I’roctor. Crfos'n 8v >. 6s. 

Nature Studio*. Keprixited from Awowlwiyo. By O rant Allen, Andrew Wilson, 
kc. Crown Svo. 6r. 

litlisure Boftdliigs. Reprinted from KnotcMyr. By Edward Clodd, Andrew 
WUfon, 4o. Crown fb’o. 6.i. 

The Btft» In tbeir Season*. By B. A. Proctor, Imperial Svo. is. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

iSicbjltis, The Enmenides oi. Text, \rith Metricul EngUeh Translation, by 
J. F. Davies. 8vo. Is, 

Aristophanes’ The Achamians, translated by R. T. Tyrrell. Crown Bvo. 2j. 6 d. 
Aristotle’s The Etliics, Text andSotes, by Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
— The Nicoinachean Ethics, translated by Williams, crown 8vo. Is. 6(1. 
— The FoHtios, Books I. IIL IV. (VII.) with Translation, Ita by 
Bolland and Ifliig. Crown 8vo. Is. 6rf. 

Beedter’s Chariclt’s and Gallus, Ity Metcalfe. Fost Bvo, 7s. 6(1. each. 

Cicero’s Correspondence, Text and Notes, by R. Y. Tyrrell. Vol. 1, 8vo. 12i. 
Homer’s Iliad, Homometrically translated by Cayley. 8vo. 12j. 6<1. 

— — Greek Text, with Verse Translation, by W. C. Green. VoL I, 
Books I.-XII. Crown 8to. 6 .t. 

Mahaffy’a Classical Greek Literature. Crown 8vo. Vol. 1, The Poets, 7s. Cd, 
Vol. 2, The Prose Writers, 7s. 6J. 

Plato’s Parmenides, with Notes, <fec. by J. Mngairo. 8vo. 7s. 6J, 

Slmcox’s Latin literature. 2 vols. 8vo. 32«. 

Bophoclee' Tragcedite Snperatltes, by LmwooU. 8vo. lOt. 

Virgil’s Works, Latin Text, with Commentary, by Kennedy. Crown 8vo. lOt. fid, 

— .£neid, translated into English Verse, by Conington. Crown 8vo. !>s. 

— Poems, — — — Prose. — — Grown flvo. #f. 

Witt’s Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Youngbnaliand. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d, 

— The Tjojan War, — — Fop. 8vo. 2<. 

— The Wanderings of Ulysses, — Crown Svo. &». e<f. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, & GARDENING. 

Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigrees. Crown Bvo. Woodcuts, 7s. Sd. 

Decaisne and Le Maont’s General System of Botany. Imperial Bvo. Slj. Or/. 
Dixon's Bnral Bird Life. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 5 j. 

Hartwig’s Aerial World, 8vo. lOj. ed. Polar World, 8vo. lOj. Od. 

— . Sea and its Living Wonders. Rvo. lOj. Gd. 

— Subterranean World, 8vo. 10.». (id. Tropical World, 8 to. 10a dd. 
Lindley's Treasury of Botany. Fcp. 8vo. 6<. 

London’s Encyclopn’dia of Gardening. 8vo. 21 j. 

— — Plants. 8vo. 42*. 

Blvers’s Orchard House. Crown 8to. 6s, 

— Bose Amateur’s Guide. Fcp. 8vo. is. dd, 

Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

Wood’s Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. Bvo. lOr, (hi. 

— Oommem British Inseots. Crown 8vo. 8a 6<f. 

— Homes Without Hands, 8to. 10». 6d. Insects Aliroad, Svo. 10s. dd, 

— Insects at HomA With 700 Illastratlona. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

— Oat of Doors. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

— Fetland Revisited. Crown Bvo. 7s. Gd. 

— Strange DwellingB. Crown Bvo. 6s. Popnlar Edition, 4to. dd. 
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j THE FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 

Dreraer’s Art* and Art AlanufactTires of Japan, Square crown 8vo. 3U. 6(i. 
EoBtlakeU (Lady) Pire Great Painters. 2 voL’. crown 8vo. 16#, 

—• Household In Purolturt, ke, Square cn)wn 8vo. l4#, 

— Kotos on the Brera Gallery, Milrm. Crown 8vo. 5#. 

— Notes on the Txiuvre 0.\Uory, Pur>. Crown 8vo. 7s. Ci. 

— Notes on the Old Pinacothek, Munich. Crown 8to. 7s. 6<i, 

Jameson's Bacred and Logondary Art. 6 vols. f^iuare 8vo, 

) legends of the Madonna. 1 rol. Sir. 

— ^ — Monastic Order'? 1vol. 2If. 

— — — P.aititfl and Martyrs. 2 vols. 31^, CJ. 

— — — Saviour. Completol by L-tdy Eastlakc. 2 vol^. 42 j. 
Macaulay's Lays of ADcunit Tltiine, illnstrutod by .‘^oharf. Pep. 4to. 10.f. Crf. 

The same, with/ k/'v and the ,d/v»a(fa, illnstrated hy Wegucliu. Crown 8vo. 3.J. 6(2. 

I Moore’s Irish MclCKlifS, With ltd Pltttea by D. Miwrll-e, R A. Sui)cr-royftl8vo.2U. 

I — Lalla Rookh, illustrated by Tenniel. S^juare crown Hvo. lO.i. 6d. 

\ New Testament (Thtt) UluBtmted with \Vt>odeutB after Paintings by the Early 
I Masters. 4to. 21#. cloth, oi 42^. moiocco. 

Perry on Greek and Roman Sculptnre. With 2b0 lUuitrntjons engraved on 
I Wood. Scjuai-ccrowu »vo. 31.». 6d, 

CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, & GENERAL SCIENCE. j 

Apnott’8 Klemcnta of Phj’-,lcs or Nattirnl riiilosophy. Crowu 8vo. 12». 6(1, 
Boorne's Cntoflium ot IIk' Stc-nm Eiigiiv. Trown 8vu. 7». CiJ. 

— Eaimjilea o( Stmm, Air, nnd Gns Knsine^ 4to. 7t)j. 

— Handbook <if tbc Htoam Engine. IVp. Rvo. On 
— Heoent Improvoments in the Steam Kngmo. Fcp. 8vo. 6i. 

— TrcRtiHO on the Steam Engine. 4to. 45.!. 

Bnekton’s Our Dwellings, Healthy anil Unhealthy. Crown bro. Si. 6<l. 

Colley’s Handbook ot rractlcal I'cIegraiiUy. 8vo. IGj, 

Falcbalm'e Useful Information (or EuBlncers. 3 vok. crown 8vo. 31i. 6<f. 

— Mills and Millwork. 1 toI. 8ro. 2.1!. 

Oanot’s Elementary Treatise on Uhrsics, by Atkinion. Ijirge crown Sto. 15s. 

— Katnral rbiliiaophy, by Atkinson. Oown Evo. 7i, Cd. 

Orove’e Correlation of Plijaii al Forces. 8vo. l&a 
Hanghton’s Six Leotnree on Physical tTPogniphy. Hto. 15s. 

HoePa Prlmteval World of Switrcrland. 3 vols. Pro. 12s. 

IZeluiholts on the Sensations of Tone. Royal Svo, 28.!. 

Ilelmholta’a looturos on Soienttflo Snbjeeta. 2 toLo. crown 8to. 7s, Cd. aach. 
Hnllah’a Leolnrea on the Ulstory ot Modem Muyic. 8to. 8s. Sd, 

— Transition Period of Mosloal History. Bvo. 10s. 6cf. 

Jackeon'a Aid to Engineering'Solution. Royal Sto. 21s. 

Jago'a Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Pop, 8vo. 2s. 

Kcrl’a Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Bdlirig. 3 Tola. 8to. £1. 19s. 

Kolbo's Short Xoit-Book of luorgaiiio Cheniiatry. Crown Svo. 7s. 8cf. 

Lloyd's Treatise on Magnetism. Svo. J0,s. Oil, 

Maoallster’i Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. Svo. IDs. Sd. 
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Mwdarrrai’g lACtores on Hatmony. 8yo. ISt. 

Hiller’s Elements of Cbemistry. Theoretical and Practical. S vola Bro. Part T. 
Cbemloal Flij-sics, 16 <. PartlI.XnorKauloOhenjiatry,24s. Fart IIL Organic 
Ohemistiy, iirioe 3lj. ed, 

HitoheU's Mautml of Finotieal Assaying. 8to. 31s. Cd. 

Eorthoott’s lAtbes and Turning. 8to. 18s. 

Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Phyriology of the Vertebrate Animals. 
S vote. 8vo. 73s. fid. 

Payen’s Industrial Chemistry. Edited by B. H. Paul, Pb.D. 8vo, 42j. 

Piesse's Art of Perfumery. Square crown 8vo. 31s. 

Beynolds’s Experimental Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. Part I. Is. fid. Part II. S<. fid. 
P!«t in. 3j. 6d. 

Scbellen'fi Spectrum Analysis, gvo. Sir. fid. 

Bennett’s Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. 8vo. Sir. 

Smith’s Air and Bain. 8vo. Sir. 

Sainton’s Eleotric Lighting: Its Principles and Practice. Crown 8vo. Sr. 
Tilden's Practical Chemistry. Fop. gvo. Ir. fid. 

Tyndall’s Paraday as a Discoverer. Crown 8vo. .i,t. fid. 

— Floating Matter of the Air. Crown gvo. "r. fid. 

— Fragments of Science. 2 vote, post Rvo. ICi. 

— . Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown gvo. 12». 

— Lecinres on light delivered m Amenen. Crown 8vo. Tr, fid. 

— Lessons n Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2r. fid. 

— Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown gvo. Ir. bcwcI. Ir. fid. doth. 
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